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CHAPTBE XXIT 

Affairs of Malabar — Sieged)/ Tfillicherry— from to If 82 — relieoed — Besiege 

ing arryy defeated and taken — PmiUan plan of the siege — Defeat and capture of 
Colonel Brathwaite^s corps iii Thnjiupe-^ Despondency of each kelligerent from 
causes unknown to the other— •stated-^SMea detached from the Mahratta con-' 
federacy — liiature of the influence of this event •on the connexion between Hyder 
and the Mahrattas^ concealed from dhe English— explained — Digressive Ulus* 
tration of Sindea's mixed character of dependeniy and superiority^ in a sketch 
of the Mahratta constitution-^Origiit of Choute^ §fc. — Return from the digression 
— Hyder seriously reviern his actual situation-^determines to coneenti'ate his 
force and move to the westward — Commences^ the destruction of the posts and the 
desolation of the country — Speech from Foornea— Detaches Malal^ar — Coorg 

and Bullum — Spoliation ^f Coromandel in fulf progress— Unexpected (t rival 
of the French at Porto ^vo, anddiffieuity of ^supplies in consequence— Efforts 
ofthp French und Englim nations in India — Bussy — capture of his first division 
by Admiral Kempenfeldt in 1?81— i/ a second i^ 17 S2— arrives at the Isle of 
France — troops s^it td India before his arrival — Svffrein — %ir*Edward Hughes 
— First naval action off Madras \7th February — English equipments— Com- 
modore Johnson and General Medows— Naval acUon at Porto Prafa — Capture 
of the Dutch merchantmen in Saldanhabay^C^modore Johnson returns with 
the frigates— Remainder of the ex^ediiiomepro^%d to India— and had joined 
before the above action— Dissensions between %Sir Eyre and Lord 

Macartney — explained— discussed— Second naval action^ il2th Ap^l — French 
take Cuddalore — Appear with Hyder before Penhacoil — March of Sir Eyre 
Co^e for its relief— d7'eadful stohm — Permaegil falls — Enemy culvance to 
Waudiwash— relieved by Sir Eyre Coote^ who ^offers tkem battle — moves to 
Arnce — Battle of Ar^iee — Question of the baggage ^f dn IndMarmy, discussed 
and described — Connected incidents— DallSk — Grand* guard cut off— Singular 
plan^for the relief of Vellore — succeeds — The escort taken in its return — 
Suffi'ein appear fkb^or e JSfegqpqfamSir E. Hughes sails— Third naval action^ 
July 16— takes TrincomaUee — Fourth naval action^ Septembers — 
Erroneous estimate of the 'importance of Trincomallee — Siffrein winters at 
Acheen — Farther relief of Vellore— Sir Eyre Coote plans ihe re-capture of 
Cuddalore— Precarious nature of naval co-operatixm— returns to Mddras—Sir 
E. Hughes sails for Bombay — Arrival of Sir R. Bick^ton—IIydei^'s advances 
Jor^feace — Strange resSlt of English dissensions — Suffiwirts scandalous transfer 
of his prisoners to Hyder — Sir Eyre Coote proceeds to Bengal — hostile fleets as 
already stated— Hyder to the neighbourhood of Arcot for the monsoon. 

The ^mmencement of the year, unpj opitious #o Hyder in Coronajan- 
del, Vas Attended with events still moreijinfavorahle to his interestsj 
on the coast of Mafabar.^ jit an early period of tlie w^r in 1780, an 
adequate force had^been allotted and successively increased for jtho 
r educti on of Tellicheriy, the only possession of the English on that 
coait, a mere mercantile^ factjry fortified- according to tlw earl^ 
practice of European nations, against tlie ordinary insults of banditti. 
But as the ^pulation tad increatijd :Qroni the superior protection 
experienced^bj thi inhabitants** dm extensive^ but indefensible line 
surrounded the limit%*of the jjipwn* Tjic English troops were entirely 
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inadequate Jill numbers to furnish even sentinels for 'such a line ; 
but a timely reinfoi-bement conveyed from Bombay by Sir Edward 
Kughes, and the zeal of the inhabitants and adjacent chiefs, who 
detested the^ Mysoorean rule, enabled them to continue a pi otracted 
and liighly meritorious defence, deserving a more ariiple (fescriptiou 
^tlfan the records afford, until the early part of this year ; wlien the 
^arrivaS of reinforcements under Major Abington, enabled tliem by 
|a , determined sortie td raise the siege, by the^ capture qf all the 
|enemy’s cannon, amounting to sixty pieces, With the whole of their 
baggage equipments. The Mysoorean 'General, Sirdar Khto, was 
wounded and taken prisoneiv witli about i,200 men who failed in 
effecting tlieii; retreat ; and in a few days afterwards the remaining 
fugitives wlio had taken post at the dismantled French settlement 
of Mahe, surrendered at^discretmn.. ^ 

Sirdar Khan, whose conduct at Nidgognl* in 1770, has already 
introduced him to the readei's notice, had ii\y acquaintance wdth the 
Europeai? scion no of attack and defence, but after failing in several 
assaiilts which w(ire rejiclled by the braver^ of the defenders, and 
finding every ordinary battery Opposed by (Corresponding and more 
skilful defensive means, ^ or destroyed by sorties; adopted a s'Jiecics 
of offensive work, which from its height sliould enable him to see 
and C(')Uiiteract the designs of the besieged, and from its construction 
be exempt from, the daugons of assault. An, immense extent of base 
served as the foundation ^or spyeral siic(?.cssive stories, eonsfcrueted of 
tlie trunks^,^ f trees, in successive lay(‘rs crossing each othei*, and 
compactdi by earth r^immed between tlie intervals; the ep 7 itriv- 
ances in the rear for raising the guns were removed when the erection 
'was complete, and enorliums inaccessible towers rearing up their 
summits by tlie successive Addition of anotlicr story, as the besieged 
covered themselves from the proceeding, cxlnbitcd a system of attack 
too curious to be dismissed in silence, but too imperfectly impressed 
by distant recollectionf to be well described. ^Hydf^r distinctly 
perceiyed the danger to which lus affairs on that coast would be 
exposed by the ruin of this corps, and 'the necessity which might 
ensue fot vletaching a large portion of his army, or moving the whole, 
if the English shoull sufficiently augment their force on his western 
frontier: and his anxiety on this and other accounts, although softened, 
Iwafi not relieved by the success of hissoii against Colonel Bratliwaite, 
|who since the capture of Negapatam had been enabled to re-establish 
jthe Raja’s government over tlfe territory of Tanjore. Tlr's officer, 
^encamped in a pkin with about 2,000 moii, and trusting to a sys- 
|tem of intclligciicet actually conducted by' liyder S agency, continued 
to disbclicye the ajiproadi of an enemy' as aimotinced to him by an 
intelligent natiYe,^ mitil he perceived Iiimself to be surrounded by 

- — V 1 — - — 1 

Vol. i, page 377. ' ’ 

t From the relation of the lute Sir Barry Closi*’, one of the besieged. 

I 'ibis native, an apui'ent inau,' after protesting against the 

Coloiiers incredulity^ ihountgd his Uor^o un<j„escaped to Tanjore. 
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superior nunbers. The attempt to retreab was found to«be nuavaiU 
irig, and the highest efforts of ^gallantry, skill, .and perse verarioe iu 
the commander and Ins troops crAiId -not avert a fate similar in most' 
respects t^ tha^ of Baillie. Mons. Lally, who as usual, att(«ided Tiypoo 
with his corps, establishing in a still more distinguished mann-er, by 
hiit endeavours to arrest an unavailing carnage, and by su(;h atten-, 
tions to the wounded as he was pfsnnitted to^extend, a clfaracter too 
•amiable for the J^iavage scengj in wliich he was doomed to farticipiiJte. 

AlUiough the behavioui; of.all the English officers in this luifor- 
titnate affair was highly e^'edibJrdo to the* national character, one 
coincidence is too remarkable to be ot^eflookod. Lieutenant Sampson, 
who commanded the little corps pf cavalry with Colonel Brathwalte, 
had so peculiarly distinguished himself, to cause his name to be • 
united by the enemy with thal of his chief; and to this day the 
Mysooreans, in ilarratirfg the campaign •of TaTijore, continiie tlius to 
associate the name of this gallant young man, Bmthiuaite Sampsoih, 
as if it we^e one name.% • # * * 

The temporary cxjiltation^prodiicccUby this intelfigence, and his/ 
consequent ccynmand over ^ large ])ortiou of tte Tanjorean territory,; 
could not remove ttM3 settled dejectioii of Hyde/s ruiiyl. He and his ' 
English opponeftts reciprocally apprised of events unknown 4o the 
other, and each ignorant of facts which the other knew, 'sfere sever- 
ally disposed to gloomy anticipations, •’i^ie .English knew of the 
powerful body of French troojili whibR nljght be soon expected on ^ 
the coast, and feared an indelinite protraction of tlie Mafl^^tta war : 
Hyder* whose original plan of conquest c^ssentially depended on* 
French co-operation, ascribed® to insince}iity and evasion, delays^ 
which had arisen from causes which that»jjeo]^le*couy not control, 
and certainly from no disinclination^ to aid #in the destruction of^ 
the English power. Added to this distrust of* the French, he had 
reasons too unQauivogal, fo];® knowing, U)at he was immediately to 
lose the co-operation of the Pooinf Mahrattas, as ]ie had alrealy been 
, disappointed of» the aid erf Nizam Ali, and two b^’anches *of the 
Mahratta confederacy, Moodajee Bhounsla and Sindej^tby the 
commanding talents of Mr. Hastings. The |irst and second of 
these* had been neutralized by meaifs to wl>i<di we have abeady 
adverted, and Sindea had* been converted into a friend, by the 
influence of the same great mind. While that chief contirfVied 
to ^ve^ the weight of his talents and nulitary force, to »tho 
Ma*atta operations ok ^he western i^de of ihe peninsula, the 
efforts of Colonel Godrfacd, although conducted with skill and 
energy, had led te no decisive rqpult ; ynd Mr. Hastings, while 
pressed for exertions on the eastern and westefn coast® of a magni- 
tude which would have appalled an ordinary ijiinct, conceived the 
masterly design of detaching ^hisbhief also from the Mahratta con-| 
federacy, Icff attjekiRg from.Jth^ si(ie of Bengal, the seat of hist 
resources in the centrepof fJhe pentn^ula. A lespec table detachment, { 

under Colonel Camac, conducted •tlvc service in a* manner worthy of 
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?Sts original* conception : and the junction of an additional force 
liinder Colonel Miiir*.having placed the latter officer in command, he 
concluded a treaty of peace with Si'hdca, on the 13th October 1781, 
which that chief “ agreed, if it should be deemed ffdvisjfblej that 
he would endeavour to mediate a peace between tlie English and 
jij'der, and also between them and the Peshwa, but if these dbjects 
sh'oulJ nofbe effected, he engaged not to assist or oppose either 
patty.” " ‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The importance of detaching JSiijdea from the alliance, by 
weakening the power of' the Mahraitta confederacy, was wsufficientiy 
obvious ; and the influence of Ihfs secession in determining the Poona 
Mahrattas to ^ pacific views was merely probable; but the exact 
nature of the influence of 'these preliminary events on the connexion 
between JTydor and the Mahi’attas appears® to have been known to 
themselves alone, and so dexterously conce&.lcil by both, as apparently 
to have escaped^ the observation of the English diplomatic agents, 
ifl'he nature of the treaty#with Sindca was su^n discovered by Noor- 
iu-Dcen the Mysoorean vake^jl at Poona, and^latein the preceding 
year Hyder had beccmie apprised ol^ all .its intended .^bearings. It 
will be T’ccolleiitcd, that ^s a preliminary to th^^wiir, the territories 
formeniy Mahratta, north of the river Tooiiibuddi*a, occupied by 
llyder in Consequence of his connexion with llagoba, had, in 1779, 
been confirmed tb hin\ o j tor^^^in conditions, by the existing govern- 
^ ment at Poona, and when*Not)f-u-Dfceii requested an explanation of 
^ the views^ilffiie minister ^ana Furnavese, consequent on the treaty 
'concluded between Sindto and tlie English, he was distinctly inform- 
ed of Nana’s intention to accept the mediation in its fullest extent ; 
and to unite \^th flhe^En^lisU in compelling Hyder to make a reason- 
,^ahle peace : but it was^dded, thaf Hyder had still one method left of 
avei ting an arrangement, rendered necessary by the interests of the 
Mahratta State. If he woi*ld immedii*tply evacuate, the territories 
north of the Toombuddra, nnd abflfiidoii hk claims on the Poligai’s 
south of that river, which had also beeuethe subject of negotiation 
in 1779, 41^0 Poona Mahrattas would not only continue the English 
war with renewed vigour, but find means of regaining the co-operation 
ofSindea; and before concluding any treaty, time would be given 
for Noor-u-Decn to receive his master’s mstructions on this overture. 
Hyder’s answer was of course of a hature to protract the negotia- 
jtion^but the treaty,, bf Sulbeys}yQiweexx the English and l^al^^atfa 
fStates was concluded on f4® 17th of May, 1782 ; and by one of^lthe 
I stipulations, the Mahrattas cautiously avoiding g^ny notice of the 
f territories abovemc‘ntione|i, engaged that witm^ six mouths^, after 
‘ thfe ratificatiV)ii,.Hycfer should be obliged to relinquish to the English 
and to tlffeir allies territories tak^ fropi them since the date of 
his treaty with the Peshwa (Madoo Pow) on the 10th of February 
1767. The diplojpatic oversight Wai^ commhited of not limiting a 
tithe for «the exchangee %e r^tifii&tlons this treaty : that of the 
<loveriior-General is dat€«i on thM 7th;^of Juha 1782, The delay 
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of Nana Furnavese, the Poona minister, at that period the topic 
of various conjecture, is now for the first time 4%veIoped by the facts ' 
above recited : the date of his* ratification being the 20th Deceml1br| 
1782, immediately after he had been secretly appiised^of the death! 
of Hyde? on the 7th of the same month. . * • 

• The treaty of Salbey was negotiated with great ability, by Mr^ 
David Anderson, as English plenipotentiary on one • parf, with 
p Sindea, •ostensibly *a mjlitajy chief, and suUord^ate member of ^he 
Mahratta confederacy, in the strange and* anomalous capacity, not 
only of plenipotentiary on*beWf of the.Peshwa, airhead of the 
Mahratta State, but also* of guarantee, mutually chosen 'by ^both 
parties, and* bound by this treaty to unite wiiJ^ either against the 
other, in the event of its infraction. An -attempt to unravel these * 
complex relations, so often represented as unintelligible,* may be 
acceptable to some of my readers, and^ill afford the opportunity of 
endeavouring to trace *from its source the true character of those 
relations between the varibus branches of.ijji® Mahratta State, yhich 
have sometimes been dignifiecj wjth the name of Constitution. 

.When the results*of the early predatory habits of SevajeeJbegan 
to assume the character of importance wliich pointed him out to the 
Mahratta people, Ss the deliverer predicted in their numerojis pro- 
phecies ; the force which he acquired from their reunion, from the 
gorgeous improvidence of the kings oftDeskan, which compelled them 
to disband their means of safety ; arid sjAse*quently from the false 
policy of Aurengzebe, whn transferred the remnantej^f subdued* 
armiea into the most formidable enemies of .the St&te ; + iffiese united* - 
mea^s enabled Sevajee to seiz^ an extensive portion of tenitory both 
above and below the western ghauts, whi^, as Ws power assumed a 
more solid consistence, he converted into soft of ndffcional domain^ 
a new and enlarged centre, for a mor^ widely e^ttended plan of uni- 
versal plunder. A range qf forts erected or improved along the 
summits (Jf tli<? lofty grahite fountains, composing the various 
chains, which ^psue from the great range of western ghauts, served 
as depositories for spoil, and of security for the families of the chiefs. 
These chiefs almost exclusively arose from among the jfgricultural 
or pjystoral tribes ; and during the periods unfllvorable for military 
operation, on the original pursuits of their forefathers wus engrafted 
the care of military equipment, and chiefly of rearing among the 
mouj^tains, that hardy race of horses, whiA, mounted hy a more 
iroji .ra efi jof jnen. carrie^J from the abode|^)f peace, and of a simpucity 
of manners still not extiilct, the horrors* of indiscriminate desolation 
and murder over*the other j)ortions of India. Such were the M^th- 
ratta^orse ; and ftie infantry, whiCh couBi even outstiip them, in a 
■ • ^ 

* See particularly the very alJJe hiitorical branch of the ^Annual Eegister, 
on this subject. ^ • 

t The reader isb requested to*^nsidei^the application of these observa- 
tions, and of the early history t>f SevSee, sketched^ iij the 1st vol.,^. 42, and 
^8 et seq : to the epn^on in W17, df ^e Findarees o^Malwa and Candeish. 
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rapid coursc^of several hundred miles, was composed of a lower class, 
named Malhouees, tlie inhabitants of the more eleva^ted hills, hardy 
asf they were poor. . ^ 

• The suqpessive adventures of the followers of Sc^ajeej^ed them 
to* cdn^ider this hilly tract as their place of refuge, and their home ; 
jinfi more distant countries in the single light of a fund, on Vhidi 
they mighlf draw at pleasure. These primitive ideas, of simple, 
unqualified^, and uijlimfbed rapine, gradually led to a policy unex- f 
ampled in the history of the worlds and intei*esting, as it explains 
the claim of nchointey to wJiicli modern 'Mahrattas have ascribed 
fictitious origin. Experience ‘Ciftibled thei'n to discover, that a regu- 
lated portion of plifiider frohi another country, was ultiriiately more 
profitable than an inconsiderate system of occasional rapine ; which, 
by letting lopse the instruments of destruction for the extinction of 
the capital stock, should discyialify it for^inany years from adtninis- 
tering to their future rapacity. A fourth part of the crop was the 
portion,* which the sovei;eign, in conformity ^ tlie Hindoo lawf was 
entitled to demand from his subjpcjts, time of public distress. The 
lieaveti-inspired sovei^eign of all India, fixed upon th^s iburtji, or 
chouUy as the regular amount of his demand, aw^tax in preference 
to the ^peaceful sixth ; and we find him forcibly levying this fourth, 
by meanscof officers regularly appointed, on countries as regularly 
occupied by the revenue esfeabiishments of Aurjimgzcbc ; and even on 
the property of mercaiitilb ‘travellers, passing the Mahratta fortresses. 
Every ye^-fSevajee and his immediate successors, issued forth to 
4evy tliis contribution, tp the utmost extent that the naturehofthe 
resistance, and the physical strength, of his troops enabled him to 
travel ; resistance being a^^ways deemed to justify the largest attain- 
able booty. At a l^te* period of the most successful efforts of 
Aurungzebe, when hp had obtained possession of the person of Sahoo, 
the Mahratta Raja, that captive attempted, but failed, in a negoti- 
ation for the submission of his people, dn the condition of allowing 
to them the Aeshmookee (tenth handful), the most /incient Hindoo 
assessment, as a sort of national quit-rent.^ 

On the death of Aurungzebe, Zulfecar Khan, who had possession 
of the person of the^ prisoner, ireleased him, on obtaining a consider- 
able ransom, and the services of a body gf Mahrattas to aid his own 
pai^ in the wars of the succession, (from 1707 to 1713) and the 
Raj%, restored to libeity, spurngd .at the proposed and 

exacted the choute of Decka^i^. without oppositipn. In the still wesdker 
reign of Furrncksere, when the two Seye(hof Barah had usurped 
nearly the whole powers of the State ; ' the vqunger brother, as 
Governor of, Deckan, not' only Acquiesced in the choute, but when 
pibceediug to I>elhi (A.D. 1719) for ^he dethronement of his sove- 
reign, this rebel conceded to Sahoo, double tax of choute and 
deshmookee, as a reward for ^le services of a<Mahratta army, under 
the comjnand of Balajiee<» Visoonauth'^ the fir§t P^shwa/not by the 

* M^hu, and Digest^1t)assim. 
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authority of the sovereign, but to purchase the means of dethroning 
the sovereign. Such is the true history of the^ corrupt* transaction 
on which the Mahrattas have,*^n all subsequent times, affected 4o 
found their claims to the choute, as a royal grant of the Mogyl 
emperor,%banfloning the original ground of national exS^ctioii.* • , 

, According to the hereditary tendency of all Hindoo institutions, 
BalajeeVas succeeded in the officg of Peshwa (or head of tiie adminis * 

^ tration)^by his ^oip Bajee Row, who, under the weak gov^rnmen^of 
Mohammed Shah, aftef burning the very JsubuAs of Delhi, was not 
cmly bought off by that jfeeble ’ prince b^ a confirmation of the 
. ignominious stipulation nf tlnfchgute of Deckan, but was even 
appointed ^le imperial Governor of that proving, in the vain hope 
of terminating the ’depredations of his cc^untrymen (1735). Subse- 
quently to the invasion of Na^ir Shah, (>739) Bajee Row employed * 
his increased power andli^uence to terrify the unhappj' Mohammed 
Shah into an extension* over the whoft of Hindostan of the double 
graii4;of clioute ainj deshmookeo; but these regicjins beiijg too far 
removed from the original centre of the Maliratta State to adihit of 
an annual ehforccmeift of thft dtitiand* Bajee Row found it ^expe- 
dienf to establish his nation,* by conquest <5r connivance, in the 
provinces of Gnjutat and Malwa. Goandwana and Berar were 
seized for the same purpose by a branch of the house of S^vajte, and 
these possessions served as new centre^ of new qrbits, moving in 
harmony and correspondence with ^ the toriginal system. Gooty 
formed a new centre farther ^outh ; and tln^little States pf Tanjore on « 
the cast, and Kolapore"!” on the western coast, braioches b?4he house^ 
of Shanjee, maintained pretensions, sometirnles subordinate and some- 
tim(% independent of the Poofia State, bift generally concurring iif 
its national objects. From theses ne\^ centres new •armies issued 
forth to perfonri their annual circuits of exac1:ion : Gujurat extend-*^ 
ed it.f demands from the mouths of the Nerbudda to those of the 
Indus : Mj4wa V'etched to iRc north, uirtil ultimately, under Ra^oba, 
a Mahratta army established a Mahratta post at- Lahore, the capital 
• of Punjab Ootindwana tftok the circuit of Berar to*the soutli-west, 
and looking to the north-eastward, extended its depredatidns across 

the H(joghly to the papital of Bengal.^ • 

• ■ ' ■ 

* Tliis explanation, founded on a variety of manuscript authorities^ will 
he found confirmed in all its princilpal facts, by reference to Scott^s Femhta, 

' vol. ii., pages 150 to 153 ; and in the passages quoted from that publica- 
tioiii,^!! Uie first volume of this work. • * * 

t TJie origin of tlie Bouse of Taniore hi® been alaeady explained ; that 
of Kolaporc is inore^ompl^.* Sevajee had two sons, Sambhi and Rama ; the 
first oj these had t'\y) sons, Sajioo and Sarabha ; Sahio died without issue ; 
Sainbha adopted a son, from whom is* descen^ied the faniil^^ of Kolapore, 
and according to Hindoo law, the present Raja of that jjace is imquesti®n- 
ably the lineal heir of geva^e m fhe elder branch ; tile line pa^ant Rajas 
still kept in Sittara, being iftiqutstionably descended from Rama, the 
second sun of Sevtyee. - • , * • 

f Literafly ^veVat^s? theccfhtilry waterwljjy the five branoh^s of the 
Indus. 
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These expeditions originally miscalled mulk geeree, territorial 
conquest, came in farpcess of time to justify the name ; and this 
}:feople, by seeking for the permanent 'occupation of territory, subvert- 
ed the original principle of Mahratta domination, bv absorbing in 
establishments which seldom leave a surplus, that abuncfant fund 
wtiich had been cheaply realized at the expense of others, and serv/ed 
to ke^p tire army in a state of constant and active efficiency. So 
lo®g as the old and nfew centres preserved theif primitive^destina- , 
tions, the national domains of each flourished by the accumulation 
of the wealth of the surrounding *Stat^ : but in proportiod as tlje 
appetite for fixed territoiy vas indulged, the hardy habits of the 
Ipeople gradually declined, the growth of the English poTver, and the 
/severe defeats sustained from the Abdalli Affghans of the north at 
length began to limit the ^extension of the qkoute ; the chiefs of the 
new centres of plunder began to forget their, sudordinate charactegr ; 
the Peshwa himself had usui^ed the power 6f the head of the State, 
whicji had become hereditary in his family ; and at the period of the 
treaty of Salbey, this hereditary usurper was an infant ; a minister 
(Nana Furnavese) acting in his liame even beibre his birth,* himself 
founded a second hereditaiy usurpation, by rendering the PesHwa a 
pageant, and assuming the title and pretension orhe^editary Dewan, 
or ministef. This old man did not till the last relinquish the hope 
of heirs from his^.own bodjj, aad left a virgin^ widowf who was to 
have fulfilled his vow^ ; if. thes^ hopps had been realized, the infant 

* See Kcier’s Q,urious comments on tlusWent, page 418, of this volume. 

t This lady continued, to hold possession of the impregnable '^o6k of 
Loughur, (the iron fortj until she surrendered after a lapse of upwards of 
twenty years, to the J)uke of- Wellington, on obtaining the English protection 
for her person and treasureso ^ ® • 

' It may here be obsei^ed, witlu reference to subseqifent transactions, that 
the Peshwa, continuing to be the acknowledged head of the Mahratta empire, 
was nevertheless, from this pgriod forward,cSometimes actually, but always 
virtually a prisoner, in the hands of successive ^parties oii his subjects, and 
never fglt himself to ‘be really liberated from 'that degrading and perilous 
thraldom, until ^3stored, if not to imperial doLiinion, at hast to liberty and 
free ageney ; and to the enjoyment of a more moderate, but a safer power 
than that of his predecessors, by the consequences of the treaty of Bassein, 
concluded on the 31st*Pecember ol802. A short abstract is annexed pf the 
fate of the Peshwas subsequent to Madoo Bow. Narain Row fell by the 
Cons^uences of intestine commotion, ^evat Madoo Row, the infant above 
delcnbed, from the miseries of his situation, was guilty of ^hiicide : the 
present Peshwa, alternately a prisoner and pageant, lived from his infap,cy in 
the hourly dread of assassin^Amn ; and after bei^g tossed about ^ a firize 
of combatants and intriguers, he finally escaped in 1802, to the wotection of 
the English, from a .pitched battle fought b^ ihe trdbps of Powlut Row 
Sipdea, and Holcar ipr the<.possesdon of Ms person. It was the n'',tional 
character of the English, and the known treachery of bis countrymen, that 
de^ermine>l his pr^ere^ce ; thpse who may^doubt the pdlicy, are at least not 
entitled to quei^ion the humanity of ^his ^4an]^ement. The author has the 
most unquestionable grounds to the feejmg which determined his 

choice, had, up to the departore of theja^e Sir Bj Close from that court, con- 
tinued daily to increase, ana from t^e character of successor, there is no 
reason to doubt of iti| continuance. ( 
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CIIAP.^XXIV.] IIYDER REVIEWS ^IS SITUATION. 

minister must have had his guardian ; that gu«ardian jnust nec( 3 s- 
sarily have been himself the minister, and wonfd have been embar- 
rassed with the custody, 1st, offthc.hereditary llaja; 2nd, tlic heft- 
ditary Peshwa ; 3rd, the hereditary ' Dewan ; and WQ,uld without 
much doflbt Ifave been himself prepared to add another link. t5 ttie 
chain* of usurpation. In such a conflict of pretensions every wKy^ 
defective, the chiefs were embarBassed in the choice of jfartieS ; and 
^ each, as .was naiuftil, thought himself as wfell entitled afts Nana^to 
the custody of the pageant, arid the oflicer of usurper. The character 
therefofe of political indcjitjndence, and tfee quality ®f guarantee, 

• engrafted by Sindea on* hfs mililarj* £tfi(Fdiplomatic powers, in the 
treaty of Silbey, was not so much an assumption of authority over 
his acknowledged Superior the* Peshwa, as over the person who 
governed in the name of .that infant, tod Vhom Sindea^^as a soldier 
j)Ossessed of substantL^l jDwer, thouglit himself (jualified at any 
time to supplant. • 

We return from ^his digressive illustration of the irca^ of 
Salbcy, to the military operations of tfie Mysoorcaiis and the 
English. • * ** V ft . 

Hyder, ift reviewing Ifis acJbual situation, felt himself foiled in 
every battle witU Sli' Eyre Coote. Disappointed, and as ho thought, 
deceived by the French ; assailed in a vulnerable part of western 
territories, where a detached army wvm (fcstroyed, and farther rein- 
forcements threatened more extgnsivCtQ^er^ifeons ; a general insurr^- 
tion< of .tlm ISjairs over the whole province of Malabar, ag^j^vated by 
a rel¥:JlJ^on in Bullum and Coorg, two distiict;,s on the summit of the 
hills wllicli overlook that province, might be*deemcd in the ordinary ^ 
cour^ of Indian warfare ; but in addition Jo all tliosc misfortunes, 
he Wixs now openly ^ threatened with the* more toibarrrCfesing danger , 
of a Maliratta invasion from the norCli. Deeply reflecting on this^ 
unproSperous aspect of affairs^he determined to concentrate his forccj 
to abandon iiis Soiiernerof^cohque^t in Coromandel, and to directi hisf 
undivided eflbrts, for* the exjmlsion of the 'English from tho| 
•western coast, and afterwarfls for the preservation of his dominions, 
and for watching the course of events. With these views, *Ae com- 
menced in December 1781, the destruction of most of the minor posts 
of Coromandel in his possession, mined the fortifications of Arcot, 
preparatory to its demolition* seat otf by large convoys all the heai;ry 
guns and stores, and compelled the population of the country, 
hitlioito well protected, k) cmigi'atc, ^ith^heir flocks and herds to 
Mysoor. • * * • 

It was about tHis perhid that Hyder being mutfli indisposed, was 
either by accident di* design,* left eiTtircly •alone#with lii^ inioistea: 
Euwaftea : after being for ' some time apparently imiwersed in deejf 
thought, he addressed hinfeelf Popmea, in the following words 

“ I have committed^a great err#r, I Jiave purchased a draught of 
Seandee, at the price of^a oPPa^odas : ” ^candee, the feriiientcd 

. * Related t(Mlic author by hooniea.# 
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[CHAP. XXIV. 


juice of the r wild date tree produces the most frantic species of 
intoxication, and a draught of it is sold for the smallest copper coin ;) 
h% intended to intimate by thisibrcible idiom, that the war was an 
act of intoxifiation ; and that its advantages and disadvantages boro 
to each other, the relation of a farthing and a lac of Pagodas, ^(40, 000^.) 

shall pay dearly for my arrogance ; between me and the Ikigliah 
there weroperhaps mutual groundstof dissatisfaction, but no sufficient 
cause for War, and I mi^ht have made them my friends in .spite of, 
Mohammed Ali the most'ticacherous of men. The defeat of many 
Baillies andf Brathwaites will not destroy them. I can rifln their 
resources by land, but I caf>n/ot<-dry up the sea ; and I must be first 
weary of a war inf* which I can gain nothing by fightipg. I ought 
to have reflected that no man of coriimon sense Will trust a Mahratta, 
and that thpy themselves^ do ifot expect to Jbe trusted. I have been 
amused by idle expectations of a Freifech jEbree from Europe, but 
supposing it to arrive, and %o be successful here, I must go alone 
agai^ist the Mahrattas, apd incur the reproach of the French for dis- 
trusting them j for I dare not adniit them in force to Mysoor.” 

•^Preparatory to^his own iiltimate movement, a force under 
Muckdoom Ali was appointed for^he Restoration ol^ his affairs in 
Malabar, and 'another under Woffadar (a ChelSr) Coorg, while a 
still mor^ remarkable Chela, Shcick Ayaz, (Vol. i, page 400, and 
'Appendix to chap. 18), wr.s c^rdered from Bednoro for the recovery 
of BuUum. The spoliationo^»f evcjjy movable property in Coro- 
mandel w;^. in rapid pregress, and a few days only remained before 
he should have cbmplefed his arrangements for springing th^ mines 
,, at Arcot and evacuating the country : when intelligence was received 
lof the actual arrival and^laiiding at Porto Novo of the long expected 
fsttccours froih Francfe> amounting to about 3,()00f men including a 
regiment of Africfins. Tipp*&o, whoso corps still operated in the 
southern countries, was immediately ordered to pi’occed thithAr, and 
confer with the chiefs. Tlyder Jiad '^soon after v'-ardsi, a personal 
interview with Monsieur Cossigny and A-dmiral Suffrein, and being 
entirely satisfied of the expected anivafof Monsieur Bussy at the 
head of”’a large division, it was agreed that while waiting the 
(junction of these troops, th a fort.Q £.^CuddalQye should be reduced 

i and prepared as a French ctej^t, and that on the arrival of 
l^on^ieur Bussy, the united forces should seek a decisive action 
r^h the English t^rmy. In the meanwhile, the difficulty of 
providing supplies consecjjjpnt ^on his late arrangements fo d^esolat- 
ing the country, dggravat^d the ordinaiy causes for mutual distrust,/ 
and prevented that cordial intercourse so'’ indispensable to the suc- 
cess of cogoint operatiofis. - o .t 

^ The French and English nations had severally made the greatest 
exertions to^ohtaiifiihat pre-emh 3 ien<^ in Coromandel, which in two 
successive wars, continued Jo bcia main olgect of national policy ; 

ji . ■ - . - - n ' ' ® ' '' c - 'C ■ ■ ' 

* Elate Sylvestris. AinsHo.^^ <?• 
t^'lfistoir* de la deAiere guerre, ^ge 297. 
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and the French government had wisely committed supreme 
direction of their affairs in the East to the affle and experienced 
hands of Monsieur Bussy. The fimt impediment to the execution of Ifts^ 
plans arose from the capture, by Admiral Kempenfeldt,^of a convoy,! 
on whicif was Embarked the first division of his troops m Deccfhber^^ 
1781, •and a second convoy experienced a similar fate in April 17il2. ' 
Monsieur Bussy arrived at the Isle of France, in June of thft same* 
^ year, anj foundthsfti the Governor, unapprisclU of these disasters, had 
already, in the preceding becember, before it was possible to have 
received the consequent orders ‘despatched J)y Monsieu^ Bussy from 
• the Cape of Good Hope,*eiflbarked tke first division of the troops des- 
tined for QDromandel, on the fleet under Moftsieui; D’Orves, by 
whose death on thd passage, tlfe command devolved on Admiral 
Suffrein, an ofiicer for acl^vity, enterprise, Snd resource, not exceeded 
by any of his contemppraiies. He made the coast witfi Ifi ships of 
the line, and 18 other ships, chiefly traSisports, considerably to the 
northward of Pulicat, ^n the same day that Sir Edward* Hughes, 
after the capture of Trincomallee, had returned to anehor at Madras 
with six ; but by a fori?Lmate coinci&endfe, ho was on the very mextl 
day joined bjf three ships \)f the line fron^ England, and ventured! 
with these uneq/ial Wmbers to encounter the French fleet. Mens. * 
Suftrein, whose intelligence indicated only six ships o^the line, 
hoped by a decisive blow, to have destijoygd the English squadi’on in 
the open roads of Fort St. Geq^'ge, jpid tfims fo have been in a con- 
dition for the complete investment of the phice by sea aiv^l Jiand ; but 
on a 4 )jjroaching the roads in this confidence, anti perceiving the 
unexpected reinforcement of^ three ships* he hesitated in his 
man(3&uvres, and ultimately stood away to tho soi^thward, followed * 
without any hesitation by the British flee^l^ t^ actiofl terminated 
without the capture on either side of a^ship of wsn* ; but the masterly 
conduSt of Admiral Hughes, who commenced the battle, by bearing- 
down upon •the* k-ansports, text hijm in possession of six vessels, Jive 
being merely re-captures*; but tne sixth, a transport ladep, with 
•troops, which op*erated as a*farther reduction of the mtans possessed- 
by Mons. Bussy. The French fleet after this action, pro<?rfcded to! 
land at Porto Novo the troops already •adverted to, and afterwards| 
to the rendezvous of the scattered convoy at Point de Galle, while 
Admiral Sir E. Hughes, whose sliips had suffered severely, repaiijed 
his damages at Trincomallee, and returned to Madras eai*ly in March. 

iflthftugh similat disasters did not bijfall the ^reinforcements of 
troops despatched by th^ Jlnglish Government, a Variety of causes 
contributed to render them ineffective. About tiie same time that 
Admiral Suffrein leA France with a*naval Veinforcemenfc for Mons. 
D’Orves, carrying also a divisiojf of the troops to ^e etnployed undef| 
Mods: Bussy^ a amilar expediti<)n under Commodore Johnson aiUH 
General Medo:Bt3 sailed tfrom Endafiid .Th^MeTOC^^ 
bpth^was ;• of the* 

French to secure it tij* their j^ew allies ; of^tne Eiiglish to wrest it 
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from both. ,Tlie English expedition watering at I?Qrt,o £i‘aya, in one 
' lof the Cape de Verd ,If^lands, was actually surprised on the 16th of 
A^ril 1781, by the s([iiadrori of Mom.* Suffrein, who by a precipitate 
c<(i>nfidonco ir^tlie hicility of success against a state of defective pre- 
•ptu’aticiu, failed by the same disregard of careful dtisposftion, and 
Retired Jifter a confused and irregular action without the capUire i)f 
any vdsscl on either side. It was date in June before tlie British 
sepiadron, filler tlie repair of their damages, obtaidedc by tlio, capture ^ 
of a Dutcli sliip as ftiey approached the latitude of the Cape of Good 
Hope, the rctpiisite inforpiation for fheh' future guidance. * In tlm 
winter of the southern heinigpliere*Tabl6 Fay, or tlie port of Cape ■ 
Town, the capital lof tlie colony, situated to the westwird of that 
^ ])romontory is an unsafe ancliora^e; while Simons Bay, at the 
bottom of False Bay, to tfle eastward of tli^^ Capo, affords a secure 
liarbour. • Admiral Suffrein had anticipated tho English by repairing 
to the latter jiort ; but the liomeward bound mci’chant ships of the 
J^utcji, who always considered Simon’s Bay a hazardous inlet for 
unwieldy vessels, preferred to encounter the dangers of an hostile 
s(jua(lroii by anchoring in thh eminently secuit), but ill-watered and 
nearly uninhabited havei^of Saldanlifi BaJ^, on the western coast, and 
there, pn consequence of the intelligence obtailfedi from the prize, 
they wcrc^captured by Commodore Johnstone. The prior arrival of 
Mons. Suffrein fdi the Cap^haadng disconcerted the first part of the 
English plan, Commo(lol’e^Jok^^stone, returned with liis prizes and 
• |threo frii^^s to Englaitd, while thC tremainder of the squadron 
•^prosecuted their ^oyagQ^ to Bombay: an arrangement to wlpcli the 
^French* attributed much of tlieir ^wn success, and the want of 
frigates with the British ^squadron in India was equally uiifortftnato 
^ to the natidnal c^iimerce as ‘unfavorable to its maritime and 
military operations* A fifty-%un ship, accidentally separated, was 
captured by the French, and occupied a place in their line (Jn the 
17tb February 1782, wliilo*^ tboth^e sMps^alitodyt'ihenliioned of the 
same {V|uadron joined Sir Edward Hughes a few days previous to 
that en^gomdnt. A portion of the troops with Cleneral Medows* 
prrived iif these ships ; and by a singular determination, that general 
pfiicor continued t(f serve on ship-board, instead of occupying his 
proper place in the army, which Sir Eyre Coote had declared his 
intention of resigning t*o Ids chargei-f- 'The remaining troops of this 
expedition ititended fey Sir Eyre Cooto to reinforce the army under 
his own command, had, injgonscquencc of ap open rupture® b(?kiyeen 
him and Lord Macartudy been employed on operations on the 
western coast, to which our narrative will roturri! 

^ * Hiskflrd de la*deniiere guerre, note to page 313. 

t “•It is nof wi^i me,” (said the General, m a private letter to a friend ' 
at Bengal,)' “•as it was with the Dinke 4 )f Marlborough after the battle of 
Blenheim, who, seeing a French soldier fall wounded, after bravely defending 
himself, rode up to him and safd, ‘ mv 4iiravG^(^low, Imd all the French been 
Uke you ^ no Gen^ra^,’ T^aid tb%?Soldier,) * it is f\pt inanjtlike me that were 
wanting, but one lijce you % and ikis*not one Uhe iw^that you now want, but 
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Sir Ejre Cobte, Commander-in-Chief of all tho* King’s and 
Company’s troops in India, and member of tfie Supremo Council 
of Bengal, was, wlicn acting ‘^’ithin the territories of Fort St. 
George, a member of that council, and considered b#- them to bo| 
constitufionalfy subject to the orders of its majority. Althouglr; 
Lord^Macartney professed to follow the example of his predecessors,* 
in committing to Sir Eyre Coot^ the militaary' conduct of the war, it^ 

^ was argued, that \he cesijion by a Governmenj^ of all dbntrol orer 
its military measures, would, with thts •extinction of its powers, 
involvS a dereliction of its duties ; and the very ordera requisite for 
• t*lie remedy of those defeats of supplji, of which they received such 
incessant oomplaints, necessarily involved operations not alone 
collaterally, but directly of a Inilitary nature. The arrangements* « 
for the capture of the Dutch s^tlements liad been madu without thej 
participation of Sir Ey^e Coote, and d^iring his absence iit the lield.| 
The abstract propriety “of these measures was justified by their suc- 
cess ; and military instructions to the di^fjint provinces, (Vlioii the 
absence of the Commander-in-Qhief rendered it iTnpracticable to 
consult him,) was not*deemc(f to be an*unduc*interference witfi the 
conduct of tlfc army unde!* the* immediate* orders of §ir Eyre Cooto. 
On the part of tiie Commander-in-Chief, it was argued, that all 
interference in military command, was an invasion of his consti- 
tutional authority as, Commander-in«Cliief of tho»troops of all tlie 
presidencies ; and that every ;^uch i*i#erfeidince of the local Govern- 
ment had a direct tendency*to obstruct arid defeat milit.^ry plans of * 
a wul^r range, of which that local Govcrnipcnt had neither inform- 
ation noi* control. Althougl^ for some time after the arrival of. 
Lord Macartney, an intercoui*sc prcvailejl, full tof reciprocal cour- 
tesy and rcspecjt, these indications of conftde/cc ancf co-operation 
had gradually dimiiushed, and ultimately disappeared. On the last 
returft of Sir Eyre Coote fro^p Vellore, he complained with the great- 
est asperity of^ttie nflglqpt ‘of th^ department of supply during his 
absence; declarcd||||liat experience had shown* he could pJace no 
• reliance on the fRper attention being paid to the waijts of the 
army ; formally absolved himself from all responsibility ; announced 
his intention of imni^diately resigning a commffnd which his honor 
and reputation would no longer allow him to retain, and in a sub- 
seejaent despatch, intimated, that ho waited for that purpose the 
arrival of General Medows, from Bombay. • • 

• Ho #11 ad applied to the Supreme (^p^ernment of Bengal to res- 
tore his authority, witlKfht having previously hotid^d to that of 
Madras, the pointi^ in wfiich he considered it to he invaded, and did 
not et^en condescend to explain, ^hen after an admonition from 

■ ^ ^ — • V ^ 

many like those I have brought ; t)ut to bo plain witBP you, 1 have so little 
information respecting Indian waiSare?being altogether without experience 
in it, that I should do m«ch more liaraa indearning my trade, than I could 
ever compensate for havipg 40amt it. must, therefore, decline the honor 
you intend me.’'* This passage; althongll given from memory, is believed to 
be literally correct. • % • • • 

• • • 
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Bengal, thatrGovernment requested information ; the interposition 
of the Supreme Gov.emment, first, by tempex’ate advice, and ulti- 
mately by command, led to a farther distraction in public councils, 
where unanimity was so urgently required. The employment on 
Hhe western coast (contrary to the wishes of the (Senerffl) of the 
itrhops to which we have adverted, was a consequence of «these 
dissensions.' Mr. .Sulliym,, political" resident at Tanjore, and cTbarged 
with a gefieral superintendence of all tl^e southhrnr provinijes, had 
from his central situation* stnd the confidence reposed in his talents, 
been made the medium of communication between the two* coasts, 
and was authorized by Lord ••MacaAney ^o Open all his despatches, ■ 
and make all the dommuni'cations in duplicate which their contents 
should require. In the exercise of this discretionary power, which 
he inferred to extend to everything <3onnecied with the public ser- 
vice, ho 'v^as induced by his public zeal to^open despatches addressed 
to the naval and military commanders-in-chfcf at Madras ; from the 
officers cOmmanlling these reinforcements : ajid unsuspicious of the 
existing disunion among the higher authorities, officially knowing 
fromdiis own Government tlie importance which they, as well as the 
Governor-General attached to strengthehing the diversion oh the 
western coast, already commenced at TellicherryVafld naturally con- 
cluding, tiiat the views of his Government could not be diflerent 
from those of the Commaiider-in-Chief ; ventured to address letters 
to the naval and militsfily officers on the western coast, unfolding 
■ these viey% expressing his confidenos that they would receive 
" corresponding orders, and communicating such information, as he 
^possessed, and such opinions as he h%d formed, regarding tlic most 
advisable plan of cperatiqps m that quarter. ^ 

Although Sir I^dWard'Huglies, on first receiving from Lord 
Macartney the despatches of Mr. Sullivan, expressed his approbation 
of the whole proceeding and its consequences ; yet on communi- 
cating with Sir Eyre Cooie, they^^addrliss^d a join-t^ letter to Lord 
Macaiiney, treating the conduct of Mr. SullivajlP an unauthorized 
violatioq of their official despatches, and an 9i|al assumption of 
authority' which they had not delegated and could not transfer to 
any man, and much“less to a man who must necessarily be uninform- 
ed of their intentions and plans : and this unfortunate incident was 
considered by Sir Eyre Coote as an*- aggravated invasion of his law- 
ful authority, branching from the head of the Government to its 
subordinates, although h^-muk have beeiij at the time distiiactly 
aware that from the intermediate countey being covered with the 
enemy's horse, the despatches themselves could*' not possibly have 
been sent ;<and that the extracts in a diminutivb hand rolleitup to 
the sizej of a qUill, and successively transmitted by Mr. Sullivan’s 
spies, constituted J^s only informa§ion df his own despatches, the 
originals of which he prob^bly^ did not re^^eive for many months 
afterwards. Without^ ferther oh"‘ef'5^atianion the effeete of this un- 
c-j: — ^ 

^ 13th March (1782. 
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happy controversy, the reader will probably be disposed to concur 
in the opinion, that it resulted infinitely mo/e from the defective * 
system of the Government, fhfein ficom the eminent men who w&e 
entrusted with its execution ; and although this estimable veteran 
could nSt fail to discover through the fullest drapery* of Lord 
Macartney's compliments, many intelligible insinuations, that miftih* 
more might have been done, thaii was actually accomplfehedlby the 
army ; jt must, •with whatever reluctance, bfe aljpwed th^it the tem- 
per evinced by Sir Eyre Coote on this and* other occasions, exhibited 
mournful evidence of his having outlived .some of the^most attrac- 
tive qualities of his earlief charactei. • 

The serious importance which w£ts attaclled to the preserv- 
ation of TrinooimUee, had induced the* Admiral, late in March, • 
to sail for that place, with • a reinforcement of tijoops, and a 
supply of military stores# On the gOth of that month, he was 
joined on his passage? by two ships of the line from England, 
whose crews were qjctremcly reduced by the scurvy;* but the 
importance of his immediate qbject, and the farther view of 
covering and roceivitig a convoy wifh troqps ai^ stores •from 
England, at appointed rendezvous, hiduced him to keep on 
his course, witU tne determination of neither seeking nor, shun- 
ning the enemy. But the same object,, though with difteient views, 
which affected the conduct of the English Admiml, had a cori'es- 
ponding influence over that of Monskmr Sdffrein ; for he also know 
of the approaching convoy^ and the futVe fate of the campaign • 
madii ^ equally important to the French, ^lat it*should be cut off, 
as to the English, that it shojild be preserved. The hostile fleets, 
cam8 in sight of each other on the 18tl]f of April, fifteen leagues 
from Trincomallee,^ the Englisli •line *conristj^ig of ^eleven ships, , 
carrying 732 guns* and the French,* of twelve, carrying 770. A| 
sangidnary contest, which, after a varie^ of manoeuvres, took place! 
on the 12tU,, tefiminated before without any decisive result, •andj 
both fleets, dialed to the extent of being unable to* reniw the 
• contest, continued at anclior, in sight of each otlier, until the 19th ; 
when the French fleet, after an ineffective demonstration, made * 
sail and disappearec^ for the purpose of repafring its damages at 
Baticdlo, a port in Ceylon, while the English proceeded for a similar 
purpose to Trincomallee, in the same Island. • 

Every hope of decisive measines hy larifl was necessarily rie- 
pend^t^on naval co-operation. Althoii^h the qpibarrassment of a 
convoy with the Frenc^ ^eet had induced Sir Edward Hughes in 
the first action to meet it v^ith inferior pjimbeift ; the same inferi- 
ority 8f nine to twmve when he lefi Madras, precluded the attempt 
to cover the transports necessaj-y for the conjuni^ oPemtioiffe to the 
southward, \\^hich, with a decicied naval superiority. Sir Eyre Coote 
would have been inclined to propose.# The result of these naval 
contests, thefefore, Mthpugh unimrin^y honofttUe to the British char- 
acter, and productive* of th«^ highly important* ljut negative con- 
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sequence of preventing the contrasted effect of a conjunct operation 
against Fort St. George, had in the meanwhile limited the plans of 
Sir Eyre to movements purely of W defensive nature. On leaving 
:J5Cu(y.alore, iii the preceding year, he abstained from the effectual 
demolition of that weak place, in the hope that the naval sd^jeriority 
iof th^ Endish would preserve its great convenience to hjs* own 
operations, without risking its beiiig seized and strengthened as kn 
im^oHant Hcp&t fojf the French. The precaution ©even of mining , 
the place appears to have been omitted ; and although two ships had 
been despatched from Madras witl^, a* tcinforcement, it capitulate^d 
without even the show of i»es{stance on the 8th of April, before 
tlieir anival f the whole garrison of this extensive towm not having 
- exceeded four hundred sgpoys and five artillerymen. WliDe the 
operations of the army were suspended in anxious expectation of the 
result of the naval action of 12th of April, of which rumour liad 
conveyed various and contradictory accounts, the united forces of 
Ilydor and the French ou«the 11th of May sufidenly appeared before 
iPerrnacoil, a Rill fort situated ^bout twen^ miles N. W. from 
Pondicherry. ^ 

Sii* Eyre Coote, on receiving this intelligence, instahtty marched 
for it» relief ; but one of those violent*storins, accompanied by the 
descent of’ton'onts of rain by night, followed by suffocating heat in 
the day, which'' at fjiis ScaSbn of the year sf)metimes precede the 
^ change of the monsoon' not- only arrested his progress, but was 
eminently-destruf tive to his equipments and his troops ; and while 
witnessing a scene of dwitress which no human means could afeKcve, 
•he had the mortification^. to hear that Pcrmacoil had capitulated on 
Hhe 16th, anc^that tlje united forces were advancing towards Wandi- 
# wash. Sir Eyre Coo^e, bn tlujfirfet intelligence of the landing of the 
French, had ordered this place to be mined preparatory to its even- 
tual demolition, if that ig^asure shosjild become necessary''; but 
althbugh in. his public despatches of this* date lie deScribett the aspect 
of pulnic affaii;^, in consequence of the jk^structioni- of the southern 
^corps un'^cr Colonel Brathwaite ; the junction of the French forces ; ® 

‘ !thecaptm'e of Cuddalore and IPerrnacoil, and the indecisive nature 
. of the last naval cornbat to be,® not only embarrassing, but desperate ; 
ho determined to present himself before these united forces, and to 
trifst for the rest to the tried valdur of his troops, and their con- 
fidence in the skill 'and fortune of their commander. The united 
armies had been for four^ays in sight of AFandiwash, whSh dif the 
approach of the English, they withdrew" towards Pondicherry, The 
importance of Wabdiwajsh, or rather .the inestimable value of its 
ftommandaflt, may be conceived'^fi-om the enumeration of one* thou- 
sand h(5ad 0 ^* cSttl^ and four bundled sheep, among the supplies 
which waited the acceptance of hio General, while his post was 
invested, and immediately t aft§r j^he wliQlc country had been 
dcsolatfcd, prepaiutory©t(? its cvgi#j^ation. ® r 

Finding that^hc enfemy (Jccfincd4o waibthe encounter in the 

C ‘i " 
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neighbourhood of Wandiwash, as from tlieir superior numbers he 
expected, Sir Eyre Coote marched in the directf on of Pondicherry] 
and came in sight of the unitednirmy encamped in a strong position^,} 
deliberately prepared, in the neighbourhood of Kellino^r. Reasons 
of a pow^ful iftiture, of which Sir Eyre Coote was very imperfetitly 
informed, had induced the allies severally to concur in the propriety 
of avoiding a general action on equal terms. Hyder, as we»hav6? seen, * 
^had been undei; the necessity of detaching largely from his bq^t 
troops for three separate objects. The French, reduced by sickness, 
and the*occupa.tion of Cuddalor^l and Permacoil, had in Pro- 

bably not twelve hthi(ited EurqpegLTis ; * and Monsieur , Eqssy's 
directions w^re ^ imperative, to^ 'dsfe; D.O. geneJ:aLa!C!tion until his own 
arrival with the lastf of the rciirforcements. It was to be expected 
from the tried prudence of Sijr Eyre Cdote, that he would not 
commit the last stake oi[ Situation in India on the desperate hazard 
of attacking an enemy eminently supciHor in numbers, and every 
way formidable, in a position chosen by themselves^ in the* vicinity 
of their resources, an(? at a distance froin his owm It was* his 
practice, on questions ^f great* dififtulty, to consult the opinions of 
his principal (lificers ; and his {tresent situation appeared to be one 
of the most criti^l fmportancc. To try the fate of ’battle on the 
enemy's chosen ground ; to attempt a movement which sh(jfild*draw| 
them from this ground, and compel'^tligm to figh^) on more equal* 
terms, but at a still greater distance fi;^jjn tike English resources, was^ 
the alternative of active mqp,sures; and i£ both were rejected, it * 
only ^-emained to retire towards Madras, destroying Wandiwash, or 
still risking its occupation. ** 

j lrnee. from its central situation relativmy to tli® scene of Hyder's 
operations, the resources of his supply, and* th/ destination of his , 
plunder, had at this period become the principal dep&t of all that 
remaiiftd to him in the low^r countries. From the absence of all 
apprehension of tlangeri it.wis loosely garrisoned, and Captain Flint 
had for some time been in secret treaty with its commanclant fcr the 
purchase of the place, and o"btained from him the most* complete and 
minute information (verified by subsequent inspection after tne peace) • 
of the means of carrying the place by •surprise. • The completion of 
this conditional arrangement furnished but a collateral prospect of 
success, liable to be disturbed aiid anticipated by any alarm which 
should suggest a reinforcement of the garrison f but it was an obj^t 
of maift certain calculatiqp, that a movem^t threatening this dep6t, 
and intercepting the enemas supplies, would draw them from theii’ 
strong position, and* afford the chance of engaging«on more favorable 
terms. • In conformity to these vie\fs. Sir TEy re •Coote njarched on 
the 30th in that direction, and Hyder on the same evening d^facl^g^ 
wi4b^»o^daa^uto..pr^^^ Jby . foi»ceA JJ^iarches, Sndth#ovr p, sjbrpng 

follo^fing Jiimself on the ensuing day,l 
without his allies, •wfepse instfftcSions^woMild not admit of their 
accompanying h^s mar*; anc^it is^uriousjllustration of character, 
VOL. II. 
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that in rets^^Uatioii for a refusal, the grounds of which he would not 
understand, the sufJj:)lics of provisions which he had made to depend 
dir his own daily will and pleasurepwere during his absence ordered 
to be entirely suspended * 

. • On the^ 2nd of June, about eight o’clock, when Sir Eyre Coote, 
after a short march, was preparing to encamp near to the jjort of 

1 Avne6, a brisk but distant cannonade opened on his rear ; and from 
ac varietycof distinct ‘points, previously selected ^by Tippoo, and 
Monsieur Lally, on his front, A day of severe fatigue and varied 
cannonade, ^rather than^ of battle, tod a succession of skilful ma- 
noeuvres, to combine with th^ e^isehtial protection of the baggage, the 
means of closing v. ith the enemy, were performed by th/j troops with 
a degree of confident steadiness and alacrity, ' which were deemed 
even to surpass all that tftoir veteran commander had before witness- 
ed in their conduct ; and the operatioi]^ terminated a little before 
fsiinset, with the capture Gf one gun and eleven tumbrils, and 
?ami;^iuni4ion C£urts, secured by a spirited and judicious push of* the 
^European grenadiers, supported by a Bengal battalion, at the corps 
.of Monsieur Lally, when covering the retreat of its artillery across 
the diy bed of a river. ^ loss of this nakire, to which' Hyder always 
attached an unportance beyond its value, was*^ as(;ribed to the mis- 
conduct ^f Lutf Ali Begy who at this critical juncture, had been 
ordered to make a despe\\^te^.charge, with a large and select body of 
cavalry, on the enoiUyV rear, ,but suffered himself to be checked by 
an active and well-directed tire from the horse artillery attached to 
the English ca^^alry. ^ The reader may be prepared to Ji^r of 
decapitation, or public'' disgrace, as the consequence of Hyder’s rage 
at this imputed ijiisconduct, which was really that of the troops and 
not of them' leader/^ Liitf Ali Eegf was committed to the custody 
of Jehan Khan,J then in the cemporary command of Chittapet, with 
orders to inflet on him a corporal punishment prescribed, and after 
exhibiting the marks to (Certain witnesses named,^, to ti^ansmit their 
atteshation* of the* infliction of the sentence : the united wealth of 
these two mo^t improvident Mohammedan officers could not furnish a 
bribe filt the bramin witnesses named. Jehan Khan approached the 
prison of his friend, threw himself at his fee^, and declared that he 
would rather die than obey the order. Luft Ali Beg, a mari of wit 
aud resource, devised a better alternative ; procure, said he, some 
milk-liedge,§ shut the door, draw the proper number of lines across 
my back, I sliall hollow u^ost dramatically, and to-morrowwwiob only 
a little smarting ' pain, mjr back will be Cn'a state to exlubit to your 
witnesses. The separate personal narrd^tiGn of the two individuals 

c- r 

, * TriteAjepted letter fjrotn a French officer, confirmed by the oral inform- 

ation oMhe My&ore^pa. 

• ^ t The person mentioned in tne Preface, 
j The person mcLtioned in thf Preface. 

§ Euphorbia Tiracufl^; th^ milky inice of wLichis a cauetic familiarly 
employed by the palanquin bearerf-^ln raising blisters, as^a remedy for local 
pains. ‘ - ‘ ‘ 
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who have been named is the sole authority on which I ^should have 
ventured to relate an incident so little according with ordinary 
credibility. • # , * • 

The usual necessity of allotting the greater portion ^of the small 
but effictent <forps of English cavalry for the protection of* the 
baggage, deprived Sir Eyre Coote of the opportunity presented by 
the discomfiture of Lally's corps, tof securing a long traimof r<?treat- * 
ing artillery ; atvfi tfie want of dep6ts, or of aJliy means of cominanil- 
*ing food for a few weeks, left him the usual mdttification of being 
unable by a series of active operations to profit by his spccess. The 
lo^s of Europeans and rtatfsres, iilcludiiig the wounded, amounted on 
this day to more than seventy-four, among whom wpre seventeen 
who died of fatigue; chiefly of the 78th regiment. The example of 
this corps, which joined the army on the 25th of April,^ furnished a 
memorable proof of the in^pe^ency of appointing for *field service 
European troops not habituated to the flimate, nor instructed in the 
arrangements for subsistence peculiar to the country. With no 
other casualties from tfte enemy than the few which liad occurred on 
this day, its effective sireiigth fras* fbund at the expiration of tliirty- 
eight'days to* be exactly one-tltird of its ajnount at the commence- 
ment of that perit)d.* ’ ^ 

In closing our narrative of the^last general action tin which 
either of these eminent commanders w%re*destined t© engage, it may 
be proper to observe with reference 4(f the^general character of the 
tactics of Sir Eyre Coote that one of th^ obstructions to active ^ 
operatign which has so often been describe^, as afising from atten- 
tion to the baggage, may appejy to those wno have not experienced . 
an iRdian campaign, to involve the oTOrijorium tof a too curious 
attention to the copifort , perhaps •the luxury /f the troops ; terms . 
which certainly had no appropriate existence in these campaigns. 
These impedimenta^ (the sigj^cant Roman term) consist chiefly ofl 
three articles ; Inilitary sjores, esgnp equipage, and provisions ; •the! 
first requires no comment; but a slioi’t observation on each ©f the^ 
mother two may tend to render more intelligible the degree in which 
these impediments are necessary. Such observations as tBe author • 
has had an opportunity of making, inoline him to the opiniop, that 
a more* expensive, but not therefore a more cumbrous camp equipage, 
than has ever yet been provideifor the European soldier in India, 
would be equally promotive of efficiency, and time economy ; and the 
examjfle ^f the 78th, wjfo would unquesMonably have suffered less 
under better cover, ma}’’ teriO to illustrate tne groun*ds of this opinion. 
With regard to thd„articfe of provisions, it is necessary to recollect, 
that tile modern syltem of supply, "^ 'ffeduceef to a science i» the com- 
missariat of European armies, has no application t^ afjountrji whose* 
resources were umfopal^desti$>yed in eveiy direction^approached 
byJtheEngliafi,|trnS3r7^W^ was tftus necessarily dependent on the 
few depots ii possaise^, and primarily on Aladras. A ship^provi- 
sioned for a vqrage, pr a cajavan*prepariijg to •traverse the great 
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desert of Arabia, are the most appropriate emblems of the army of 
Sir Eyre Coote. Stored for the period calculated to elapse from 
quitting port, until its return to poiit* it is scarcely a figure to affirm, 
tjiat in its first march it was at sea, or more literally, in the desert ; 
/with the aSditional feature of being incessantly ^surrounded by 
swarms of irregular horse, presenting individual incidents too r^ark- 
^able to be entirely excluded froimthe picture. To approach within 
speaking distance of tlie fianking parties, was kfISown by the enemy 
from experience to be "Safe for an individual horseman*; as the' 
soldiers werg expressly prohibited from throwing away their fire : 
the conversation always asi^ui 7 ied‘’the diasiacter of contemptuous 
abuse, of a mode d* warfare, which they stigmatised as unmanly, by 
excluding the exercise ,of individual prowess* and skill ; and not 
unfrequently would tcriUinate in ^a general challenge to single 
combat, r There was in Sir Eyre Coote’s^ody-guard, a young cavalry 
officer, distinguished for superior military address ; on ordinary 
service, always ^ foremost, to the very verge of prudence, but never 
beyond it ; of tphysical Sti'ength, seldom equalled ; on foot, a figure 
for a sculptor ; when mounted'—^ ' ' - 

■ , — ri— “ he grew urfto his seat, ^ 

And to such wondrous doing brought Ifis Ifprse 
As he had been incorpsed and demi-natured 

‘‘ With the brave beast.” 

‘ < 

In common with tlie rest of the army, ‘‘this officer had smiled 
at the recital of these ubsurd challenges ; but while reconnoitring 
on the flank of ''the column of march, one of them was i3e?;sojially 
^ addressed to himself by a horseman, who from dress and appearance, 
seemed to be of (Dome di(stinction. tie accepted the invii^tioU, and 
,, the requisite precautions \vere mutually acceded to : they fought ; 
and he slew his antagonist. After this incident, the challenges were 
frequently addressed, not as formerly to the whole army, ^but to 
Dallas, whose name became speec^ily liAown to them : apd whenever 
his duty admitted,* and his favorite horse^ was sufficiently fresh, the 
invitations w6re accepted, until the Mysoorcans became wearj^ of 
repetitibfi. With a single exception, the result was uniform. On 
that (me occasion,‘'the combatants, after sov^jral rounds, feeling a 
respect for each other, made a significant pause, mutually saluted, 
and retired. As a fashion among the asphing young ofiicers, these 
aijyentures were not«^ calculated for general adoption ; it was found, 
that in single combat, the adSress of a native horsemans is Vsftldom 
equalled by an European. ^ 

* This singular^ animal, beside the common duty of carrying Ips rider, 
exercised, \Hien reqflired, and sometimes spontaneously, all the aggressive 
Torce wiih which he* was furnished by nature; and the Mysooreans, whose 
imaginations Ciad adaed to the evidqpce gf sighV, would make inquiry regard- 
ing the extraordinary phenomenon cf a gigantic ggure mounted on a furious 
black horse of enormous aiftl destri^eti vo powers ; Jbhe stature of the man 
being jhst six feet, andotlmt of thg^i^dorsc foifrfeen hands teree inches and a 
half,“ , .c 
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We return from this digressive'matter to the operations of the 
2nd June: — * 4 * 

Sir Eyre Coote encamped the close of day on the grouijd 
which he had prepared to occupy iii the morning, and on the ensu- 
ing day, made demonstrations of besieging, the p lace^ \^th the hope 
of adjiing the influence of his success to the other motives of t||e 
killedar; but the presence of a powerful garrison, and tjie vicinity' 
of Hyder, renderedibhe attempt even to communicate, too,dangerous 
^to be hazarded *by an individual traitor ; and •as no message was 
received, and the vigilance gf the garrison precluded the hope of 
surprise, under present fir^umstanceg, the object was abandoned, and 
Sir Eyre Coote moved against the enemy on the 4th, in a south-| 
western direction : Hyder retreated as he advanced, and he retumedl 
to Arnee. On the 6th, Hyder having mived to the eastward. Sir} 
Eyre Coote again pursued on that day, and on the 7th, ‘but without 
any other effect than thg tantalizing vi(W of an easy retreat, and the 
capture of some stragglers. The army halted on tl\e 8th, tp refresh 
the cattle and troops? and Hyder, anxicftjfe to obliterate in Some 
degree the impression* of so mar!y»dofQats, prepared in persop an'' 
ambuscade which effectually succeeded. Some Camels and elepharifsj 
insufiiciently guarded, were made to pass within a short distance of ■ 
the grand guard* and the officer commanding, with more zeaf than 
prudence, attempted to carry them ^ff, sending a^messa^e to the 
field officer of the day, •Lieutenant Colonef Jpmes Stuart, of the 78th, 
to inform him of the circumstance : Inat bjftccr instantly mounted, . 
proceeded at speed to stop tfio imprudence of the young officer, and 
approached in time to see the guard charged on all sides by clouds 
of cavalry, within the skirts t)f which hetwas himself enveloped : • 
seeing that all was lost, he trusted to tli« gbpdiys * of his hoi*se, and 
singly escaped, by 'leaping a ravine, orer whicli none of the enemy 
could follow him. The loss of the English was 166 men, 54 horses, 
and two guns :.Hyde^;'s abaftt 60 horsesfand as many men, but the 
achievement was deemed ^f sufficient importance, to justify a salute, 
,on his return k) camp, as a demonstration of victery. ISfrEyre 
Coote mounted on the first alarm, and at the head of hia #cavalry, 
proceeded as quickly as possible to the spot, but arrived only in time 
to direct the intermefit of the manglcd*remains of his troops, having 
the melancholy consolation to observe, that the artillerymen had 
fallen at the muzzles” of their guns, and the^infantry in their un- 
broke® r^ks. The influence of t^ie«climate, and of fatigue, havAg 
increased the number of {luropean sick*o an alarming degree, he 
moved by Wandiw^ish, where the never-failing energies of its com- 
coman^ant, enabled him to rtemain four days, to* refresh, and after- 
wards returned to the vicinity of Madras. * ^ * • 

The distresses of the garrfeon of Vellore ha4 again .assumed a( 
serious aspect, and the cpmmandaniiliad named the 1st of July as the! 
latest period* to wkich tt^p, place cjpuld*be ipaintained. During the} 
operations whieh hav^ just beei|^escribcd,* Sir Eyre Coote had 
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apprised the Government of the impossibility of affording any 
succour from the army, skid Lord Macartney devised a mode of relief, 
■which was calculated to succeed «from its extreme improbability. 
While Hyder's attention was closely occupied by the movements 
subsequent %o the action of the 2nd of June, one hu5idred®iiTegular 
sppoys under the command of an ensign * escorting five hundred 
^ bullocts, twenty-four carts; and bvvo thousand cooliesf loaded with 
provisionsy moved on the 6th of June to the skirf-s of the hills, a 
detachment of one thousand five hundred Poligars there joined them, ^ 
and by forced marches the whole was deposited in Vellore before the 
movement was suspected by, Hydei*. But t3ie feeble escort of this 
most opportune relief was intercepted in its return, a^d compelled 
to surrender at discretion. • 

The importance alr^^ady described of acquiring the fort of 
Negapatpm,' as a depot for the future, operations of the French, 
induced Admiral Suffrein ^to avail himself of the earliest possible 
opportunity for attempting that enterprise; and Admiral Sir E. 
Hughes on first inlfeiligence of his bein^ anchored in that vici- 
nity. sailed from Madras to prevent its execution. The number of 
ships engaged in the nayal action n/hich ensued were on each side 
precisely equAl, with a small superiority in favor bf the English in 
the liumjier of guns^ but like all the encounters which occurred 

( between these ,distinguis^)ed, '‘'officers, it terminated without a cap- 
ture, but not without result?;,, for the French were in consequence, 
avowedly compelled to aliandong the Resign of attempting Negapa- 
tam, which the ^Government of Madras, with a more than dpqbtiul 
policy, ordered to be destroyed in the following January, during 
the absence of Sij; Eyre ^Joote, and -Without his sanction. The? next 
object of Admiral ^ughes; was the re- victualling of Trincomallee, 
but in this purpose he was a^nticipated by the activity of Monsieur 
Suffrein, who after receiving at an appointed rendezvous off Seylon, 
a reinforcement of two ships of the lirye, a frigate, and^pight trans- 
ports full of troops, aware of the ‘probability of the early arrival of 
the English fieet, suddenly appeared befpre^Trinbqjgi^e^^ landed 
|two thousand four hundred men, and pushed the siege with such 
I vigour as to induce the comipandant to surrender at a much earlier 
{period than had been anticipated by Sir Eyre Coote. Suffrein had 
scarcely occupied the forts with *the garrison intended for their 
defence, when a signal was made announcing the appearance of the 
hostile fleet. The English Were prevented from descrying^ ^their 
opponents, by the- back giound of the laud intercepting the light of 
the horizon, whiie through the same light their own ships formed 

t. . , <* 9 

- d, I * ♦ Buni. 

t Men .who make it a trade to carry’ loads on their heads, or to perforin 
ordinary labor. a 

t French ships - , 11 700 guns. 

» Englis»h ditto 11^"' -, 732|it'to. 

' § Ilistoire de la aerniere guerre.^- 
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opaque objects distinctly visible to the French;* they , accordingly 
stood on with easy sail during the night, and ’in the morning had 
the mortification to see the Freniih cplors flying on shore as well AS 
in the anchorage. During the interval since the last ^combat, tho 
French fifrce had been augmented to fifteen ships of the line, while 
the E^jiglish was no more than twelve; an action notwithstanding^ 
ensued, 'which terminated as before, without capture, and the’^fleete . 
respectively retyrn*ed to Cuddalore and to Madras ; the ^French to ; 
deposit a*t the former place the military -stores, Snd troops received 
in the transports, and the Engiiah to concert measures ^preparatory 
. t(f their departure to refit at Bodibay. * But it is worthy of particu- 
lar remark, Jhat the port of Trincomallee; considered contested 
by both nations as ‘the key of all their naval and military oper- 
ations in the bay of Bengal and the coast df Coromandel, was found 
to be so utterly destitute gf every resource, that Admiral -»Suffrein 
was under the necessity of seeking ali Acheen, in the island of 
Sumatra, in the port of an uncivilized chief,- those ^ids during, the 
monsoon, which a con(|hest of reputed importance achieA^ed for that 
special purpose was fomxd until to ^ppiy. Whether in addition to 
these Veil known defects, •Moiftieur Suffrgin may have been influ- 
enced in his ch(3ice» of Acheen, by having previously made jt the 
rendezvous of the Pourvoyeuse frigate laden with teak'v\;pod from 
Pegue, and a store-ship from the Isl&of Jrance which joined him 
there, the French autTior does^ not enable# u^ to determine. The 
Annual Register of that yeay has fallen into the error (apparently 
deriv^ed from the public records) of supposing Monsieur Suftrein to 
have wintered at Trincomalleo, but the very accurate author of 
Histfnre de la derniere gruc^/vc,*who appeai% from Jnternal evidence 
to have been a naval officer serving uhdeivth;|t admi’ral, not only 
places the fact beyond doubt, but eifkbles us to^ state the singular 
coinciokence of Monsieur Suffrein having sailed from Cuddalore in 
fair weathe]j^on4ihe 15th of ^fctober, the ^ame day that the English 
fleet was driven in the utmost danger from the roads at'Madiseus by 
^ hurricane, wlfich, as usual, soon changing its direction, strewed 
the shore for several miles with the wreck of country ships; ttnd the 
dead bodies of their ijiariners ; a loss the more afflicting from their 
containing a store of grain intended to avert the impending famine. 

The hope of each army had for several months been incessantly 
and anxiously fixed on the consequences of each successive naval 
combai, % nd t he indecisi on of each Tesu] ^ necessa rily extended ^ 

♦ I am not acquainted wjt^ any terms in ordinary use, to'^describe these 
phenomena so familiat to every person who has made (^voyage. A seaman 
would »ay, that the French fleet" was not visible, bece^use it w^s under the 
land. If Humboldt’s terms were in familiar use, they Wjpuld sufficiently 
ppressive. He distinguishes between distant objects seen in Q^,ppsitive^ and 
in a negative manner. In the first cuse, the light is reflected from the object ; 
in the second, the object iwtercepts the nght.j, According to this distinction, 
the English fleet was»seen by^^the *Fr^ch in a^ie^tive manner loind in 
conformity to HuinbpIdt*%‘tioctrine and^&ervations, a much nearer approach 
was necessary before the^^French feet could be seen in a positive manner. 
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influence tq the military operations. The views of Hyder were 
chiefly directed tt) his distant detachments on the western 
Mils of the peninsula and in Mftlabar, and to some inefficient 
operations p Tanjore, which were defeated with very Inferior 
raeSln^ by the distinguished energy and perseveraSice (rf Colonel 
^ Nixon. Positive orders, as well as insufficient strength, kept the 
French on*the defensive, and Sir Eyre Coote, estimating the united 
force opposed to him in Coromandel at higher liuinbers than their 
actual amount, gaVe to his movements a more cautious and defen-* 
sive character than he might possibly have adopted, had his intelli- 
gence been more correct. After, however, "depositing in Vellore, in 
the month of August, a sufficiency of provisions to last .until the 1st 
of March 1783 ; and accomplishing that object without the slightest 
molestation^ from the enSmy, he was induced, from this and other 
circumstances, to avail himself of the interval between the two last 
naval actions, and the abseftce of both fleet* from the coast, to con- 
cerl^ the* means of attempting the re-capture of Cuddalore, if on 
approacl^ng that place‘s fie should find the ^aspect of affairs and of 
the* opposing force to be fi^^vorafbte t6 the enterprise. The absence 
of the fleets afforded the advantage of embarking'* at Madras on 
transj)orts escorted by a frigate left for that *sp^cial purpose, the 
requisite^, military stores and battering train; but the precarious 
nature of naval co-oper^iort was never more manifest than on 
|this occasion. On ’ arriving pn the high "'ground above Pondi- 
fcherry, he was astonished to find that the ships expected to bo 
^there waiting his arjival, were still invisible.- The insufficient 
fstore of provisions with the army, rendered him dependent on 
their arrival, an^^ ultirfiately compelled him to return to Madras 
without an ^effort, yiaving"^ first, however ascertained that Trinco- 
mallee had fallen^; that Adhiiral Sir E. Hughes had returned to 
Madras after the action of the 3d of September, and tliat all 
hope of attacking CuddaTore must for the ‘present be suspended. 
This mortification' was farther aggravated", on the return of Sir Eyre 
Coote to Madras, by learning that the transportia had arrived at 
« Pondicfierry on the day succeeding the departure of the army, a 
disappointment eventually fortunate in its consequences, as from 
the unexpected return of the French fleet to Cuddalore, the English 
expedition, if more successful in ii^ early combinations, must have 
terminated in failure- and considerable loss. 

The ships of the Ejjiglish fleet had <kopt the sea darilig the 
monsoon of 1781) and from the injuries^ustained through the want 
of periodical repair, and from four subsequent general actions, were 
in so defective a. state) as td render their refitment at Bombay 
indispensible ^n ^he opinion of their Commander-in-Chief. Lord 
Macartney, justly apprehensive cfor ^ven the safety of Madras, if the 
hostile fleet should wititer TAncomallee,iand be thus on the spot, 
not only to co-opeiTatSf with ^e^^expeeted army under Monsieur 
Bussy : but to intercept 'the supplied of grain froih Bengal, which 
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cohsitituted the sole hope of averting the miseries of famine at 
Madras, solicited the Admiiul, in several succeigsive coftferences, to 
risk the English fleet, for the pui^pose of covering a decisive attempt 
to reduce Cuddalore, and thus decide the war before the arrival of 
Monsieuito Bus§y : and his Lordship ineffectually, and somev^iaJ 
indec(^ously, continued to press this measure, and to animadvert cm 
the reitfijal, after the Admiral ha^ move than once declared hi^ pr<5- • 
fessional convictioik of the absolute necessity j:)f i-epairing tp Bombay. 
•Sir Edwird Hu^es accordingly sailed, as \ye haw3 seen, for Bombay 
on the loth of October : aljoufc twelve days after his departure, aj 
re?5pectable and long e«p#cte*d,,wniam^^^ .ff9M Englaifd, under Sir| 
R. Bickerto^ anchored in the roads : tfie.ships, of coursef proceeded! 
to form a junction with their. Commander-in-Chief‘ at Bombay, 
after having landed at Madras the troops*intended to reinforce the 
army at that presidency.* • 

During this campdjgii some advances to negotiation* through 
Colonel Brathwaite a prisoner in Hydei-'s camp, were no ojiherwise 
remarkable than in aifeuming as the grminds of £he present war, 
the fraud practised by Mohammodt Ali. on the state* of Mysoor, in 
1752, •without noticing the treaty of 1769, which terminated all 
preceding differences : these advances were? followed by the mission 
of an envoy to the English camp, charged with no definite pro- 
posals, and instructed merely to feeUthe dispositions am? probable 
demands of that nation upon Hyder,^iif tjie even t*of his finding it 
expedient to abandon his French allies : ^d the dissensions among 
the English authorities were ?n no case more promijient, than in Sir 
Eyre* Soote's declining to satisfy the offwAal enquiries of Lord 
Macan’tney with regard to the nature of thefe communications. • 

The praise of friends and enemies ektorji^d by •the eminent 
talents and unrivalled energy of Monsieur Suffrein, was tarnished * 
in thetjourse of these operations, by an occurrence which must leave 
an indelible^stani^on the meifiory of that* distinguished oflicer. ^He 
had proposed to the English Government, through Monsieur Du 
^hemin, commandant of Uhe troops, a cartel for the exchange of 
prisoners ; the dissensions of the time held Lord Macartney to the . 
etiquette of referring the proposition, to the C#mmander-in-Chief, 
then absent with the army ; and Sir Eyre Coote, on receiving the 
reference, expressed his ready concurrence ; desiring however ,to 
include in the exchange, the English prisoners in the custody of 
Hyd©i® sm a membeor of the allied •host^e force, to which he v^s 
actually opposed ; whieff conditions seenf to have be^ rejected b}^ 
Monsieur Suffrein.* Ho^ilfe operations rendered the communica- 
tions extremely precarious, and those relating to the sul^’cct of the . 
exchange could not have been conducted through tljj^ me^lium of a 
flag of truce, as the first* lettef of^Monsieur Di? Cheijiiji % Lord 
Macartney, on that sybject, app«irs never to have reached its 
destination, juid others niity har^ shared a similar fate. However 

this may be, it ft certain that Monsieur Suffr^i. shortly belbre his 

• 
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departure from Cuddalore, on\he 1st of August, caused his English 
prisoners tcTbe deJWered to Hyder,* by whom they were marched, 
chained two and two together, in>* Mysoor : that Monsieur Mottfe, 
the intendant, and several respectable* officers and inhabitants of 
P.OHdicherrjf, distinctly announced to Monsieur • Suffipein, and 
earnestly deprecated, the inhuman treatment to which the^e un- 
* happy prisoners were destined ; ftmd that this Admiral defended 
tlje measui'e on the ground of his having declared to the English 
Admiral, “ thatif®no exchange took place he should be o\)liged to 
keep his prisoners in one of Hyder!s» forts,'’ or in language more 
correctly describing the stajbetof 1)he fac^ that he would transfer 
them to the cuskdy of that ally, whose prisoners he refused to 
include in the exchange : but it ®is on far other grounds, than a 
questionable constructioiS of the customa^ laws of war, among 
civilized, nations, or the imputation o^.poUtcial error, or even the 
reciprocal accusation of diplomatic subterfuge, that the whole 
civilized# world, must unite in its abhorrence, of delivering to the 
cus&dy of a barbarian, •notorious for his contempt of those laws, 
prisoners of war entitled to« hoitohrable treastment from an honour- 
able enemy. * ® 

The daily* declining health of Sir Eyre Coote, had compelled him, 
beforS h^ return from the southward, to commit the command of 
the army to thp next in^ seniority of His Majesty’s, as well as the 
Company's troops, Majo^-Genpal Stuartf ; knd in compliance with 
medical advice, he embarked for £hf. benefit of the sea air, and 
proceeded to Bengal, The hostile fleets wintered in the ports alyeady 
noticed ; the English ahny cantoned for the rains, in the neighbour- 
hood of Madras, the Pf^ench in Cifddalore and its vicinity^’ and 
Hyder selected foi^the'salne purpose, an elevated ground on the 
left bank of the river PonJ, about sixteen mifes to the northward 
of Arcot. * t* 

~ -■ — ^ Z 

They were landed at Cuddalore on theoSOth Juhe, and commenced 
their march as prisoners on the 12th August. ' 

t The sa?ue officer who had lost a leg ih the battle of Polliloor. 
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^Affairs of Maldbar^^sime ihe^ defeat and destruction ojsthe besieging army at 
Tellicherry — Reduction of Calicut-^ Arrival of Uolonel Humherstone-^lands and 
^assumes the command — d^eats*Hyder's corps under MucMoornmAli — Plan for 
the attach of Palgautchen^^^joss of his stor§s— Moves to Paniam — Mysooreans 
rally^Seco§d defeat — Colonel Humherstone moves for Imtter cover to Calicut— 
his measures contrary* to the views of the Government of Bombay — and of Sir 
JEyre Coote — The latter^ l^wever^ disappointed, firects Colonel Humherstone to 
remain under the orders of Bombay — and recommends a concentrated effort — 
Before the communication yDf these views, was again in motion against Palghaut — 
JExtreme peril of the attempt — Driven hacifto Paniani with precipitation, by 
Tippoo and Lodly — Arrival of Colonel Macleod — Circumstances w^ich led to 
this attach — Colonel MaAieod strengthens his position at Paniani — Tippoo attacks 
it — is repulsed — retires to await He armval of his heavy gdns -^disappears in 
consequence of the death of Hyder — Interesting cirgimstances attending that 
event — Concealment of his death~^His army vgarches towards the point of 
Tippoo* s%ipproach — Tippoo^ s first measures — for Malabar — ^ew Governor of 
Seringapatam — arrives in camp— -Succession acknowledged— Resources tb which 
he succeeded — French connexion — Tippoo obliged to depart to the^est, before 
the arrival of Bussy— Dissensions in MaSra^ consequent Hyder^s death — 
Animadversions of Mr, Hastings— ^Madrat ^rmy tit length takes the field — Lord 
Macartney assumes the direction^of military measures — their character— General « 
Siffprt's conduct— Demolition of Carangooly and Wandiuyash— Offers battle to 
the French and Mysooreans — Re-victuah Vellore — JShange of opinion consequent 
on^he departure of Tippoo — Suffr fin's early apiMarance in the upper part of the^ 
Bay Bengal, 1783 — rendezvous with Bussy T^ncormlm — lands him and his 

troops at Cuddalore — his grievous disappointment at tie departure of Tippoo — 
English march for tKe siege of Cuddalore— fRir Eyre Coote embarks at Bengal — * 
chasml — agitation— and death — Review of his military cHaracter, 

The operat^ons*i{^ CoxomandSl, during tte year 1782, deeply import- 
ant in their aspect, but*incons^uent in their 'effects,- have oeen 
• described witboftt much reference to contemporary events inlfalabar, 
in order that we may resume, with greater perspicuity, thft narrative . 
of occurrences on that coast, subsequept to the ielief of Tellicherry, 
and the destruction of the Mysoorean army under Sirdar Khan, in 
January 1782. ^ 

That event had been followed by the early reduction of Calicut^' 
and Jby Uie arrival at that place frcftn ^ portion ^ flief 

armament originally pl&ctd under the cfrders of* General MedowsJ 
consisting of . about a tllotsand men under Co^pnel Humherstone, 
who states the force to be now " sa scattered and dispersed, that it 
is hardly possible it can ever be assembled, and sg diminished m 
numbers, from disorders* incident to a long vo;fEtge ; Jhat were it 
assembled, it would no^ witho&t r^nforcement, be equal to the plan 
proposed foi; it which |tppea»i to hat^e l^pen a conjunct operation 
with Sir Edwtlrd Hu^ies’s squadrSh, against* tfee Dutch possessions 
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in Ceylon. JPhe naval and military oiBcers commanding this portion 
of the armament, ^having received the comrannication from Mr. 
Shllivan^ which lias been descpbefl; and deeming the attempt to 
»each the opnosite coast, while the French were ujiderstood to have 
the^superiority at sea. as a precarious undertaking, deternSned that 
^ the troops should be landed at Calicut, in aid of the proposed diver- 
sion, ^nd that the ships should return to Bombay, in furtherance of 
the some design. Colcinel Humberstone,^ as senior ,r)fl5cer, assumed 
falso the command '’of the troops which had hitherto served under ^ 
Major Abington, and being Joined a body of Nairs, anxious to 
'emerge from a long and cruel scibjitgatioi?, he moved about twenty 
miles to the south’fVard, and close to Tricalore, came in pontact with 
, Myder’s detachment under Mucl?4oj?in ^Aji, already adverted to.* 
^riiat officer^ confident ih superior niimB^ers, estimated at seven 
thousiind, waited the result of an action, a^strong but most injudi- 
cious position, with a deep aftd difficult river in the rear of his right : 
froiq this positicn he was dislodged, and the retreat by the left being 
interrupted byr a judicioiis movement of the English troops, a large 
portion of the Mysoorean right driven into the river, with a loss 
in killed alone, estimated^by ColonetHumberstone, at between three 
and fQur hundred men ; and among that numfbei^, Mucftloom Ali, 
their conimiJ'Uder : 200 prisoners, and 150 horses were secured, ; and 
the total loss, inddlled, wo^ndSd, and prisoners, may thus be estimat- 
ed at from 1,500 td 2,01)0 Aijen, ^hile tliaft of the English was 
^ inconsiderable. e c 

Colonel Humberstpne followed the route of tlie fugitives as far 
as Andicota, but finding* pursuit unavailing, he resumed his plan of 
' proceeding to th/". attack of Palgaufeherry, by the river Pafiiani, 
which passirfg near \;o that ‘“fort, ^discharges itself into the sea at a 
town of the same name with the river, distant ' about sixty miles ; 
and is navigable for boats to distance>s fluctuating with the treason, 
but^sometimes for thirty iniles. ^Whilii moving sputhx^ard for that 
purpose, arid waiting the arrival of the libats which conveyed his 
stores, a violent gale of wind, attended with five days’ incessant ram,. 

- dispersed' the boats, spoiled the provisions, and damaged the ammu- 
nition ; and the soldiers from, exposure to the inclemency of the sea- 
son becoming sickly, he was induced, as soon as the violence ' of the 
weather would allow, to march hie troops to the towns of Tanoor 
a^fd Paniani. Duiiwg these events, the Mysooreans rallied at 
a. place situated, ab6ut half wa;^ from the coas-t iot Pal- 
jgautcKerry, vffierice detaihments of cavaliy were advanced for the 
Visual (purposes of annoyance. Colonel Hirinberstone, being him^lf 
seriously indisposed, dir6cted Major Csimpbell iti an intervah of fair 
Veathen to advance towards the enemy, who again waited the 
attack in an injudicious position^ an<!L wer^jififeated.?Priith the loss of 
two guns. Experience of the natH^re of the s^eason already commenc- 
ed, CQippelled CoIoneL Huinb^tciie to.seek.for bett^t^epyer to 

^ Vgl.C,p.l0. 
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shelter his troop during the monsoon,* «ind he availed hir«?iself of thej 
first favorable interval to return to Calicut, after a shoA course of| 
operations, highly creditable to'hk energies as an executive military 
officer, but founded on views neither* sufficiently matured nOr com-^ 
bined by Mie Gcwernments who were to supply the meaife nepssary 
to the execution of the service, and finally undertaken at an iiiipro- 
per seasdn. I . • 

In conterapljitiiig the policy of such diversions, theb Govern- 
ment of feombay were wisely of opinion, . tiiat mo middle course 
was expedient between measures purely defensive on that coast, 
and an armament capable not oj^ljr of ’ penetrating into the 
interior, but ^maintaining its communications. Previously to the 
departure of Colonel Humberstone from. Bombay, the Govemi 
ment had distinctly objected to a project v^rhich he had suggestccfi 
for employing the troops ^nder his command in the rfeduption o£ 
Mangalore or Cochin, and urged his proceeding to Madras where 
the reinforcement was expected. The operations which haye been 
described are therefore to be viewed as resfitting from.a coincid&ce 
of circumstances, and n#)t the effeftt^ of digested measures, for^ we 
shall hereafter have occasion toi see that the Combinations which 
might have rendeC'cd them safe and efficient were nevbr practically 
adopted. On receiving intelligence however of his landing at Cilicut 
and sending back the ships, although*^tl^ Govemmpnt of*Bombay 
state this determinatioif to have “ discpn^certed their measures,” they 
nevertheless resolved “ to take Jbhe proper me^ to assist him after- 
ward^ however es^ressing their regret that “ while*General Coote is 
in want of every European we can collect, as" appears by the Madras 
lettei^’eceived on the 13th ultinfo, the force linder Colonel Humber- 
stone should be shut up at Calicut in the utiposlf distress for many 
necessary articles ; In no situation to render any service to the 
public pand out of the reach of support or supply from hence at this 
season of the year^” . •• • 

Sn Eyre Coote, however, judiciously converting his own disap- 
pointment with regard to this reinforcement, into the means of 
effecting a sepure diversion, placed Colonel Humberstone uWder the? 
orders of the Government of Bombay, recommending to them such a< 
concentrated and powerful att^k on Hyder's western possessions, as| 
should have the effect of compelliag him to return for their defencej 
and thus leave his French allies in Coromandel to their own separajp 
resouBC®s. • Before, howe^jpr, these meafeuret could be matured, or thet 
season could adinit of ccffive 3 dng to Colonel Humberstone the 
reqi^ite orders for his giiicfance, that officer was^again in motion, 
for the prosecution <ff his original de^gn. The riyer Pani§.ni afford-, 
ed conveyance for his stores, as far as the post of Tirlalla, Sfi miles^ 
inland, and h6 soon after^rds cjbtamed possessiofi of Ramgeny, a 
place of some capability five miles fafthe^ up the river. Fortunately 
the extreme peril ofH)he^expediti6li -^as here •tempered by th^conse- 
quences of local •inexj^orience,^ and^pparen^ ^inadequate means of 
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commumcs^tion with the natives ; he describes himself to be “ ignor- 
ant of the road ai^ situation of the countiy, and could place little 
dependence on the information of the Nairs,” natives of that part of 
cthe country, and deeply interested in his success : he consequently 
determined to leave under the protection of a battalion ot sepoys at 
Ramgerry, the whole of his battering train and heavy equigments, 
and <-marched with six six-pounders, two one-pqunders, •and the 
p^mainde?: of his forces to reconnoitre the country and fortress of 
IPalgautcherry, before he. should undertake to attack it.” The remain^ 
®of the Mysporean troops appeared to , m^he a stand in a position not 
far from the place, but suffer^ tSiemseives to be easily dislodged, 
and retreated intr^ the fort ^ The Colonel proceeded upder cover of 
his troops, to reconnoitre the southern and western works ; he moved 
on the ensuing day to thb northward of the fort, and after finding 
by a complfete examination, that it was “^everywhere much stronger 
than he had reason to apprehend,” he returned to his first ground to 
;^the westward of the place, but in this movement, a judicious and 
{well-timed soytie produced the loss of nearlj^ the whole of his pro- 
ivisipns, and the discomfiture of all his Nairs^who seem to have gone 
off in a panic, in cdnsequence of hehng attacked in a morass during a 
thick fog. On the ensuing day he fell back te a little place named 
Mangari^cota, eight miles distant, where he had left some provisions. 
An attack in fqrce upon his ;ear repelled with judgment and spirit^ 
was of less importaace.thap, the distress sustained by rains, which 
fell from the 2l8t to thp 24th, with ' as gi*eat violence, as during any 
period of the monsoon, and rendered, impassable, for several hours, a 
rivulet in his rear. It appears by letters, not officially recofdeS, that 
on the 10th Noyember fie received at Mangaricota, orders fromi Bom- 
bay to return to th!^'. cQplst;*‘he cpmmencedhis march for that purpose 
on the 12th. On the 14th, ho was at Ramgerry; about half-way from 
Palghaut to the coast. A chasm occurs in the materials which the* 
public records afford from the SOth of October Aill the 1 9th of 
November, when Oolonei Jd^ledd^ who Jliad been sent W Sir Eyre 
Coofi to aisa^me.tbe, comnaan^ landed*^at PanianJ. “ On the 20tl}, 
Colonel fflumberstone,f with bis whole force came in, having made a 
rapid retreat befoBe Tippoo and Laily, who followed him by forced 
^marches with a very superior force ;” the last march being from 
TJrtalla, 30 miles. The public despatches are silent with regard to 
his numbers, and tihe fate of the battering train ; but the circum- 
stances which led to this^ttaok are better ascertained. ^ o ^ 

After t^e defeat of^uckdoom Ali, 9yder had made all the 
req^site arrangeipents for endeavouring to repair that misfortune as 
soofi as the season should permit. Tippoo’s usual command, mSud- 
ing the coi^cPf l3[onsieur Lall^, had been reinfored and improved, 
and towaids Uose of the rams iu Malab^, ^ected to be meditat- 
ing some blow in the neighbo^rhobd of T|ichinopoly, in order that 

* The intenn^hte dates ^;*e derived freon u&oificia)’ letters* 

t Letter from Colonel Macl^d, 2,9th November. ^ 
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when the state of the season and o^ the roads should be reported 
favorable, and above all, when Colonel Humbefttone should have 
advanced a sufficient distance* froi^ the coas£, Tippoo might bfe 
enabled, by a few forced marches to come unexpect^ly upon him# 
The receipt of coders from Bombay for his return to the coast,^ dbn- 
sidered by himself as a public misfortune, may be deemed the efficieiit 
cause of the preservation of the tAops under his command. Tippoc« 
commenced his /orted ma^ch from the vicinity of Caroor, in tid 
Confidence of finding Colonel Humberstone -at Methgaricota, advanc- 
ing his stores for the siege of£alghaut. Tippoo arrived ^.t the latter 
.place on the 16th,* whto^iis enemy l^fid receded to Ramgerryiit 
was not howgver until the 18th, at night, that he hacLany intelligence 
which satisfied him of the necessity of retreat at four o'clock on the 
ensuing morning ; but frpm an official neglfect to send the order to a 
picquet of one hundred g.nd^fty men, stationed at the extraordinary 
distance of three miles, five hours werS lost ; incessantly harassed 
and cannonaded throughout the day, be attempted, without success, 
to pursue his route on the right bank of tlib nver, which was -not 
fordable, but found hinsself stojfped by impenetrable swamps. .The 
early part of the night was pass^ in anxioqp search for a practicable 
ford, and at lengtfi olie was found so deep as to take ordinary men to 
the chin; yet by clinging together in silence, the tall assisting^he short, 
the whole got across without the loss Vf % man. Tippoo, supposing 
the river to be everywhere ipipass^ible,^ employed the night in 
making dispositions for desti^pying his enemy in the snare in which 
he supposed him to be entrapped ; but by dqylight on the 20th the! 
detachment had performed the largest portioft of the march, and was! 
oniy^vertaken within two mile^ of JEJapianiJ Tim J^ope of intercept-’ 
ing him was thus frustrated by an unSxc^tea evenif, but Tippoo 
determined to persevere in the attack. • 

Colonel Macleod, on examining his position at Paniani, began 
to strengthen ibljy some fieltf works, and*on the 25th attempted to 
surprise Tippoo's camp by night, an enterprise from which he desist- 
ed, on forcing a ^picquet, and discovering regular military arrange- 
ments and a strong position. On the morning of the 2ytt(; beforoj 
day, the field works jbeing still unfinished, Tipf )00 attempted the* 
strong, Aut weakly occupied position of Colonel Macleod, by a well-? 
designed attack in four columns, one of them headed by Lally'sf 
corps ; but such was the vigilance, discipline^ and energy of tljpS 
Engl^li tvops^ that the more advanced piequets were merely driven 
in on the outposts, not oAemf which was Actually forced, support to 
the most vulnerable havib^ been skilfully provided, and Monsieur 
Lalfy’s corps having fortunately been meff by strongest, each 
column, before it could penetrate farther, was impetu<)usly charged* 
vdth the bayonet. The •error# inddent to opCTations -by night 
divided, the columns, bu^the E^lisn tactic was uniform. A single 

* The dat^ given on^the aut^oflty mentioned in the preceding page, 

and do not exactly correapbnd wit^ those o| Mem^s ofthj War in Am. 
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company of Europeans did not hesitate to charge with the bayonet a 
column of whatever weight, without knowing or calculating num- 
bers. Monsieur Lally’s dispositions were excellent if the quality 
cof the troops had been equal, a pretension which could oni^ be 
olaiimed by* a portion of one column out of the four> Q.nd tfee attempt 
gnded in total discomfiture and confusion, the Mysooreans leaving 
on the field two hundred men kilfed, and carrying qff about a thou- 
sand wounded : the loss of the English was forty-one Europeans, 
and forty-seven sO^oys killed and wounded, including eight officers! 

Sir Ecjward Hugh^ proceeding with his squadron from Madras 
to Bombay, came in sight of^ the place on the ensuing day; and ‘on 
idearning the circumstances in which the troop were placed, offered 
Ito Colonel Macleod the , alternative of receiving them on board, or 
(reinforcing him with 460 Europeans. He adopted the latter, from 
considering that while Tippoo should r^mam in his front, the hmail 
body under his command 'fcould not be better employed, than in 
occupykig the attention of so large a portion of the enemy's army ; 
and that while at Pani^ihi, he was equally prepared as at any other 

i )art. of the coast, to embaric arid' join the concentrated force which 
le knew to be preparing at Bombay/’ The retmrn furnished by 
Colonel Macleod, to the Oomrnander-in-Chief at Madras, of his tot^ 
number,^ after receiving from Sir Edward Hughes *the reinforcement 
of 450 men, was, Europeap^ 800, English sepoys 1,000, Travan- 
corean troops 1,200, ’showing that the numb(fr of Europeans engaged 
in the late encounter Wf^re fewer than, 400 men ; and as he had been 
accompanied in landing by 40 men, the number with which Colonel 
Humberstone returnedHo Paniani could not have exceeded §00 men, 
out of the tlioqsand w\th wliich fie had landed in the preceding 
February. « \ 

TippOo, after this ineffectual attempt, retired to a farther ‘ dis- 
tance, to wait the amval of his heavy equipments, in Od'der to 
resume the attack on the* position at^ ’Paniani : but on the 12th of 
December; the swarm of light trobps, wliich had continued to watch 
the English position, was invisible ; and*successive I’eports confirmed 
(the intelligence, that the whole Mysoorean force was proceeding by 
f forced marches to <»the eastward) wliither our narrative must return. 

The health of Hyder during the course of this year, had begun 
perceptibly to decline, and in th^ month of November, symptoms 
appeared of a diseasfo (unknown as fai’ as I am informed in Europe) 
named by the Hindoos H<ij-pdra (or the royal sore or boi?) frgm its 
being, or supposed to be? peculiar to porSbns of rantc ; and by the 
Mohpamedans, Sfirtan or khercksng, the* crab, ffrom the imaginary 
resepiblaijce to that anitoal, o&the swelling behind the neck, or the 

3 r portioDcof the back, which is the first indication of this <Jis- 

r.* Tbe untted efforts of ^ Hiridoo, Mohammedan, and French 

1 ^ 1 ' ^ — — ■ — ^ ^ — — ’ — 

* A surgeon, in performing the operation of\)pening one of these impoa- 
thumes, many years aft^ei^ivards, h^pplhed tb iiaye a'' scratdi on one of his 
fingers, which was aecidentally touched by the virus of the wound ; and the 
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physicians, made no impression on this fatal disease, and he expired 
on the 7th of December. It is deemed by the Mohammedans a 
remarkable coincidence, that tbe> numerical letters, composing th% 
words ffyder Ali Khan Behauder, corx'espond with the year of his^ 
death (11#7, H«g.) and the epitaph on his mausoleum, %,t theLell* 
Baug, pn the island of Seringapatam, is founded on this coincidence, 
as are all Mohammedan epitaphs, ton some particular wo{ds, whose 
numerical power^ correspond with the date o6 decease. • ^ 

^ The official situations of Poornea and.Kishen ilow, two bramins) 
of opposite sects, but corre^pnding principles, who directed the! 
.measures of State on this knportftint^occasioh, can scarcely be de-i 
scribed by c(p:responding English terms. Hyder himself, being the 
head of every department, and signing the order for every disburse-^ 
ment, the business of the treasury and exchequer was conducted iu; 
two dufters or depai'tments, independent of each other, arid ipeant as^ 
a reciprocal check, but ^parallel and similar in their details, with’ 
little other difference, than that one was conducted iq the Mphratta, 
and the other in the CUnarese language, tile latter uqder Poorfiea, 
the former under Kishew Row. • • • • , 

It was Poornea's suggestion, when the 1 * 600 very of Hyder f 
became improbable, tliat his death should be concealed, as the onlyj 
possible means oT exercising the authority necessary to keejl the 
army together, until the arrival of^'igpoo. This project was) 
accordingly concerted ‘with Kishen Ijow, and with the public ' 
officers and domestics, to whom the evept must necessarily be 
knovgL Immediately after his decease, the body was deposited in 
a large chest, filled with abeer, (a powder* composed of various 
fragHfcnt substances,) and sent t)ff from cd|np, in the same man- 
ner as valuable chests of plunder were*ysu{fily despatched, to 
Seringapatam ; and* the confidential persons directing the escort, 
were ordered to deposit their charge at the tonfb of his father at 
Colar.* Succes^i^e couriers -Vere at the same time despatched 
to Tippoo, to apprise him 6jf the dl^ent, and of the consequent mea- 
sures, and to reccftnmend hii» joining with all possible (despatch.* 

• The whole of the arrangements of the army, the weekly relief 
of the 2,000 horse which constantly hung round jjadras, the issue of 

author had the opportunity of seeing the alarming livid swelling which for 
some time afterwards successively appeared and subsided, on his hands, arms, 
and forehead. • 

Y|ps afterwards removed by Tippoo’s grders to the superb mausiP 
leum, still endowed by the^qglish at Seringapatam ; and on that occasion 
40,000 Pagodas were disburse^ ui charity, and to the priesthood,* for offering up 
prayers, with views sifhilar to those of the Romish masse*, for the souls of the 
deceased. The remoVhl of the b*ody f ufnishes ^n ocejasion f oi^ noticing a 
determined belief among Mohammedans of the south of Indi^ (wne^er eTse« 
where the author has not ascytained,) almost miraculoumfor its absiftdity. in 
opposition to evidence equally accefeibld^o the ignorant and tBe wise ; that 
» a body committed in due foflm to the cha^e of^he earthy will, without any pre- 
vious embalming, or other iirepnratiofi, i^riftiin uiworrupted for any Ifn^ii of 
time, until re-assiflned byAe person wljo had deposifedthe charge. 

VOL. IL. *. *• * • E 
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pay, the adjustment of mili^iry accounts, the answers to letters 
received from the envoys of the different courts, and all the business 
tf)f the State,, went bn as usual. The principal officers of the army, 
^and the foreign envoys made their daily enquiries, and were answer- 
ed* that Hy^er, although extremely week, was in a state o# slow, but 
progressive amendment. The French physicians, sent from ^Judda- 
lore io attend him, on the first feerious symptoms, had, oT course, 
qpnveyed» to Monsieur Cossigny, who now coismanded the troops^ 
confidential intelligence, of the whole proceeding. The first impres- 
sion on that officer^ mind was that .of immediately marching with 
all his force, to watch over thq^^intferests of his nation, and guard the 
succession, until «fTippoob arrival ; and it was with g^at difficulty, 
and after a pecuniary s^dvance on account of • subsidy, to prove the 
sincerity of the persons* administering the provisional Government, 
that he ,wai prevailed on by the Mysoorean envoy at Cuddalore to 
abandon a design which wbuld have frustrated all their measures ; 
and after movyig a few marches by the route of Ginjee, he forbore 
to approach, but held hfe’ troops ready to match at a moment’s notice. 

, The most trusty chiefs of tli6 army were successively, and with- 
out any circumstahces to excite {luspkion, admitted into Myder’s 
tent, for the' purpose of communicating the phirn which had been 
adopfted^ all on their return to their respective corps made the 
concerted repo^jis of the ^tal^ of his healtli, and all were faithful to 
their trust, excepting Mofiarn'iyied Ameen\ the son of Ibraheem 
Saheb, and cousin-geriDian to the deceased. This chief, who com- 
manded 4,000 stable horse, formed a project with Shems-qTDeen 
(Buckshee) to cut off fhe persons provisionally exercising the powers 
of Government, to peizeithe treasury, and proclaim Abdul KuWeem, 
Hyder’s second sofi, a person of defective intellect, as a pageant who 
would permit them to exercise the government in his name. It 
was necessary to the execution of this design, that it should be 
coinmunicated to certain lessaldars (officers oomm^nding battalions), 
and a French officer named Boiidenot, .^ho commanded a troop oi 
hundred French cavalry, attached as an honorary guard to head-^ 
quartern^ associated himself in their plans. The intelligence of this 
conspiracy was n^t long concealed from Poornea, who sent for the 
French officer to Hyder’s tent, where being confronted with^ome ol 
t^o ressaldars who had spontaneoqsly revealed the plot, he confessed 
the whole design qn the previous promise of personal security. 

Rud ^hems-u-Peen were then sent for,i-oji pre- 
tence of consultation, and finding it in vaih to equivocate, confessed 
the whole. The disposal of these persoite was managed with corres- 
ponding address; they‘d were .put in irons, and sent off publicly 
|under a s&bng guard, as if by Hyder’s personal orders, for having 
^entered iutp a conspiracy to overturn the Government in the expect- 
lation of his death. V 

Qn the 16th day after hi;?, (fcfcease, itlie avmy marched in the 
direction oC,Tippoo>’s "^proach. Tl^e, closed p&lanke^h of Hyder with 
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the accustomed retinue, issued at the usual hour from^the canvas 
enclosure of his tent ; and the march was perfornied in the ordinary 
manner, observing of course the pfoper attentions, not to disturb th# 
patient in the palankeen ; and a few similar marches brought the • 
army to iiie appointed rendezvous at Chuckmaloor, on the ri^er 
Penna^ ; an intermediate situation between Cuddalore and the pasi| 
of Chan^ama, for the convenience df communicating with the French, 
or of moving to ijjie •westward, if that determination should become 
^lecessary*; and the junction of the French* troo^ was effected in 
the same encampment a few days after Tippoo’s arrival. ^ 

• Suspicions of Hydei^s death liad# fipm tte first been whispered 
about the cajap with various and fluctuating credit. But it soon 
became evident, as well to those "who believed, as those who were 
inclined to discredit the r^ort, that whate^r might be the state of 
the fact, the government ^waj in vigorous hands, and that obedience 
was the safest course. Notwiths^ndiri^ the appearances which 
have been stated, there were few persons in^the army, who were pot 
now satisfied of Hyder^s death ; but the exftmples which had been 
made, restrained the disaffected WifhJh th^ bounds of order. • 
Tippoo received his first*despibtches on tl^e afEernoon of the llth,^ 
and abandoning fof the present all operations in Malabar was in full! 
march to the eastward on the morning of the 12th. At Cojpibatore* 
he met Arshed Beg Khan, who a short tj^ne before Jlyder^s death 
had been sent, in the ’expectation o^ JTiwooV success apd early 
return, to assume the Government of Malabar ; and that ofiicer was| 
ordered to remain on the defensive at PaJgau^cherry. At the same| 
place he *made a selection for the Government of the capital which - 
seeilWfl to afford a favorable earliest of stea^ gr^ti^ude and attach- 
ment ; Seyed Mohammed^ the associate ahd protector of his youth 
who had saved his life in the battle cf Chercoolee, and had up to 
this peuiod, from the unaccountable jealousy of Hyder, continued to 
serve as a simple Norseman in Tmpoo's personal guard : and the 
battalion of*Assud Khan, *an experienced and trusty officer, .was 
aigsigned as the e^ort of thefnew Governor. Tippoo on considering 
. his distance* from the capital and the army, avowed Seyed 
Mohammed his despair of an unopposed succession, find gave him two 
distinct •commissions, one to serve under the commandant of Serin- 
gapatam, the other to supersede him. The actual commandant was 
named Shitauh, a Chela, (slave) a description oi persons in whoiij^ 
Hydei^ in conformity tq the views alf eadji explained, f appears for 
some time past to have placed the most unlinlited reliance.; and it was 
not until a month Jiad efetjlsed, and satisfactoiy, intelligence had 
arrived from the army, that Seyed Mehamnred| found it pjudent to 
produce his second commission. 4 * • . • 


* The^ distance from his eamp a# Pan^i, may, on a %ugh •estimate, be 
stated at ffom 380 to 400 miles, and tlie dJBmedary courier, who brought the 
first intelligence, must have ^travelled ^bout 100 miles a day, for four succes- 
sive days. • ••• • • 

t Vol. i, p. 40tf. ^ t The personal informa^ju of Seyed Mohammed. 
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Tippoo’s inarches in the eWly part of his route were of course 
the longest that 4iis troops could support. On his nearer ap- 
proach to the army they hecUme gradually shoiiier, for the 
cpurpose of sending confidential messengers and receiving re- 
pcfl'ts. He particularly prohibited the usual procession to go out in 
^ jidvahce and receive him ; * and declining even the compliment of 
turning out tlie line, entered tlfe camp in a private manfter after 
s^inset. c f c 

I Arrived at his father’s tent, he made the most ample acknow- 
ledgments po the persons who had Conducted during this most criti- 

E al interval the charge of pijbljc affairs ; 'Uiifd particularly to Poorrlea, 
dio had first suggested the arrangement. On the saipe evening he 
ave audience to all the principal officers of -his army, seated on a 
plain carpet ; declining tb ascend the musnud,f from an affectation 
of griefi by which no one was deceived.^ 

The actual strength of® the MysooreanJarmies in the field, at the 
time ofiHyder 8 death, exclusively of garrisons and provincial troops, 
buJ including a new Ifevy of 5,000 horse ‘‘raised on the northern 
frontier, subsequently to the inleilighnce of the Mahratta peace, was, 
according to the returji of actual payments made by Poomea as 
treasurer, 88^200 ;J it will be recollected tha^ the strength with 
which l{e entered that country was 83,000, but the corps of Meer 
Sabeb, then on its rou/e (from Kurpa was not included in the 
number : these autlientic^ statfjments, so nearly corresponding to each 
other, are merely inte^ided to corrqct the exaggerated estimates 
hitherto published : and it may be added, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the nature of the resources to which Tippoo succeeded, that 
Ithe treasury at /^e^ingal^atam contftined at this period, three "^ores 
|of Rupees, (three millions Sterling) in cash, besides an accumulated 
fbooty of jewels and valuables, in Poomea’s language, to a countless 
lamount. * o 

^ The measures to be "adopted by^^the united l^rench and Mysoo- 
rean^^ armies, necessarily dependid on an enlarged view of the pro- 
bable events ‘•on the western, as well as'* on the eaSt;ern coast ; of the 
latter, <the early arrival of Monsieur Bussy was most important ; and 
until that event, it was deemed most prudent to postpone any dis- 
tant operations, which might interfere with his plan of the campaign. 
But before the occurrence of this long expected arrival, the alarming 
inspect of intelligen^.e from the western coast, and the actual 

was represented*" as imposing on Tippoo ttenbsolute 
vnecessrty of ^ proceeding fin person, for 'ih*e preservation of his own 

;; j — 

Technically designj^ed by the Aralpo term Ut^dl, which is literally 
translated «5by the French idiom atler au uevant ; it is so common that every 
public cofficer oC rank, on approachinf a village, is met some distance by an 
istekbdl of ^he villa&rs. o 

t The elevat^ seat, or cushJi)n, bccupied by the prince, or person in 
authority. ^ 

t The best nfilitarj^ officers of lifysoor, estiraatp 126 , 000 , but the difference 
between estimated ai)d effeptive streirgtb, if familiarly knoWn. 
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dominions ; in spite of the brilliant •results which might be antici- 
pated* from waiting with his main strength, the^ certain* and early ’ 
co-operation of Monsieur Bussy^ land sending a* respectable detach- 
ment, for the purpose of a defensive* war in his western possession! 

It was aciordingly resolved, that Monsieur Oo^gny, with a Fre^cKi 
regiment, should accompany the Mysoorean army, to the westward,] 
and that a respectable division-fi of Tippoo s army, under Seyei^ • 
Saheb, should be lefit to co-operate with Monsieur Bussy. 

• The*contemporary events on either coast willf erhaps te rendet- 
ed most intelligible byxQutj^uiiagjfox.tto.^ of Coror 

mAn^el, leaving the operations c^n the western coast, which termi- 
nalEed wiis eventful war, to be after wafds^resumejji in one unbroken 
narrative. . , 

The rumour of Hyder s death, prevalent in his own camp even 
before his actual deceasS, w^s circulated in every other direction 
with the same shades of flilbtuating creiit. But two days After the 
event, it was reported by the Commandant of Vellore to the Govern-i 
ment of Madras, as aSact on which he placed reliAnce; and from! 
every other source of iutelligenee, il^ sape impressions were receiv- 
ed. The well-known condij-ion *of every Asiatis army on the dfeath 
of the prince, aggn-avated in the present iifctance by the absence of 
the heir apparent?, furnished an opportunity of presenting a point of 
support to the intriguing or disaffected, which seldom failf to effect 
the dismemberment of* the army, and *OT%ht upt t(T have been neg- 
lected by an enemy possessing. <?ommo1i energy or wisdom, ^he im- 
mediate, inarch of the EugU-si army, howe\^er defective its prepara- * 
tion^ And however unfavorable the season, was earnestly and? 
urg»tly pressed on General Skiart by the^uthority of his Govem-u 
ment. He answered his immediate supemors, •tlftit he ‘‘ did not| 
believe that Hyderwas dead, ancf if *he were, the army would be • 
fcu:.eYeiy.jtctiop and on repeating, some days 

afterwards, they* conviction the fact, the undoubted intelligence 
of the consternation which prevafted in the enepy's ariny, and •the 
jconsequent importance of 'moving*; he answered the same superiors 
that he '' was astonished th^ could be so little reflection ^ to talk 
of undertakings against the enemy,” in the actual state of*tlie army * 
and the country ; although in a preceding controversy, on the l7tU 
of November, a resolution of the council of which he was a member 
declared that " the army on its present establishment ought to be*at 
all tiiges^ ready to move,” and the jGeneral ^sured' the membeasj - 
that®'* uTOn any real emergency, the ar?ay mi^hp and must move 
and would be reajiy to#(io so:” a pledge obviously * lax and im- 
prudent, under the circumstances , of famine 'vfhich divided the 
army and its equipments during the monsoon^ but which either 

* Tippoo represents the*propO£ition^ first taking Afadras, as* a matter of 
course, and then Bednore, a# a gasconadd^y which he was not to be deluded. 

I Stated by Budi^u-Zemav Khai^ who cbiniqjinded the infantry, at 3,000 
horse, 4,000 infantry, and,b,0u0 peons. ^ • 

* • ® _ A 
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ought not to have been given, or ought to have been effectually 
redeemed on the ^real emergency of the death of Hyder. The 
Tjncjualified condemnation of one pajrty, in an unhappy controversy 
which embraced almost eveiy point of military policy, must 
!ao^ be deemed to imply an unqualified approbation ofothe other 
party; of whose conduct and opinions it affords no favorable 
’ Hnpr^ssion, that they complained( of counteraction from aH. autho- 
rities with which th^y were in any way connected. “ Records 
(Say the (jovemment of Bengal on this subject) of laboribus alter- 
cation, invective, and mutual complaint, are no satisfaction to the 
public in Compensation for a ^ne^ect that may cost millions, and 
upon a field wherp, immense ' sums had been expended^ to maintain 
our footing ; ” * and in a subsequent letter.f “ Jn reply to our desire 
of unambiguous explanation on a subject of such public concern (viz., 
the imputed counteraction) you favor us with a collected mass of 
complaint, and invective against this GoVerqinent, against the Nabob 
of Arcot and his ministefs ; against the Commander-in-Chief of all 
the forces in India, against the Commander-ilA-Chief of His Majesty's 
fleet, against your own prqvindal Comman/Jer-in-Chief, and again 
agaihst this Government. Had yqu bqen pleased, in so general a 
charge of impeachment, to take cognizance of*' the co-operative 
support which was till of late withheld from you by the presidency 
of Bombay, your description of the universal misconduct of the 
managers of thb public a^fairs in India (the President and Select 
Committee of Fort St. George ‘excepted) would have been complete.” 
After a dignified reprobation of the ‘temerity of persons in their 
situation, coming forward as censors of the State, to criniinate a 
c superior Government, a^yd the conduct of the naval and mil&airy 
commanders-in-chieT : the letter proceeds : “ Honors thus detracted, 
e suit not the detractors, nor^ can they for a moment cover their 
mismanagement : no artifice of reasoning, no perversion of distorted 
quotation, no insinuations, of delinquency, up stings covered with 
compliment, no naechanism of the arts of sophistry, ckn strip Sir 
Edward Hughes and Sir Eyre Coote, pf the glory of having, iu, 
repeated |Lnd well-fought days, defeated the powerful invaders of the 
‘ Carnatic, on the opean and the field r and again; “the reputation 
which you would wish to ascribe to yourselves particularly f> is not 
founded upon what you have done, but on what you are prevented 
frdm doing : your management from the time of Sir Eyre Goote's 
departure from the coast, at a orisis the most favorable for ijqcqyering 
the Carnatic, and, when you had the unpa.^icipated conduct of the 
war, with arf increased army, and the most liberal supplies, your 
management at subh a period, v^hen your efforts have only produced 
the destruction of" three of your own forts,”J &o. &c. &a These 

• c * llfcMawh 1786, 

1 24th March 1783, a performan^ of infinite f ree, and worthy c( perusal, 
even ais a specimen of liters^ talent. ^ c ° o ,, 

I l^egapatam, Carapgooly, Wandiwash, ^ 

Or, 
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extracts are presented, for the purpose* of enabling the reader to form 
his own reflections on the scene before him; «,nd none shall at 
present be obtruded on his notiCe, except that*, in so advanced » 
period of civilization and knowledge, the existence of a constitution , 
of Civil ajlid MHitary Government, containing in its ve^ structure 
the elements of discord, insubordination, and inefficiency, furnishes 
mournful evidence of the slow ^nd difficult progress ofi praeticaf 
wisdom. . • " - • • , 

^ In eftect, the English army made its first mafth for the purpose 
of advancing provisions to its fitst intermediate dep6t, ('fripassore,) 
ex&ctly thirteen days after^Tippdb's arrival and succession had been 
quietly procjfiiined, in the united camps ; end didfnot make its first 
march of departure, for the attaimnent of ajuy of the objects of the 
campaign, until thirty-fopr days after thaJt event, and sixty days 
after the death of Hyder. ^ After the departure of Sir Eyre Coote, 
Lord Macartney, assuming the (Krectioi! of the ensuing campaign,! 
and assigning only th^ execution to his provincial Commander-in- 1 
Chief, repeatedly c^led on that officer, to suttnit a plan^of operations, 
for the approval of Gwernmeflt, aAd successively complaining of 
reserve, and the- absence. proc eeded t o propose 

hiS'Own\i* Offensi'^e ^iperations were little in the contemplation of* 
either, and the reserve of Major-General Stuart, might have *been 
defended in the words ascribed to th^ greatest captain of this, or 
perhaps of any age, wHen pressed byjbke British caldnet for a plan 
of operations, “ tell me what Jihe enemy wdj do, and I will tell you 
whatj yill do.” Of Lord Macartney’s political and military plans,* 
it has been seen that his superior GovernmeAt expressed no appro- 
batTBh. In^poHoy; it was imp\ited as an^erroy, jbhat he pressed 
negotiations for peace, with an anxiety \^hich counteracted his own 
object, by impressing on the enemy his incapacity to continue the 
war; mi error peculiarly dangerous in India, but referable to a 
princij^e so jpconi^tably asceJrtained in alf ages, and in all countries, 
as to extend its operation, not alone to political measures, -but tp the 
ordinary transactions of life ,*for even in those it is peculiarly known, 
that an urgent desire in any person to obtain, what another has to 
bestow at an optional price, is the direct means of raising the 
amount* or conditions of that price. Of hij[ joailitary ^ the 
demolition of three of his own /orts, which Sir Efyfe Coote had 
anxiously desired to preserve, was considered an erroneous branch 
and of^thetremainder it was objected, that they proposed a dangerous 
dispersion , of force, into Separate expeditions, too Weak to resist a 
powerful attack, and too di^nt for reciprocal support 

General Stuart* employed* the ^eater*pirt the month ofl 
February in the demolition of the forts of Car^ngpply and * 

wash, and while in the vftanityjof tJp latter place offered* battleto 
^ the united forces of the French and fne Jlysooreans, then encamped 
within twelves miles* of ^theplacd^ the invitaition was not ac<mpted, 
although Tippob in Ins n]arj;utiva of th(j^ transaction expresses 
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. disappointment at the retirement of the English, when he had con- 
certed witn the French the plan of an united attack. A large por- 
tion of the month of March was fcccupied in conveying to Vellore a 
« fresh supp^ of provisions, an operation in which the English army 
yrRs not interrupted, because in the first week<K>f thlit month, 
yippbo had already ascended the western passes in consequ^ce of 
* the Hitelligence of the capture of Sednore, having previously* destroy- 
ed the works of Arcot, and every remaining post^ in that territory 
deemed worth thfe expense of demolition, with the exception of 
Arnee, whjch was still preserved as a dep6t for the division under 
Seyed Saheb, left to co-ope^ato v^th the French at Cuddalore. " It 
appears that Geiitral Stuart had concurred in the expediency of that 
part of Lord Macartney's plans which involved the demolition of 
Carangooly and WandiwUsh, but in less tjian three weeks after the 
accomplishment of that object, on the f^rst and still doubtful intelli- 
gence of Tippoo's departure, and on recurring to their infinite 
importance in the scheme of warfare which must consequently ensue, 
he iiad the candour to ^press his regret at tiiat precipitate measure : 
and yet the departure of ^ip{Jbb either was not, or ought not to 
have been an unforeseen event, inasmuch as the diversion'* under 
General Mattliews on the western coast, to Which all the Govern- 
ments hfd attached the greatest importance, was professedly under- 
|taken for the, purpose, (jyWch seemed to have been forgotten), of 

t drawing the Mysoofean from ,his offensive operations in Coromandel, 
to the defence of his own dominions. , 

The operations now to be undertaken against the ^'rench 
norce at Cuddalore, Were necessarily dependent on the return 
jof Sir Edward Pughes^rom Bomb3,y : and the arrival of Mofisfeur 
Bussy, with the last Veififorcements, considerably preceded that 
tevent. In the meanwhile. Monsieur "Suffrein had appeared at 
fthe head of the 6ay of Bengal, and captured a considerabfenum- 
|bej; of vessels, laden with rice, to supply^ the necpseitiejs of Madras. 
The ^energy of Mr. Hastings, had^'liowever, in the intermediate time, 
enabled him to despatch to that place, & store sufifcient for all the 
exigencies of the army, but not for a crowded population, increased 
by new fugitives,*^ from the lately desolated countries. It became 
necessary, in consequence, to remove, under proper protection, the 
great mass of this population, to the provinces north of Madras, and 
^hiefiy to Nelloi-e, where each successive journey, northwards, afford- 
ed increasing plenty : but after the adoption of this indispepsable 
measure, a population still greatly exceedihg the actual supply, pre- 
sented on every successive morning Htte mournful spectacle, of 
nuiheroug dead bodies, 6n the esplanade, and in^he public roads and 
streets^ to bo removed for interment by the daily care of the police. 

Monsieur Suffrein, having acclmplisbed the chief purposes in 
his contemplation, on the^ n^hern coasi, and having left some 
oruizers to pursue the same object"5‘ calculating Un the arrival of Sir 
Edward Hughes at £[a^ras, at acmuc^ earlier period than it actually 
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occurred, and having objects in view to be accomplished before ho 
should seek a naval action, prj^ceeded to hii^* rendezvous, withi 
Monsieur Bussy, at Trincomallee, without looking into the roads aff| 
Madras, where he would have either captured or destroyed a con-'* 
siderable humbSr of merchant ships. Monsieur Bussy, with the l^t 
reinfoKements from the Isle of F^^nce, joined him at Trincomallee, 
whence he proceeded, without delay, to land the troops at Iheirl 
^iltimate destination,* while still uninterrupted By Sir Edward Hughe».| 
Tlie numerous disappointments and reverses hS,ve already been 
noticed, by which the able plans of Mpnsieur Bussy had hiiherto been 
either frustrated or delayed On^reaShiiig his ultimate destination, 
with a force probably less than one-fourth df the nifmber required by 
his original calculatibns ; he had* the farther mortification to learn 
that Hyder was no more ;• and that the arnjy with which, he expect- 
ed to co-operate, had departed to a far^distant country. Still the 
operations of that army were directed against the common enemy ; 
and however mortifying the contrast of the actual* and ekpecjJed 
scene — of the existing combinations^ and those whiclf his eminent 
talents would have fraifled ; he "had no alternative, but to abide* by 
the evWt, and maj:e the best usd in his povier oi the glender means 
remaining at his.disjiosal. Monsieur Suffrein, having opportunely 
effected the operation of landing^hei troops ^^nd, storegf, at. Ciiddalare, 
returned for farther refitment to Trincomaiiiee ; from which place, on 
the evening of the day lie entered the •harbour, he saw the English 
fleet pursuing their route to Madras. • 

All, the requisite measures having been concerted with Sii| 
Ed^rd Hughes, the army* uqder General "Stuart commenced itd 
marcii from the second stage beyond Madra^ towards Cuddalore, oni 
the 21st of April ; almost every individual anxiously expecting the 
arrival of their venerated Commander-iiT-Ghief, whp had improved in 
health iby his voyage to BengqJ, and had announced his approaching 
return, accoijipafliad by*a l^rge supply of rnoney, with the confidence 
of bringing to a speedy termination a war, which for the first time in 
its progress, opened a gleadi of reasonable hope. Sit Eyre Coote 
embarked for this purpose in the anned ship Resolution, bfetonging 
to the Company, and, unfortunately, towards the d!ose of the voyage, 
was ch&ed for two days and nights, by some French ships of the 
line. Justly conscious of the deep and irreparable wound which the 
country would sustain, in being deprived of diis services at this.* 
critical^ulcture, the gen^Vs anxiety* kepi him constantly on deck. 

■ ' ^ — * — • — ' — 

* I find the foUowjng staletient of its strength on the 29th January • 

, Europeans - ^,945 

Natives - - 11,546 • 

Toj^l y 14,490 • 

• ‘ Part of a reinforcenientfrom England, whibh arrived on the 15th of April, 
foUowcd and joine^ him ; l^calidot ascertain the exfct^mount, but it pf obably 
did not make his effective force jn Europeans l^gfpre Cuddalore to exceed 
3,600 men. • * * 
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The influeppe of excessive heat by day, the dews of night, and above 
all, extreme agitation of mind during a long period, in which escape 
Speared improbable, produced, a rfelapse of complaints, rather palli- 
•ated than cpred. The ship with its pecuniary treasure got safe to 
MSdras ; but its most precious freight was lost to^ the State. Sir 
^yre Coote expired two days afte^ his arrival. ^ 

Viewing the career of this great man as that of a soldier merely^ 
bis chara(Jter may be deemed as faultless as any that hist<ory pre- 
sents; and if the pressure of years and disease had latterly impaired 
his physical powers, and even disturbed that mental composure 
which gave so much of forcQ^ and df gracb, stiid of moral influence,*to 
the virtues of hi»^^ mature life ; still, in his last declinf^, the lowest 
comparative estimate would place •him, with a* measureless interval 
between, above any thaB the scene presented to supply his place. 
It may- be inferred, from the most superficial observation of the 
conduct of States, that the &egree in which«>a cabinet ought to direct 
the^ opeiations of the field, has not yet becojcne a settled point. In 
the* military policy of ‘'nations; and among the various shades of 
opinion, arising from naticJPal ^habits and Constitutions of govern- 
ment, the question can never be toteilly independent of the personal 
charsjcter of tliose, who preside over the seversfl branches of public 
administration. In ascribing therefore to Sir Eyre Coote the nearest 
imaginable approach to pejff^tion as a soldier, we must be considered 
to speak of qualities exclusively mi^tary : for, if in the requisites of 
a great General, invested with the po^vyers necessary for giving effect 
to great talents be included, as they ought, the highest attributes of 
the statesmen, it were ilijurious to the memory of Sir Eyre Coote, to 
bring his charac^erv ho\^ever eminent, to a test from which it%ust 
recede. 
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Want of harmony hetwmn the Government of Madranmami General Stuart — De- 
^ scription of the fort and vicinity of Cuddalorp^Generifl Stuart unexpectedly 
takes a position to the south — Monsieiir Bussy assumes and fortifies a correspond'- 
position — daily becoming m07% fo^idable — Attack of this position — Serious 
• contest — and its results — Frenm r9tir% into Cuddalore — Original mis- 
apprehension^ at Madras^ regarding the nature* and extent of this service — 
Reciprocal want of confidence regarding the junction of the southern army — 
French fleet under Suffrein^ appears on the day qf the action— Sir JS. Hughes 
covers Cuddalore — quits his* station^ which is seized by Suffrein-r-who is rein- 
forced by Bussy y and sails to meet the English fleet — Action — Ostensible 
superiority and real inferiority of the English— Fleet crippled — Buffrein attains 
his object — and resumes his station before Cuddalore-^ Lands y reinforcement of 
seamen — Monsieur Bussf makes a v^orous sdlrtie —entirely unsuccessfk , — 
Capture of the Crown Prince of Sweden-^The^orce under General Stuart not 
€qua{ to the service undertaken — Bussu^ superior in numbgrs^ determines to march 
out and attack his c§mp — General Sluart assuming the tone of being abandoned 
by his government^ determines to abide the result — Crisis averted, by the 
intelligence of peace, and the arrival of a flog of truce — Commissioners^ from 
Madras settle a convention with Monsieur Eussu — Its relation to Tif>poo^His 
intermediate operations, • * * , * 

From the ^ecimen which has been pfesented of the reciprocal feel- 
ing of the Government of Madras, and its prT)vincial Commander-in- 
Chief, nfccL harmony . will not be expected in* the narrative of their 
mOBsues. The General, sneering at theorjk declared, that he was , 
advancing, as fast as was practicdly conApjAible^v^th the means of 
transport he possessed, and the Government observe, that with car- . 
riage twenty-four days* provisions, he occupied forty-days, at 
the average of ]]pss thaji thra^ miles a day in performing a distance 
of twelve oiflinar^ marchea • . . • 

^ The fort of Cuddalore 19 a quadrangle of unequal sides, witli an 
indifferent rampart and ditch, and no out-works, excepting one 
advanced from its north-eastern angle ; a bastion j30vers ea^ of the 
other angles, and the curtains are furnished with the imperfect kind 
of flanking defence, obtainable by means of a succession of bastions, 
placed in a prolongation of one *and the same straight line. TKe 
ruins of F^rt St. David, situated on a ^enijsula at the mouth of the-^ 
river *t^anaar, are about amyle and a half te the norjth of Cuddalore, 
and a second river, ^of smaller size, forming the peninsula, descends, 
close to the fort, and renders difScul^ the approach from the north. 
The BandapoUam hills, woody eminences of moderate height, ^ 
embrace the western fac^ and •south-western angle, at diftauces 
var 5 dng from two to four miles ;*the3l|)ace directly betweferi the hills 
and the western fac^ beihg occupied by rice fields, this access is also 
inconvenient ;*aJittle ^t&iy, fomJed by the# sea, and the livers, 
runs along the eastern face,wd Ibaves a n^^w .insular stripe of 
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land opposite the fort, between that water and the sea ; and a con^ 
tinuation of the saljie estuary to tjte south, inclining however inland, 
deceives the branches of some, inconsiderable winter streams : the 
• space ^betw/^en this latter estuary and the Bandapollam hills, is firm 
gfoupd, too elevated for rice fields, and narrows^’^in e^ent as it 
j jrecedes from the fort. General l^tuart, approaching from then north, 
till Mthifi an easy march of Cu^d^lore, made an unexpected circuit 
behind IShie Bandapoliam. fiilTs, and in two nSarrfies took up hi^ 
ground fronting the north, with his right to the estuary last describ- 
ed, and hio left resting on the.Baiide^ollam hills : his force, when 
in position, occupying therwhole^ space, and leaving a respectable 
second line. The French narrative,* states the force under Mon- 
sieur Bussy, which, accoi*ding to preceding details, ought, including 
the garrison of Trincomallee, to have amounted to 10,000 Europeans 
and Caffres, exclusively of sepoys, to fee reduced at this period, in 
effective men, to 2,300 Europeans and 6,000 sepoys ; 3,500 Mysoo- 
reans sfre probably not intended to be included in the latter number. 

• Monsieur Bussy, on perceiying the ground taken up by the 
English army neayly twd miles to the sduthward from the fort, 
assumed an intermediate position, ftot e3cactly parallel ; with his left 
^on tjie estuary, about hatf ajm^J^m. th^^ fort ; feis right, thrown a 
^little be^k, rested on a gentle Eminence where the rice fields com- 
^menced, not quite a mile f^bm the nearest part of the fort. On 
inspecting a plan of the werksf ^.hrown back en potence from a 
salient work at this point, this angle was evidently the key of the 
main position, *which may be considered here to terminete^/ and 
a line occupied by tfie Mysooreans, resting its left on near]^ the 
centre of this retired l^lankj and extending with its right thrown 
considerably forwards^, across the rice fields, nojv dry, to the Banda- 
pollam hills, appears to have been intended as a subsidiary position, 
of great advantage while occupied,^ but which might be ' carried 
wJtliout endangering thb maii\ posi'tiop. The c English army en- 
camped oh the ground described, on the 7th of June, and continued 
until the 13ch, employed in arrangehients for landing stores and 
making the preparations which were deemed necessary before com- 
mencing serious ' operationc. In the meanwhile Monsieur Bussy 
proceeded with the skill and rapid execution which distin^ish his 
nation, in covering, with the most judicious field works, the position 
which he', had assumed: every successive day the aspect of these 
works became more formidable, and on tlj^e 12th it was determined 
in a council* of war to attack them on the ensuing morning, 

A division under Colonel Kelly moved long before daylight 
to turn Ahe extreme right of the subsidiary^ works on the Ban- 
dapolbm hiils, .and arrived at the point of attack between four 

* Histoire de la derniere gue^Ae, pa^e 330. / 

t Of two plans before me, that which ap^ars j^o be most correct, was 
drawn by Captains Wi^rs^be and Bif Ilatt, of thecHanoTepiau regiments, then 
in India. * _ ^ ' 
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and five o’clock. The Mysooreans,* after a feeble resistance to 
an attack which they expectec^ and did not •think themselves 
able to withstand, fled, and wftre nn more seen in the course of 
the day; a portion of this subsidiary position, with Jieven.guns, • 
fell accofdingiy with little loss ; Colonel Kelly proceeded *to 
occjupy ^with a detachment, for% the purposes of farther recon-i 
noisance* commanding ground farther to the north, Ti^hich^saw 
^n reverge the whdle main position, with *the^ exception of th0 
works en potence, partly masked am6n^ the mud-walls of a 
viUage, and his report fronftliis ^lituation induced the General 
to persevere in the origiAal plan. •A* corps of grenadiers under 
Lieutenant-Qolonel Cathcart, with the piftquets under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stuart of the 78th, wlio commanded this attack, was 
ordered by a circuitous movement to turn the right of the main 
position, supported by, the troops upder Colonel Kelly, This 
division arrived at the intended point of attack about half past 
eight, and immediatelj^ advanced with gras^t order :*but they were 
received with so powerful a fire yfjgrape and musketry from Ihe 
masqued works and tfoops en potence, Chat Colonel Stuart, afWr a 
heavy* loss, judicipuslv desisted, replaced his troops in the cover 
from which he hjqi made his dispositions for the attack, and made a 
minute report of the nature of this une^jtpected impedimenff and the 
means by which it appeared practicableP t^ surmounlf it. A battery 
of English guns brought to a proper poifit of the Bandapollum hills, 
now (firected their fire against ihese works. A. reserve under Colonel 
Gordon, ^nd another column under Colonel Bruce, who commanded 
thi^iird attack, was ordered jat half past ten, to force with the 
bayonet the salient work on the right of.thj eneA^s main position, 
and the trenches injmediately to its Igft, while Colonel Stuart was 
directed to avail himself of the proper moment to resume his attack. 
The resistance to this third aiteck was still more destructive than 
that experiefiLced* in thd second by« Colonel Stuart j and is described 
by the General as ‘‘ the heaviest fire he had ever beheld the 
troops however pushed forward with the finest spirit ; the head 
of one column consisting of a flank company of the 101st ^actually 
penetrated within the benches; the Hanoverians of that column 
and a pSrtioh of the 20th Madras battalion of sepoys are mentioned 
with applause, and in the opinion«of General Stuart if the remainder 
of the lOlst had seconded the efforte of their •flank company, the 
business o# the day woul^ have been aecid|d ; “ but (he adds) they 
did not.” The usual consjqjhences of a repulse under Such circum- . 
stmces produced the usuaf carnage, and the French, not satisfied 
with the effect of th&r batterie's and Inusketry, issued in consider- 
able force frpm the trenches, an^ charging the fugitives with the 
greatest fury, continuec} tlfe pursuit tj^a considerable distftmce, until 
^ checked by a reserve, and by the troops rallied by Colonel Bruce, 
* ^bo even attempted^vriljm^^^ sucC(jbs«to cut off t^eir retreat. Qolonel 

• The infermation*ef the* officer coScii^diag. 
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* Stuart in Ahe meanwhile anxiously watching every change of 
circumstance, obse1:ved on the fipst movement of the two columns, 
% portion of the troops in the workh before him to be drawn off to 
•reinforce the points most seriously threatened; he was accordingly 
in motion fifteen minutes before the fire of the tSird atWk com- 
m menced, and seizing the critical mement when the principal, force of 
the enem^ had been seduced to quit their works ; by a determined 
attack in iront, aijtd a rapid flank movement roun^the extremity of 
the works en potence, * carried everything before him, drove the 
French right upon its centre, compelfed the troops who had salljed 
to take a circuitous route to^regain their iines, and was in possession 
of nearly one-half of the line of works, when his progress was 
arrested by fresh troops and superior numbers. * On the first moment 
of carrying a redoubt on the right, he had«ordered it to be occupied, 
to be closed at the gorge, apd its defences to be reversed : and now 
slowly retiring to a position strengthened by the works he had 
camedj'the operations ^ef the day relaxed, as if by mutual consent, 
and terminated about two o'clock^. The French have uniformly 
ascribed to General Stuart the credit of a profound and able 
manoeuvre, in the well-^executed feint which drew them from their 
works, and enabled Colonel Stuart to carry his point : but although 
the opertltion was somewha^ too sanguinary for a feint, and none 
was really intefhded, (the fAilUre of the attack being regretted in the 
public despatch) ; the actuaP combination appears to be entitled to 
the success it obtained’ The numbest* was limited of the troops on 
each side, closely eng£|ged in this important day, and bore an iilcon- 
c siderable proportion to the whole : bvt comparing the actual los^,7»ith 
the numbers acftulilly engaged, few actions have been more sangui- 
nary. The English ifetumi^. as&ertain their lass to have been one 
thousand and sixteen. The French accounts * state theirs to have 
been four hundred and, fifty, a nuapber considerably below the 
Englishf computations. Thirtee^LgunSrRad the key of the contested 
position, remained in possession of the English army. The retire- 
pent of the “French on the same night, within the walls of Cud- 
palore, evinced tljeir sense of the operations of the dayT"15ut^eir 
Ibemg permitted during the night to draw off without mo][estation, 
all their heavy guns from the exterior position, furnished equal 
evidence of the impression madd' on the English, by a victory so 
^ ^ dearly purchased. ^ c 

The tone of opinioif' in the first circles at Madras, ^fepresented 
the expeditibn to Cuddalore rather as ap^bperation requisite to satisfy 
the' point of hondt* for lifonsieur Bussy’s surrender, than as one which 
depended for its success or failure on the numerous contingencies of 
" war. KJeneral Siuart is represented by the Government before his 
departure ^for Madras^ as avowing the army he commanded to be 
sufficient for ’ the enemy die had to endounter, but requesting a 

f ^ Q - V » T i . 

*Hi8&ire de la deigiiere eaerre, page 33£ 

^ ThTAfinaal fieeister makes it 6'40. 
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discretionary authority over an army assembled to the sputh of the • 
Coleroon, under the command of Colonel Fullar^n, a power which 
was reluctantly granted on thei express condition that it should 
exercised only in the case of indispensable necessity. Djptrust does • 
not usually generate candour, and in the instant of his obtainiflg 
this almost extorted authority, h^ is represented as proceeding to^ , 
its exercise without the knowledge of the Govennnent, immediiftely 
after his 4^parture ffom Madras; to the iusuffitient extent, *liowevei> 
m the first instance, of directing Colonel •Fullafton to cross the 
Coleroon, and wait for farther. Instructions ,on its northern bank ; 
and this alleged evasion Ind disob^ediancp of the letter and spirit of 
his orders, w^ assigned as the principal 'cause of General Stuart s 
subsequent recal* from the conftnand of Jthe army in the field. 
Whether any and what pce^tion of the necesfSty for now ordering up 
Colonel Fullarton, arose froij^ mismanagement or delay, is -not so 
obvious as the indisputable existence dt that necessity after the 
action of the 13th of Jqjie ; and General Stuart, in lits comiAuuigar 
tions to the Admiral, after that event, states seven weeks as the 
period during which he* should ^reqdtre tlie co-ogeration of the fleet 
to coveV the siege qMhe place. • # , 

On the same ,day* and towards the close of this severe con|lict| 
the French fleet, under Monsieur Suffrein, appeared in thi offing^ 
Sir Edward Huglies, who was anchored lieatdy off Porto abouti 

eleven miles to the southward, fq^ the c^mlpned purposes of obtain- 
ing water, forwarding supplies.and covering ^he siege of CuddaloreJ 
weighed ^0 assume a nearer position^ and to yiterpCse his force tof 
any communication between the hostile fleet and the besieged. Th(^ 
impi?!vements, derived less perhaps from a floubfcful application of 
pneumatic chemistry,^ than from a systematic attention to ventilation, 
to scrupulous cleanliness, to dryness and^egulated (Jiet, which render 
not only the comparative, buj the positive healthfulness of the 
British navy^ petl^ps the mdst remarkable fact in the history i)f 
modem discovery, leave us divided between grief ahd astohishnmnt, 
in finding the fleet under »Sir E. Hughes, in an easy cruize from the 
2nd May to the 7th June, diminished in effective strength •to the 
amount of eleven hundred and twentyrfive men? by the effects of 
the scur^ alone, and after disposing of these in hospital, that in the 
short space of another fortnight,# near seventeen hundredf more 

— ■■■■ - .■■ ■ — p — , , 

* Thg dissensions terminated in his beimg pl^iped in close arrest by Lord 
Macartney, and in that state sent to England. General Stuart was the officer 
employed as the instrument of ^ majority in council, who aft-rested Lord 
Pigot in 1776. His own arrest, onxhis occasion, produced many effusions of wit , 
and among the epigrams of the daw was the obsei^ation in broken, English, 
of the second son of Mahoinmed Ali, on his first hearing the e^nt. General • 
Stuart catch one Lord ; me Lord catch General Stuart, 'iiiere is reafion to 
suppose, that the Lord appreSendedihis wn arrest; his LordShip's sus- 
pension from the Government having been in the avitwed contemplation 
•of Mr Hastings. ^ • • * 

t “ In the heahhiest s^lps, 70 to 90 men a-piece, find others double that 
number.” Annual Registot, 1783. •• 
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became inoapable of duty, from the same cause. It was obviously 
the great remaining purpose of tb^ war in India, to ensure the con- 
clusive operation against Cuddaloro, but it were injurious to the 
• memqry ofca distinguished officer, if judging from the event alone, 
we should pronounce the unqualified condemnation 6f Sir E. Hughes, 

► Jiowever weakened in numbers, because anchored for thiij purpose 
witfi sev^teen ships carrying twelve hundred and two guns, he felt 
himself ah a British Admiral, unable to refuse the daily challenge of i 
Monsieur SuftVein, with fifteen ships carrying one thousand and 
eighteen guns. On the* 16th he.weighed anchor, with the expectation 
^f bringing the enemy to dioift action, but such was the superior 
^kill or fortune oi* Monsieur Suffrein, that on the same might at half- 
past eight,* he anchored abreast of the fort, and the dawn of morning 
^presented io the English army, before ©uddalore, the mortifying 
spectade of the French flee^t in the exac4 position abandoned by their 
own on the preceding day, the English fleet being invisible, and its 
sitwatibn unknown. It .was necessary, however, to the purposes of 
Mdnsieur Bvfesy and Suffrein, ngt only that the English fleet should 
be •prevented from ^resuming its position, but th^at it should be suffi- 
ciently ciippled, to prevent its disturbirig the Fr<vnch Admiral in the 
debarkation which he contemplated, for "the^ reinforcement of 
Monsieur Bussy. In the m^eanwhile, that General, calculating on a 
considerable interval before'^he regular approaches now commenced 
by the English army,.*shbuld beu- sufficiently advanced to cause 
immediate apprehensio‘n, embarked on the 17th at night, a reinforce- 

S ment of twelve hundred troops on board the fleet, thus augmenting 
the balance of numbers jigainst Sir pdward Hughes, to the enormous 
amount of abowt four iboysand men, compared with their relative 
numbers on the 2nd of May ; or’admitting Monsieur Suffrein's num- 
bers to have diminished during the same period of time, in a degree 
far exceeding the ordinary proportiojti, we cannot estimate the com- 
parative balance against the English" Admiral, nt les® than three 
thousand men. ‘ ^ 

Affer a Series nf manceuvres, exhibiting much reciprocal skill, 
Suffrein succeeded on the 20th in bringing on the sort of action best 
suited to his designs. A distant cannonade of three hours cpst^tbe 
fSnglisjtl fleet 532 men ; and what was of more importance to Suffrein, 

I a large proportion of their spars and rigging. Night terminated the 
combat, which on the ensuing day Sir E. Hughes anxiously sought 
to renew, and lus adveriigiry to avoid, except at his oWn distance ; 
and the EnglisH Admiral, after receivi^ the detailed reports of the 
state of each ship, found the whole oinis ec^ttipments so entirely 
crippledfhis crews so lamentably reduced, and the want of water sc 
extreKne, thrft deemed it indispensable to incur the mortification 
of bearing away for the roadf of Madrafei, while Suffrein, wresting 

j from his enemies Ibe praise of superior address, and even the claim 
of victory, if victory feelong to him ^ who*attaitis his object, resumed 

" - — — — o ‘ ® — , ...... 

^ Hntoffe de la dernieid guerre, |)age 333. 
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his position in the anchorage of Cuddalore, where he not only} ’ 
returned the 1,200 troops, but landed an aid of 2,400 men froim 
the fleet. , • • • 

Monsieur Bussy, thus reinforced, lost no time ini raaking^a * - 
vigorous sortie with his best troops. The attack commenced. with ! 
the gi'ftatest vivacity before daylight in the momiug, while it^ wa» • 
still quite dark, andj[)erhaps a short time earlier than was * favorable ’ 
its success. T4io darkness afforded no opporturyty for distinction 
of troops ; the bayonets of th(j sepoys oi Bengal mingled with 
envncnt success among tju^ge 6f ^le •French -regiment of !^quitaine ; 
and not one point of the English trenches, occupied as they were by 
every varietjPof troops, suffered itself to he forced. The loss of the 
French in .this well-planned but ilf-executed^*sally was estimated by 
General Stuart at 4o() im*n ; a number probably not exaggerated, 
when considering the circumstances of % melee of this natiire ; the 
prisoners actually secured*, were found to amount to 150.* including 
the Chevalier de Dama!*,“|- who led the att^ack. TRe loss of the 
English was surprisingly small. , Majpr Cotgrave, who* commanded 
the Mj^dras sepoys iy the trenches, was killed ; ^hree other ofti&rs 
wounded aiffl missing * and twenty rank and file killed and wound- 
ed, chiefly sepoys. Among the wounded prisoners was a y'J^ung 
F rench serjeant, who so particularly atjiracted the notice of* Colonel 
Wangenheim, commandant of the Hano*^etian troops*in the English 
service, by his interesting appeamnee aJhTl manners, that he ordered 
the young man to be couveyc(>to his own tenfs, where he was treated 
witliMtcntion and kindnesss until his recovery and release. Many 
yeajsL afterwards, when tlie Frei¥?h army under Bgruadotte entered < 
Hanover, General Wangenheim, among otiieA, attferlfled lihe levee of 
the conqueror. You have served ?i gi^at deal, said Bernadette, on 
his being presented, and as I understand in India. — 1 have served 
there. *Ab Cuddalore ? ^ I wti§«there. Have you any recollection of 
a wounded cerjeaftt whom* you to«)k under your, protection in the 
course of that service ? Tljo circumstance was not immediately 
|R esent to the Oenerars mind, but on recollection, he resupied, I 
do indeed remember the circumstance, and a^very fine young 
man ^he^ was, I have entirely lost sight of him ever since, but 
it would give me pleasure to hear of his welfare. That young 
serjeant, said Bernadotte, was •the person who has now th*e 
honor to address you, who is happy jn this pifblic opportunity of *** 
acknowTed^ng the obligation, and will oSiit no njeans within his 
power, of testifying his g^niitude to General Wangenheim. It can 
scarcely be deemed *^digressive^ to have presented xhe sequel of an 
incident appertaining to our narrative, in illustration of a character , 
since distinguished by a still inq^-e extraordinary <iJevation, tnd as 

^ Histohe de la dernier% guerre^ j)age^3J^ states the prisoners, at 80, 

• and the killed at 20 ; the formei^is kn(^vn to be or^neous, and that nation is 
‘ not restricted, life Jlie EngKsh* by tho cliecks of their constitution, fro&i mis- 
stating the amount of their*losses. , • im • 

t He was inconsolabl<vat not bfiing wounded. 
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an evidence of moral worth affording to the Crown Prince of Sweden 
an honorable claim^'on other natiops for the respect which he is said 
fo possess in his adoptive country. ^ 
rt According to the ordinary rules of war, the for(^ undpr General 
Stuart could at no period have been deemed adequate to tine siege of 
Cuddalore^ defended by the land forces of Monsieur Bussy, jftid an 
egual numerical force pf Mysoorean auxiliaries ; ^ a body, which how- 
ever unsiiited, from dispofdant habiis and defecCive discipline, ta 
mix with regular troops in the more^ prominent duties of a siege, 
performed 'other essential services) within ^ the walls, and as light 
troops, were eminently upeflil without. In effect, General Stuart 
had never been able to attempt thp first regul^^ operatfon of a siege 
by investing the place. ' After the reinforcement received by Mon- 
sieur Bussy from the fleet, his troops outnumbered the besiegers, 
whose force was gradually wasting away by casualties and sickness, 
and by, the performance of duties constantly increasing, with nuin- 
hei% as constantly and rapidly diminishing. Monsieur Bussy, fully 
aware of the physical anil merffil influence of such di^proportioned 
exertions, maintaining a free comm^unication wif h every part of the 
adjacent country, excepf the ground occupied .bj^the English army, 
and Considering his late sortie to have failed merely from errors 
incident ^to operations in the < dark, determined, after allowing to his 
|enemies a few* days more^ ifor the exhausticn of their strength, to 
'^march out in force by a Circuitous route, and attack them in their 
Jeamj). 

General Stuart fti the meanwhile, fully aware of the cfitical 
circumstances in 'yhicl?^^ he was placed, complaining in his o^^.-sial 
oon’espondence bf the impenetrable silence of his Government on 
every subject ; and above all, regarding the succours which he had 
repeatedly demanded from Madras, and from the south, while^private 
correspondence announced these tro6ps to , have Received counter 
orders, and a different dcstin^ion, assumed tiie tone of being 
I abandoned to. his fate by his own Government, and determined to 
[ persevqre under every difficulty, and to abide the result, whatever It 
J might be. The retreat of the English army, with the loss of its 
battering train and equipm^ents, is the most favorable regult that 
could possibly have been anticipated from a continuation of hostili- 
ties, and a crisis honorable only to the army, and disgraceful to the 
‘character of ou#- public councils, was termina^d by the arrival of an 
^English frigate bearing ar flag of truce, ^nd Commissioners a(5puted 
'hy the Government of Madras to announce to Monsieur Bussy the 
"pertain intelligence of tho conclusion of peace bet^yeen their respective 
nations in Eprop6 : perfectly aware of the condition of the army 
before ^‘Cjiddaloro, these Commissieners -^ere instructed to declare 
that they were charged with positif^ ordem to that aimy to abstain 
from hostilities, whether " Mons^ur Bussy should accede to an 
armistice or decline it."* Three Says, hoVever inte^toed before tho 
teinis of a convantioiif C4»uld be S-djusisod, anti communication being 
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interdicted between the Commissionei^ and the army, they had no 
other information than the apparent existence of a flag of truce, and 
hostilities did not finally cease*until the 2nd of July. The onl^ 
difficulty^ which occurred in these negotiations, related not, to the* 
necessity of due notice to Tippoo Sultaun, as an ally of the French 
natioif, and to the French troops serving in his army, in order that 
they might withdrs^jv, but proceeded from an attempt to procure an 
^anticipated cessation of hostile movements on Ihe part of the English, 
before ascertaining whether Tippoo would* reciprocally consent to 
the proposed armistice. .Thii^popit being atJength amicably adjust- 
ed, our narrative necessarily returns to the operations on the western 
coast, whiclf had caused the separation’ of that prince from his 
French allies previously to the arrival of Monsieur Bussy at 
Cuddalore. • , 
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Re'HVLthption 0/ the affairs of the western coasts from the disappearance of Tippoo at 
t^Pmiani^ December \XS2— General Matthews sent Bombay ^io support^, ^ 
the troops at thatplfLce — hearing of Tippoo* s departure^ lands at Rajamundroog — 
Reasons — Carries the place ^Colonel Macleod ordered up from Paniani — 
Capture of Honaver (Onore)-‘and sj^ips “of Government of Bombay^ 

hearing the death of Hyder^ senipdsitive orders to General Matthews^ to quit ail 
operations on the Sast^ and march to JBednore — Fatality of inceusant contention 
— General Matthews protests and oteys — the letter^, not the spirit of these 
inconsiderate orders — lands^ at Cnndapoor — which he attacks and carries — 
violating the letter of his orders in the very act of^ obeying them — marches for the 
Ghauts — Colonel Macleod cart^ies the works Cet their foot — Attack of the Ghaut 
— carried with Hyderghur at its summit — Bednore surrenders on terms — 
ExtraOrdinaiy facility of this success — explained by the personal enmity of 
fippoo^ to th^ Governor Ayfiz, and the desig^i not only to supersede^ hut destroy 
him — Singular mode of discovering ^hesis designs ^-which detei^ined the sur- 
render*^ Lutf Al% the successor of Ayaz^ arrives iri^he vicinity —reinforces 
Aiianipoor — which is carried by the English by assaiihit-Cruelities imputed to 
the ^English on that occasion — disproved — Lutf All ordered to Managlore— 
Genera^ Matthews relieved from the restraint of the positive orders— acts as if 
they were still in operation— anf, disperses instead of concentrating his force — 
Strange superstition regarain^ his past and future fortunes— Imputations 
of corruption and rapacity yetortld—Jllustrations — Approach of Tippoo — Flight 
of Ayaz— Tippoo takes *llyderghnr— assaults and carries the exterior lines of 
Bednore —siege^capitulation— surrender — Infraction imputable to theJEngHsh — 
garrison confined in irons — Tippoo descends for the recovery of Mangalore — 
Attack oj an advanced position — Critical circumstances — The place summed — 
Preparations — CLvdlry sAtt aliove the ghauts^ overtaken by the monsoon — Kum- 
mer-u-Deen sent to Kurpa, in consequence of a diversion in that quarter ordered 
from Madras — Br\ef notice of this diversion — Siege of Mangalore — Excellent 
defence — Intelligence received by the garrison — Intimation from TipptiO^ of the 
cessation of hostilities at Cuddedore, treaclihrously postponed— Armistice — Arri- 
tal of Brigadier-General Macleod-*lands and is entertained ttnd deceived by 
Tippoo**^ Disguised plan for gradually starving the garrj^son — Tippoo throws 
off the 'mask— hut allows General Macleod to depart— The garrison subsists on 
short ctlowance, till November 22<?, when General Macleod appears with a large 
armament for its nelief— Extraordinary correspondence with Tippoo — General 
Macleod departs^ having thrown in a nominal month's provision, but without 
being permitted to communicate with the garrison — Discussion of the reasons 
^assigned for this erroneous conduct— Appears with another insufficient supply, 

, on the ^th Decembir, which is landed, hut still no intercourse — Shocking ex- 
tremities to Mich the gam- son Sas reduced — Council of war — CapMaiion — 
which was fulfilled —Death of Colonel Campbell — Reflections on Tippoo' s con- 
duct — Remarkable incident during the siege^Mxecuiion of the late Governor, 
and death of Mohlcmmed f^li— Explanation of these events, 

,OuR nafrati^e of operations in Malabar was interrupted by the 
sud4P)5( of Tippod>:ja»y 

1J^82, in' fcorvseweiu»,pf The intelfigence 

received at Bombay, of the rapid Retreat of Colonel Hnmberstone to ■ 
Paniald, and the piigsence of Tippoo m full force , before that place, 
determined the flo^rntnent to'sendetheir provincial Commander-in 
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Chief, for its relief,^ with such a bodyj 

of men as could be immediately ombarked, and to reinforce him ajy 
speedily as possible with other trftops,«for the general purposes of thej 
service. In his progress down the coast, that officer recewed inteUi- * 
gence at uoa of flie circumstances, but not of the cause which had a* 
few days .before removed the danger from Paniani, and consequently* 
determined on makipg a landing at Bi^jiajcauii<^rpog, in thc^northerrf 
w^rt of Oanara, tommanding the entrance into^ the commodioul^ 
estuary and navigable river of JMirjee, reputed to afford the best, 
although not the and ^vhen con- 

nected with the possession of the fort and river of ^onaver (Onore) 
a few miles tif the southward, and ;the fertife territory between those 
rivers, to furnish not’ only security to his^'rcar, but an abundant 
supply of provisions for th^ future necessities of the army. • Rajamun-J 
droog was carried by aasautt, and almost by surprise, with littM 
loss ; and the ships were immediately dispatched to Colonel IM^cleodf 
at Paniani, with order* to transport his fqfce to R^amundroeg.l 
Honaver soon fell, with g.11 its d^pend^nt posts, and Colonel Macleod,* 
w^o ha|l arrived, w^preparing for the capture of Mirjee, or Mirjan, 
higher up the rive^jfhich would have confpleted the* first part of 
the plan for the safe ascent to Bednore, by the passes of Bilguy. 
The easy capture in these operations, of five ships of war, ^rom 50 
to 64 guns, and many gf smaller dimerfsiSns, evinced the extent of 
Hyder's ambition, rather than the correctness of his political views. 

In the meanwhile however the Government of Bombay having? 
received intelligence of the death of Hyder, ^nd acting apparently 
mori^on the impulse of the moment, than ?k the^ spirit of a grave 
and deliberate political instruction, i^nt oti tn§ 31stT)ecember 1782, 
'positive orders to General Matthews, “Sf the intelligence were con- 
firmed, 

make an immediate push tQL^iJk;g,.pOjSsessig^ Without 

imputing tod muefi to the (Jefectiv# constitution of. the Government 
at that period, a fatalist might find the most plausiblg illustrafions 
of his doctrine in the universal tendency to contention between 
public authorities, which wasted and perverted all their energies, 
and to Qffdinary observation had infinitely more the aspect of an 
unhappy fatality than of the common infiimity of human irritatioQ.. 
General Matthews and all other jpersons, must o^ the 12th January, 
when h% r^eived these positive ordew, hciye' been well satisfied of 
the death of Hyder; but^fter weighing and combining. intelligence 
and observation, he ^ot on4y;at this period, but evqp at the moment 
of his greatest subsequent success, declared bis deliberate conviction, 
that the operations in which these orders found* hiro^ engaged, of j 
securing by a strong occupation of the country in Ms rear, .a secure 
and easily defensible conpnunioElltion ^ith the sea coast, constituted 
. the only safe plan fqr the njvasiop of Bedncjre. On the recript of 
these uncondit^nal orders however, lie instantly^ countermand^ the 
operations which were destin^ to lead hin io Bednore by the 

• • » j 
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longer route of Bijguy, and prepared to obey., his orders to their very 
Jetter ; he remonstrated cagainst thj frustration of his plans ; disclaim - 
, ed all responsibility for consequences ; upbraided the Government 
wth •neglecting the promised reinforcements and s^pplieg ; declared 
*that* the force at his disposal was utterly inadequate to the service 
•he was ordered to execute ; and fifaally requested, tliat if thay*“ could 
not repo^ie confidences^ in liis military jud^enfe, they would permit 
liim to retire andesave Ijis. own reputation.’* ^ • 

The reciprocal confidence which ought to subsist between a 
Government and the military^* officer entrusted with the execution 
of its measures, v^as most uh wisely violated in the first instance, by 
a positive order to be executed jinder all circumstances, or rather, 
literally viewed, by aiv abandonment of the measures necessary to 
its saf(^ e?fecution ; but the absurdity which its literal accomplish- 
ment involved, ought to chave 'suggested® to a temperate mind a 
compliance rather with its spirit, than its letter.* General Mattliews, 
‘hdwever, obeyed witli* precipitation : he la^rided at Qjym^^'P.gre, the 
pojnt of the coast nearest to* BednOre, ai\d in carrying the place 
^experienced considerable resistance, not from \^e ordinary garrison, 
but from a field force ^of 500 horse, and 2,500 infantry ; a part of 
the ^reinforcements which had been detached by ®yder from Coro- 
mandel,^ for the protection ^of his western possessions, and thus in 
the very act ^of obeying his orders to relinquish all operations 
whatever on the sea^doast;” he Vas obliged to undertake hew 
operations on tjie sea coast, in the niere execution of these orders. 
Continuing to protect against the insufficiency of his meafis, ^nd to 
disclaim all resp 9 nsibBity for coiisequences, he proceeded ia-the 
same spirit of precipAte* obedience. Without any regular means 
of conveying provisions orc stores, he was three days in marching 
25 miles to thd" foot of the mountains, opposed every day by 
increasing numbers; nofcin any serious stq,nd, but chiefly by light 
slcirmishing, and .the incessant ahnoyance of rockete. The ascent of 
the '"ghauts presented impediments oft a more serious nature; the 
difficulties of a rugged acclivity of seven miles were increased by 
a succession of the most formidable works. Hussengherry, a place 
at the foot of the hill callM a fort, and assuming that appearance, 
^gn approaching it, was in reality no more than a well-built barrier 
with two flanks, Ijjit entirely opin in the rear. About three miles 
in front of this post, the^enemy had felled trees across tlm joad, and 
lined the thick? brushwood on each flapb; and about 4D0 yards in 
front of this abbatis, another breast- was lined with between 
two and three thousand men. ^ The 42d, led by iDolonel Macleod, and 
foUoweif a dorps of sepoys, attacked these positions with the 
bayonet, and jWirsuing them like^Highlg^nders, were in the breast- 
work brfore the enemy w^re artvare of it; four hundred were 
bayoneted and the reipainder wqre pm^ued clqse to the walls of the 

They were aftei^rards explaiqpd and rescinded at Bombay on the 6th of 
February, ten days aJi&r Oeneral*Matthe^ was in possession of Bednore. 
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fort ; preparations were made for attacking it the next mprning, but 
although furnished with 15 pieceijof excellent c^hnon, it was found 
abandoned ; the first barrier^ mownting eleven pieces of cannon, waj? 
also evacuated without attempting defence; the second^ two miles 
farther np®the hfll, mounting nine guns, was carried at the point of 
the bayonet with a loss of only fieven or eight men. “ From the^ 
second fort, or barrier to the top of the ghaut is almost one continu- 
^i 4 |,nce of batteries wifli cannon and breast-wofks ; the firnlness ami 
intrepidity of the 15tli battalion, who were" foreniost in the several 
pai;ts of the conflict, was rewarded, with t}ie honor of taking the 
fort of Hyderghur, on Ih^ top of tlib ghaut, in which were found 
twenty-five pieces of cannon, &c., &c. ; thte fort was well construct- 
ed, had a good ditch, was extensive, and* the otlicr works were 
defended by 17,000 men. » My loss during tlie day about ^fty killed 
and wounded.”* The fjpiiisand town o| Bednoro or IJLy^d^iai^gur 
was •still 14 miles distant : but the numerous bodies above des- 
cribed, are stated to l>^ve abandoned its defence; Hyat'^Sal^cb 
leaving retired into the fort with np more than I, .*150 men, of whom 
3r50 were English sei^yS taken in CoromSindel, ^ho had enlisted* in 
the service of Hy^r. Captain* Donald Campbell, a prisoner in 
irons, was released oh* the preceding day, and sent to General IJIat- 
thews, to propose terms, which were to deliver the fort a,Tid coun- 
try, and to remain und^r the English, as S>e was und^r the Nabob,” 
(Hyder) ; to which conditions UeneraD Matthews immediately as- 
sented. On the ensuing moraiing, although a division of the army 
undef Ci)lonel Macleod, detached from the foot of the ghaut, to 
eridgjivour by a circuitous roul^ to turn t^e works, had not yet 
arrived, and the troops present for duty (^Ik^ had net eaten the pre- 
ceding day) amounted to no more* than 8fl0 Europeans and 600 
sepoys, without a field gun ; he moved Torward, and was received 
withoulf hesitation into the for^ and to the acknowledged command 
of the Capitol aTid ten'itor^ of B^nore, without farther treaty >or 
capitulation. • . * * * ■» 

• Such is in substance the whole amount of the 'facts already 
before the public connected with the capture . of Bednore> To 
what” sa^s Cleneral Matthews, ‘‘ can it be owing, but to th^ jJiyine 
that my army, without provisions or musket ammunition, 
should have our wants supplied «as wc advanced, for without the 
enemy's rice, and, ^powder, and baU, we must ha\<) stopped until the 
army oofflcP be furnished.^ ,*^^<^<^ndary cause assigned 

by the General for these extraordinary effects, and "there can be no 
question regarding the innufence of the attack on ihe breast-work ; 
but the reader will probably have anticipateld some further explan- 
ation which we shall now endeavour to present. ^ 

The considerations hi^tve be^n aUeady stated^ which dnducod 

• * The passages be^ween^^hiYerted ^commas, are extracted from General 

Matthews’ ofl[iciarMfispatch,<datea 28th January, nw. j ' 

t Chapter 24. " 
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Hyder eady in 1782, to make considerable detachments for the 
restoration of liirf*. affairs not oidy in Malabar, but in Coorg and 
^Bullum, the two last under the cammand of two Ghelas, W(^adar 
and i^heichAyaZj the latter of whom was for this purpose appointed 
governor of Bednore, the province adjoining Bullifm on^the north ; 
land we have had occasion to notice* the early history and /jharacter 
of Sheick* Ayaz.f In the interval between the^death of Hyder, and 
^fippoo's arrival in cjiinp, a letter arrived from Ayaz, reporting 
invasion under GenerarMatthews, tlie capture of Rajamundroog and 
Onore, and the intention of the (Jrovbrnor^ to withdraw his trcvjps 
j from Bulluin, and march wCthhut delay 'to oppose the enemy. This 
letter had among others' been opened by Poornea, afid afterwards 
despatched by express to Tippoo Sultaun. 

Sli^ick Ayaz had, wliile a youth, and a common chela of the 
(palace; rendered himself .nijacceptable to Tippoo by the independence 
^of his character, and had, in consequence, been treated by that prince 
with gToss and repeated indignity. In mature age, HydePs extrava- 
gent praises*^’ of his valour an^l dntpllect, and the habit of publicly 
contrasting the qua,lities of Ids slave with tfiosi^^of the heir apparent, 
perpetually e^nbittered ull the feelings 6f foriner^nmity, and render- 
ed the death of Hyder a crisis which Ayaz must necessarily have 
contenijlated with alarm. Ijiimediately after Tippoo's junction with 
his army, afte\‘ his fathoi's ‘■death, he detached Lutf Ali Beg, with a 
light corps of cavalry, by fiivj shortest route, to supersede Wolfadar 
at Coorg ; and after \naking the ixiquisite aiTangements in that 
quarter to assume th,e government of Bednore, with a largeTr and 
heavier corps dotache^, about the^ame time by the ordinary^oad. 
He had howeyoi' conti durable doubts whether the fears and the 
ambition of Ayaz might notL^induce him to resist, and had accordirig- 

f ly sent secret orders to the officer next in authority to put him to 
death and assume the government. ^Whatever may have been the 
ultimate intentions of Ayaz atttliis period, "it is<-certam that appre- 
henoions of treacbery were mixed with' all his deliberations : he had 
taken the precaution of ordering that no letter of any description 
from ‘che eastward should be delivered without previous examin- 
ation ; and * being entirely illiterate, this scrutiny always took 
place, with no other person present than the reader and himself, 
Oither in a private chamber, of if abroad, retired from hearing 
and observation fii the wqpds. On the day preceding that on 
which the ghauts wei^ attacked, and twhile Ayaz w^as*occupied 
near Hydei-ghur, in giving directionaT i;pgarding their defence, the 
fatal letter artived, ^and was inspected \^th the usual pre- 
caution^^: the Bmmin who read it* and to whom letter was 
addressed second in comman^, stands absolved from all sus- 
picion Of* prior design by the W3ry ac^ of reading its contents ; 
but in the perilous condition of Ayaz he durst not confide in a 
~’^ol. i. p. 406, Appendix^^to Ohaplef 1C. * ' ^ 

t A^dz SaJiebf is reac(jly corrupted ii^to the name by which 

he is designated’ fh tH? records oi that period. 
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secrecy, at best precarious, even for a day : without % moment's 
hesitation, he put the unfortunate bramin to dejffch to prevent dis- 
covery ; put the letter in his pocl^et, apd returning to his attendants? 
instantly mounted, and without leaving any orders, \yent off at • 
speed to the citsftiel, to make the* arrangements for surrender whicli. 
have been related. It may well.be presumed, that this horrible^ 
scene could not have been enacted, witliout some intimation reach- 
,,yg the ejvs of tli^ Atendants ; and the very jtct of abandfiniug the^ 
scene of danger contrary to his usual habit!S, spr8ad abroad among 
the^ troops those rumours of undefined treachery which fJ)undantly 
account for their dispersion*and dismay.# 

On the AiTival of Lutf Ali Beg at Sheemog^, (Simoga) about 
forty miles to the eastward of Bfidnore, he* learned the disastrous 
issue of public affairs, and began to collect the scattered, remains of 
the troops who had beep abandoned by^their leader. An Englishjf 
detachment was marching to take possession of An mili^jp or, abonlj 
30 miles north-west of Jiis position, this and most other depbrnlpn-* 
cies of Bednore having surrendered, on receiving the oilers of Ay as 
to that effect, and th^ garrison and inhabitants hjtd sent an agent to 
offer their submiss^ibn. On*recetving intelbgence of, these events, 
Lutf Ali sent a tnjsty*ofiicer with 300 Chittledroog peons to autici- 
pate the arrival of the English detachment, and with positi'ie orders 
to supersede the actual^commandant, aad^bo admit no farther com- 
munication of any kind with the enemy. jOn the approach of the 
troops, it was pretended by Lutf Ali, that repeated signs Were made 
t(» them V) withdraw, that on iiersisting to advance, the flag of truce 
was fired at. No disparagemei^t to the accuracy of either repre- 
sentation is involved in the supposition, Jh^ the? English confident 
of admission recognise only the second parfj of the statement, in 
retaliation for which no quarter was give?! to the gajTison on the cap- 
ture of fhe place by assault, ^ch is the amount of fact involved iii 
the atrocitie.*^ im^iuted tb tlje Englj^h on t*lie capture of Anantpo 4 )r| 
The touching tale descriptive of 400 beautiful women, all bleeding* 
with the wounds *of the bayonet, and either already d^ad, or expir- 
ing in each other's arms the soldiers '' stripping them M* their 
jewels and committing every outrage on their bodies, while others, 
rather Min be torn from their relatiom, threw themselves into largo 
tanks and wore drowned," has loi^ since been traced to its author, 
a silly young man, whose amende honoi'able for dressing his adven- 
tures intS fiP romantic tale,Js not so generally known as the historical 
record of thiEt supposed even\ in the respectable pages o?the Annual 
Register. Of a conduct so* atrocious, if true, the icprobation could 
not ^ be too severe, ariS if unfounded, the disproof pould nejit be too 
anxiously established : the author of this work h^ ilierefo^e not * 
neglected the ample means*withiu his ijeach, of ascertaining* that the 
tale in all its parts is des titute of every shadow o f foundation in tru th.* 

* Without the fortT ttug body” of dliV woman \?Us^some days afterwards 
found, who had fallSn into a well ; but it was not known in what manner, or 

on what occasion, the acciflent had* Occurred.* , ♦ • 

• • • 
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The C£kpture of Anantpoor occurred during the period that Lutf 
Ali was waiting t^e slower app^mch of the infantry from Coro- 
Aandel, and on its arrival, he was arranging the means of its recapture, 

• when ]ie received orders from Tippoo, to proceed with all expedition, 
iby the pass of Soobramonee, to prevent if possibl(f*theJ^|]i 9 I 
jgalore : but before he could arrive, the place had surrendered by 
jca^ulatibn, on the 9 th of March. General Matthews, after descend- 
mg to the coast to difect this operation, now prepared to ji-eturn fot 
the defence of Beclnore. * The unconditional orders had been revokeoT 
which formed the apology for disclaiming responsibility, and he wavS 
now left to the guidance of« the general ^instructions with which*be 
left Bombay, on the 11 th of December; a documents as wise and 
judicious, as the subsequent order had been precipitate. The inva- 
sion of Bednore had be4n suggested in these instructions from the 
Government, as the plan of^all those submitted to their consideration 
which seemed best adapted to the actual scope of their resources, 
and combined the most reasonable hope of ^nccess with the greatest 
facility of ccftnmunication and^ support. Permanent conquest was 
exduded from th^ir vie\^s of possible cohtii^ency ; the plan of 
securing such a footingc as could 'safely be heidi and the view qf 
alarming Hyder with’ the threat of relinquishing to the Mahrattas 
that coiiaitry which they were known to covet, was expressly sug- 
gested as a pinbable mea.!^ of disposing him to peace ; and these 
temperate views concluded ^th the widest latitude of discretionary 
authority. ‘ a 

Thus circumstanced, General Matthews, incessantly reporting 
the approach of powerfal bodies o^ troops from Coromandel, stated 
400 Europeans Wd 1,2S90 eepoys to be the largest force with which 
he could meet the enemy ii^dhe field, and represented the indispen- 
sable necessity of 'large reinforcements, “ without which it would be 
next to a miracle if he qould preser^^ his footing.” Instead, how- 
ever, of cQjicentraiting at the point which he considered most defen- 
sible; the greatest possible number of hji avowedly<.insufficient force, 
he continued up to the moment of his last departure from the coast, 
to narrate with complacency that he was " in possession of the whole 
country westward of the r^nge of mountains from Sedasljeghur to 
M^angalore ; beyond the passes, he possessed Bednore, Anantpoor, 
and the* fort of Cowlydroog, 15^miles east” (more nearly south) 
from Bednore, wAh their dependencies ; and a detached body was 
seeking to obtain possession of the distant province of So^da.” The 
only explanation which has been attempted, of the blina confidence 
with which be frittered, away ^ his mpans of d^ence, relates to his 
hope of % spnulteneous invasioh of Mysoor, by the troops under 
Colondi Fullartoi, from Coimbato^^e, to whose operatibns we shall 
presently advert ; but a hope<‘bette? founii'ed than any he possessed, 
[would furnish a rational motive for concehtration andioertainly not 
ifor disfj[)ersion. Theotenor of Ge'heral Matthew's despatch, written on 
the day of his^ fii;*^t «>ntran£se®intq,dBednoK is strongly tinctured 
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throughout with the belief of supernatural interposition, in a 
success of which the true secondary causes do not appear to have 
reached his knowledge, or that of any of his officers ; #and it is diflfi^ 
cult to account for the conduct which we have just stated, without i 
supposing* the existence of a similar superstition with referehce Iq 
his fuUire fortunes ; a confidence in the divine protection, implying 
direct insanity, if the corrupt rapacity imputed to him before, ana 

^^gtill more, explicit Jy%;fter the capture of Bednore, have the founds 
ation which various circumstances seem • to confirm. The charge, 
however supported, of insubordination, projducing in IJie army a 
conduct loose and uixfteling ^as •th^t of the most licentious 
freebooters,” oretorted on his accusers ; and the Mirect announce- 
ment of bringing them to miliifeiry trial,, cannot obliterate the 
strong grounds of original accusation. Th^ publicity given to this 
unhappy controversy m, th^ Annual Register of 1783, had induced 
the author to examine aU the documents with scrupulous care, and 
to prepare an abstract erf the whole, which, on farther reflection, jias 
beeufexpunged : the subsequent uijhappy fatfe of General Matthews, 
without the opportunity of defe*ndin^ hisf reputation, might seem to 
expose any such abstract to the imputation af an ex pa^e statement ; 
and mourning over large portion, at least of impropriety, 'vyhich 
pervades the reciprocal discussion, we shall close the sul^ect with 
observing, with reference to the counfleas treasuresisupposed to be 
found in Bednore, thal Tippoq Sultaun, in narrating,* with the 

* utmost bitterness the defection of Ayaz, states, that he carried along 

withJiiui a large property in cash and valuables. 'The minister of 
finanpe, Poornea, ignorant of the^ contents of^Iippoo’s book, states in 
his manuscript, the embezzlement at upwards nf«a lac, and the 
detailed account afterwards rendered* by Ayaz*to the Government of 
Bombay, of the amount and appropriation of his, pecuniary posses- 
sions ii# Bednore, gives a total, of one lac and forty-eight thousand 
Pagodas, f tbe Ulakince “of yrfiich he claims from the justice of that 
government, as secured to him by the terms of capitulation : nox can 
the fact with propriety be silppressed, that General Matthews, in a 
testamentary memorandum delivered to his fellow-prisoners, to be 
used only in the event of his death, declares thftt the public was 
indebted*to him for money advanced from his private fortune during 
his command, in the sum of 33,000 Rupees, besides the arrears of his 
military allowances. • 

On ttie approach of T^poo with the wh^le of his army, Ayaz had^ 
too much wisdom to await ^th (Seneral Matthews flie supernatural ; 
aid which was to protect hinf from disaster ; his flight to the coast was ■ 
so precipitate that he*lost the sriiall reihains of his property, And in a 
few months afterwards we find him soliciting the me^stif subaistence * 

, , * Sultaun-u-Towareekh. * ♦ • * 

t A considerable amoimf of valuables, constituting what is usually called 

* the Tosha Ehana,,or store of articles pir>vided for public presents on occasions 

of ceremony, as stated bjth by Poornea and Aya^, is exclusive of this 
pecuniary amount. • *• • ^ « 




from the English Govenmienfc. Tippoo Sultaun in narrating the 
flight of this person^ affirms that i^e most explicit assurances of pro- 
fection and encouragement had,beer\, conveyed to him on the occasion 
«^of his fathej s death, and amuses himself with the parallel and well- 
kfiown anecdote of that Ayaz * from whom he was ^lamed? the slave 
and unhallowed favoritef of Sultawn Mahmood. This Sultaun after 
exhausting his imagination in procuring for his favored slave every 
gratiflcatibn and coiive'aience that empire can conimand, ask^d him one^ 
day if any one wish remained ungratified! Yes, said the slave, I have 
one remaining caprice,,! think/ it would be pleasant to run away. 

On approaching JBednore ‘the' army * divided into two columns, 
lone of which took the'souffiern route of Cowlydroog and Hyderghur, 
Iwhich fell without material opposition, and cut off all communication 
with the coast; the othei column proceeded by the most direct north- 
eastern * road, leaving a force to mask oAn^ntpoor, and cAmpA^t?ly 
invested the place. The English troops were found in the possession 
of , tlie‘ extensve lines which suiround Bg^dnore, and after some 
skirmishing to ascertain the ipost vulnerable points, a disposi- 
tion was made for a general assault aiidv^ escalade in several 
columns, whi^jh completely succeeded ;fthe English troops who had 
atteippted a defence to the extent of which tKfeir numbers were alto- 
gether inadequate, retiring with great loss but in excellent order to 
the citadel. 'The author kis^had no access to accounts of this service 


written by any of the besieged; tlm work Of Tippoo Sultaun J gives 
ample details in which (Monsieur Coss^gny is represented as an inex- 
perienced office!-, whpse blunders were of course con-ecteji by the 
commanding genius an^^ personal intrepidity of the Sultaun himself; 
but in the most Hfiatedi^ex^geration of his own exploits, and effected 
contempt of his enemy; an unwilling homage is rendered to the energy, 
the spirit, and thq bravery the besieged, until the place became a 
heap of ruins, and farther resistance u^^availing. Under these^circum- 

! stj?nces, General Mathews,^ in conformity po the opiAion of a council of 
war, sent out a flag of truce, with proposals for a capitulation in- 
’^ven articles; detailed by Tippoo Sultefin, to which, however unfa- 
vorable^’ he declares that he was induced to accede, from considering 
the short interval* which remained for the recovery of Mangalore 
before the rains. The first of these articles affords a fair specimen of 
the taste and veracity of the royal author: — 

1. When the English garrison shall march out, the holy war- 
riors of Islam shall not rj jicule them, nor cjlU them by abtisj?/e names, 
nor throw atones at them, nor spit at tljem.^* 

Two other articles however, appeat to be ^correctly stated^ and 

- ■ ■ 1 . ,g-.- . - -0. „ ■ ■ ^ ^ ^ . ■ 

> j * He quisles Very auccessfuUy, by naming him iiyazre-na Mabmood, for 

the pafp(»e' <n (biddable meaning, not ha who belonged to Mahmood, 
or Ay^ ffaps unhaUoxred 3 or mbne litordly un^lorided. , 

T 'l^hia part of the parallel certainly did net apply, and I do not impute 
to eitlvw Tippoo or his dccretaVy, the Cntentk>i| of su^ih inainimtioa, however' 
qb^onaly im^ed in the tale. '' o . 

. , , < ^ Sulteun-u-uafrTowareWi, 
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provide for tlie safe conduct of the garrison to the ^ coast, and • 
for the security of private, ai^jl the sun’en^r of public pro- 
perty. Neither the \vell-kno'\fn fate of former prisoners, the 
precarious aspect of their own destiny, nor yet thos^ principles*^ 
which regulate, •under the worst misfortunes, i sense of what'i^* 
due tfi individual and national character, could restrain a predo- 
minant passion.'^ For the purpose of appropriating the remain- 

^ mg publjc treaspr?, which by capitulation* wfts the property ef 
Tippoo, the officers were desired to di-aw for vfhatever sums they 
pleased, to be accounted for. 6n their ret;urn to Boigabay. The 
garrison marched out in *C(fnformfty •to, capitulation on the 3rd of 
May. There^is abundant reason to believe, that* Tippoo had pre- 
determined to seek some pretext? for infringing its conditions ; 
but, an empty treasury, together with the money (and as he 
states jewels public pn>pe^;ty) found on searching the prisoners 
exempted him from the jiecessity of recurring to fictitious pleas ; 
and it will not escape the reader s observation, •that the pro- 
bable sum so recovered reconciles ip a satisfafitory manner the appa- 
rent difference between* the statemeftt of •treasure lost at Bednore, as 
furnished by Ayaz, the late G(fvernor, and by Tippoo's minister 
of finance. The ^bi*'^ch of faith was speedily announced ^o the 
garrison, by their being marched off in irons to different* destina- 
tions ; and Tippoo, for the first tii&ee since his accession, gave 
public audience, seated on a ? 3 Piusnud,*and ordered a salute to be( 
fired for this his first victory, after which* he proceeded in person? 
and avit^out delay, for the recovery of Mangalore. • 

^ Colonels Macleod and Humberstone, ^tlie two senior of His 
Majesty's officers, had some time before dj^partedi to Bombay, in 
consequence of the imputed malversations already adverted to, and 
the command of Mangalore had devolved on M^jor, now Colonel 
Campbell, of the 4!2d, whose jqgiemorable defence is well recorded in 
a little volupief* l^foreHhe^ public^ which* furnishes in a plain qnd 
unambitious journal of facts, an interesting and iAstructiVe military 
lesson, and devefopes the rlre combination of professional talents 
and mental resource possessed by this lamented officer. •• 

Previously to the smrrender of Be<Jnore, Tippbo had despatched 
a respectable force which was to appear before Mangalore with the 
intelligence of that event, in the tyope of rendering his own approach 
unnecessary ; this corps, however, was attacked and defeated with 
the loss^iMts guns, at tl^ distance of twelve miles from the place, 
in consequence of which, T^poo marched with hid whole army, in 
the expectation that the It^pearance of such an overwhelming force ' 
would terrify the gdrrison intb an early sutrend^r. An outpost on 
an eminence commanding the principal access to •place, ^iistant* 
upwards of a mile, and , althou^ of ^ome strengtn, requiring two 
• iSeie Annual Renster. 

* t Publiahed^in 1796; author*ia also in possession of a ms^oscript 
journal of the siegef which^ccords with the prints imrrative in all points of 
importance. " • • 
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battalions for its occupation, continued to be maintained three days 
I after the place had<been invested, ^nd after positions had been taken 
\ If hich enabled the enemy to .inteir'cept the retreat of the troops. 
•The conseq\iences of this first and only error, were perceived on the 
mbrning of the 23^, when a suddeh and simultaneous attack com- 
menced, of several heavy columns of infantry, supported by batteries 
previously prepared, and the discharge of an incessant shower of 
pockets : the sepoys appointed for the defence oT the post^ broke 
spile of the eflbrti of thfleir oflScei^, and were driven in the utmost 
disorder down the hill ; a reinforcement consisting of the 42nd, 
supported by a sepoy corps, wa^A too late Tor the defence of the post, 
but arrested for a momeift the progress of the enemy, cand aiforded 
time for the fugitives to^escape but the panic* soon extended to the 
sepoys of the reinforceriient also, and even the veteran 42nd, did 
not altogether escape its influence. ^Thp casualties of this day 
amounted to four officers, ten European and two , hundred native 
sQl<^ier^, including three officers, and twQ^ companies bf sepoys, 
whose retreat was entirely cut ,off. All outposts not under the 
icomplete cover of^ the body of the placC, Vvere in consequence 
‘withdrawn, and all the «arrangemefits adopted necessary for a long 
Jsiege^, Tippoo did not permit himself to doubt,"" that the impressions 
arising feom this first success, would produce an immediate surren- 
der ; he had, however, the onortification to^ find opposed to him, a 
commander who viewed hfs<v mighty hosts with the most perfect 
composure, and consids^red the driving in of his outposts, however 
early and unfortunate in its circumstances, as an event in the 

1 ordinary course of the service. He 4ismissed, without condescendfcig 
to give an answel*, thV flag of truce bearing a summons for the 
immediate surrender of the place as he valued his life ; and Tippoo 
perceiving a regular siege to be indispensable, and the thunder- 
storms preceding the monsoon to haye already commenced, thought 
proper to send above the ghaut^ and h^yohd the influence of its 
greatest severity, ‘the whole of the stable horse ; they were however 
overtaken at 'the bottom of the ghaut "by its full violence, and n«t 
more tlikn half the horses survived, to reach their eastern canton- 
ments. * ' t 

Kummer-u-Deen, with the troops composing the personal com- 
nftind of his late father if eer Safieb, was despatched at the same 
time to his jagheer Vit Kurpa, jn consequence of one of the diversions 
in that quarter planned cbV the Government of Madras,*" ufider the 
command, fifst of Captain Edmonds, ancf afterward of Colonel Jones. 
On the ca-pture of Kurga in 1779, Seyei Mohaqlmed, a son of one of 
^ the principal religious persons*^ at the tomb of the celebrated Gesoo 
Deraz ^t Culbmga, and married l)o a daughter of the vanquished 
Patan Nfitbob, was among tht prisoners f and Hyder, in examining 
and giving his orders for the disgosal of his captives, ordered this 
fakeer,^as he contepjjftuously hamed him,<«to*bp^ liberated. This 
person, however, cpn8idering;,the de^th of "Jlyder to^ be a favorable 
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crisis for adventure, collected a force in the vicinity, witji which he 
had entered the province of Kijrpa, supported by the English 
Government under the designaticiii of //le I^abob of Kiirpa, and by aA 
English corps whicli obtained possession of the fort o^ Cummuin, • 
and someP mincA* posts. Kummer-u-Deen's cavalry had suffered 
considerably, though not in the isame degree as the stable horse, 
whose riders had no direct interest in the preservation of the 
j,nimals ; Jie had, therefore to encounter (May in recrifiting hi# 
cavalry; but on commencing opei’ations," the •troops of Seyed 
Mohammed, a weak, inexperienfted person, 'vyere totally# discomfit- 
ed, and an English battJllion in tid\jance, during a pariey to 
ascertain whether the enemy considered hiinseff bound by the 
conditions of the arnristice of Cufldalore, was treacherously charged 
. and cut to pieces* The subsequent histoi-y df this divcrsipn does not 
challenge much admira^ioiv of English diplomacy. Ajmjee Ram, 
charged with a mission to Madras, prepaiatory to a negotiation for 
general peace, had the (^untcnance to propose, and the rare fortyne 
to obtain, the intermediate exchange of the fort and fetrile territory 
of Cummum, for Chittaf)et in Coromandel, widely on being occupied 
by an English detachment, vfas found to be a heap of r^ins. 

Meanwhile the siege of Mangalore was pressed with all the| 
virulent energy ef tlie Sultaun, rejjulated by the pr#fessional| 
science and experience of Monsieui* ®ossigny. ^rhree regulari 
attacks embraced the faces of • the foft, accessible by land: the 
excessive violence of the monsoon was •unfavorable to rapid 
pr^essij but a proportion of the faces attacked, instead of a few 
brwches, rather exhibited masJi/Bs of contiijious ruin : mortars for 
projecting stones attached to plugs pvepAred *f(fi’ the purpose, 
although inferior in. effect to a rdgul^r boftibardrnent, produced 
constant annoyance and numerous casualties throughout the night ; 
as operations advanced, a grgat extent ot* lodgement on the crest 
of the glacis, an(> of covered sap for filling the ditch, brought 
the assailants jind defendants into incessant contact, •and 
attempts to penetrate by assault were repeated *and repelled 
in every quarter, until they became almost an affair daily 
routine. ^ It is remarkable, that although the conduct of the sepoys 
was unsatisfactory in the first operation, and daily desertions 
occurred in the first pari of the^iege, the firmness and gallantfy 
of the remainder was particularly projninent during its most tr 5 dng 
periods, Sn^ was distinguwhed by the repeated and/inimated public 
thanks of their excellent cgmmander.* * 

On the 19th of July, arfer fifty-six days^ openl^renches, Colonel 
Campbell having, on the prececling day, received advicies which gave ^ 
him reason to expect early relief, prdered at noon, gnnsVell Jhotted 
and pointed, to fire a regulltr royal salute, and the gariisoii,' paraded 
^ on such parts of the rarapirts as still aftbrded any cover, wore direct- 
ed to conclude* Jhe*ce«emohial with three •hgarty huzza^ The 
intimation thus conv§5^ed ta^the* Ijpsiegci’s, ,pf some acceptable 
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informatiorj, having reached the garrison, produced, on the same day 
^^t four o’clock, a tetter signed '^P^veron de Morlay, envoy from 
?l\ance, to the Nabob Tippoo Sjiltauji,” informing Colonel Campbell 
* pf the peac^ in Europe ; the cessation of arms at Cuddalore, ana his 
p6ssessinga letter from the English/ Commissioners Ife Colohel Camp- 
bell, which he had been enjoined fby Tippoo to deliver in person. 
This letter from Messieurs Sadlier and Staunton had been delivered 
to Monsirfur Bussy for transmission on the 2nld of July the com-,., 
mandant of Mys(jorean troops at Cuddalore was on the spot to 
transmit ifci at a moment’s warning, and the author will venture to 
state a probability, little short V)f convietToh, founded on his know- 
ledge of the routihe of the^Mysoorean post, that these despatches had 
been in the camp before •Mangalore, at the least ten days before their 
existence was announced, during which ten days the most desperate 
eftbi'ts had been made to carry the placo l?y assault, and* were dis- 
continued on finding that tlie garrison had obtained some intelligence 
unfavoVablo toctlie hopes of the besiegers, and which they erroneously 
supposed to be no othei^ than the^tated intelligence from Cuddalore. 
Without venturing to conj6cturc at what tiAie^hese despatches had 
been delivered to koneaeur Peverbn, or to question the inference 
thatjie might not have been at liberty to annouiice their an-ival, it 
shall onlfr be added, that no explanation appears to have been offered 
of any such impediment, and! that the same Monsieui* Peveron after- 
wards permitted himself to ^treaten> Colonel Campbell with the con- 
tinuance of the French aid to the besiegers, if he should persevere in 
certain conditions connected with the observance of the capitulc^n 
of Bednore, and thisaftgLV he had been repeatedly admitted intJplie 
fort, not blindfolded, on Ins own positive requisition as an envoy, 
founded on the existence of a*' general })eace, and after Monsieur 
Cossigny as a man honor had quitted the posts which he occupied 
during the siege, and established himself in a separate encamp*i!nent* 
o On first intimating the necessity ©f refraimng from affording 
him«any farther aid in the siege, nothing could exceed the Sultauns 
-rage and ^sto'nishment, and when even Lally and Boudenot were 
xompelled by Monsieur Cossigny to follow his example, Tippoo was 
incapable of understanding this conduct in any other light jihan that 
of base treachery, and an abandonment of the cause in which they 
■v^ere engaged. Boudenot well knowing the danger of continuing to 
serve a prince agairfst whom }\^ had conspired, resigned his command, 
and retired witlj Monsieilr Cossigny, whpsa retreat would* apparently 
have been cilt off, as his subsistence stopped, if he liad not 
required and accepted the aid of his late enetnyjkgainst his ally. 

It is* not intended to express surprise at the dark stupidity 
' which •‘could Ind'ace Tippoo Sultaufli, however mortified and foiled, to 
think, thai under such circumstanoes he bould obtain an accession 
of military fame, hy determining to persevere by whatever treachery, ^ 
and whatever sacn%e?bf men, 8^time,‘ and of ho^ioi:, to obtain the 
fort of Mangalore, l^efoijj conqluding ^ peacej^ which would give it to 
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liiiu without ail effort : and we can orily explain this strange political 
suicide, by the miserable pride of attempting to ghow that he could 
achieve by himself an exploit, wmcli French troops could not a(g- 
complish. On all this politicaf and moral darkness we have no, 
astonishment t(^ bestow. But ij is mournful to ob&ervS the* envoy " 
of a ciyilized state lending^ himsglf indirectly to such proceedings. 
Under cover of tlie arrangements made for the first reception of 
Monsieur Peveron, into the fort, troops were lauded for tho attack qf 

’ detache*d work which covoretl the entrance of the harbour, in con- 
sequeilce of which it was taj^en ; every operation was^ continued 
will i augmented vigour, •u»d er th^ reiterated* simulation of abstain- 
ing from hostility ; and the admission of. the Flinch envoy, as a 
mediator, was generally tlie occasion of spi ijiging a mine in a situa- 
tion not conveniently accessible at other times, or some other 
profligate treachery followed by tlie most cliildish explanations. 
Tippoo however, apparently convinced (Jf the utter hopelessness of; 
farther effbi’ts to reduce the place by force, agreed fo an a'.?misticc 
for Mangalore, Onore, and the English postsnn Malaboj’, on the5nd' 
of August. The onl;y article (the Sitl), which will require particular 
observation, provided for the establishmouj^t of*a bazaar, where the 
garrison might buy ife> provisions, to the limited extent of ton days’ 
stocik at a time, ahd stipulated that such articles {is the baz|r dicl not 
afford, might freely enter from otht% jlaces, to {yi amount not 
exceeding one month’s Supply at one tjme ;^and the whole spirit of 
the article obviously provided for the garrison remaining during the 
armistice, with regard to provisions, as in all other* respects, in the 
saige stale as at its commencement. •* 

In an interview with Colonbl Campboll*Jvhich 'fippoo requested 
soon after the armistice, ho paid that officer, the most extravagant 
compliments on his defence of the placed which it must be added, ho 
always* continued to hold uy with unqualifieef admiration and 
applause, as^an •exampk to his own offieftrs : but, on the very (Jay 
preceding this interview, hc*jbried his first experiment, by the erection! 
of a new work the soi^thern, as that which hew had already; 
treacherously obtained, covered the northern entrance of the h^irbour ;; 
an insolent and open violation of the lf)th articled of the armistice, 
which it^ is very remarkable that Colonel Campbell does not seem 
to have denounced. But this wa^less important than a systematic 
violation of the 3rd article regarding provisions, ^hich he commenc- 
ed on tl)^ irory first day of the armistice, and continued by a series 
ofmean simuhition and fiflsthood, w4iich i^ would be disgusting to 
follow, and unnecesf^ry tc^dfetail. • 

Fifteen days after this afinistioo, Brigadier-General, Maoletxl,' 
now invested with the chie^ command, on the coast oftMalaJiar and^ 
Canara, arrived in the offUjig, anejon the following iJay, ajjpeared the 

fj * The reader Avho jnay desire to ^jjmine thc^Touiuls oi; this i)|J'ereucc, 
is referred to ovef tracts, fK)Tif which it is dr.-iwu, as detailed in the published 
journal of the siege. , • • , • * • 
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iBristol a,ud Isis from Madrav^, with a detachment of Hanoverians, 
^destined t6 reinfoi^e Mangalore ; but as the design of starving the 
garrison into suiTehder, had not**yet been sufficiently matured, to 
infuse into the minds of General Macleod or Colonel Campbell, any 
5tispi0lon oV the gross falsehoods vf^ich were adduq^d to explain the 
Isucc^ssive delays, this reinforcen^pnt was ordered to land at Telli- 
fcherry, about a degree to the southward. On the 20th; Greneral 
^acleod landed and took up his residence in ths town of Mangalore, 
where accommodations ^ were prepared for him by Tippdb’s desir€. * 
•The recor^l of some of his conversat^qns with that personagdfin the 
presence of Colonel Campbell, eoniitmi, ‘among other matter^, a 
prominent recun ence of t&e demand of reparation Jbr the fraud 
at Trichinopoly in 1752^, which, notwithstanding the peace of 1769, 
had also formed the basis of the last propositions made by his father. 
Tippooj however, exhibited some knowledge of secret history, in 
adding that Mohammed Ali was the true cause of the war : that he 
had poisoned the minds of the English against his father and him, 
anU had even deputed persons to England to injure them in the 
opinions of the king and peoplb &f that couxtry ; that he was equally 
false to the |]ngliSh a,i\^ to him, and had even recently proposed to 
him a negotiation to unite for their expulsion from India: the 
French,^ he said, had mediated the armistice, but 'he would not have 
them or any gther to mqdh^te the peace : you shall make the peace, 
he added, and expressed surprise when General Macleod pleaded 
his want of powers. jV^hy cannot* the military officers make peace ? 
they are the proper persons to do it. You shall go with me to 
Seringapatam ; you shall send my propositions to Madras ;*^you ihall 
make the peage,*, An(^^ in the meknwhile I will gratify you and 
Colonel Campbell, by cofnplyhig with your request for the release 
of all your prisoners ; they •Shall be delivered ihto your own hands at 
Seringapatfi^. And all this was seriously believed by General 
Macleod and Colonel Cainpbell, to tfie extent of the latter, consider- 
ing: himself on the 28rd, as having succeeded to tfie general command 
onthe coast of Malabar, by the sudden«departure of General Macleod, 
who, ia the same confidence of immediate departure, had written to 
Bombay to avert this pretension. 

It was not, however, until the 9th of October tha*fc General 
Macleod appeared fully awake to the effects of the practice which 
had been in constant operation from the 2nd of August, of affecting 
a liberal suppty of certain articles, while of those essential to the 
native troops, limitations were so managed as to compel Colonel 
Campbell to make frequent drafts *^ 0(1 ^ec garrison stores, the 
necessity for esxji of Vhich Was in* itself a distinct violation of the 
|termsL of tMb jpnistice ; and these stores %were now so far reduced, 
that Tippoo, conceiving th^obje^ to b$ secured, of compelling the 
, garrison to surrender mr want of food, threw off the mask, openly 
avowiiid the deception of his jwrdfessed departure fgr Seringapatam*, 
declared that the %ai|ison sheuld not be «suppli6d with provisions, 
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and finally told the General that he wa^s at liberty to depart : ai 
permission which, under all the circyimstances of the case, tne General 
would have been entitled to coi^ider as the most fortunate results 
of his diplomacy. He accordingly sailed for Tellicherr^ to collect 
the means* of relieving the garrSon, which was now reduced t6, 
twenty ^ays" stock. From this period forward, Tippoo was openly 
and actively employed in repairing his old works, and ereoting new ' 
IjjLtteries iji every .dfl'ection, a proceeding which the garrishn could# 
not retaliate, on account, not only of their redu<5ed numbers and 
declining health, but the necessity of employing as fuel, not only all • 
the spare materials conver\iWle to n^iHikr^ uses, but even of demolish- 
ing, for the same purpose, the buildings which profected them from 
the inclemency of the weather. • 

By the simulation which Tippoo did n6t yet entirely abandon, 
and Colonel Campbell, ii^ vso^h extremity, did not think proper to 
reject, of permitting a few •unimportant aracles to enter the fort, the 
twenty days' stock had, J?y short allowance, been made to lastYorty- 
four days, when, on the 22nd of November,* tVo fleets appeared, cmetl 
from the northward, ihd other from * the *South,. both standing intol 
the roads. After some preparati6n, " the ships of war took theii’ 
stations so as to cov5r, in the most effectual manner, the bgats 
employed on this service ; the garrison lay on their arms ; th^ signal 
was made that the troops would land t?^ the southward ; they were 
discovered in the boats ; every jnomeivt* promised a speedy attack. 
Confidence and joy appeared yi every countenance ; even the poor, 
weak|, eraiiciated, convalescent, tottering und^ the* weight of his 
fireldck, boldly stood forth to offer what fe^le aid his melancholy 
state admitted of But how greal the change!? f The<;orrespondence 
between General Macleod and Tippoo Sultaun,* which terminated in 
this change, if not the most interesting, iS certainly, among the most 
remarkable in the history of diplomacy. The General's first letter 
complained, ^moftg* other vjofation^ of the truce, of the Sultaivi 
having stopped the messengers with letters to and from himself and 
Colonel Campbell! To this 'accusation the Sultaun •answers, (in 
English, it should seem, written by a Frenchman^ It is lie or 
mensonge, as I never see any letters from Bombay, ^Madras, or Telli- 
cherry.” 'The General, before noticing this part of the letter sayB, — 
''You say you have supplied them from your bazar; the signals 
from the fort say you have not ; you will not 'permit an officer from 
the fort t(PiJhform mo of it^ real situation ; therefore I must believe 
Lieutenant-Colonel CampbelP^ signals, rather than your»assertions.” 
"You, or your interpreter * Have said, in your letf^^r to me, that I 
have lied, (or made ef mensonge’) penilit me to inform you^ Prince, 
that this language is not good for you to give, or me receive; and 
that if I was alone with j^u in ^e desert, you would n(it* dare to 

p*-- » 

* Stated in the published jpumal tlie«24th, whiah must be an erro!^ of the 
press, as the remarkable let^rs in the text are dated the 23d. 

t Published iHijfratif e of the liege • • 
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sa 3 ' these yonls to me;” and again, “You have said that J lied or 
made a mensongiy ; this is an fhreparable affront to an English 
^varrior. I tell you our customs if you have courage enough to 
meet me, t^jtke 100 of your bravest men pn foot, meet me on the sca- 
^sIKore.'' I will fight you, and 100 (k mine will fight" with J^ours,” &;c. 
These extracts are made from General Macleod's official despatches, 
entered on the records of Bombay, wliich furnish no continuation of 
4he chivalrous brancll of this correspondence, iioy have I been able, 
by other means, t^) trace its true teimination. 

" ' The answer rccoi:ded in Tippbofs memoin^i written by himself, 
and given at length in the, preface to tile first volume of this work 
as a spetdmen of iiis style, ought probably to be deemed a fable, of 
subsequent and more elaborate fabrication, destined to transmit to 
l)is siiccessors, togethei^with the evidence of his romantic prowess, 
the record of his wonderful polemic talents^ The military results of 
the negotiation are more distinctly unfolded : it does not appear 
th^t General Macleod succeeded in the indispensable object of receiv- 
ing* a personal report through ai^ officer, of the real situation of the 
fort, to which in the conmiencemeirt of thd n'bgotiation he attached 
iHUch reasonable impor<^ance. “ If was* agreed,” says the journal, 
1“ th^t the garrison should have a supply of fine month s provision, 
but on (being examined, it was found to consist of no more than 
twenty days’ crice : no dhofi, ghee, m' salt, no refreshment for the 
ofticers allowed admittance^, . a great scarcity of firewood, hospitals 
crowded, improper diet ; and the whole of the troops in a weakly 
state.*’ “ 111 this siti^ation most of the ships and vessels got under 
way on the 1st of I)c/}ember, and made sail to the southward.” 
“ Every officer cspbke ^lutiriy ; every soldier was outrageous the 
author of these observations appears to ascribe this ungenerous 
treatment exclusively to tfie Government of Bombay ; if he should 
still be alive and should happen peruse this narrative; die may 
pijesently see cause to q\ialify that bpinioli. “(Oh tfie day” says 
the ^.General, “ that the squadron sailed from Mangalore, {Colonel 
Campbell was so impatient that he m'ade the signal, 1st, that be 
wante<id.o be succoured, though he received the provisions only the 
day before ; 2nd,‘lhat he could hold out no longer, which I disre- 
garded as proceeding from the peevishness of disappointment ;” and 
on the 2nd, General Macleod’s nhip alone remaining, he repeated the 
signal “ that he haA not a month’s provisions ; this comforted me as 
much less desperate th^ his former signals “ but ttn^e signals 
have planted a dagger in my bfeast.” 

Before proceeding in our narrative, it ^will be necessary to 
examine ihe reaso^is officially sfesigned for not executing, with a force 
which tall i-ejire^ntations concur in stating to be sufficient, the effec- 
tual relief.of Mangalore. Th^ preftminar^ articles of peace between 
the French and English, had stipulated ffeat a tem of four months 
sho uld^be allo wed to the belliger tot pO werft of Hinjlostan to accede* 

J' Publishe4 n^ratiy<e of the® eiege. 
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to that pacification, and the Government of Madras harj notified to 
Tippoo’s ])olitioal agent, that within foui;* months from his 
reception of the invitation to, peape (whicli they think propA* 
to date on the 2nd of August twenty-four days af^jer Tjppoo’s; 
puhlic ae^knowlfedgment of its I reception, and thirty-four , after 
its actual arrival), he should ndt have evacuated their territory^ 
liostilities should recommence on the 2nd of Decembef, and the 
povernmpnt of Hofnbay had given corresponding instructions to 
their dependencies in Malabar : thoughf' says* General Macleod, 
the 2nd of December was so near^ the ships and boats had nof 
water to last : to wait foi^ the 2iid 5f December was impossible, to 
make the attack before it, after he had Consented to receive pro- 
visions, appeared to ine to be edhtrary to*good faith, to your in- 
structions, and to the interests of the Compf&iy, nevertheless, prompt- 
ed by affection for the g^^rrigon, I was tejiipted, till Captain Mitchell 
(the officer commanding»His Majesty’s squadron) assured me, that 
by the admiral’s instrugtions he did not think himself authorizc<J to 
assist me in any hostile measures, ^ftcr the nabob’s oflbr, and w6uld 
act accordingly ” CcAnftining tfie wfiole 6f these; facts, and abstain- 
ing from remark on the unhappy combination by^ which water 
should be wanting on* the precise day that it was deemed regular to 
commence operations, it is difficult, at this distance of tim*, to con- 
ceive on what grounds ^it could be detto^d, by officers of rank and 
experience, that a general armistice offered and observed by one 
belligerent during a period allowed to th« other for determining 
whether #he would or would not accede to certain 'conditions fora 
a general peace, but notorious^jr broken the party to whom it 
was so offered, by the flagitious, flagraijt, nnd bcfitemptuous vio- 
lation of a pavticulc^r convention and consequently of the general 
truce, could, by any construction, be deemed binding on the other, 
or restrfbili it from relieving atplace reduced to the last extremity" 
by the direct cofls^queiiCes gf that violation ; and the grounds appear 
to be equally questionable of the impression conveyed by the tenor 
o£ this despatch,* that the Spirit of a general instrueffcion to avoid 
open hostility, has ever been promoted by a connivance *At open 
insult. This reasoning has been purposely confined to the subject 
of our previous narrative, but there was another, and if possible a 
stronger, because a more unmixed act of undisguised hostility : bf 
three hundred men who were coming^ from the^ northward to join 
BrigadieP-iSeneral Macleoij at Tellicherry, iriVfche beginning of Novem- 
ber, two hundred were cau^t in a Storm, driven on shore at Man- 
galore, and made prisoners •by Tippoo, who distinctly refused to 
release them ; and tlie naval arid military oflfeers fjius (moniy insult- ^ 
ed by a new, distinct and separate act of hostilit§r, ^sum^d the 
merit of good faith in subhiissiv#ly sailing away, although in retali- 
ation for the similar dotation of one hundred of the same number 
'•at the same tin\p at Gfaiyiancfre, thi possession? of a subject of tippoo, 
that place was alitackjd and pirriad by Brjgacfier-General Macleod 
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’ in the verycsame month, and his report to Lord Macartney of this 
achievement contaHis, among other? matter, the very curious admis- 
sion, that Tippoo, at Mangalore, had “ broken the cessation of arms 
/ in eveiy pos^sible manner.” ^ 

• The General sailed from Man^Iofe on the 2ndf with the signal 
frying of “ speedy succours arriving.” In addition to the ordinary 
consequen6es ofa siege, the sea scurvy now began to make great 
hkvoc among the troops, and the garrison was. again .on shorty 
allowance from the 20th of December. “ On the 27th a vessel, 
|with Generiil Macleod’sr flag, with ^'sTPOw and five boats, appeared 
^n the road. On the Slstr. a Supply of ‘ provisions was permitted 
|to be landed, consisting ' neaidy of the same quantity* of rice and 
( biscuit as before, but less beef and arrack : ho refreshments were 
landed for r the officers, nor the. least intercourse allowed between 
the . vessels and the garrison, the provisions which were landed 
being sent in Tippoo’s boats, and undfer charge solely of his 
own people, who attentively examined each article before its 
admittance. 'The garrison, so (far from conceiving this second 
supply as an alleviation ‘‘ to their suffering, were highly dis- 
satisfied and ‘^elamorouif, and looked ‘upon it as a most glaring 
insult.” “ In the night of the 1st of January, .Brigadier-General 
Macleod*s^ vessel and boats went off. A very small part of the last 
supply of salt meat was efeW'ble, and the biscuit was full of vermin. 
The scurvy continued to ragfe i many whose wounds had been healed, 
broke out afresh; and the hospital, notwithstanding the sad decrease 
in numbers, was^more<crowded than during the siege. OnAhe 12th 
a vessel, with Brigadie^rGeneral M^cleod’s pendant flying, came to 
anchor off the from the southward; on the return of a boat, 
which she had despatched on shore on the 10th, she weighed and 
made sail to the northward.”^ On the 23rd the crisis seemed to have 
arrived : the hospitals wpre filled witji two-thirds of the gtoison ; 
the deaths were from twelve to fifteen a^dajf : a large portion of the 
sepoys doing duty were blind, a malady supposed to proceed from 
eating rice alone, without salt or any other condiment, and the 
remainder so exhausted as frequently to drop down on parade in 
the act of attempting to shoulder their arms. It were equally pain- 
ful aq^ unnecessary to describe the loathsome food and cadaverous 
co\inteuanCe of the Europeans, and the mixed aspect of resentment 
and despair which ‘preceded the ultimate measure of a council of 
fivar for the surrender of Ahe place. The ^triides, honorabll^ in all 
Respects, for the garrison, were %reed to^op the 26th, but not signed 
|until the 30th, The intermediate arrival of Cdonel Gordon, second 
/in command, with another month's provisions in two ships, made no 
*change»in conditions to which Colonel Campbell's faith was already 
pledged, l^it probably had some influence regarding their perform- 
fance ; for strange to tell, they were all iiiiost faithfully executed, 
c and th^ remains* of tKe garns(m*^reaclfed TdKche rry ; the fatigues 

* The numbers for duty, inckicfing officers, were on the 24th May, 1783, 
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of a tedious and harassing service had? exhausted all that was mortal 
of this brave and interesting officer : he was compelled by illness to 
quit the associates of his sufering^on the 15th of February and diejJ 
on the 23rd of March. J • 

A place of ^-.contemptible strength had thus for hearly ni!>e^ 
months from the capture of Beanore, locked up the services of 
the Sultaun's main army, had, for nearly seven jacnths of 

that time, wantonly and unnecessarily neutjralized its efforts for 
the contifiuance 8f war, or the promotion pf pea^ie ; he had, as we 
shall presently see, invited by tha same means, the invasion of ont^ 
of his richest provinces! tThe* sievqfiues of* Canara, Malabar and 
Coimbatore, ^for the greater part of •the year,* were either to- 
tally lost, or suffered great defalcati()n ; and all for the purpose 
of exhibiting himself to tlie world, foilerjf by a common country 
fort of the fourth or fifth order, and mending his military inferi- 
ority by the effects of famine. Such, it must be admitted, were 
the only inferences which* an European leisoner would draw from 
these premises; but Tf^poo appeared to prapose to fiimself the fur- 
ther object, and thatf (eventually Vas nqt a small one, of showing 
to the powers of India, iq those and further* transactions to bo 
narrated, that he could dare to treat the English' power with 
open contempt jmd derision ; and ultimately exhibit theih as 
humble supplicants for peace, while queering similar indignities, 
even in the persons of their ambassadors. The very respectable 
force collected at Tellicherry, after being withdrawn in the manner 
we have described, from the •intended relief of Mgingalore, had in t 
the meaifvvhile been employed in the capiure,*t>f Cap^anoje, the seat 5 
of an opulent Mohammedan @hief, the atkno'v^ledged subject of* 
Tippoo, in retaliation for the detention of some sepoys shipwrecked 
on the coast ; an hostility at least as^irect as the forcible relief 
of Maqgalore could have been deemed, and in 'public opinion of 
very inferior public adv^ntage^ and General Macleod had proceeded 
to Bombay, 'having looked* into Mangalore on tlic 12th,. as alredTdy 
noticed. • • ^ * 

An incident exhibiting much of character, which occuicred dur- 
ing the siege, has for convenience of narrative# been suspended 
till its close. Rustum Ali Beg, the officer who refused to give up 
Mangalore, to the order of Ayaz, his former superior, surrendered 
it by a favorable capitulation, on the appearepce of an adequate 
force ui^cf General Matthews; and •the^apology of its being an 
imtenabce post, against a tegular siege, was Admitted by a committee 
of investigation, and not* ^ejected by his sovere^n. When, how- 
ever, that soverei^ found himself and his French alHes com- 
pletely foiled by the' garrison of this untenable ptfet, b^ began, very* 
logically, to question the^fact on which the apolo^ was^ founded, 
and to declare his suspicion of ‘the tteachery of the kiHedar : but 

after the outpost* were* diiveft in, 412*i?ur6peans, *and 1438 natives^ and on 
the 30th January, 1784, 2^9 Europeans, and 619 i^tives. 
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when, after the expiration of six months, the appearance of relief, 
under Gei^eral M^leod, on the 22nd of November, seemed to give 
further proof, that* this strange ^garrison was neither to be starved 
nor beaten, it was evident, th'at either Rustum Ali Beg had been a 
'ti*ait0F, or himself but a bunglinjj soldier; his r^ge exceeded all 
'bounds, and he ordered the unfortunate killedar, with all his^princi- 
«pal officers, to be led out to instant execution. 

ft. Mohammed Ali; the same person whose ^'name is familiar t(y 
the reader by the massacre of his wounded, by a signal victory 
achieved over the Mahrattas, diid a variety of important ser- 
vices, was the ancient and Aitihiate friend of Rustum Ali. He 
had presided at ‘the investigation of his conduct iii« the capitula- 
tion, had made tlie most favorable report regarding its expe- 
diency, aiid had repeatedly, but unsuccessfully, interposed his 
good oHIces to effect his restoration, to, favor. Mohammed Ali 
was considered by Hyder*^ as one of the best oihc.ers in his army : 
]ie wi\h a man of abrupt manners, describe^ by his asvsociates w'ith 
wfcom 1 have converged, as resembling those of the Mohamme- 
dan bigots, who, under the title hf religihu^ mendicants, and the 
mask of spiritual* sanotity, may well «■ be designated as rude and 
sturdy beggars : he was considered as a sort* of privileged person, 
whose r^^quests or demands, however abruptly conveyed, had 
scarcely eveiv been refused by Hyder. He was not, however, 
exempt from the suspicion* of dupjicity ; and in the war of Coro- 
mandel, he had cerUunly received^ some of the secret service- 
money of Sir^ Eyrq Cootc; and had on discovery 
pended from his comyiand. “ You know,” said lie to Hyder, 
that I am anft.eAtra\4igant fellow ; and as you won’t give me the 
money I want, I take it from your enemies^ If J had told you 
beforehand, you jiavo suclf an insatiable uutw of your own, that 
T should never have seen a Rupeq^, of it.” He was in Jurrest at 
t^e time of the battle' of Pollilore"; ^and aftev 'its. close, while 
HyjJer \Vas seat'ed to receive reports,* came loaded with various 
trophies, whkh he had picked up on €he field, anU throwing tlvem 
down,i>lathLcr over Hyder than at his feet; “ there,” said he, “arc 
the offerings of aVraitor.” Hyder smiled, and ordered his immediate 
restoration to command. He had with whatever design b6en carry- 
ing on a secret intercourse witlu Colonel Campbell for some time 
before the ajipearance of this relief; but this fact was unknown to 
Tippoo. Mohammed A[i wa^ nearly as gr^at a personal fti>^rite with 
the Ston, as he had been with the fathef ; and had presumed in a few 
cases to take tho same liberties; and the occasion of his friend 
being out to^ exe(fation, tie adopted a inftde which cannot be 
satirfi^torily explained on the supposition of his having been serious 
in his negotiations with Colgnel ^mpbsll. Instead of marshalling 
his wliole command, he merely paraded single battalion, rm?mid 

tdcglaniig tjiat he would not 
suffer him to bo executed, renujtined^on the spott crying out “ jus« 
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tice, in the name of God Y* instead of marching direct^ to the fort, ' 
which he might suddenly and safely have effected. 

Tippoo on receiving this intelligence instantly put himself A 
the head of several battalions o^Chelas and proceeded to tli^ spoL-I 
Being unwillinjf on every accouiA to proceed to extremities, he sent 
frequent messengers to Mohammed Ali to dissuade him from sp 
absurd a proceedinjj and among them Booden Been the co*mmandant 
rockeimen, otie of his most intimate friends ; some accounfe 
insinuate that this person was ^intoxicated at tfie time; but it is 
ce^itain, tliat instead of rpturnffig^witji the acquiescence of his friend, 
•he remained witli him : such is. oRe tf the statements of actual 
spectators, v^iile another, on the same authority, represents Moham- 
med Ali as having casually met tKe party jaProceeding to the place of 
execution ; that Rustum Ali threw himself at his feet; that Moham- 
med Ali, the senior General tin camp, dcfgvcd the guard to halt, until 
he should explain matters to his sovereign ; that while con veiling on 
tlm subject in his u!«ual rough manner, some Inlndred soldiers 
gathered round him, and it was, reported to tippoo that he was'col- 
lecting his troops, itowevcr this may 6e, it isdcertain that Tippoo 
made a disposition for surVounding them,* that only seventy-two 
persons remained .to ll>e surrounded, and that they were scoured 
without the least resistance. Booden peen was led on witlf Rustum 
Ali, and the other prisoijers to public exSefltion ; which was distinctly 
seen from the English fleet. •To execute* Mohammed Ali in the 
presence of the army would have been too Serious an experiment. 
Whatever may have been the amount of actu€d*crime* on this occasion, 
his eminent services pleaded for. mercy, anA^ almost every officer of 
reputation interposed the most earnest intreifties loi*the preservation 
oFliis life. Tippoo publicly declared h^ acqulesence in this request, 
and on tlie ensuing day he was sent off in irons - to Sering^atam. 
SheickB Hummeed, a young,* ambitious,, and expectant officer of 
cavalry was charged with the escort of the prisoner ; and. before his 
departure, was cqjled into Tippoo’s tent of private audience, where 
he was furnished with a written order to despatch Mohammed Ali 
on the road, and with verbal instructions for his^ farther gfiidance. 
On the sycond day he had the humanity to apprise Mohammed Ali 
of the order ; and the victim, aft^r a short period, employed in 
devotion, quietly acquiesced in thft arrangements for strangling him 
without noise, by means of the commqti groom*#, cord for .leading s 
ho rse. Sli^ickh Humme«d returned in conformity to ordera, sur- 
rendered his credentials, ^^d reported that Mohammed An had 
destroyed himself, ^ippoo affected the most,violeift grief and indig- 
nation; accused Sheickh Hummeed of having* coi^pivSd at his, 
taking poison, and ordered him i^jto strict confinemont, fronf which 
he was not released without the forms =^f powerful interces’sion after 
the lapse of some weeks. ^ The latter part of the narrative k given 
"on the personal autUoritynn 180^, •of a neJr ^relation of Sheickh 
Hummeed, who had clifed a a^ort •tiipe before ^haj period ; and it 
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affords some illustration of th6 state of moral feeling under a despot, 
that the nfirrejtor e;^tolled the mildness and clemency of Tippoo in 
cuot having murdered his relation for the purpose of keeping his 
, own secret. There was, hoWeverf a fartl^er motive and a more 
’‘important Secret. Mohammed Air had shortly beffore tha invasion 
'of Coromandel, conspired* with Tippoo himself for the dethronement 
•of his father, and although their plans had not been sufficiently 
^matured,c. and were frustrated by the activity of the subsequent 
campaigns, the piroservafcion of such a secret was'very necessary tO 
<.his own security. 

■ — — — - — ■ X — , — 1 — 

* Statfd on the authority of one of the conspirators. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Heirospect t9 the affairs of Malabar— ‘Mr. SullivanU commumcatum with Colonel 
Humberstone—The talents with which he retrieved the affairs of the South- 
Extension of his views to an even1ual4masion of Mysotyr—^$tratedi>y Sir Eyre * 
Gbote' s disapj^oval of hisp\aiis^Conilequeni ganger of Colonel Hundterstone^s 
operations— Sullivan opens a negoUation with Trenmlrow, the supposed 
agent of the imprisoned Ranee of Mysoor— Character and history of that person 
—Opinion of the Governor and Council— of Gener^al Stuart— Treaty ratified— 

^ its conditions — delays — Colonel Lar^^ accompanied by Tremahow^ besieges and 
takes Caroor— Hoisting the ]\^soor colors deemed inexpedient— Tremalrow 

fails in his first conditions — biscussion of his probable means Aravacourchy^^ 

Dindigul— Supersession of Chlonel Lang— Colonel Fullarton invested with the 
command— receives contradictory orders from Ooveryment^ and from the Cqfn^ 
TYiander-in Chief -^takes a just view ofjhdpffblic interests^ and risks the responsi- 
bility of disobeying the* superior authority— marches on Cuddalore—On the 
cessation of arms ordered to return to the South— Financial difficulties-^Receives 
intelligence of the treachery at Mangalore— moves west— takes Falghaut— com- 
municates with General Macleod — Reasons for returning eastward — fakes 
Coimbatore— prepares to ascend the Ghautf— Confidence of disa^ection in 
Tippoo's army ^ founded on the execution of Mohafkmed Al% ancha late conspiracy 
at Seringapaiam— Account of that con^iracy-^wShamia the reputed head— Defect 
tiye communicatwns—The plot discovered on the nighf prior to its intended execu- 
tion— Funishnient of the conspirators— Biscmsion of the facts of the case— 
Colonel Fullarton influenced by these supposed proofs pf disaffection^ to prepare 
for the ascent of the Ghauts— stopped by orders from i/^e English plenipotentiaries^ 
proceeding to the court of Tippoo. ^ t ^ t 

During the period, of the wantoilly j)rotrsiI!cted siege of Man- 
galore, a service which has occupied a more than usual portion 
of detaif, as well from its ppeuliar character as from its direct 
connection with *oiher iilore, important events, it has seemed moilt 
convenient to suSjgend the narrative of those corresponding transac- 
tions which now remain to be deseribed. We have seeh that in the 
early part of 1782 , Mr. John Sullivan, political re^dent at T&njore, 
cliarged with a general superintendence cfver the southern provinces, 
and unlimited powers of political communication with both coasts, 
had in the course of the confidentisd authority committed to him by 
his government, opened to Colonel H^mberston#, recently arrived 
on the co#&t of Malabar, bis views regarding that ^mploym^t of 
the forces under his c^iftmand which would best promote 
the general purposes the war ; and^ there is in the whole of his 
extensive correspondtoce at that period, a manly, cnergefic, and 
enlightened grasp of mind, which Jeads us incessantly to regf et its 
limited sphere of operatiorij and the inadequacy of his mean's to the 
accomplishment of his coifcentions. The recent defeat and capture 
Of Colonel Brathjvait^s corps in TirQore had ^rgduced the greatest 
degree of despondency the sautheim provinces, even consider- 
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, able alarm for the safety of thb provincial capital : but the ample 
authorities 6ommittpd to Mr. Sullivan, were exercised on this occasion 
with so much energy and address, as speedily to revive the public 
. confidence ; he had even found' rescfurces fof raising and equipping 
*t!roops, to re*t)lace, at least numerically, tiie losses of ^ho late disaster, 
and had reason to hope for the ^arly organization of that force, 
which afterwards took the field under Colonel Lang. The plan 
proposed in the first instance, involved little more than the general 
views of the Gov^smments of Bengal and Madras, officiillly com-^ 
municated ^o him, for an efficient diversion on the coast of Malabar, 
which among benefits of a mote general nature, would relieve the 
pressure and libenxte the resources of the provinces conunitted to his 
charge : but on farther correspondence with Colonel Humberstone, 
these views extended to a combined operation by the route of 
PaJghaut, to unite with Colpnel.Laiig in Coi^^ and eventually 
to prosecute farther offensive operations. Thcvse' ideas were approv- 
ed by iis owq Government, and afterwa!rds recommended to the 
addption of that of Bombay, but the displeasure of Sir Eyre Coote, 
which has been already noiticedf, *and his disappointment at Colonel 
Humberstone’fj landing ^ in Malabar, gaye to his opinions, if notan 
original bias unfavorable to the measure, atJeast the character of 
intempei^ate disapprobation ; the landing therefore' of Colonel Hum- 
berstone, apprpved by thf Povcrnment of Madras, but disapproved 
as we have seen in the first instance, by that of Bombay, and by Sir 
Eyre Coote, instead of, *being, as it* might have been, rendered an 
efficient branch of an important combination, was left to assume the 
character of an insulated and eminently dangerous diversion. 

Mr. Sullivap,twhojfh consequeilce of the difficulty of communi- 
cation, long remained igitorant, of the opinions of Sir Eyre Coote, 
and the dissensions at Madit:i;S, sought to strengthen a plan approved 
by his Government, by means of such pnlitical .§HPpQrt as ecircum- 
stances might admit. For about six years past, x bramin named 
Tremalrow, had been residing in Tanjorh, who gave himself out as 
“ the son* of , the minister of that Rajc. of MysocA’, who had been 
depose(J*by Hyder,” that he had been deputed on a secret mission, 
from the imprisoned Ranee+ to Lord Pigot in 1776, and on hearing 
of his revolutionary supersession, retired to Tanjore. In this situa- 
tion he had ingratiated hiniself with the Baja, by whom he had 
been announced to ^Mr. Sullivan, tlirough the medium of Mr. Swartz, 
whose knowledge of th^lan^ages, joined to his persons^! character, 

* A genealogy, with which I am furnishecj, traces the family of Tremal- 
row up to^Govind Acharee, the Gooroo, (high priest J*of the Kings of Vyeya- 
nuggur : Irom him is said' to hav^ descended Tremamyangar, the minister of 
‘ Chi3c Peo fUrj. Vide vol. i, page 66, the alleged ancestor of Tremalrow. I 
have tlie authOrify of the brother of Tremalro^, for stating, that he is entire- 
ly unconnected with either of th^e famSies, and that the second is not lineally 
descended from the first, and is of a distinct subdivision of caste ; but it is 
right t^add, that these bfiithers wer« St variance. ^ 

J The^personage described in voLf. pageSSSs. 
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gave weight to every representation ’\^hicli lie consented to convey. 
Tremalrow was a person of considerable talentf^ and acquirement, 
and showed himself to possto extensive infom^tion regarding thei 
government and resources of li^sooV. It is known, that he had 
served subordinate capacity, in some of the depaVtmcftits of* 
Hyder’s government, at first as 4 writer in the office of Assud Ali' 
Khan, minister of finance, who died in 1772, and afterwards in the* 
department of the p%st-office and police, under Timmapa, •(the pre-* 
(tecessor of Shamia,) by whom he was patronized <ind employed on 
several missions ; and it is understood in Mysoor, that wjj^ile absent* 
on 6ne of these, he heard*o& the iifteiided disgrace of his patron, and 
apprehensive ^of being involved dn its consequences, fled from 
Mysoor. This person stated liimseif to possess political powers from 
his imprisoned mistress, and means of communication which enabled 
him to receive from her letters addressed to Lord Macartney, and 
Sir Eyre Coote, and political instructiclis for his own guidance. 
Original letters, addressed by Colonel Wood, Colonel Smith, and 
Mohammed Ali, during the war of 1767, •to Madana,* HydeVs 
Governor of Coimbatore and MalMfttr, produced to support the 
authenticity of his present cojnmunications, >yere Scarcely conclusive 
to that extent, althd^*gh affording evidence of confidential access 
either to the supposed conspirators of 1767, or to the records of 
Hyder s police ; and after a voluminous ^ui’espondenci^ Mr. Sullivan i 
was authorised to conclude a treaty wjUi Tremalrow, in behalf of. 
the imprisoned IRanee ; the main purport of. which was, on the ope 
part, ^the eventual restoi*ation of the ancient family ; and on the 
other* the* payment of stipulated contributiorfs* as the army should 
advance into the provinces of Mysoor ; wi^ otli^ ulterior con- 
siderations reciprocally advantageous, buf cautiously guarding the 
English Government ’against any inconvenient pledge. This treaty 
was seni^ for ratification to the Government of Madras, every mem- 
ber of which had^entire confidence in the aifthenticity of the powers, 
and the reasonable* prospect* of success. Sir Eyre 'Coote, • although 
originally inimica> to the })laa, had, before his departiu’e to Bengal, 
encouraged Mr. Sullivan to persevere. General Stuart alor^o, after 
the departure of Sir Eyre Coote, a member of the Select Committee 
of Goverament, not only stated his opinion that the whole was a 
delusion, but converted into a soiyce of festive merriment at hie 
public table, this official proceeding of the secret department of thqf 
Governm^t The treaty was however Ratified on the 27th Novem-I 
her 1782, subject to the coftfiirmation •f the Crovernmfent^General. ’ 
We have . alrea4y secti/ that the death of Jffyder and the 
recession of Tippoo, fwm his attack on*the coips of Colonel IJumber- 
stone, to join his army in Coromandel, followed in early succession 
the date of these arrangen^nts, £md le^ an open fiem for the oper- 
ations of GQlp^(d*.J[iang. iThe difecultjTof efficient cquipnfent, and 
delays of doubtful ^uecess^ty, protracted tha movements df this 
* The pei^n meationed jn page 332, of tliis volume. 
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officer ; on receiving intelligence of the capture of Bednore, he 

was urged, by arguments drawn tfrom that example, to contribute 
Without delay to the farther distr^tion of the enemy's effoiiis : he 
^accordingly^ marched, accompanied ly Tremalrow, and on the 2nd of 
^pril f783, obtained possession of the fort of C|Et,rooi^ after^ defence 
iwhicti cost about one hundred ancF^hirty killed and wounded^ The 
|Hindoo colors of Mysoor were hoisted on the ramparts of this its 
frontier pbst in Coimbatore, and the managemenSi q{ the di.^trict was 
committed to Trefiialrow ;• measures which Mr. Sullivan deemed to 
be premature, not only on account ‘’of giving unnecessary publicity 
to the connection, and ther^by^ risTcing disclosures at Seringapatam,> 
but because it hftd been* his intention to exact the aorresponding 
stipulation of the payment of oiliB lac of Rupees, which it appears 
that Tremqlrow was uifable immediately to accomplish. His indi- 
vidual private fortune might perhaps hajve enabled him to make this 
first pecuniary advance ; but independently of the evidence of this 
fir^t failure, it- is difficult to conceive the existence of those secret 
funds, which he affirnl’ed to be, at his disposal, sufficient for the 
payment of the larger successive dontributiohs, except such as he 
should derive‘’from theuesources of the countries to be occupied, in 
consf^quence of the advance of the army. Ayafacourchy was carried 
by assauH on the 16th of April, and Din dig ul surrendered on the 
4fth of May. c c 

At this period a prohiotion in His Majesty'll army placed 
Colonel Lang below the^two next officers serving under his command ; 
the announcement of ^ this event was accompanied by oc'ders for 
another destination, a^jrl the comipand was conferred on Colonel 
iFullarton, an officer ■vfho,^ although he had recently embraced the 
military life, exhibited an aptitude for that profession, which longer 
experience does not always confer, and political talents which had 
been improved by experience. His operation after succeeding 
to the command was the capture of IJ^ajiQ|am oq Iho 2hd of June, 
the* capture of Bednore on the 3rd of May was stijl unknown ; and 
the advance o‘f Colonel Fullarton to draw off a part or the whole* of 
ihe pressure on General Matthews, although with forces confessedly 
insufficient to encounter Tippoo's main army, was deemed of such 
vital importance as to justify the risk. The Government accord- 
ingly repeated their injunctions to General Stuart, to issue no orders 
to Colonel Fullartoh except i^j the case of some urgent necessity, the 
nature of whic\\ necessitj^ he was to explain to them, efttfer before 
issuing the brder, or on the date of ife^^issue. These instructions 
|were dotted the 27th May, and on the 3lst, General Stuart addressed 
to Coloftel Fullarton a posifive order to sit^ 

Vi4h the utmost e^edition; ^^e ordera^IigeT" 
him to 'desist from farther* opeKitions Und move in an opposite 
direction. At Trichinopoly, where the ri^6rs were unfprdable, some 
delay Vas incurred iff the operation pf cuosSing^ in basket boats.' 
Arrived on the^ opposif^ ban^f, tie experienced the full force of that 
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miserable state of dissension, which ‘paralyzed the public weal, in • 
the receipt on one and the same day of farther instructions from 
General Stuart to march without delay to Cuddalore ; and orders ntj 
less explicit from Lord Macartn|y td^recross the river and continu^* 
to the sonthwajd.* We have already noticed the toi!e of being 
abandoned by his own Government, which General Stuart assiimed 
on the private receipt of this information, officially witWield front 
his knowledge ; but^t is highly creditable to tlie memory (rf Colonei 
J'ullarton* the personal friend of Lord Macartney ,*and placed by hii^ 
Lordship’s patronage in this l^onorable separate command, that hc| 
veiltured to disobey. lAtftlligenc^ liod reached him that "Suffreinl 
had anchoreiat Cuddalore after the action of the ^Oth of June, and 
that a disembarkation of many thousand jnen was intended he 
inferred that “ the public safety could hav» no existence if General 
‘Stuart’s army was defeated, and risked the responsibility of 
mai'ching with every possible expedition* towards Cuddalore. It is 
no disparagement to the merit of this public-spirited, decision, that 
he would probably have been too late if the armistice had not inter- 
vened. On his arrival within •thfefe fenced marches of the camp 
before Cuddalore, ho received intelligence of the’cessj^ion of hosti- 
lities, the supersession of General Stuart, and his departure^ for 
Madras ; and it mhst be added in justice to the Government whose 
orders he disobeyed, that they afterwa?id% expressed their approba- 
tion of his conduct. • ^ • 

The termination of the French war, th^ absence of Tippoo’s* 
army^ from Coromandel, and tlEie ostensible accession* to an armistice;* 
preparatory to peace, rendered disposable a large portion of the army^ 
assembled at Cuddalore, and Coldhel FullartoiJ wa&*o\;dered to return! 
to the southward, reinforced to an epctentVhich nearly doubled his' 


numbers. Sortie inteVmediate operationjf against dependent chiefs 
who Iiad exhibited a refractory spirit, during a period of public 
pressure, occupied the force uhder his conAnand for some months; 
and he Uad-.Leaii,4jr4ered td.abs^n fr0jrn,&rthpi‘;h9sf^^^^^^ 

Ti]^o, unless a violation of* the armistice or fartheii instructions 
shouU" authorize the measure. The single fact of the native»4;roops 
and their European officers under Coloiiel Fullartto, being at this 
time tw9iKa.J0a^^ imaaear, and in other situations a still greater 
number, furnishes in itself the truqpt picture of public finance, and 
the aUegiapee of these troops received its highest eulogium, in 
the contr^pied condition of His Majbsty regiments, whom an 
act of parliament required to be regularly paid : aeration of rice 
constituted the only^meai!fe?of subsistence to a aepoy, the very 
condiments necessary* for rendering nt fit •for food, we^e pjgp-^ 
cured on credit, from the native merchants of the^caftip b^rs; 
a class of men whose conduct dur^g thjp trying war, was scarcely 
less meritorious than thak of the troops. The personal ?esponsi- 

* • • Fiiillfiflrton’s vW, page 114. * 

. t Ibi<i^pag^ll.5. • ^ . 
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bility of cMr. Sullivan, and the gentlemen charged with the 
superintendence of, supply procured equipments not to be obtained 
bn the broken credit of the Government ; and Colonel Fullarton, 
'^^jjafter exhapsting the provisions of^our own districts, in keeping his 
.army 'together for future contii^encies, was induced •by neces- 
sity to '‘solicit a latitude of |mrveyance, even in the enemy’s 
^country, ®in case his protractions should endanger the safety of 
^he troops so critically situated.”* At this exact period, (the 1 6th 
^f Octol>er,) an ofncial letter from the members of the residency at 
informed him of the broad and^ insolent violation of the 
convention of Mangalore, whfeh ^had induced General Macleod to 
depart from that^place oil the 9th‘of the same month, swad determined 
him on moving to the westward. The topography of those countries 
was then . imperfectly 'iinderstood, and Colonel Fullarton, reduc- 
ing the intermediate ^posts, moved op Pijlghaut, with the view of 
uniting his forces to those of General Madeod, and marching in force 
for the relief 'of Mangalore. After a difficidd and tedious route, cut 
thfough the centre of "a stately ,.teak forest, which covers this im- 
mense break in tlig AlpinS cliain of the Penirfsula, the army keeping 
close to the stupendousr*hills on their left, penetrated to Palghaut, and 
after a short but active and meritorious sie^e, carried the place on, 
tlie lotii of November. The honorable Captain (now Sir Thomas) 
Maitland, being on dutyln' the trenches, had taken advantage of a 
heavy fall of rain, to ckive the enpmy from the covered wa)^ which 
was not palisaded, and pursuing tlie® fugitives through the firat and 
second gateway, struck such a panic into the garrisout so as to 
cause its immediate su^i'cnder. 

After communicating with Tellicherry, it was found that it was 
'incapable of furnishing the expected provisio^is and stores, that the 
! troops under General Macleod could not; be provided with^ a field 
,equipage in less than two months ; and that the whole cxtoiit of 500 
miles to be traversed, lilce every narroxy stripe of low country, inter- 
posed between an elevated range of mountains and the sea, was in- 
tersected by'a succession of rivers, ravines, and other imped jjnQnts, 
which' rendered hopeless a rapid advance in that direction. The 
jjpossession of a respectable^ post of l^tweqn Ma l^3a|Str 

C^nimhatnre^ was however in itself an important aiiquisition ; 
^{)fovisions were furnished in profusion, by the Zamorin and his 
Nairs, eager to be emancipated from Mohammedan tyranny ; and 
not only on this accoiJnt, but with refejence to the {^omative of 
ascending towards Seringapatam, by^Hhe pass of Gujjelhutty, the 
occupation of Palghaut was, if not indispensable, at least of eminent 
.utility V and, onca coriiparisoii of all the routed presented to Colonel 
iFuUfi^n's'^ cfepice, he assigned the preference to the last stated, and 
fnoved that purpose to Ahe capital .Coimbatore, op the 26th of 
November. Independently of a respectable field force, comprising 

a tot^ of 13,636 meli, ColoneMlillartbi?. l^d'-mot^es of confidence 
- - ■ ' — 

I . Fullerton's view, pagtr 154. f 
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in the success of his enterprise, founded on the supposed state of the • 
enemy’s troops. The death of Mphammed Ali, and the* executions 
before Mangalore, were reported and considered as the result of art 
extensive disaffection, and a recent conspiracy had occurred at Serin- • 
gapatam, . which will require a separate recital. * 

^^atever doubts may have^been entertained of the authen- 
ticity of 'the documents produced, and the communications reported 
by Tremdrow ii^ 1782, while Hyder was still alive, theife can be 
ftone of his correspondence with the members of this conspiracy, 
and of having aided in promQtihg a crisis, which if welt combined,* 
might have produced the lAost decisive, results. . To trace with any 
certainty the^ecret history of a coihbination, every^ember of which 
who was discovered, ©r even strongly suspected, was put to death, 
and everyisubsequent mention of which was^treason, would, in every 
’instance, be an arduous attejnpt ; and the difficulty in this -case is 
augmented by -other circumstances. 0!i the restoration of the 
Hindoo dynasty in 179^ Tremalrow was one of two ^candidates for 
the office of minister, and the efljpcts of rival pretension on -ftie 
principals as well asHheir adfieredls, gave plain and abundant 
cause for distrusting the statements of each, *Seyed Mohammed 
Khan, the killedar of*Seringapatam, who discovered the conspir|tcy, 
and directed the executions, became a pensioner of the In<Jia Com- 
pany, and was totally independent ofiewery influence but theirs. 
His written and personal narr§,tives, ,tfce published journals, and 
oral information of English prigoners, and corwersations with numer- 
ous witnqgses of the overt facts, have been the j)rinc^al checks on a 
secret narrative, obtained by the author un^fer circumstancs which 
precluded the ordinary means of scrutiny. ^ I • # 

The advancement of Shamia to be minister of the post-ofiice 
and police in 1779 has been stated, and we have seen that the 
influencS of this office had q^n a wider range, and more perfect 
organisation than (iin reAdily be apprehended by the subject of a free 
State. The secret terrors of his active administration had even been 
feltbjfchis colleagues, and produced a jealousy which sought for his 
removal. It was sufficient for this purpose to give obscure Irints of 
the good fortune of his family, the means of accumulating wealth, 
and the f ower to expose every secret but their own ; these insinu- 
ations were not long concealed ' from the emissaries of Shamia ; bilt 
at what period he began to contemplatp revolutidnary plans has not 
been asceftJdned. Shortly after Hyder’s <Jeath, he^ perceived the 
early certainty of ruin, an(J Veiled hiS projects with au^ented zeal 
in the service of his sovereign, whom he of coutse accompanied 
to Mangalore. His* brother Mungeia was* at the head* of the ^ 
department at Seringapatam, and the name of the relation isp men- 
tioned, whom he sent froA Mangalore ^o concert with hif^* brother, 
the plans of proceeding. •At the period of his arrival Sing^a the 
provincial head qf th^ dqpaithient at*Coimbatdre^was on business at 
Seringapatam, anfi witlj^Narsi^^ R©w^ (Chcyikee^ Nevees) a sort of 
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miistcr-mafiter, pay-master, and town-major, was called to the secret 
consultations. The. Hindoo Riija was to be nominally restored, and 
W/icmia, Rungeia, and Narsing Row, were to form the administration; 
^hc last-napied person was included! on the ground of his undertaking 
,the actual execution of the plot, for destroying tfie kifiedar, with 
Assud Khan, and the whole of his'iaithful Kattalion, and sci^^ng the 
*gates and' the treasury. The communications with the English army 
<^which was to ascend at the period agreed, w^as loft io^Rungeig, tlirough 
the medium oi S^ngeia'-t^ii Coimbatore; all the Hindoo, and a few 
"^MohammeJan commandants of coi^s were gained, and sworn to 
secrecy ; the English prisonp,rs^were to b6 released, and placed under 
the command of General Ma:tthews; and Rimgeia had for the tirst 
time visited the English prison, about ten days before the intended 
explosion •„ had enquired into their wants, and desired them to be of. 
good cheer. It Was deemed necessary |,hat, an instrument should be 
prepared of sufficient authenticity to convince the English of the 
nnture and extent of the conspiracy, an(J to this the seals and 
signatures were obtained of tjie persons already named, of the 
commandants of cprps, an'd of ^Souberaj, ostensibly the representative 
of the impri^5oned royiil family, but in fact a descendant, by the 
fem^^le line, of the late Dulwoy Deo Raj.* It is not clear from the 
narrati\h3 whether this instrument ever reached the English army, 
but intelligence from Sir^^^a at Coimbatore gave assurances of that 
army being ready to advance at ihe concerted notice whenever it 
should be given. The narrative states the attempt to have been 
premature, but'that Rungeia considered farther delay to be hazardous, 
on account of the nuuiber of persons intrusted with the secret, and 
the danger ofi- ireaefierqus or accidental discovery : he therefore 
pressed Narsing Row to strike the blow, ^and everything was 
prepared for nine o’clock oii the 24th of Juljrf* 1783. It was the pay- 
day of Assud Khan’s and some otli^ Mohammedan corps, he would 
be present to superintend its distributiqn to the f of ps in waiting and 
without arms at the Cutcherry, where* the killedar always attended 
before the appointed hour; the treasury attendants, the ao.^:p8- of 
pioneeVs employed in moving the treasure, a body of jetties who had 
the guard of thsit part of the palace, were all provided with daggers, 
to commence the work with the destruction of the killeddr, and his 
iittendants ; while large bodies ®f Hindoo peons were ready to fall, 
in every direction, on the unarmed Mohammedans, Matters being 
thus arranged, Seyed Mohainmed Khan ^on returning frijm the haU 
of business to' his house on the niglit.bf the 23rd, was accosted in a 
whisper by an*^ obscure individual, yhio said^he had something of 
importance to cQmmuhicate;^and oA hearing his tale, he was enabled 
Slated oil the authority of Seyed Mohammed Khan^ 
t S^ed Mohammed states eight^jnonthSvTClunarO after his appointment, 
which uTOuld bring it to about the first week in August. I take the date in 
the te^, from the joiin\al pubjiahedt?n “ Memoirs the Wat in Asia, 1789 
but adverting to the restraints under which tbat^'ournal was kept, it may not 
be exact to a day. ^ ® ‘ 
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in the course of the night to seize a (fespatch prepared for transmis- . 
sion to the English army ; to secure the princifml conspirators, and 
to adopt measures for defeating the intended explosion. Narsing 
Eow made a full disclosure, in the hope of pardon, which he did not • 
receive ; tod alltthe minor agents confessed to the degfee of their]' 
actualf information. As an example to intimidate, a consfeeVable 
number * of the conspirators were immediately executed, by the 
horrible jprocess fiP being loosely tied to an? elephant’s foot, and 
dragged in that state through the streets* of th% town. Tippoo’s 
orders were required for the disposal of the heads of the conspiracy,* 
and on the arrival of thes0 orderS, If arming Row, Souberaj, and the 
heads of corps, and of the jetties, Vere executed. ^Shamm was sent 
in irons from Mangalore, and with his brother Rungeia was exposed 
^to every contumely in separate iron oages,* where they are said to 
have persisted to the lastj'n denying their participation in th^ crime ; 
although the torture extracted consf&erable treasures. Many 
adherents of their fan^ly continue to this day to iiuberpret ^ill the 
overt facts, into a pretended conspiracy contrived by the otfier 
ministers; on .which mbst improvable supposition, Narsing Row must 
be considered as the ^voluntary victim of the«calumny. • Shitaub, the 
former killedar of SSiingapatam, superseded by^Seyed Mohamnied, 
was seized on the first alarm, simply on conjecture ; and waj^released 
at the close of the investigation on Vi •perfect conviction of his 
innocence. Neither evidence, npr the .nnHijiited use of the torture, 
had directed the slightest suspicion towards*the imprisoned llanee ; 
it is ,just»possible, that she might afterwards have been induced by 
the political rivalry to which we have adver^dd, to assume a disguise 
in her confidential conversations with the laje Sif ^Jarry Close, and 
with the author ; but the absence even of suspicion, when so strongly 
excited by circumstances^ added to her ifhiform and consistent assur- 
ances, convinced them both, qf her entire ignorance of every part 
.of the correspoifdqpce conducted in her name. But that conviction 
must not be understood io impugn the reality of Tremalrow’s 
prflgoijts for the Subversion of the actual Government.# Jjong betoro 
the usurpation of Hyder, the Hindoo prince had been kept ifi igno- 
rance of acts purporting to be his own, as proft)und as was the 
ignorance of the imprisoned Eanee in 1783 ; and simulated authority 
had been the familiar habit of the ilHourt. • 

On a* fair consideration of all the authentic facts which have 
been discftSed, we must aj^cribe to the conspirators at Seringapatam, 
a precipitancy rendered n^^ssary Vy circumstances ; and a more 
confident assertion for the encouragement of their friends, than they 
were justified in malcing, regarding flie imifiediatp advance of the ^ 
English army ; for we cannot ascribe to Tremalrow, 
and impolicy of having tocouraged thut expectation, at me parti- 
cular period when he kneV the English to be restrained frorn action 
^)y the armisticq of euddaldle, wlibn Coloncl^FulIarton was prepar- 
ing to march from TrijhinopoJy, (^ui ho did^on the 4th of August,) 
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in the opgpsite direction of Sivagunga. In what manner the con- 
flicting pretension^ of Tremalrow and Shamia, might in the 
^vent of success have been adjusted, it may not now be necessary 
^to conjecture. 

^ Such, however, were the two circumstances, nfimely,%e execu- 
tion of Mohammed Ah, at Mangalore, and* the detected conspiracy 
fat Seringapatam, which induced Colonel Fullarton to infer a disaffec- 
istion in Tippoo’s arm/ favorable to the success o5f his enterprise ; bi\t 
there may be grotmd for questioning the accordance of this inference 
"‘with the opinion raised by some authorities to the dignity of an 
axiom, that every detectedeconspfracy, ftistead of weakening, has a 
direct tendency to strengthen the*hands of a despot ; axd exclusively 
of these two examples,* there wa§ certainly no sufficient ground for 
crediting t.he existence ftf defection, sufficient to form the ground of, 
political action. The confidence of Goloijiel Fullarton was better 
founded, in officers eminently distinguished for talents and pvofes- 
si 9 nar experience, and troops of an excqjlent quality, although 
containing too large a |)roportion,of young soldiers. He had arrived 
as we have seen qt Coimbatore, on the 26th of November, and on 
jthe 28th, twd= days befoB'e his intended ‘advance, he received instruc- 
ftion^ from plenipjjt^^tiai^^ duly authorized, pn their route to 
^negotiate at Tippoo's Court, directing him, not only to suspend his 
intended operations, but rfnfebnditionally to abandon all his conquests 
and to retire within the.linlits possessed by ‘the English on the 26th 
of the preceding July. » « 
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preliminary events whid^ had led to the appointment ^ these plenipatentiaries^^ 

• Advance f from LorU Macartney before Tippoo's departure fpom Coromandel — 
messenger returns^ accompanied by ap envoy ^ at first without powers, and after-* ^ 
ttmrds equivocally conferred^Conferences Imoken off-presumed in consequence of 

. the peace in Europe, the armUlice of (^udmloi^e, and the invitation of Monsieur 
Eussy^Tippgo sends Apajee Ramp His demand of Ayaz%s the slave and pro- 
perty of Tippoo---*Discu^sion of the coiyditions of a treaty — Apajee skilfully sug- 
gest the deputation of English ambassadors to Tippoo's court, to obviate the 

• delays occasioned by reference — Real intention — Messrs. Staunton* and Sadlier 
namedpTippoo^s pret^ed pcce§sion to the treaty of SalbeypPlenipoiientiaries 
arrive at the camp of Seyed Saheb, at Amee — I^ompt order to Colonel Fullarton, 
to abandon his conquests ana retire — Examination of its expediency.. H^olonel 
Fullarton, knowing the stJte of facts at MangaloreTrwaits farther orders bejhre 
retiring — Seyed Saheb professing tg be in full march on his return, stops-^ 
Negotiations--§ Proposed conditions inconsistent with these fiasty drders^Plenipo- 
tentiaries differ in opinion — a third added to the number, MA Muddlestone — 
Government of Madfo^eview their situation — Erroneous conclusions-^ Direct 
Colonel Fullarton t& obey the order of the plenipotentiaries, literally— obeys at 
(he moment that Tippoo's troops continued to occupy Coromandel — ana furnishes 
Tippoo with direct excitemmts to persevere at Mangalore . . SwaHz the diissionary 
— his acute observations — The troops scarcely^ cantonment, before the Madras 
Government sees its error, and cqfintermands the owder — Journey of the Com- 
missioners Plenipotentiary ^by dangerous routes to prevent the stipulated com- 
munication with the prisoners — CoiSemptuous deceptior^— Arrive near Mangalore 
a few days after the evacuation — Gib^ts erected inffpnt of their tents— General 
Macleod arrives in the offing— Communication piyohi^ited—Uk considers them as 
prisoners — Alleged intention to escape-^Mysterious* silence— discussed — The 
escape prevent^ by the* officer commanding the^scort — Reasons of Tippoo for a 
separate peace with the English^ independently of the treaty of Salbey — Conditions 
—Cautionary retpntioji of two pSices on each side— Cannanore, one of these 

• places, restored by dSrigadier-General Macleod, in violation of ike freaty aiid 
the orders of the Commissioners — Prisoners detained contrary to the treaty — 
Intewtine fate of the boys— Contrasted conduct of the offiSer»commanding the 

. escorF, aiuL of the ' Commissioners — Two examples — Treatment of the priipners — 
by Hyder—by Tippoo — General description of their condition— Europeans — 
Sepoys— THE GOOD SEYED IBRAHIM. 

The preliminary commmnications which had led to the appointmei^t 
of these plenipotentiaries, had com&enced at so e^ly a period as the 
12th of Fdbpiarv. before Tippoo’s depaitture/rom Coromandel. Lord 
Macartney had, with the clhn^urrenqet of his Council, ong§ged a bra- 
min, proc^ecUiig on his der<|tions Conjeveram, communicate 
with some^jt Mends in ^e Mysoorean service, ende^our to 
obtain^ throtinif iheir met^ a better treg^ent* of ihe English . 
prisoners, and through ^ij^i^e sound TiJ)poo’s^dfeposi- 

tions regarding a separatign from*h»||^ench alli^, and a 1|mty of 

S ^e with the English natiop. ItJ^ obviouj^ that nothing could 
iyest this advan«« of'that a^ipareniai^ety for. peace, so dangerous in 
Asiatic diplomacy, and so* strongly de^irocfetei^hy Mr. JSaatihgs. The 
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bramin (named Sambajee, an agent at Madras on the part of the 
Raja of Tanjore,) too full of self-importance to decline the con- 
sequent opportunity of appearing at Tippoo’s durbar in the character 
%tof English (envoy ; and that prince, glad of an opportunity to provide 
•against unfavorable contingencies, and to ascertain the founds on 
^which he could command peace, directed a person, named Sreenowas- 
row, to a^dcompany Sambajee on his return to Madras ; at first with- 
out any written poweiis, but afterwards furnished «with an, equivocal 
^letter, addressed to himself under Tippoo's seal, authorising him to 
confer on ‘the subject of peaca T^hu conferences were opened by 
this man with tlie demand of reparation ior the everlasting grievance 
of the fraud at Tricbinopbly, in 1^52 ; and answered by reference to 
ithe subsequent treaty of 1769. The principle "of mutual restitution 
jseemed likely to be the basis to which each would ultimately assent. 
The difficulty of Tippoo's Reparation from the French, and abandon- 
ing them to be overwhelmed by the superior power of the English, 
w/»>s met by the proposition of returning tlicm in safety to the Isle 
of France. In this state of thp negotiation, ^reenowasrow returned 
to his master for farther instructions ; and these abortive advances 
were suffered" by TippoO to rest in contemptuous silence, until, on the 
occasion of the cessation of hostilities between t^e French and Eng- 
lish at ftuddalore, on the 2nd July, in consequence of the peace in 
Europe, Lord"*Macartney,W conformity to the tenor of his agreement 
with Monsieur De Bussy afidressedc a letter to Tippoo, inviting him 

! to accede to the conditions provisionally fixed for his acceptance, and 
announcing a suspension of all hostility on the part of tho English, 
until his answer ^shoqlcl be obtain^, d. The Sultauffs reply, received 
on the 6th of October,*- was full of amicable profession, at the very 
moment that he considered^ his* plans for starving Mangalore, to be 
approaching maturity. Apajee Ram, whofe diplomatic talents liave 
been already noticed,* was the envoy; charged with this Idlter, and 
the custqmary credentials. His demands were as usual, at first 
extravagant, bpt gradually sunk into an apparent assent to the 
principle of ihutual restitution of prisoners and places. Of pE??npers 
the Efiglish had ^actually none, but a strenuous attempt was made so 
to consider Ayaz the late Governor of Bbdnore, who was specially 


demanded by the Sultaun not only as a prisoner, but as his domes- 
tic slave and private property. * It would not have been difficult to 
satisfy the mind 6i such a iqan as Apajee Ram, that so gross a viola- 
tion of faith apd hospital! W was a hopeleRji demand, but ‘At; could not 
decide, in opposition to oraciaf instrucfiqns, without reference. He 
next attempted the establishment^ of an offensive and defensive 
alliance, agd this proposition was 'rejected on the ground of past 
expeflence, regarding the treaty gf 1769, which was stated to have 
furnislmd to Hyder, a preteuee fonthe ^ibsent war. Difficulties pur- 
iwselj^reated, were made to prolong th^ time, until Apajee Ram 
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references which his master’s habits of distrust compelled him to • 
make, would continue to protract the negotiatiows, and that he saw 
no mode so likely to accelerate the conclusion of peace, as the depui 
tation to the Sultaun’s court of two gentlemen of charactej, suiheienti ' 
ly masters^ of tln^ views of their government, to render referenced 
unnccc^saiy. , . 

'lb iff proposition which the Government describe ?is fully* 
meeting their wighSs” was certainly no le^s acceptable to tluf 
Sultaun, from whom it proceeded, and* •who had no object so 
much at heart, as to exhibit .tHe English to the poweps of Hin-* 
dostan, in the posture sTiilfliousljf a^igped to them in his work 
svbppliants for peace. Mr. 'Sadlier, • second* in council, and*^ 
Mr. Staunton, private secretary to Lord Macartney, were the com-| 
niissioners named, and they departed frorj^ Madras on .the 9th of^ 
^November, with prospeebj of success materially improved, by inform- 
ation received immediately previous to flieir departure, of Tippoo's 
declared accession to tli^ treaty of Salbey, signified by»himself m ^is 
letters to the Peshwa and Sindea. ^On the ISJth, they arrived in the 
camp near A^nee, of ^eer Saheb commaChding tjie Sultaun s forces 
still in Coromandel ; and the order to Colonel FuU2lrton already 
described to abandoif his conquests and retire within the liijaits 
possessed on the ^6th of July, was promptly dated on thetsucceed- 
ing day. It might be reasonably condkited, that a British ofiicer 
of some intellect woul3 not rQComm<wft;e hostilities on doubtful 
information, but liaving comnijenced, it would seem to be sufficient 
for the purposes of amicable negotiation that the/ should simply 
cease ; that their origin should be investigpled, and if groundless 
that reparation should be promised ; but .unconditionally to aban- 
don, without any investigation, the fruits of such hostilities, appear- 
ed like gratuitously thmwing away, at the commencement of a 
negotiation, the best materials ^frr bringing it to a successful conclu- 
sion. The comrflis^poners hqwever deemed themselves at liberty to 
act upon the assurances of Indian diplomatists, in opposition to ihe 
fyr ounds of belief which ha^e been stated, and assumed as the 
foundation of their orders " that the cessation of arms appeared to 
liave been disturbed in partial instances by accidenfiil circumstances, 
and witlu:)ut any authority froto Government on either side and 
these orders, so founded, reached (Lionel Fullarton at a period (28th 
of November) when he was in possession of official advices from 
Brigadier-^ ncral Macleo^, stating that he ^lad actually sailed, for 
the purpose of forcing his ^ay, at^aU events, into^ Mungalore, in 
consequence of the imfractiSif which he had personally witnessed of 
the armistice and coifvention with Colonel C^mpboH. ColoAel Ful- 
larton treated these orders with a wise combination o^ military feel- 
ing and political prudence*: he Iqjew th^it they were foun<fed upon 
gross deception ; and although he testified obedience by fusing 
hostility to ceas^ he •debased his Metenninatton to retain his con- 
quests until he sn(Juld b^furnisj^ed with further ordera. Meanwhile 
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Seyed Sah^b, who professed to be evacuating Coromandel, and to be 
in full march to ^ringspatam, stopped ostensibly for the celebra- 
tion of a festival, not twenty-five miles from the ground, near Amee, 
j^here the^ commissioners found him, at a place (Calispalk) which, 
.although on the actual read to the pass of Changama, yei' relatively 
to tHe provinces of Coromandel, is a more oehtj^ position thfn that 
which he had left : a discussion intervened which it iit difficult to 
^reconcile^ with' the hasty orders, of which we haVe^ventured to ques- 
tion the propriety. The early release of the numerous English 
‘captives hi tliie prisons ofMysoof vas of course a main object of 
attainment ; and , the comipislionbrs debirad to stipulate, that‘ all 
places to the eastward of the ghauts should first be reciprocally 
restored, and both parties be satisfied on these points before ascend- 
ing i^to Mysoor : that the release of all the English prisoners should 
then dhsue, and finally that on the Engjisli being satisfied reading 
the execution of this condition, the restoration of all places tiucen by 
tlve English on the yrestem coast should closig the process of recipro- 
cal' restitution. To this last essential condition the plenipotentiaries 
of Tippoo Sultau^, raised a variety of objections, they demanded 
that the ai;nt6ndpr pf .Hangalorp should precede the release of jbhe 
pnsimeES, and offered “ to pledge their faith tllat the delivery of the 
prisoneiu should immediatdiy follow the evacuation of Mangalore.” 
The first comsuissionelr, Mr.«‘iSadlier, declared his readiness to assent 
to this proposal, observing that hq " deembd farther security to be 
unnecessary, beyond that pledge on 'yhich the commissioners them- 
selves had conimitted their own persons, to the disposal pf Tippoo 
Sultaun, without ho^qge.” The second commissioner, Mi\ Stan- 
ton, feeling perliaps hhe, improvidence of his first concession, and 
beginning more justly to appreciate this “ pledge of faith,” 
positively declined his asseht to the surrender of ^ngalore, and the 
other western conquests, until perfectly satisfied of the xelease of 
■aveiy ' prisoner, to be determined by the certificaj^e 6f their existence 
by, the fimt commissioner in the form ol‘ an official message to Seyed 

I Saheb. These adverse opinions could* no otherwise be decide^ ^han 
by reftrence to their superiors, who determined in, fevor of Mr. 
Staunton, and t6 provide against their probable recurrence, a third 
^member, Mj. Huddlestone, was added to the commission. Under 
these circumstances, and with (this degree of information before 
them, the Gk>vemment of Madras proceeded, on the 8th ot December, 
to review their actual (Condition. Euine^ finances, bn»ken credit, 
and a Supreme Government ripening ho confidence, and supposed 
still to meditate their suspension, thrW a gloom over all their 
deliberations : they had amead^r determined that the release of 
prisoxers sfiot^d precede the restitution of Mangalore; and instead 
of cons^ering whether an aemistil^e had been violated, and by whom ; 
and '^ether a national insult had beed received or repaired, or 
Mtaliated ; they declared, that' In ^e ^diatreseed condition of theia? 
lafiairs, it was not Jiror^h whilcbcontjnuing the waJt^r the possession 
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of Mangalore ; that a peace ought to be made with Tipyoo, on thd 
ground of each party retaining their former possessions, and nq 
more ; (a point which had been decided long before the appointment 
of commissioners, and apparently coiistituting no part of tl»e ques- 
tion beforePthem^and they determined that Colonel Fullarton should . 
be required to fulfil the order of unqualified restitution, enjoined by 
the comrnissioners ; a conclusion apparently depending on*the ques-* 
tion whiclj they 1^^ evaded, and not on that which they*had con-» 
sTdered. The Colonel, having received tWfif deterfiiination, and the 
reiterated orders of the commissioners, evacuated the whole of his* 
conquests, and retired withfli the prelcrii)ed limits, at the very time! 
that Tippoo's4»roops remained in force in Coromandel, occupying tot 
the southward a line of posts, north of the Ooleroon, from Terriore' 
to Arialore and Palamcotta to the sea ; and*in the centre; the main 
body of Seye^ Saheb, instipad*of a pretended departure with the com- 
missioners, continued to occyipy all that he held on their arrival, with 
the exception of the rui«i3 of Chittapet, already adverted to, wuhopt 
any part of its district^ It were diffibult fof human ingenuity* to 
devise more direct excitements tlian were •thus held forth to Tippoo 
Sultaun, to persevere .in his barbarian condmct at Ma\igalore. On 
Colonel FuUarton’s^fiAt march from Coimbatore, he was met by^r. 
Smactz, the person whose mission to Hyder in 1779, has been 
related: be had consented, ta act to •the commis- 
sioners, and was proceeding for thah purpose, by the route of 
Gujjelhutty, with the view of j^iiningthem at«Sering^atam ; but in 
conformity to the system of universal insult yhich •Tippoo deemed 
requisite to his views, Mr. Swarjz was soonb afterwards stopped at 
the, bottom of the ghaut, and was never permitted iio proceed. On 
meeting Colonel Fullerton, and learning the orders under which he 
was acting, this excellent tad venerable ]&eacher of peace and Chris- 
tian forbearance, in spite of a/implicity in the ordinary affairs of 
life sometimes amotating to .weakness,* thus describes his astonish^ 
ment. Alas ! said I, is the peace so certain that you quit'all befyre 
the jjjgsgptiation is*ended ? Tne possession of these two rich coun- 
tries would have kept Tippoo in awe, and inclined him .to reaSenable 
terms. But you quit the reins, and hew will jfou manage that 
beast ? The Colonel said, I cannot help it.” Such, indeed, was the 
general tone of humiliation, that euen Colonel Fullarton a few day% 
before, had submitted to have a Captain and a small advanced guard 
cut off, aniirto be satisfied^ with a lame* expfanation : ** this affair,” 
says Mr. Swartz, “ was qiiit#^ designed to disperse tfie inhabitants, 
who came together to •cut tBe* crops, and to assist thfe English :” but 
Colonel Fullarton's distribution ’ of his* troop? into . cantonments, in 
obedience to these reiterated orders, were not yet complAed, Isefore , 
the Government pronounced the m*ost unqualined sentehce on their^ 
own pzwipitation and credlhlity by ordering him not onljr ^^retain| 
possession of Pal^aut,*s^ouli*that not ha\n been delivered, bu t| 

* See his praise of Hydier, for adverting his yhung captives into slaves, 
VOL. II, ' • • L 
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likewise to hold fast every inch of ground of which he was in 
possession, till hef^should have received accounts of the result of 
uhe negotiation” !! 

Iij th^^ meanwhile, the commissioners had been proceeding on 
.thei^ journey in a style exactly corresponding to the gen^’al charac- 
ter of those transactions ; all preliminary * principles having been 
‘fixed befbre their departure from Madras, they were considered as 
‘proceeding to the Sultaun’s court, merely to adjust the r. definitive 
^details ; and conformably to this view, itj0tii0jdistinc%, ^ 

‘in traversing Mysoor, thny.*Wi^a« ^ to persona] intexcQurse./witi 
the En^ish prispn®, and* ah opportunity of delivering to them, 
stores of clothing and other requisites, which were 'provided and 
carried for that special purpose ; and arrangeihents were made for a 
regular and speedy trahsmissichi of letters, to and from the commis- 
sioners, in all directions. They had (scaixjely passed the frontiers,, 
beforq they discovered all communication to be cut off Partly 
with the intent of avoiding the common^) route within sight of 
Bangalore, containing a consi^pitabje dep&t af prisoners, and partly 
for the pur|)osc of contemptuous exhibition, they were led over 
routes, impracticable t6 ordinary beasts of burden, in which several 
of the camels were destroyed. As they advanced farther, they were 
met by ‘a letter from Tippoo Sultaun, assuring them that all the 
prisoners had; with a vie\V xo the arrangements for their liberation, 
been removed to the frontiers, from Seringapatam (from which 
place unhappily no prisoner had been removed, except for the 
purpose of assassination,) and inviting them to continue their 
route to his camp at l^ngalore. Submitting to a violation of the 
preliminary evidence ^of isincerity, stipulated to be evinced in a 
free communication" with the prisoners, they were permitted 
to proceed as fast and no faster than the progress of famine at 
Mangalore ; when only twenty mikg distant fronj^ that plUce, the 
evacuation took . place, and they wercs met by a letter from the 
Sultaun, informing them, that at the earnest desire of Colonfel 
Campbell, h'e had agreed to take charge of the fort of Mas^bre. 
Arrived! and- eiptmped near the place, every successive in- 
terview with Tippoo Sultaun or his ministers, presented such 
various and contradictory views of his sentiments and intentions, 
t6at no judgment could be fsrmed of the probable result of 
their mission, fexcep^ing ^.that in a character, hitherto held 
sacred by the, most saVage nations, theyewere destinecif^to fill the 
measiure of his barbarism, ' by seo^t* assassination, or open 
murder. Three' gibljets were ereefed, opposite to the tent 
doors h{ egiOh of the comimssioners, and every species of in- 
dignity was Uudiouely practisefl ; a post dependent on Hona- 
ver, ((^ore,) was carried'* by surprise'"'; another open hostility 
was emmitted, by cutting up a subaltern's detachment from 
Colonel Fullarton'a iirmy, and'ev^n refusing ^ to ij^^dease the officef; 
who was despei^telyo wounded. ^J)istinct intelligence was re- 
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ceived of the murder of General Matthews, and several other • 
oflBcers in prison, and nothing seemed waiting to the catas- 
trophe,* but the practical employment of the gibbets. • 

Shortly after the arrival of the commissioners at Mangalore, • 
two Comf)any'8# ships from Bombay, on one of which Brigadier^ 
General Macleod was ‘embarked, anchored in the roads, and the 
slight additional indignity was imposed*, of interdicting all commtf- 
jiication,,with ri^re exceptions, so managed? as to makd the rule 
more insulting. General Macleod very* reasonably declared, that 
unjtil ^n unlimited intercourse* was permitted, he wowld consid*A* 
•them as imprisoned men \ffbose orders ^ere of no force, and before 
his departuPB to assume the cofamand of his troops, he sent on 
shore a messenger with a letter •addressed, to the Sultaun, and 
, another to the commissioners, for* the pfirpose of bi’jnging this 
question to a decided iss^ue • the messenger was detained— -he had 
no answet, and he sailed A letter dated 1st of March from the 
commissioners to the icommander of the Company e ship fias the 
'following passage, “the circumstiinbe (the* difficulty of sending a 
boat) will be made known by* the ^signal to be settled with the 
bearer, as in the former case, and on stich signal being made, 
you will please to %rder one of the Patamar boats to anchor, 
about four miles to ,the northward of your present stj^Jbion, and 
as much in-shore as possible, in the%%pe that some communi- 
cation may be effecte*d by that means • from the beach. The 
Patamar must have an intelligent European on board, and one of 
the shipJs boats must accompany her, and, mu^ endeavour to 
come to the beach, on seeing a gentlemjgi near it on horseback, 
holding as a signal a white handkerchief in liis hand.’' The 
adventui*e of the yrhite handkerobief,” says General Macleod .in 
his observations on thi5 letter writteii*on the 9th of March, “ was 
an iniJfended escape of the .iommissioners from Tippoo, leaving 
• behind them Jhnir baggage, retinue,” &c. It is remarkable that 
no intimation is to be found in th,e official record df the J)ro- 
ceadittgs of the commission*ers of the existence oi an intention 
to escape, which is thus affirmed by General Maclqod, vflao must 
have conversed with the bearer of th® letter anfl the commander 
to whoifi it was addressed. It is not so much the question of 
propriety, as of apparent mysWy, that has induced the author 
to institute farther enquiry, and the following»narrative is found- 
ed on higif and incontro>jprtible living autliority. 

It has been seen, thf^^r. .Swartz the interpreter ‘provided for 
the commissioners^* ibxSbly , prevented... froiSl joining them ; 

neither they, nor any of thoir diplomatic suite, .understood either^ 
of the country languages; the native interpreter, Yencaiy 
Bangia, was one day ^^en ill, and unable to officiate ; under these, 
circumstances, the commissioners had recourse to a mezmS^pyasnt 
*ol.tho ol8oer cq^jinah^ng^tlje to be ttfe ipedium between the 
two States in this ini][k)rtant»^liptei]qacy^ •On ^he^ evening of the 
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same day, this man came to his master’s tent, in the greatest 
apparent alarm, said, that he had intelligence of the most urgent im- 
portance to communicate, and even begged that the candles might be 
extinguished, to prevent observation. 'Fhese precautions being taken, 
he proceeded to relate, that after being kept standing for several 
hours, interpreting between the commissioners and Tippoo’sominis- 
ters, finding himself much fatigued, lie lay down without 'the tent 
ivall ; and after the dismission of strangers, and Jhe retirement of 
the senior commicsioner^ he heard the two other commissioners dis- 
vjussing and arranging apian for ‘removing on board-ship,^ where 
they would have at least the TidVantage’-of personal safety in con- 
ducting their negotiations ; the afrangements for embarkation were 
to be conducted with the utmost secrecy, and to be adjusted on the 
ensuing day, by the surgeon, Mr. Falconer, by means of a pretext for 
getting on ship-board, which was also^, related ; tlie first commis- 
sioner was only to be apprised of it, by tjieir calling at his tent on 
their Way to the boat, and giving him the option of accompanying 
them ; the escort and •attenda‘ot% were to be left to their fate, and 
the only persons in the secret were to be the two comiijissioners, and 
Mr. Falconer, ^(the ‘mem,ory of the living narrajbor does not enable 
him to state whether the secretary was also Included.) ' A faithful 
service Qf many years, and a considerable portion of sagacity, gave 
weight to the, statement ofrthe servant, and his master retired to 
rest, and to reflect on w^jat proper to beMone. The next morn- 
ing, at breakfast, Mr. F(filconer appeared to be suddenly taken ill ; it 
was necessary that he should be sent on ship-board to bCfbled. A 
boat was applied for sEi^d obtained for this special urgency, and he 
embarked. All,, this nfinutely accorded with the plan reported by 
the servant on the preceding mght. The ofiicer distinctly saw the 
first part of the project in operation, and immediately after breakfast 
assembled the military officers of the jjscort, consisting of fom^besides 
himself, including the aid-de-camp of i!he commisi^ioiiers. He appris-, 
ed them of all the facts with which he was acquainted ; stated his 
own determination not to desert his inen ; but observed toj^tem, 
that the case was peculiar, and nearly hopeless ; that they were all 
bound by ties of jfffinity or of friendship to one or other of the com- 
missioners ; and that in circumstances so desperate, he should exact 
no military obedience, but leave ip each the free option of acting as 
he should think expedient. All instantly declared their determi- 
nation to adhere to thej^ duty, and obey jiis orders, whatever they 
might be. He Ewaited the retGm of /»he surgeon in the evening, 
and the following conversation ensued 

“ 'Wbll, Falconer, Ifow has" the bleeding answered ? I hope you 
'feel batter Very much better; I was so sea-sick going on 

board, that bleeding was found uiineces^ry^ — Officer, I am glad to 
hear th^ you are so much recovered ; but when does the boat come 
on shore to carry o^ flie comncfissioners i — ff. ^turping pale) What" 
boat ? — Officer, I cojild ^^ot haye^susjj^cted yv\u of active concurrence 
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in a plan for deserting your friends.— jP. In God’s name how came 
you acquainted with it ? — Officer, That is another ^iffair : if is enough 
for you that I know it; (and then recited the’ particulars of the» 
plan.) — F. It is too true, and I have arranged with Captain Scott, 
but I am ntt at liberty to tell you the particular time. — Ufficen^ Then 
you majr proceed, if you choose, to the commissioners, and report * 
to them, as the sequel of your arrangement, that I am her^ to obey* 
all their lawful or^dts ; but also to do my duty to the trrfbps com-, 
mitted to my protection. If there be any •embarkation, I hope to 
see the last private into the bqats ; but my sentinels bav(| orders to* 
give me precise informatioii; and I^hat'e a party saddled in the lines 
ready to seizes as a deserter any and every person \fho shall attempt 
a clandestine escape.— * The surgeon departed, and shortly afterwards 
the oflScer commanding the escort was sent for, and privately assur- 
ed by the second commissic^ier, that “ there was no intention of 
ejffecting an escape, or of apy person goin^ on board- ship.” 

The negotiation, i^ the meanwhile, was assumivg alternately 
every intermediate aspect from hop^ tp despair. To the observatWhs 
already noticed regarding the bnifdrm impolicy of ostensible ad- 
vances for peace to an.Indian ipower, Mr. Hastings added the opinion, 
that the head of CdTonei Fullarton’s army would have been the 
proper station of *the commissioners ; and the same remi^rk had, 
without communication, been made their departure by Mr. 

Sullivan, whose public a\id privajie corr^ftpoqdence exhibits a steady 
and uniform reprobation of tlje whole course of these disgraceful 
negotiatiqjis. Tippoo perceived, by the active^military preparations 
in every quarter, that the Government of Madras had a poignant 
sense of the consequences of its errors. Hfc knfiw, that in conse- 
quence of his feigned assent and practical rejection of the terms of 
the treaty of Salbey, arrsaigements between the English and Mah- 
rattas, for a combined attack op his dominions were in forwardness, 
and, if commended, could not* terminate but in a joint peace; and 
even arrogance did not extmguish the reflection,* that bis designs 
agaipf^t^ the Mahfattas would be most conveniently affected when 
they should be unaided. The terror of his name had beeji suffi4 
ciently established, by the submission of the EngSsh *to every fonrl 
of derisioA, humiliation and contempt ; and at a period when imagi-| 
nation could scarcely picture an additional insult, he conde8cended| 
on the 11th of March, to sign, the, long pending treaty of peace. ® 

Treacnbry and infamf had renmved the arena the object 
which divided the opinions^olf the ambassadors in the commencement 
of their mission. Ti]^poo hacl almost eveiything to^’concede, because 
on his side, every thing had been treacherously held ;^anc? on the 
other, almost everything had be^n gratuitously abandoned ;» and a 
postponement in the muttial delivery tf two places on each side, 
until all the other restitutions should be completed, was trt>^ted by 
him as a show of^Jhefirckticarreciprodity, proctred^ng merely from his 
lenity and compassion.,* The two plages retained by Tippoo were 
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Amboor and Sautgur ; by tbe English, Dindigul and Cannanore ; 
and it wal the professed object to hold them until all the prisoners 
oshould be released, and all the captive inhabitants of Coro- 
mandel permitted to return. Cannanore had been an object 
of solne 'discussion during tlie negotiations. ^Brigad’ler-General 
’ Madeod, had, without any powers, concluded a treaty with the 
• Beebee (Dowager Chief,) and although the authority had been 
c disavowed, and the instrument annulled, yet, fis ,emancipfition from 
Tippoo’s authority, had heeii one of its provisions, it was deemed 
expedient to restore the place to tIfe.^erson from whom it had )}een 
taken, and Tippoo's scruples Vefe sati^ied, by stipulating, that the 
surrender should' be made m the •presence of one of his^ officers, with- 
out troops. A copy ofjbhe treaty* was delivered to Brigadier-General 
Macleod for his information and guidance, and he was ordered to 
hold Cannanore, with a strong garrj|Son^ until he should receive 
information of the release hf all the prisoners. On the 17th of April, 
however, without receiving any such information, and without com- 
plying with the expre^ proviiliojis of the trej^ty, the words Canna- 
nore is evacuated,” is stated *by the Government tp be the only 
intelligence oi* explanation they ever received ftom Brigadier-General 
Macleod : the breach of faith was loudly represented by Tippoo, and 
the^ reparation was offered, of even recapturing the place, for the 
purpose of effecting its •I'ei^titution in terms of the treaty : great 
importance was attached ©i? this occasion, *to the security which it 
afforded for the liberation of the pri^ners and inhabitants ; and the 
Government, on discovering abundant ill faith on this head, even 
armounced to Tippoo Si^ltaun, that they would retain Dindigul, until 
the residue sho^ilri be jE’eleased. Exclusively of all artificers, without 
exception, and about two liundsed other persons, who from terror or 
compulsion had submitted to be enrolled in his service, an account 
was officially rendered to Government of about fifty namei9, chieftly 
boys, who had been forcibly subjected to* the painful rite* of an 
abhorred ‘ religion, and many of them instructed to perform as 
singers and dancers for the future aifiusement of lihe tyrant^f^ome 
of the?© unhappy beings had been occasionally placed in situations 
to observe and observed by the English prisoners in Seringapa- 

tam; the journal of an officer describes them as shedding* a flood of 
team's, while attempting by gestuiies to describe their situation ; and 
imagination may »9vert to the story of a more ancient poDple for the 
picture of their sorro^ys: “*They that wasted us, req^^red of us 
mirth ; saying,* sing us one of the songs^'ot Zion : How shall we sing 
the Lord’s song 4n a strange land T But neither the fate of these 
interesting captiYes, nOr of tht immense mass of a deported popula- 
tion, gfflciaSly^known to be forcibly detained, prevented the SSnal 
humiliation of surrendering^Dindlfgul. ^ 

*^^cording to the ^aual practic^ with their own children, the boys were 
compelled to partakc^of a soporific electuary, ^nd in’ th?t- state the operation 
is performed. ^ 

• • * 
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Two of tlie oonimissioners rciurn’ed to Madras by sea, the third 
by land, and the officer commanding the escort wgs officially charged 
with the arrangements for *the reception of the prisoners to b^ 
released, in virtue of the provisions of the treaty. The spirit and 
decision of this ^^>fficer obtained some liberations, and ii? is a* relief 
from the prostration of spirit which has pervaded our late narrative/ 
to record'two incidents for contrast and for reflection. Bef^e leaving| 
Mangalore, he causefl proclamation to be made even within Tippoo'^^ 
?amp, that he was autliorized to receive alldijhabiteeits of Coromandel ' 
who chose to accompany him. ^.The blacksmith of his troqp discover-^ 
ed tis son, long supposed* t» be dead, &s the slave of a horseman, who 
blustered and brought his comrades. Tfie officer gave the requisite 
explanations, placed the boy under his ojvn guard, with orders 
^delivered in the presence of the horseman to put to death any one 
who should touch him, and Jie accordingly returned in Safety. At 
the last barrier of Pedanaickdoorgum he Knew that an attempt would 
be made to stop the retjiiTi of the deported inhabitants ; and he was 
aware that in great and ostensible ^nyisses they might find impietli- 
ments on the, intermediate road, he^therefore suggested dispersion 
and re-assembling at, the passage of the barrier. A guard of 100 men 
was drawn up at the^ate, to prevent the passage of any individual 
excepting those of whom an account had been rendered, as^fornlally 
released. After all these had passed, ^ escort foUqwed : the two 
companies of native infjtntry weye sud^only drawn up exactly oppo- 
site Tippoo's guard, the detachment of caval^ was suitably placed, 
and the qfficer announced that any person who should stop or touch 
an individual in his train should be instantb' put to death. About 
two thousand inhabitants passed* but at leastjone hupdred times that 
number remained in captivity. , * » 

On the release of the prisoners,* an •opportunity was afforded to 
all of comparing with each othpr the history of their sufferings, but 
.the reader whosfe s^btention has been too long detained on objects of 
horror and disgust, shall be spared the recital of details, and present- 
ed ^itji the shortest possible abstract. Hyder had ,no scruples of 
delicacy regarding the safe and cheap custody of his European 
prisoners, and assigned as a reason for irons, chain- 

ed in pairs, that they were unruly beasts, not to be kept quiet in any 
other way. He had also little copipunction in using severity, and 
sometime^ direct force, to procure the services of gunners and 
artificers. But here terminated the !5um •pf his barbarity ; it was 
reserved for Tippoo Sultaun* to desiSroy his prisoneis by poison and 
assassination ; and the in&iJiy was heightened, hy^ his selecting for 
this purpose all thosfe who were* observed or reported to ha%e distin- 
guished themselves in arms, and might hereafter become dangerous* 

^ Officensf - • 180 

Soldiers . - 900 \ 

Bepoya *- 1,600 ^ , 

^ , Memoirs, page 202. 
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opponents : fortunately, bis defective information spared many who 
were eminently entitled to this fatal honor. Colonel Baillie^s death 
§)receded Tippoo’s accession. Captain iiumley who led the charge 
against Tippoo’s guns on the morning of Baillie’s tragedy, Lieutenant 
Fraser? one*’ of that officer’s staff, and Lieutenant Sjtjnpson^ captured 
'with- Colonel Brathwaite, were the fii-st victims of this policy of the 
«iew reign, Brigadier-General Matthews, and most of the * captains 
taken at Bednore, were the next selections ; and af^erwards^^ at uncer- 
tain periods, other individuals in the several prisons were either car- 
varied away, to Cahbal Droog, to be poisoned, or if that were deemed 
too troublesome, they were led (/iit to the woods, and hackerf to 
pieces ; but with 'ihis savage exception, the treatment of the remain- 
der was not materially ghanged. «The prison fare was not exactly 
similar in different place? of custody, nor even uniform in the same ; 
in the best,' it amounted to a bare subjjistence ; and in the worst, 
accelerated death : the bartf earth was everywhere their bed, without 
distinction of r^nk ; a seer of rice or ragee,* Rnd a few small copper 
coins, capriciously varying in ^upiber, withoijt any assigned cause, 
was the general scale of ‘ello^ancft, and the number, of the coins, 
combined with the relative avarice of the jailor, ^determined whether 
a meal could be procured sufficient for average sustenance. In 
answer fp petitions for medicine or medical fiCdvice, they were 
generally infoumed that “likey had not been sent thither to live 
no medicines were procuyabk. excepting by stJealth ; and the sprattsf 
nut, cassia fistula, jaggery, J tamarinds^, and a rude blue pill, formed 
by the trituration of (juicksilver with crude sugar, constituted the 
whole extent of their ih^teria medica and pharmaceutical skill ; and 
a periodical conJ-rtbuticSi of a copper coin from each to what was 
called the doctors box^ provided^ little store for general use. Blows 
were inflicted on the most trivial pretences individuals were select- 
ed to be freed from irons, and without explanation again shackled, 
for no other apparent reason than to excite conjeptures and agonize* 
the feelings. Thef Europeans were deemed too unmanageable to be 
worth the tronble of superintending their labor, ih the descgpiion 
of irons^thought necessary for their safe custody ; the sepoys were 
kept at hard laboiS, and these faithful creatures, whenever they had 
an opportunity, sacrificed a portion of their own scanty pittance to 
mend the fare of their Europesyi fellow-soldiers. A more cruel 
treatment was considered due, and was unfeelingly inflicted on those 
native officers who could ^agu’e with strangjers against thefe^country- 
men, and amongiihem many sustained the sevei-est trials with a forti- 
tude which has never been surpassed in the history of any country : 
by an inexplicable caprice, the most respectable* of these were, for a 

o c * Cynosurus Coracanus. Ainslie. 

t Jatropha Curcas. Ainslie. ^ 

i The^rude sugar, combined with the treacle, •^as it comes from the boiler, 
in wbich<3tate it is most nsually aol^^ it is nrocured^. not only from sugar- < 
cane, but from the sap of the cocoanut and paMyra^ (bora,^us nabelliformis.) 
Ainslie. - «> . t 
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considerable time, confined at Seringapatam, in the s%me prison 
with the European oflicers ; and the good ccmmaTidant, Seyed 
Ihrahimy the theme of their prison songs,* and the object of theii* 
veneration^ continued, till removed for farther torture,, to. animate 
the despondent, tJb restrain the rash, and to give an example to all, . 
of che^pl resignation and ardent attachment. When removed from 
the prison he mildlj bespoke attention to his family, if his fellow-’ 
prisoners .should ever return, and some yeafs elapsed after their* 
release before accumulated sufferings brought him fo the grave. On 
the .extinction of the dynasty -nf Hyder, a mausoleum erected^ 
over his remains, and endowed \y Lerd Clive ^n behalf of the 
East India Cdmpahy, with a view to perpetuate the remembrance of 

his virtues, and the benefit of his example. • 

^ 

* In most of the prisons, it was the custom to celebrate particular days, 
when the funds admitted, ^th \he luxury of plantain fritters, a draught of 
sherbet, and a convivial sdng. * On one occasion, the old Scotch ballad; ‘‘My 
wife has ta*en the gee •was admirably sung, and loudly encored. T|ie 
''haute police,” had a pi|rticular cognii^^e of all*that was said and sung, 
during these orgies ; and it was repofted to the killedar, that the prisoners 
“ had said and sung, throughout the night, of nijthing but gJiee,'' (clarified 
butter) ; this incident occurred but a short time previously to their release, 
and the killedar certain that discoveries had been made regarding his mal- 
versations in that article of garrison store, determined to conciliate their 
secrecy, by causing an abundant supply of tbis»unaccustomed luxury to be 
thenceforth placed within the reach of their fefthing purchases. 
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J ippoo's own accomi of hk 'hmj detention at Mangalore^The defection of the 
c French — freachenj of Mohammed AU-^Delicacy regarding his treaties with 
the Mafmtttns and Nizam Ali— decayed the English vakeels on various pretences 
till his allies shoufd declare thamselv^ — Abject conduct of the Commissioners — 
Ridicule of the prisoners -^Return to statements of fact — HorfHble expatriation 
and forcible conversion o^ the Christiiins of Canara^ related in his own words, 
hghly characteristic— Army marches through Bullum into Coorg — State of that 
count(^y during the war — Capture of the late Raja's family, and among them the 
future Raja — Tippoo's recital% of his own adv%ntuf es ~ His moral harangue to the 
inhabitants — RHuni — Progress to Bangalore, where he establishes his harem — 
ffeio insurrection in Coorg, from the forcible violatim of a woman — Zein-ul-abn- 
ihsen sent to command~^is history jind charade r-j-f ails — Tippoo again enters 
Coorg — Plan for seizing all ihe iimabitchits — succeeds in a great degree — Driven 
off to Seri ngapa tarn —and circumcised— Separation of the adscripti glebw—to be 
slaves to the new landholders— The design fails — {•dermediate proceedings — 
TJppoo's views in the peace of Mangalore — Early pi'eten^ions of superiority over 
NlzamtAU — who tries to propitiate Tippoo, but leagues with the Mahrattas 
who have a separate grounds ^ quarrel with Tippoo — Circumstances connected 
with Neergoond — Interference the Mahrattas resisted— Tippoo sends a force 

against the place under *Bur}ian-u-De*en and Kummer-u-Deen — Opposed hy 
Perseram Bhow — RaiseHhe siege and defeat him — Carry the advanced post of 
Ramdroog, and Vesume,^ the siege — Absurd distraction of authority — Tippoo' s 
ferocious and unprincipledinstructions — Premeditated inf raction of the capitulation 
— Imprisonment of the ^nief — Infamoifs violation of his daughter — Mahrattas 
and Tippoo each procrasiinhte — Force of Hummer -u- Been destined to make a 
treacherous attack on Adwa^.ee — Countermanded to •Serini^apatam — Suspicious 
route and supposed connexion with Nizam Ali — Report of the Sultaun's death, 
propagated for the purpose of inveigling ^^ummer-u-Deen — succeeds-^Ue comes 
^ post to Stringapatam, and is seized — Erroneous mneeptipn * of his influence anf. 
authority^ ^ * 

Before proceeding to other matters, i^may gratify the curiosity of 
inany .readers, to contemplate the color assigned by the Sultaun 
himself to his" loisg sojourn ,at Mangalore. In consequence of a peace 
treacherously concluded at Cuddalore, without the participation of 
his commander, between the Engjisb who had been uniformly victo- 
rious over the Frccich alone, and the latter people, for wljoso preser- 
vation he had been in^wced •■to afford aid^ at an enormo^i-i expense ; 
Cossigny, wJio*had been permitted as a favor to accompany him with 
300 men, not asian aid, (for the addition Sjf 30Q men to his countless 
liost, was as tlio load ©f an ant to the army of* Solomon, but merely 
“ that Jhe r(tfu^p~might not break his heart,) this said Cossigny re- 
fused to. fight, and still mqro stfj,nge tc relate, the other French, 
who had been in the service twenty yifars, withdrew also from 
the trenches. In oneij)age, tliis^ I'onduot Js stated to have prevente<i*. 
the immediate capiJtire^of the place j and ip* another, the aid of the 
French is repitJseAtcd Hs coiltcmpl^ble and 'uselesp. He calls them 

* m « C 
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into his presence ; he reproaches them ; and he philosophizes ; and 
they have no reply to his unanswerable arguments, but downriglitt 
refusal. He resumes the siege, and had made all his dispositions for a 
general assault, wjjien at the repeated solicitation of Monsierrt* DeBussy, 
lie spjyed the garrison out of pure mercy. Mglji^^mmed ,Ali*had ' 
intrigued* with General Macleod, while permitted to reside op shore, as^ 
he had formerly corresponded with Coote and the Christian the^ 
{Reused Macleod ^^ent to Tellicherry, for. troops J^o execute their 
treacherous designs, and on hip •return, finding the treason to be# 
disebvered, he retired in diasappoiiftmfjnt and 'disgrace, after writing 
the recited c|jallenge, and being fionfodnded and* alarmed at the 
Sultaun s answer. There was yet a longer delay to be accounted 
for. Although he knew that the* Malirf^ttas had concluded a 
separate peace with the English, he declined, from a scrupulous 
and delicate observance of his own engagements, to withdraw from 
the triple confederacy, until he should receive from ^hemselves, as 
well as from Nizam ^i, an official intimation of the fact. Tlfls 
detained him six months, during wifich time ‘‘ he had delayed the 
English vakeels in their journey, on a ji^ariety of pretences.” 
Considerable skill arwl flimsy ingenuity are displayed, in weaving 
together these several causes for his detention before Mjyigalbre, 
which miserable post is described as an Hjopregnable fortress, surren- 
dered to the English by tfhe treachery of iis former commandant. He 
had been anxiously entreated b^ tiolonel Campbell to take possession 
of Mangalore, and allow him to depart ; and had long resisted, until 
tlie Commissioners should arrive, from the saiifle delicate attention to 
even the appearance of good faitlf, and the apiJrehehsjon of injurious 
construction of his conduct; but ^ at length he yielded to the 
entreaties of the garrison.* On the occasion of the signature of the 
treaty, the English Commissioners stood with their heads uncovei'ed, 
and the treaty In their .handS, for two horn’s, using eveiy form of 
iWtery and supplication to f^duce his compliance.* The vakeels oT 
Poona and Hydei*abad unifcefl in the most abject entreaties, and*ho 
at lengtii was softened into assent. The prisoners, on being r®]eased, 
were found finable to march, and for jvant of okhef conveyance, 
begged tlie asses of the salt merchants, and marched in this proces- 
sion, to the^ great amusement of the people of Mysoor ! ! 

From ^fiction we return to fact ; and the fir^t material fact in 
the history of the new reign, after tte reti^rn of the army to the 
upper country, is so peculiltr^iand thetearrative given fey the Sultaun 
himself, contains so lynusuaS 1 portion of truth, and>where defective 
in that quality, is so* full of charactei^ that it shall be givei\ nearly 
in his own words.f * » ^ 

“Among the memoraj^le events of this wonderfuiyear, was the 
making Mussulmans of the Nazareiie CJiristians. Now, Ohristian, 

* • * ** See Preface! 

t In his own work it is4)laced |fter the expedition to Coorg, in my other 

manuscripts before that evSut. % * ^ . 
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in the language of the Franks, is applied to designate a new convert 
^to the religion of Ifesus, (on whose race he benediction and peace ;) 
and as a compound word, it is synonimous with Eesovian, (persons 
of the« religion of Jesus) for in the language of the^ Frank^i Chris — ^is 
• a name of the Lord Jesus ; but to proceed with our subject. The 
^Portuguese Nazarenes, who for a long period have possessed factories 
on the ^[ea-coast, obtained, * about three hundred years ago, an 
'establishment of,, this nature, on pretence of trade, on the coast 
, Soonda, at a place situated midway in the course of a large river 
and* estuary; and in processpofc time, watching their opportunity, 
obtained from the Raja, a ‘ country, yielding a revenue of three or 
four lacs of Rupees. They then, proceeded tp prohibit the Moham- 
medan worship within j^hese lipits, and to expel its votaries : to the 
bramips and other Hindoos, they proclaimed a notice of three days, 
within which time they were at liberty tb depart, and in failure to 
be enrolled in the new religion. Some, ‘hlarmed at the proposition, 
abandoned their property and possessions ; and others, deeming the 
whole to be an empty thresfc/ ventured td' remain ; and on the 
appointed day, the Nazarenes enrolled them in their own foolish 
religion. In process of time, and by means ©of rare presents, and 
flattery, and pecuniary offerings, they prevailed on the senseless 
Rajas of^Nuggur, Courial,^(J/langalore), and Soonda, to tolerate their 
^ farther proceedings, and began gi’adually to erect shrines and chapels. 
(Keleesha — eclesia), ap3 in *each of these idol temples, established 
one or two padres, that is to say nfonks, who, deluding the weak 
and pliant populace, by a fluency of tongue, alternately soothing and 
severe; and by Kberaj^^and munifibcnt gifts, led the way to theirf 
abolished religion ; .and' in this manner made a multitude of 
Christians, and continued rto that day the sahie practices. When 
His Majesty, the shadow of God, was informed of these,. circum- 
stances, ^ejrage of Islam began toTioil ip his breast: he first gave 
drders, that a special enumeration and description should be m^de 
and transmitted, of the houses of tho Christians^ in each district : 
detachments, ‘'under trusty ofiicers, were then distributed* irf' the 
prope/ places; with sealed orders, to be opened and executed, on one 
and the same day, after the first devotions of the morning : and in 
conformity to these instructions, 4^y- thousand-persons, great and 
small of both sci^os, were seized, and carried to the resplendent 
presence : whence, beingnplacwi under proper guardians, ag^l provided 
with everything needful, they >«vere decpAtched to the royal capital, 
and being form^ into battalions of ftvfe hundred oe^ch, under the 
command of oflScers w^ll instffucted.in the faitit, they were honored 
,^with A of Jslam they were finally distributed to the 

[principal garr^ons, with orders for a daily provision of food, apparel, 

'■ tt ■ 

• Qoa is intended. ^ ^ 

t By abolished he ^eans metged, in the yuUsequent revelations of 
Mohammed. * ® 

I Actually the lA’ales 5i everj age. t* < ^ 
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and other requisites ; and the year of their reception into .the pale of 
Islam, is designated in the following distich, eacH heinistic of which 
contains the date.* The firmament. is enlightened by the sect of 
Ahmed — Qrod is the protector of the religion of Ahmect; ai\d, as a 
distinctive appefiation for this race, they were thenceforth cftUed. 
Ahmedfyj?' A proceeding of this horrible nature, recorded in his 
own words, and sung by the laureafr of the^ Court*, as 8pe of the’ 
exploits of his reign, gives an authentic impress of mind, which no* 
professed delineation of charact^ is capable of conveying : the true^ 
num bem were about thirty thfiu^nd : the murderous coftsequences* 
of thus wantonly driving off the peaceful and unoffending inhabi- 
tants of his own country into cap^vity and agony, were not so fatal 
as in some subsequent cases when the cajptives were exclusively 
•from the sea-coast; but as far could be ascertained from conjecture, 
ojie-third of the number did^ot survive the firsi^ej|r. 

In returning to the upper couniries the route through Bnllum 
afforded an opportunity of quelling, for ^ time, the long p.w- 
tracted rebellion of th5se mountain^efc : and thence the anny pro- 
ceeded, for a* similar purpose, into the adjacent hilljs and forests 
o£.,,CaQrg. The brav^ and unconquerable ifatives of this country,^ 
yielding occasionaily to overwhelming force, had never failed to 
re-assert their independence, whenever ^the pressure wal remov-i 
ed ; and held in a perfectly impartial repugnance tKe Mohamme- 
dan faith, and the braminical ’code, ^to which it had succeeded 
in Mysoor, as well from • religious abhbrrence^ as from the 
common Evasion of all the rights of lan<ied property practised 
by the professors of both • religions. •We . have seen that 
early in 1782 Hyder had made a considerable deitachment under 
Woj^dar to the W(X)ds ,of Coorg, Svhe^e a fort (Mercara) which 
he bad ]juilt for overawing the natives, had been invested soon 
after his desceiit into Coromahdel, and provisioned with difficul- 
ty by the provincial troops. Woffadar was so far sucpessful as 
to Saja recently deceased, among 

whdhi'Vas. a . youth aged fourteen, afterwards RajS,. the^ author 
of the historic^ tract noticed in the Preface ;i; but had •entire- 
ly failed, in tranquillizing the country, or possessing any por- 
tion of it beyond the ground actually occupied by liis military 
post. When Tippoo entered it ^ith his whole army, the inha-.^ 
bitants yiljded, as usual, to necessity^ and^ apparent quiet was re-^ 
stored. The Sultaun, rftef recitir^, in rf style worthy of the 
thousand and one nights^ his adventures in a cavej of several 

* Dates for inscriptions, are always recorded* in varses, the jA)wers of 
whose numerical letters amount to the required numbers. ^Ahm^d and * 
Mohammed are from the same roolL Vhich signifies, praise, not generally, 
but exclusively the praise of^od. ^e Chefas of the western coast veceiv^ 
the name of Ahrmdyy in the ^anneie described m the text: thc^ from 
Coromandel were njgned Assud Ullahy Lions of the Lo:;;d* 
tPagexiv, . , ♦ ^ 

i Ghir, divested of fable, it wasf probably a deep ghfn, • 
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leagues m extent in pursuit of the licacl of the insurgents, 
^yoote Naig*, who^- escaped and died at Tellicherry, relates his 
having called together the inhabitants to harangue them on the 
subject of i their moral and political sins. “If’ says, he, “six 
• brothers dwell together in one. house, and the elder brother 
marries, his wife becomes equally the wife of the other five, 
*and the intercourse, ^so far from being disgraceful, is familiarly 
"considered as a national, rite ;"[• not a man in tJie country knows 
Jiis father, and the ascendancy «of women, and bastardy of 
your children, is yout commoai ^ttribut^i / from the period of ‘^my 
father's conquestiof the country, ymi^ have rebelled seven times, and 
caused the death of thousands pf our troops ; ’ I forgive you once 
more, but if rebellion d^e ever repeated, I have made a vow to 
jGod, to honor every man of the country with Islam ; I will 
I make them aliens to thiair home, afid ‘^establish them in a dis- 
tant Jand, and thus at once extinguish rebelliqnj^ an(jL,plBr^^ 
of ^husbands, * and ii\itiate fbem in the ’^ more honorable prac- 
; tic4 of Islam.” . ^ 

A considerable period intervened between thii^ pacification 
and the next revolt,"^ in which (independently of Mahratta 
affairs and the regulation of his government, ‘^to both of which 
'IsubjectsVe shall return]^ J[)e made a progress to Bangalore, ac- 
jeompanied ^y the wholg of his harem^ which ho established 
]in this salubrious spotf, and did ‘‘not remove until the siege of 
1791. A persqn naihed Zein-ul-ab-u-Deen-Mahdavee was left 
as foujedar of Coor^ and in the exercise of a power' too cus- 
tomary among Musswtmans, forcibly carried off the sister of a 
person named ^Mummate’e, who being enraged at the indignity, 
incited the inhabitants, ^^ho ‘sought bqt aft ostensible motive, 
and a leader, to rise in a general revolt ; and the foujeej^r soon 
found his possessions limited to tlte walls of lilercara. Among 
pje Sultaun's officers, Wcis a person 'of the shine name, as the 
te)ujedar, simamed ShustereeJ (from tSuza, the birth-place of his 
ancestors) who had entered his service in Coromandel *in' the 
interval betweeuj his father's death and his departure for Bed- 
nore ; this person had, with a view to his future fortui?es, made 
hijnself wpII acquainted with the English system of tactics : he had 
travelled into mo^st of the Eift-opean settlements, and had ob- 
served in an acute, J)ut rsuperticial manner, the Institutions 
which might bo introduced improv^rrtents among las country- 
men, and tis ^ste for innovaticn ^aincided with the ruling 
passion^ of* his new jnaster*; he would anyevhere in India be 
deemed a ^»an 6f letters, and at Tippoo's couit was decidedly 
at th# head the few who possessed jiny literary pretensions. 

5 1 

* Tiie person, whom he nicknpfies Cpot^ Naick, Captain Dog ; see 
Preface. ^ * 

c t ^ ^ 

i*'Th^ nerson noticed iiicfhb Preface, naire xiv. 
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Among the improvements already introduced was repudia- 
tion of the infidel words of command in the (Exercise of the in- 
fantry, and the substitution of terflus adopted from tlie Persian^ 
language, which, with a corresponding treatise on taftics^ Tip- 
poo had Jistribifted as his own for the guidance of his officers. , 
Among* l^lie most masterly branches of this performance ’was 
esteemed the instri^ptions for military operations in a close coun-* 
tjy ; and •the Suitaun thought he could ’not do betW thanH 
send the author who held the rank of 'brigadier, attended by | 
a suitable reinforcement to ‘Suppress the •rebellion. The mili-* 
tary flame did not seem to blaze with much^ lustre in the 
breast of theP man of letters; nd progress was made ; he wrote 
to the Suitaun that’ nothing but his own prepuce with the 
main army would terminate the * war, And Tippoo • answered 
with the bitter taunt of wondering wjiy he could not execute 
his own theoiy. He did/ however, move late in October^j^ and 
entering Coorg in t^o columns, burned and destroyed tjje 
patches of open counlTry, and gompplled tlie inhabitants to t?tke | 
refuge in tho woods, where tliey, as usual, refrained from any 
decisive operation. •Some 'delay was hecessary in making 
strong detachment*^ to the frontier, in every direction, witlj a 
view to his ultimate measures for the future tranquility of 
Coorg; but everything, being ready ^l8ng the whole circum- 
ference, his troops began to a[)ntracl! the* circle, beating up the 
Avoods before them as if dislodging so much ‘•game,* and by these 
means closed in on the great mass of the population, male and 
female, amounting to aboii^JtlhQUP> d»ipve .them off like a| 
herd of cattle to Seringapatam, Avhene tlie Siritaun's threats, 
were but too effectually ^executed. • The^ I)rojlrietors of land con- 
stitute the greater portion of the military population of Coorg ; 
the labqrs^^of luisbandry aret chiefly performed by a perfectly 
^stirmt race (adseripti 'glebae) conjectured to be the aboriginal, 
possessors, and Jheir masti^^s to be descended from the con- 
quewiig* army of the Caduihba Kings. These slaves were sepa- 
rated from the other prisoner's, and assign^ to h^wldohaifanedan 
t^etU^i^rs, who were to be encour^'ed •To ‘remove thither from 
various parts of his possessions; but this scheme^ at first at- 
tended to, and soon afterwards falling into neglect and abush, 
from the J^revalence of some newer yrojeet, shared the common 
fate of a large portion of«his aborti^’e desighs. , 

In the iiiteryal betwegnj these two expeditions to Coorg which 
convenience of narrative has drawn together, op5ratio»s were in 
progress which ended in more serious liostility. Tlie pe^e ftf Man- ^ 
galore was evidently concluded to, avert an iinpendir^ag cojifeieracy 
witli a distinct viw aubjFUgj0ktioii of its members : at 

the very- moment of signing this ^peace, and^ at every subsequent 

* The descriptilhi of i?ijrungzebe’s ficjjid sports, iu Sbmcrville’s Chase, is a 
true ]>icturc of the actual Eastern hbijt. • r » • 
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[ period of Jiis life, the Sultaun openly avowed to his own subjects, 
[ and to his French^.allies, the determination of waiting a more favor- 
'^able opportunity to unite wjth them for the destruction of the 
1 English pqwer ; and any European interference being for the present 
.\effectimlly removed,^ he was at liberty to begin ^ith ^ilheiL of Tijs 
o^Eef enemies, the Mahrattas or Nizam. Ali; the latter, of ^vbpnQL^d 
'certainly* been unfaitliful to the confederacy ^against the English, 
'■‘whatever the originfel merits of tliat confederacy may have beeji. 
Immediately afteV the Siiltaun's return from Mangalore in 1784, he 
{;had triedHhe effect of terror, on /this prince by ^sorting cl^b^ 
gpyereignty over^Vijeyapoox, and Ihe consequent royal right (whence 
derived over the successor to tile kingdom of Golc6nda does not 
appear) of enforcing the adoption of his newly invented measures of 
length and capacity, arfd othe^ novelties, sealed standards of which 
were transmitted for the^ purpose. In what manner this absurd 
insulf was received does not distinctly appear, except in the early 
aijrival at Seriagapatam of an envoy from Nizam Ali ; and the very 
obvious consequence of his epeking a closen union with the Mah- 
rattas against these alarming pretensions of the Sultaun, with whom 
they were known at tiie same time to have^a separate ground of 
quarrel. 

; f When Hyder, in consequence of his negotiations with Ragoba, 
possessed hinlself of the Maiiratfca territory, .between the Kistna and 
Toombuddra, he felt ths expediency of conforming to the suggestions 
' of Ragoba’s envoy, in ‘leaving certain of the forte and territories in 
the hands of their MaJ^iratta possessors, satisfied with the usual loose 
Iprofession of allegiancgto the state ,jOf Mysoor : among these was the 
toeshaye of Neergoi^pdf, a hill fort of considerable strength, situated 
between two branches of the river Malpurba.. c This chief was con- 
nected with the family o^ Pursemm Bhow, of Meritch, a leader of 
considerable power, by a -double intermarriage of ^their r&pective 
sons and daughters; and his refusal of certain? demands made by 
lT]ippi 3 >o, was followed by an intimation from Poqpa eaidy in 1785, 
[that an an*ear of three years’ tributefj* was due by Mysooc. ^The 
debt notvdejiied, but evaded; in order that by the jmevious 
possession of Neergoond, and other similar places, he might have a 
stiranger hold of this new line of frontier, before the commencement 
ot a Mahratta war : and the Mahrattas, who did not on the other 
hand question hife claim of, cgifttoTOgr^^irtbute from Neergoond, 
declared that .they wduld not suffer Jha exaction of ^the larger 




♦ Kirkr^rick^a TippQo’s lette/a ; a performance (p which I acknowledge 
great obBgatipn in fixing a variety or dat&, from the early part of 1785, to the 
beginning or I have carefully compared the translation in Colonel 

Kirkpatrick’s work of the maiiuscript^ memoir of Tippoo’s life, in his pos- 
session, with the corresponding passages in th^' Sultaun-u-Towareekh, and 
find little or no variation^excepting tl^t the letter appears to have been much 
better written : the r^der has had <be opportunity of a^reciating the small 
portion of truth containecUn either# . « 

Bleveinacs a*year ; page 419, of Yol i. 
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demand made by Tippoo, founded on the allegation of plunder and 
misconduct. Tippoo for once argued reasonabljJ that there was a^ 
end of his autlfority / iFa TFor ei^ p ower were at lilberfy to dictate his 
conduct and despatched a respectable force 

"under his cousirf and brother-in-law Burhan-u-Deen. Kumm.er-u- . 
Been (hi§ cousin germah) who had previously been ordered from 
Kurpa to Seringapatam, was directed to change his routS^and pro-* 
qeed in the same? direction, Burhan-u-Deen appears to have cotn-* 
memced the siege late in Febru|try or early in March ; Kummer-u-^ 
Been did not join before •the 10th pr 1 2th of April ; and immediately 
afterwards the forces which had been ctllected b3^Purseram Bhow, 
for the purpofe - to which they weA sufficient, of relieving the place 
when besieged by only one of the corps, wete attacked by the com- 
•bined force which raised the siege for that purpose ; there was little 
serious fighting, and the superiority wasi claimed by both, but the 
result was clearly testified,* by the forward movement of the Mysoo-/ 
reanS, which enabled th%m to reduce on the 5th of Mtiy, the fort of 
Ra mdroog . beyond thfe northern dr/true^ Malpurba, an acquisition ^ 
winch covered and facilitated their subs*equent operjitions againsfy*/ 
Neergoond. The siege of that place was accordingly resumed ; but/ 
the absurd arrangement of ordering the two divisions to co-bpemte,' 
instead of vesting the command in ojie gugerior officer, 80on*produc- 
ed its natural effects : no dramatic representation can exceed the 
childishness of their reciprocal ‘complaints ‘to the Sultaun, or his 
simplicity in desiring them to be good friends;* and follow the advice 
of three fecellent old officers, assigned to them as a sort of military 
council, either of whom would have finished tthe isiege in half the 
the time. In spite of these blunders, the plade was deduced to such 
extremities, that Kala Pundit (or Kallap^), the’ Deshaye, was induc-r 
ed to capitulate : this extremity had been deemed imminent veryi 
long before it jwstually occun^ ; and the Sulfcaun's ferocious and* 
unprincipled mind ^as abundantly unfolded in his. orders ,to put td 
the sword in the event of assg^ult, every living thing, man, woman, 
childr, df>g, or cat ; with the * single exception of KalU Pundit (of 
course, for fdtuve torture) ; hut to employ every conferivance of truth 
or falsehood* which may induce the iesieged to surrender the 
fort'* The unhappy Deshaye demanded for his security the sanction 
of oaths : — “ But whatf said the Sultaun, is the use of oaths on 
this occasicji^ ? You must conjointly evepj possible artifice and 
deceit persuade the besieged tq evacuate the fdrt," The possession of 
his own letters giyes a picture of premeditated. atrocity, which, how- 
ever practised by otJier tyrant^ has ,seldon\ been established by 
evidence of equal authenticity ; and the sequel can exci^;e no sur- 
prise. The Deshaye descended under the escort of a s61ect guSrd of 
his own men, on the faith^bf persbnal stburity, and free perVnission 
to depart; he was detained. undei; a variety ^f pretences, ai\d the 

' . . » j? - — — • — 

* Such is the lif^ral tra»slation,of ih» words tendered by Colonel Kirk- 
patrick ; means, fair or fouf, S * ’ • • • 
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vigilance £wid desperate aspect of his little guard, was such as to 
j*estrain Burhan-U-!Dcen for nearly two monilis from overpowering 
them by open violence, the object however was effected on the 6th 
of Octoberr The unfortunate Kala Pundit was despatched in irons 
• ^o Seringapatam, and thence to .the well knoWli foi’t’at Cabal- 
;droog, with his family, one individual* excepted, a ^^gbter, 
who was"* seized for the liarein of the Su]taun. Kittoor the 
^yesidence of another lieshaye, was next seized by a;L.9imihixjtrfiachery> 
jft.nd Burhan-u-Deen cantoned in tbp neighbourhood of Darwar. 

The Mahrattas being foiled ?n ‘their purpose of saving Neer- 
goond, and ^eing desirous before undertaking a serious invasion of 
Mysoor, to insure the co-operatio^ of Nizam Ali, and*if possible, of 
the English ; postponed until the ensuing year, the execution of their 
desi^sjand Tippoo’s envoys at Poona, continued by a series of 
.deceptions to prolong theiu stay ; the mtnd ^f the Sultaun seeming to 
'fluctuate between the alternative of paying the money due, or 
attempting by^a war tq relieve^ himself from jfest and future claims. 

Meanwhile, the force und^ the separate ' command of Kummer- 
u-Deen was ordered to return to Seringapatam. The Sultaun had 
originally planned the feizure, by surprise, of Adwanee, the jageer of 
the^late Bazalut Jung, and now the possession of Nizam Ali, with 
•SHiom IVe was at peace, ^by directing this force, on the pretext of 
returning to kurpa, to cross the Toombuddra at the ford of Comply, 
to the eastward of Vi]byani!iggur, k direct route which would lead 
him without suspicion^ within reach V)f his enterprise ; but the state 
of affairs in Coorg requiring at this juncture a large portion of his 
disposable force, *he diiiJcted the route to be changed for the more 
direct road to the capiW.'' Kummer-u-Deen, however, continued the 
^ eastern road for the allege(;l convenience of ifbrage, and was reported 
at court to have sent an envoy to Hyderabad, and to have shown 
. (^iyect indications of a design to join 'Nizam Ali with the force under 
his command, and to place himself and his jageer linder the protectioli 
of that prince. While the Sultaun w^s engaged in the arrangements 
preparatory entering Coorg, the second time, the death eccMTed 
of a person of sofue eminence, Seraj-u-Deen Mahmood Khan, former- 
ly Mufti at Arcot, and afterwards the chief officer in Mypoor of the 
department of Justice. The Sulhiun ordered his remains to be placed 
in a palankeen, and conveyed, wifh all the circumstances of honorable 
distinction, to be interred at Seringapatam. As the pro^ssion drew 
near, the rumour was spread, that thq Snltaun was dead, and his 
corpse approaching. This report circufetted with the utmost rapidity 
over all India, including the European settlements, and was so entire- 
ly and stef^ily credited, that Mr. Maepherson, then Governor-General 
of th^ Engliim possessions, actually despatched from Bengal an 
embassy* to the successor, dr rathdr the tprd Protector, in behklf of 
the infant heir; an office which the, same rumour assigned to 
Kum mer-u-Deen. • The designed propagation of i^ich a rumour was, 

* The wor was^liscovered b^re they dould leave Madras. 
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in all subsequent times, so steadily denied at court, that the general 
opinion in Mysoor refers it to the accidental Circumstance abov^ 
related : but any other foundation than design would involve an 
early anxifty to contradict the rumour, and Kummer-^-Deen, for 
whom it was eviflently designee^, j^eceived by reiterated assur^/uces 
of the fact, acted as might reasonably be expected on the supposition 
either of good or of bad intentions; he left orders with hi!^ troops to 
follow by* forced jnarches, and proceed^ed post*t^ Jhe capital, where 
he was instantly placed under a^ist ; stripped of all his ^ageefs and 
\ offices, and the troops whi(^ had hitherto bedn subject to his imme- 
I diate authority, were dispersed and incorporated with the other divi- 
sions of the army. For two yearsjafter this event, Kummer-u-Deen 
remained in disgrace, and without any provision for his maintenance ; 
•at the expiration of that time, a monthly pay' of five hundred Eupees, 
or 7501. a year, was assigned to him, ?ind such was the highest 
amount of personal provision ever made by Tippoo, for a chief who, 
in the opinion of the English Government, h^ld the ‘first place and 
the highest influence* at liis qouW In efect, Kummer-u-D*een, 
together with* the troops of his immediate contingent, had immediate- 
ly after his father's (feath in *1781 been placed by Hyder under the 
orders and particular protection of Tippoo ; and the fonner, an enter- 
prising and indiscreet young officer, wa^i^ the habit of treating with 
levity both the commands and the military pretensions of his rela- 
tion : on Tippoo's accession to eiapire fie wais not of a disposition to 
be scrupulous in finding pretexts, if they did* not exist. The overt 
precipitation of Kummer-u-Deen in seeking*to avail himself of his 
sovereign's supposed death, formed a sufficiehi ground for the indul- 
gence of avarice as well as resentment : sffid *it is nh novelty in the 
history of oriental despotjism, that in a. predicament to quench the 
ardour and shake the allegiance of a native of the west, he was after- 
wards employed on occasions* of difficulty, to execute particular 
services ; but although exercising occasional command, he jiever did, 
after 1785, possess any other influence or authority than what might 
eventually arise from the good opinion of the troops. * ^ 
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Negotiations of the }\)ona Muhrutlas^ for the eventual conquest of Mysoor — Sindea^s 
^ experiment* on the neio Gqvenwr-Generat, ^1r. Macphei^son — Demand of Choute 
— Forced apology and disavowal — iVrtswi Furnsvehe persuades himself thdi he 
may consider the x English as ^ reserve at command^ in case of danger^ hut is 
unwilling to allow them a participation of advantage — Begins thS war confederat- 
ed with Nizam Ali only~^Tippoo assumes the rank' of King — Circumstances 
attending the ceremoniah -Reasons — Confederates open the campaign with the 
siege tiadamee — Burhan-u-Deen acts defensively — The Sultaun makes his 

first mai'ches in that direction-^^hut deviates to Adihanee — Reasons for this line of 
operation — Siege pushed with precipitation — Assault repelled with great slaughter 
F-/I second assiiult repulsed — Confederates approach — Tippoo raises the siege — 
Reasons for evacuating iJte place— Q gyration covered\hy a partial action — River 
fills immediately after they had retired^'aci'oss it — Tippoo returns to resume the 
siege — hxU the garrison mapch out at the opposite gate^ and he takes quiet possession 
— Removes the stores ,and dismantles the place — Deteri^nes to remove the seat of 
war across the river — A daring attempt^ which succeeds from its great improbabili- 
ty — Confederates arrive too late— Operations — Tippoo' s junction with Rurhan-u- 
Deen — Hostile^ armies encaj^fP in view of each other ^ near Savanore— Night 
attach^ and cannonade in the mornings favorable to Tippoo — Confederates assume 
a position near Savanore— \lisloaged — Tippoo enters the town — The Nabob takes 
the protection of the Mahraltus^ in preference to that o f his son-in-law — Cause of 
the disagreement— -Demands exacted in a manner ruinous to the c&untry — and 
consequent resentment — Ui^jet celebration of an annual festival in both armies — 
Negotiation — Tippoo' s cft'illenge to Hotkar — and his reply —A more successful 
night attack— Corps mquntea on camels — Tippoo moves to Behauder Benda— 
Siege and capture — Infraction (f the capiitulation— Subsequent movements— N^kt 
attacks — Reasons of each for severally desiring 'peace — Conditions ultimately 
settled — Cessions — Pecuniary payments byfTippoo — Instancy of bad faith and 
^ inhumanity — Confederates retire ^Tippoo instantly re-ocpupies one of the cede^ 
places — ^Itaun's account of his night attacks-^Seizure ana murder of the Poligars 
Raidroog and Harponelly, and assumption ofitheir territory,^ 

In the ^'meanwhile Nana Furnavese, the minister at Poona/ was 
employing all t^ie arts of Indian diplomacy^ to frame such a 
/confederacy as should ensure, not only the exaction of the unpaid 
ftribute, but the recovery of the territory between the rivers, lost in 
Uhe civil war of^Pagoba. To fiie moment of the ratification of 
peace with Tippoo, Mr^^v Hastings had not only encouraged his ad- 
vances, but .actually urged theJr exeoutioii’; and when he had givfin 
his reluctant assent to the treaty of Mftngalo.re, ^vvhich ho greatly 
disapproved, he was deemed by the Mahrattas*to have considered it 
^ as a ^ruc^ o^ sKort continuance. Mr. Macpherson succeeded him 
early in/785 and ^dea,^who had paid to the talents and energy 
of Mr. Hastings the homage* of a very sin<r8re desire to preserve the 
relations of amity, c*)nsidered«tfie nerve and intellect ofthene^ 
Governor-General the fair object of a decisive Maftfratta experiment, 
|the rerjuisitiQii^of nhoufc. > mer%«fefusal did not seem to the new 
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Governor-General to meet the character of the demand ; and he['^ 
declared without hesitation, that if Sindea shoi?ld decline to apolot|’ 
gise for the insult, and instantly to disavow all claim of choute, on!' 
any and f very part of the British possessions, his rrfusai or his' 
silence should l§e considered and treated as a declaration of war.* 
The disavowal was prompt; and this incident was coufjidered by. 
Nana as direct evidence of a disposition to gi^je effect to an opinion, 
known to^be nearty' universal among the .English,, that the peace of 
1784, was a history of indignities incompatible with thats, charactei* 
which formed the basis rf* their" p^wer. There is ground for believ- 
ing, that a constmetion to this effjet wSis annexed^ by the envoy to 
some observations which fell from Mr. Maepherson in conversation 
on the subject, and the communicatiQns of !^r. Anderson at Sindea’s 
'court, did not at any time discourage such opinions. Oh the occa- 
sion of the supposed de^Jth Sf Tippoo, tile avowal of the Governors 
General of his wish to iirl^rove the alliance with both Niza?n Alt' 
and the Mahrattas ajjipeared to them an indirect advance fondn 
offensive treaty ; and it is supposed that the Mahratta envoy at 
Calcutta stated his owp conviction, that Epglish co-operation was 
attainable, on such conditions as they should deem advantageous to 
themselves. This was the precise issue which Nana desirec^; fo^ he^« 
believed that the object might be atW^ed by the ujiion of every 
branch of the Mahratta -confederacy witl\ Nizam Ali ; and excepting ^ 
in the case of urgent necessity, &a did *not se^k the. participation of 
the JJnglish' in the e^cpected aOTantages of the war, which extended 
in prospect to the entire partition of the MysoCrean dominions. All 
the preliminary conditions, inchiding the ^feviohs^ exaction of a 
considerable sum by way of choute from J>fizapa Ali, were adjusted ; 
and the armies assefnbled for field openations, early in 1786 ; and 
soon afterwards formed a junction near the Kistna, where a personal 
conference was held bet^v’oen Nana and Nizam Ali, for the purpose 
digesting the plah of the War ; after which they returned to their 
respective capitak, leaving ^e command of the Mahratta contin- 
gent?; o?all the chiefs to Hurry Punt, and of Nizam Ali’s to -Efohuv- 
V( 5 r„,Jung. ^ » 

Tippeo Sultaun's return from Coorg to his capital took place 
early in January, when the questiop of peace or war was still unde- 
cided. Previously to the act. of circumcision, on *»ne and the same 
day, of the%reat mass of the Coorgs^iZ was^mecessary to fix on an 
auspicious moment, and none’ could be so proper for proclaiming the* 
royal dignity '^^ch Jie had '^ow determined to assume, as that on 
which so great a nunfber of infidels should be*convprted to the true 
faith : the services of all the astrologers were accordingly jut in I 
requisition. The whole intention^lioes qot seem to have been pub- 
licly announced, but all Mbhammedans were summoned to attend the 
reading of the Khutba, at the mosque of the Ball Baugh. Ehmour 
had announced tU^it something extn^ordinar^ wah to occur, and an 
immense crowd was assAnbled. **The officiating ptiesfdoes not even 
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^em to have been entrusted with the secret, and Ali Reza (the 
person afterwards tnown to the English as one of the guardians of 
.the hostage princes) ascended dhe mimber (pulpit;) when he came 
to that* pari of the Khutba in which prayers are offered ,up for the 
^feigning sovereign, instead of the^ name of Sha* Aalum, as then 

fc lstomary over all the mosques of India,' he substituted that of 
ippoo Sultaun, to th^ entire'astonishment of the great body of the 
fauditors^'lhe ' reqson assigned by the Sultaun, in. one of his official 
letters, is fjufficiently conclusive, that Sha Aalum was “ the prisoner 
or servant of Sindea, and none^^but ah idipt could consider him as a 
sovereign/' Froia that day foryard, the chobdars and attendants 
were ordered, in announcing the salutations of persons who entered 
the durbar, to observe the formalities of the court of Delhi, and pro- 
claim the j^resence of a King, by which title (Padsha) he was order- 
ed to be addressed and designated bj)' all his subjects ; and it was 
during the march to Bangalore for the Mahratta war, that the 
change of title*^ becamccvniven^llv known to' the army. 

The confederates opened^ tnet campaign with the siege of Ba- 
■^damee, a place of strength possessed by the Sultaun, near his north- 
ern frontier ; the town was carried by a genei^l assault on the 20th 
W May, and the citadel soon afterwards surrendered. The Mahratta 
horse spread , themselves the countiy, while the regular troops 

were employed in the reduction of the fortresses, in order that they 
might ultimately adv^lice in strength, having nothing hostile in 
their rear. On the part of the Sultaun Burhan-u-Deen although 
reinforced by the disftosable troops of Bednore under Budf-u-Zeman 
Khan his fath^ri^in-l%v\^, an able und experienced officer, was too 
weak for offensive gperations, but continued to hold the army in 
check, prudently keepingowithin a moderate distance of the woods 
of Soonda and Bednore, as a security for his eventual retr^t. The 
Sultaun, instead of moving as expected by the enemy in the direc- 
tion of the confederate army, to form a junctlbn with Burhan-u- 
Deen, as indicated by the early direction of his march from Banga- 
ilore, suddenly diverged to the right, and proceeded by forced marches 
|to Adwanee,' (Adoni,) the strong frontier post of Nizam Ali south 
of the Toombuddra ; and the fact of its containing the faiijily* of his 
late brother, and his nephew, Mohahhut Jung, is the reason ex- 
pressly assigned Jby Tippoo for attacking it : if the confederates 
should march to oppqce hiip, he would give them bq,^tle, and an 
,open field .would be left for ^Burhan^iu-Deen ; if they should per- 
severe in their actual line of operations,^ he would teke Adwanee^ and 
carry off the harems of the brother, and nephew of Nizam Ali. The 
opera^ion^ o£, tKe siege were pushed, not only with vigour, but 
precipitetion ; and an assault was ordejred before the breach was 
deemed* practicable, in any opinioh but that of the Sultaun. Mohab- 
<but Jung who commanded, knowing the insufficiency of the garrison, 
and feeling like » Mussulmai^ the delicacy ofifeis charge, had on 

♦ “ NaAooS,” th^honof ;.,,meching the females of the family. 
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Tippoo's arrival, offered a large sum to purchase his forbearance, and * 
the widow of the deceased had addressed to him a letter of the 
utmost humility, imploring his conyniseration. To both of these 
propositions, the most coarse and contumelious answers wei'e rejbumed, 
and having detef^mined that the assault should be given, and would, 
succeed, his orders were less directed to those combinations on which 
its success must df.pend, than to tlio subsequent secuil^y of the 
treasure and captures ; and his mind seemed to be far less occupied*, 
with the possibility of failure, tl^an with obtecene jests, regarding the , 
future destination of thednhabitaijts 4)f the harem. Moh^but Jung*/ 
on the rude rejection of his first offers^ had madg the most manly: ' 
and determiifed arrangements foi^a desperate defence, and repelled^ 
the several columns o*f assault, at*every poiht, with great slaughter, j 
•and soon afterwards a similar assault* of another breach, was renulsed ' 
with the same energy and effect. The approach of the confederates , 
had probably contributed* to this premature attempt, for not only ' 
their united army, but a separate force from Hyderabad, were in i 
forced march to save the place. , Ritibout ten days, therefore, after' 
this failure, he necessarily raised the siege* having previously remov-* 
ed all his guns and stores from the batteries,* and occupied a position . 
a few miles to the*southward of the place. • : 

The period of the annual swelling^ the rivers Ijad arrived, it 
was therefore for the confederates to degide on transferring the seat 
of war to the south of the Toornbuddra, on'this new line, where no 
depots or communications hacf been previously established, or after* 
reinoving*the women, to leave Adwanee to its«^ate ; and they adopt- \ 
ed the latter alternative. Moghul AU Khltd, y(Ai^est brother of 
Nizam Ali, made a forward movement, Vitij a large division of 
the anny, and brought ,on a partial action, while the remainder 
man centred to impress on the enemy the intention of a combined 
attack on the ensuing djiy, bhi in effect to compel a concentration 
df his force, and restrict his iiltelligence of the actuabevacuation of the 
place, which commenced on t]pre instant of their arrival, and was com- 
pletSd tti three days, a degree of haste which proved* to hawe been 
fortunate, as regarded the plan of operations actually^iddpted, for they 
had scaroely recrossed the river when it filled, and rendered it 
impracticable for Tippoo to follow them, if he had been so dispose. 
And this inconsistent reasoner, vrho incessantly bestows on his 
enemies epl^fhets to designate their beiflg the»pbjects of divine wrath, 
ascribes their escape on thft c^casion the aid of the Almjghty. The 

arrangements fw^retreat, Ijofc^ever precipitate, must have been con- 
ducted with ability, as the nearest ford of the river is distant twenty- 
five miles, and the Sultaun had no opportunity of moles^g^ven their « 
rear-guard. The filling of^the river left him free, as he supposed, to 
resume the siege ; but on his return, he fiund this labor unnecessary. 
Such were the miserable combinatiops of the confederacy, thet this 
strong and imporliant frontier fortress was not ‘provided with the 

stores deemed requisite* for a^*§icge ; • and ^hetJben by order, or 
* • -# - 
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%iihrough fe^, the garrison left for its defence, marched out by the 
?west ftice, while thevSultaun’s troops entered it by the south, without 
^ ail attempt at dismantling the .place ; the guns were found mounted 
on the ,wor]fs, the arsenal and storehouses, the equipage of the palace, 
.down, as Tippoo affirms, to the vqry clothing of^the women, was 
' found in the exact state of a mansion ready* furnished for the recep- 
tion of a^oyal establishment.' The Sultaun, hjjwever, foresaw the 
probability of being obliged to relinquish the place on the oonclusiop 
of peace, as he immediately removed the guns anid stores to Gooty 
and Bellary, and effectually destroyed the fortifications. 

The confedeijates deemed themselves secure, during the season 
in which the rivers should be fulL of an unmolested ^cope for their 
operations to the northward of the Toombuddra and moved to the 
more western line on which they had commenced their operations, and 
where little was to be apprfjiended from the inferior force of Burhan- 
.u-Deen. The Sultaun affirms that he determined to remove the seat 
|oft-the war to the northward of the river, contrary to the opinion of 
ia councilof his generals, wlio^pl evicted the destruction of the first 
* division which should pass, before it could be supported ; but it is 
certain that the actual operation was fo'unded qn the remote distance 
of all means of effectual resistance ; the greater .portion of basket- 
boats required for the passage of the river were constructed in the 
province of Bednore, and floated down the. river, to various points 
higher up the stream *than* the intended scene of operation: an 
arrangement indicating not much respect for the vigilance of an 
enemy, who could all<\w their unobserved descent. On the 23rd of 


|August a detachment a thousand men crossed in the night at a 
iplaced named Kurrucknatit,* and seized a small village fort which 
commanded the passage. Jn the morning^ of tlie 24?th, the infantry 
and guns commenced passing in basket-boats and rafts, and on the 
30th, the whole army and all its equijpments had gained the northern 
bank witjiout any opposition, during those seven critical days, that 


amounted to more than mere skirmishing. The operation had really 
succeeded fro'in its great improbability; for the confederates *^had 
never teckoneKi an attempt so daring and dangerous among the 
'>grounds of calculation.. They approached however when^too late ; 
and encamped within a few miles of the Sultaun ; the ground was 
found to be unfavorable to the employment of their superior cavalry, 
and after examining tl^ pofj^tion, they moved in the ^rection of 
Savanore with# the view of 'drawing ^hc Sultaun into the plain 
country. lie followed, keeping the riVcCi; as close his left as the 
ground admitted, dra*jying hi,s subsistence from the opposite bank ; 
* aud deCerK?ined to avoid a general action until he should be joined 
by Bt(rhan-u*?L)een who was descending by the left bank of the 
Werda, 'pressed by superiAr numbers. Jwo night attacks were 


* I^have omittod^tolnake any note of the eigct situation of thij 

place, and cannot supply the defeeVeithef from memory^r a reference to any 
of the maps, ^ ' 
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attempted by the Sultaun as he approached Savaporfv, the first 7 
on the 11th of September, and the second il few days after- 
wards ; neither was attended with ,any decisive effect. On as-V 
ascending towards the confluence of the two rivers, a ccvisid^rable;- % 
bend occurs in tiie united stre^gn, and a plain is to be crossed to '! 
attain llie point on the Werda most favorable for effecting ,the 
junction ; but before attempting this -combined movemeh,t, he de- ^ 
tached by a circuitous route a reinforcement fSr Burhan-u-Deen of * 
two brigades, and some irregulars^ under Gtftzee Klian, the Sultaun's 
earliest military preceptor, and ^steen\^d by Hyder the best partisan^ 
in his army. Everything succeeded. tThe junction was formedj 
without serious impediment ; the (Anfederates encamped some milesj 
in front of the fort of Savanore, and the^ Sultaun occupied af'strong? 
position in full view of their camp* with Wie river Werda^ the3 
fordable, in the rear of his right. ^ 

For two or three dayfe, Tippoo made every afternoon demon- 
strations of a serious attack, and a^ter driying in *the outposts, 
returned to his position. On the * third pr fourth night, when hel 
expected the ‘enemy to reckon on no more than a similar bravado, 
he made his dispositions for a serious attack, of which his owm 
narrative cori'esponds in all material circumstances, with more 
authentic infprmation. He divided his into four jcolurfins, tho 
left centre of which wasicommanded by Ijimself ; and after retiring 
from his afternoon’s bravado, and merefy giving the troops time for 
their evening meal, he moved off by a considerable dejtour of the two 
right colufiins, for the purpose of a combined attack on the enemy’s 
left and centre, about an hour before day-li^M. It was concerted, 
that on the head of his own column reaclfiug its des^tined point of 
attack, he should fir^ a signal gun, (a str/inge brancli of an attack 
by surprise,) which was immediately to be answered by the heads 
of the other thre«, in order that^each might ascertain the position of 
the others, and inStantly afterwards commence the attack. On* 
approaching a small outpost, own column was challenged ; and 
the Sultaun, as if determined on communicating inforihatioiy of his 
.approach, personally gave orders for the discharge rf a few platoons 
of musketj*y. He then advanced, and when near the camp fired 
the signal gun, but looked and listened in vain for reply : aftQr 
much delay and anxiety he fired another signal, wljich was answered 
by one on!^. He however moved on, and^ entering the camp a 
little before the dawn, he ^ct^ally foufh^ himself accomp^^nied by no 
more than threoJfe^indred meil. A dark and rainy njght had caused 
the heads of all the iolumns, ex;cepting his own, to lose they* way, 
and each column hai^d, from the same causes, been broken into sev^ 
ral divisions, each pursuing at random separate routes? fortunately, 
as the light became more perfect, %11 wefb within view, and’he was 
enabled to make a disposition ; but ,the camfv was enipty, a^d the 
hostile army appe ved regularly drawn up on a ES^t, which over- 
looked their late ground#: a canilpnaffe ensuefl, and according to the 
Sultaun’s account, lie ordered no return to be made from his guRS of 
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good calibiee, for the purpose of encouraging the enemy to advance* 
^n the confidence (Sf their being left in camp ; the deception is said 
to have succeeded and the enemy to have been repulsed with heavy 
doss ; and ^here can be no doubt of the day having germinated 
.lunfayorably for the confederates, who fell back to‘?i position resting 
fits left on the fort of Savanore. From this position they „wfere dis- 
Jlodged after an interval of two days, and tbeJSvltaun entered .witb- 
S^ut opposition in tQ teaTO which had been *evacuated by the 
*M^bob Abd ul IleckeeiiJ,' who plaped himself at the mercy of the 
^ahrattas, in preferehce to tiic ,,pfdtecti(yn of the person whom he 
bad been accustomed to address as a son. We have seenf that on 
the occasion of a double maniagb between the families in 1779, one 
of the -condition!^ of enlarging the possessions of Savanore, was the 
maintenance for HydeVs service of a body of two thousand select 
Patan horse, to be commanded by one 6f his sons, and this body had 
joined Hyder for the invasion of Coromandel. The hardships of the 
service, and particularly Tippoo's improvidehce in marching cavalry 
into the low countries of Canite'it iiv 1783, had destroyed great num- 
bers of horses, and the same cause had induced individual horsemen, 
mounted and dismounted, to abscond and return to their homes. 
On* the Sultaun’s return from Mangalore, in 1784, he ordered a 
muster 6f this contingent^ q,ud 500 men and horses only were forth- 
coming. He' therefore commanded the ministers of Savanore, to 
repair to Seringapatam,** and Settle tJhe account of deficiencies, and he 
made out a balance in his own fayor,*^^of 21 lacs of Rupees, for which 
the ministers gave -the conditional engagement of twn soucars, 
(bankers) who had th« ^asual collateral security of the revenues, and 
the sanction of a guard of the Sultaun's troops, to enforce the collec- 
tion. Abd ul Heckeem, wjio had debts, and not treasures, gave up, 
in the first instance, all his family jewels, estimated at only three 
lacs, and desired his ministers and sbucars, to levy tlie remainder on 
the country, in. the best manner they were ^ble. It is only for 


readers unacquainted with the detaiKbf Mohamnv^dan finance, that 
it may. be requisite to relate the ordinary consequences cf aivtici- 
pated"^ revenue, gut into such a train of liquidation. These harpie s, 
^exclusively of the regular receipts, found pretexts for seizing and 
jpptting to the torture, all landholders suspected to possess money ; 
Ian amount superior to the balance was supposed to be levied, but 
the ministers and bankers talking into their joint conside^iation, how 
large a portion was due by ‘'Ordinary ^usixge, for their own trouble, 
allowed about one-half the amount toireach the ^t^taun's treasury, 
and represented the ^impossibility , of raising tthe remainder. One 
of the bankers pd,id the debt of nature, in the midst of his iniquities, 
and the othefwas remanded to Seringapatam. According to prece- 
dent, he ought to have been able ^lo compi*omise this bad debt, for a 
* JThe peculiar phraseology of the Sultfun has been noticed in the pre- 
face ; a particular t^m for describing the motements of the enemy ^ was there 
omitted; hurr^^hut-e-miL^ohy ; “^he convulsive motion of a slaughtered 
animal.’* ^ c. * 

t Vol. i. pp. 416,41.*^: 
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small sum, but he actually remained *iii prison, and was murdered , 
(perhaps contrary to intention) in the general nyissacre of prisoners 
in 17D1. continued to be goaded and threatened* 

for the balance, up to the very opening of the campaign, when the 
Sultaun bugan to, relax and endeavour to deceive : but tliis uhfortu- 
nate and improvident chief, disgusted to the last degree, by the 
harshness and cruelty inflicted on himself and his country, deter - 
mined to join th(j confederates with the hfwndful of ine'n he Was ^ 
still able to keep ’ together, and on this occasion, » the retre.at of his 
friends, leaving his capital at the Sul taun’s. mercy, he fled to thei/ 
camp, and thence as a fugitive,' ft wanderer, and a pauper, he was 
advised for tie present to take refiige b^iind the Kistna. 

After these movements, neither party seemed desii?ous for 
•some time of coming into seiioftis cofltact, the confederates 
moving eastward for bettei forage, an»J tlie Sultaun establishing 
his head-quarters about nine miles from Savanore ; in which /litua- 
tions both the Mohammedan armies quietly proceeded to perfo 3 pm 
the ceremonies of the Mohorru^i, during which period no attelnpt 
was made on either side beyond the desultory skirmishing of Hindoo 
partisans and foragers, and on the Sultahn’s the uninterrupted 
plunder of everything of value left in Savanore. From this ground 
he despatched a diplomatic messenger, really to treat of j^ace, but 
according to his own sl/ateuient for a vefy different ^^urposo. The , 
incident of Brigadier-General Macleod^s"* challenge in 1783 was too.* 
rich and original to be dismissed with one spt^bimen of eloquence and 
prowess. ^ He accordingly relates, that the *was charged toj' 

deIiy.fir..to Tuccajee Ifolkar (in 4)he absence* rif Niizam Ali to whom ' 
the; precedence was due) a speech to tlu5 following effect: “You 
have obtained experience in feats of arms, ftnd are distinguished 
among the chiefs for superior valour. Now tliat war has commenced 
its destructive career, and thousands are doomed to fall ; why should 
we longer witness rtie causeless effusion of human blood ? It is better 
that you and I should singly" descend into tlie field of combat, let thc\ 
Almighty determine who is flie conqueror and who the vanquished, 
and let that result terminate the contest. Or jf you harve not 
sufficient ^confidence in your own singfo arm, take to your aid from 
one to ten men of your own selection, and I will meet you with equal 
numbers. Such was the practice* in the days of our prophet, and 
though lo^lg discontinued, I desire to yene^j that 'species of warfare. 
But if prudence should dictate your ^clinih^ the sec 9 nd proposition 
also, let the t^«e^armies bg ^rawn out, select your weapons, and let 
us, chief opposed to jbhief, horseman tp horseman, and foot soldier to 
foot soldier, engage in pitched battle, and let the vanquisj^d'llfto^^e^ 
the subjects of the victors.” This speech (not iftore filtitious 
perhaps thaii parallel recptds of diassical* literature, but presenting an 
efficient contrast to the taste and ^tellect of those admired produc- 
fions) is represented to have caused Holkar to tremble for nis life, 
not a very consistent effect oman indjvidu-fl distinguished for rash 
fearlessness. But^the vqjjly exlnUits a nearer ^ji^proacn to the na*tional 
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- character; ‘Hlie passion for fighting (he is made to say) had not 
descended \o him i>;om his ancestors, but rather the hereditary trade 
flying, plundering, burning, and destroying, and the petty war- 
‘ fare which involves but little danger.” _The_ warlike of 

romance was ho^vever the real harbinger of peacr', he \t'as charged 
’ with* separate instructions to propitiate some of the chiefs by bribery : 
f -and with assurances of a pacific nature to the confederates at large. 
^ll^UjUder cover however of the negligence and pecuiity , which he 
,‘1'^pected these domonstrAtions to produce ; the Sultaun moved on 
V^i’etence of forage, and by a forced "inarch, from his new ground he 
bjT^ade another and more su^cessfdl night attack, in which, without 
J |ehcountering any serious oppositipn, he got possession, among other 
fbooty, '.of the splendid <jamp. equipage of Tohuvver Jung,* and the 
camels which conveyetbit ; variously estimated, indifferent manu- 
script.^, but in none at less^than five hundred animals ; a vain impedi- 
ment which caused the capture of neai^ly the whole of the useful 
stjores of that army : the IVIahrattas, who on kdl occasions are entitled 
to the praise of vigihfnce, losf|^ neither animals nor stores ; and the 
retreat of both was conducted with so much rapidity,, as to produce 
no other mililary consequences of importance.. It is probable that 
the ^number of camels captured, considerably exceeded five hundred, 
for thatoxact number was immediately formed into a corps of 1,000 
men, each camel carrying ‘l^ o foot soldiers armed with muskets, who 
/in the spirit of contempt fb® established practice which marked all 
^ the Sultaun's theories^ were also chaj*ged with the care and feeding 
of those delicate animals, *1* a business which every child ii: liis anny 
knew to be the tjradej]. §‘,nd not anpasj’ one, of a particular class of 
men ; and few ( of the uniifiials survived that single campaign. 

From the ground thus precipitately abandoned, the confederates 
^ “moved north-east toward^ Gujjender Ghtir, and Tippoo, in a more 
easterly direction, towards Qo|xiil, uud BcfeajildfiilJ^enda, two little 
^rts near to each other, which had (ti-qacherousLy asTie states) been 
surrendei’ed to the confedei^ates in the early pai*t of the campaign. 
After a short *siege, of which a long and iuflated account is gi,vei\. the 
latter 4 :>lace surrendered by capitulation ; the Arabs, composing a 
portion of tlie gfUTison, were suffered to depart with their arms, but 
in violation of the terms, the Hindoo match-lock men, formerly of 
Tippoo's garrison, who had tiginsferred their allegiance to the 
Mahrattas, were |sunishod by the excision of their nosqj and ears, 
and Harnaumut Naig ttx&ir clii^f, by the a^iputation of both his legs. 

The sirhsequent movements, whic^, . on the Sultaun's part had 
chiefly for their* object, the disturbance of tlie enemy s nig ht-quarters, 
wej^Txg&xqirally u^nfavdfable to the confedei’ates, and particularly to 
the ill^^rganiaiDd trooj)S of Nizam Ali who had reason to be weary of 
the war.. On the part of the Mahrittas tlie confidence had been such 

• He commanded t^e forces of Nizam Ali. 
t Hardy, as regards thirst, but fn every other respect reouiriiig great caie 
to keep them in worlcing ponditioiic: this remark, is conrinea to the south of 
India, the only situation to which the author’s means of personal observation 
have extended. t 
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at its commencement as to keep back a large portion of their contin- 
gents, and particularly the respectable infantry of^indea. * We have ( 
stated the grounds on which Nana Furnavese had hoped for theV 
eventual support of the English, but Lord Cornwallis, who ^had inf ^ 
this year sifcceeded to the Government-General, had anticipated the C 
questioa, by directing all equivocal expectations to be extinguished, 
and a distinct avowal to be made, that the English would^engage in • 
rume but ,defensiv,e* wars. A gratuitous declaration; of’<iubious 
expediency ; unc.alled-for by any demand# of e^iplanation ; and 
exclysively advantageous , to hisiekp'^cted ene^v 3 ^ • • 

There is reason to conefude that 'fipn oo believed in the origin^- 
expectations oShis adversary, and di strusted* the pacific intentions oi'' 
tjie Engl ishj whose military cstabli^rnmils, directed for the fi^ fmie^^ 
by military Oovernors, were at this period orgunized with a d^l'eeof^ 
cai'e, which seemed to inrjicate the expeejjation of war; for oil any 
other grounds it would be, difficult to explain his open anxiety for 
terminating a contest innvhich he had uniformly triuniphed. Ho^^- 
ever this may be, on the return of aijlfewers td the letters which 'he 
had really addiiessed to Holkar and Rastia, through whose mediation 
the advances were made, he* sent a public deputation of two per- 
sons of the highest rank in his service, Budr-u-Zeman and 
Ali Reza Khan, a measure of Indian diplomacy liable « to the 
construction of inferiorit}^ The n^J^tiations however were 
drawn to a consideiable lengthy chiefly* by, reciprocal subterfuge, 
but at length wore terminated pn the following principles. Tippoo 
wa^ indebted in the whole sum of four years’ J^ributd, which, previ- 
ously to the' war of CororaandeV]Syder haj ^tipillated to^uijj On 
the.,condition of being acknowledged as thoindisputei lord of every 
tiling south of the Kvistna from sea to sea. The annual sum was 
Ti^elve laCvS. of„ Rupees tribute, and three lacs durbar expenses, total; - 
sixty laciS, from^which a deduelion was obtained of fifteen lacs in 
cc»npensation of damages* sustained by the war ; of the remaining; 
forty-five lacs thiijJ^y were actiyilly paid, and fifteen were promise<i 
atliT^ expiration of a year, j^ie cession of Badami and the restitu-^ 
tion of Adwanee, Kittoor, and above all 6T Neergo^d. the cteiginah \ 
(Taiisefor prcteltt cif tlle war, completed the indications submission,; 
and confirmed the existence of some motive more powerful than the 
apparent state of the campaign. Of the payment and restitutiofls 
not a word is to be found in the King of histories, Excepting that on 
adjusting the conditions, tbe Mahratt^*begg*i!d, for the gratification 
of their prince, ^^o was an ^i^nt, something to buj^ sweetmeats, and ^ 
one or two villages a{^*a jageer dependent on the SuWauii. Of his ill 
faith and inhumanity, it may be received as, ah illustratioj^r 
the very day that the conditions wqjre finally settled, 1» ordered h^ 
commandant at Adwanee, *• to coliect with the utmost expedition, * 
all he could from the country, to encompass completely two or thre^ 
towns, and getting togetiier fiVe or sefen thousdBud^ people, repoVt the 
particulars, as men are yKinted fo r the Asaiu j Ilialiee^ corps!* The 

* ‘‘ Pai-mauJ!|fe what is trodden under foot. . 
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SEIZURE AND MURDER OF POLIGARS. [OHAP. XXXI. 

Mahrattas were too well aware of character to move before all the 
Conditions* were Q^)mpletely fulfilled ; but this accomplished, they 
^had scarcely re-crossed the Kistna before^Kittoor was re-occupied 
#>y the^Sultaun's troops. 

The success of his night alarms, in the late c^mpaigC, had been 
really considerable, and he is diflFuse in his description of o various 

• stratagems, by which lie kept his enemies perpetually a^^akc, and 
^ made tliem spend their nights “ like the owls ^of ill onien, in the 

mountains and forests u ' of his sending sixteen rocket men in four 
^detachments, to represent the fotir. colinjins in which he usually 
vinoved, and by the discharge of a siglial rocket each, to put the 
confederate army into 'motion ;^at length, he says, it became the 
cnemyAs custom, to load the ba^age after sun-set, and change their 
ground, in order that he might not know where to find them an 
universal practice of the^ Indian partisan cavalry, from which he 
borrowed the tale or they the imitation : and it is certain, from the 
i?npression produced in every part of India, by the events of this 
campaign, that it must havt been conducted, on the part of the 
Sultaun, with a degree of energy and enterprise whieji established a 
general opinion of his ^lilitaiy superiority. c 

I , On his return by a route passing nearly midway between 
l.|Haxpon8lly and, Raid, roog, he made debrehments, on the pretence of 
aspersing his army in i^dntonments, of two brigades, with secret 
^'instructions to each ,of 'ckose fortresses; and having previously 
\ removed all grounds -jf suspicion, by repeated personal acknowledg- 
‘^ments to the Poligars of those places, for the distinguished servjices 
they had rendered i,nathe late capipaign, he seized their chiefs and 
^heir principat officers m camp on the same day and hour that the 
Ibrigades overpowered the unsuspecting garrisons. The cash and 
^effects of every kind, not' excepting the 'personal ornaments of the 
women, were carried off as royal plunder, and the^chiefs were ulti- 
cmately sent to the accustoined fate pf ©abaldroog. The Sultaiin 
relates with complacency the success of liis arrangements for the 
annexation of these dependencies \o the royal dominion their 
allegia'nce to his father had been precarious; and on every invasion, 
they had shtjwn more attachment to the enemy than to him. In the 
late campaign, they had concurred in a conspiracy for thfe assassina- 
tion of the Sultaun, and the «time of retribution had at length 
arrived! On reading this statement to one of the SuHaun's most 
zealous advocates, h^' utteWi an invo\nntary exclanfation of its 
absolute falsehood ; and declared, thatjpio two officers, Mohammedan, 
or Hindoo, had* given more distinguished proofs allegiance to his 

himself than, these unfortunate men. 

* ; — ^( 1 , — 

• Among the royal jests, is onfc regardi^jg Hurry Pundit, the Mahratta 
Command er-in-Chief, who, oh the occasion qf a night attack, called to his 
valet for his drawers, and in the jiark thrust his two legs into the place 
intended for one : ydU rascal,” hie exclaiined, “oyou have given me a bag 
and groping about, found^lie undercgarni^nt of his wife, \vitli which lie adorned 
himself, to the great amiisemenl^ofthej^eholders, 'when daylight enabled them 

to discover the mistakci. 

\ *- 


CHAPTER XXXTI. . 

• • • 

The Sultaun destroys I^Jysoor — Ourious example ' of viciss^ude — Descends to 
Malabar — Extract from ki^ own descriptive cf the singular Isabiis of the * 

women — Discussion of that subject — HAbitf of the ancient Britons — 'Impolitic 
demolition of Co-Ucut^The monsoon — Impious ifretqnsions — ¥he word prophet-^ 
Arrival at C^mbatore^Suspected madness — French physician — Influence of 
European politics — 'Visits JDindigul — Alarm of ike Raja of Travsiftcore — 

, Tippoo returns to Seringapatam — Arrangements — Co 9 rg and Malabar in general 
rebelliou'-'^caused by the supersession of Arshed Beg KhaUj and the *crude 
measures of his successor — That respectable mall disgraced — Died of grief-^ 
Tippoo proceeds to Malabar^hunts the Nairs — Alternative of circumcision or 
deportation — Opinion of \he spontaneous appearance of siMl-pox without 
contagion — examined and iiscussed — Nair^I^ja Cherchl is received with distih4:^ 
tion~~^Keciprocql suspicions of treachery — Killed-^The corpse treated with base 
indignity^Destruction of the temples — 'Marriage of ihe SultaurCs second so7i to 
the daughter of the Beebic of Gannanore — Astrology — Arrangements for forcible 
and Universal conversion — Reconnoissance of the Travancorean frontier — Returns 
to Coimbatore — End of the King of histories — and specimen in its cdt^cluding 
page — Embassador from Nizam Ali received-^flroposes a strict and solemn* 
alliance — rejected except on }iondition of aprevipus inferjnarriage in (he families 
— which Nizam Ali declined, ^ 

WHATEVEi^may have been the Sultaun's motives for ooncluding the 
late peace, they had certainly no influence iii diminishing the arro- 
gance of his subsequent pretensions. On jjetuining ^o his capital, 
some months were employed in the enlargement of those numerous 
innovations in the interior, -which will be most conveniently describ- 
ed in a subsequent part of this %y 9 rk. The town and fort of Mysoor, 
the ancient residSncg of the Rajas, and the capital from which the , 
wfiole country derived its name, was an offensive memorial of the 
depo^d family, and he determi:4ed that the existence, an^ if possible 
the remembrance of such a place, should be extinguished. Tbq forl| 
was levelled with the ground, and the materials wei% employed iii 
the erection of another fortress on a neighbouring height, which he^ 
named IJggej^ar and it is a curiou| example of that vicissitude inr 
human aftairs, "sV-hich history so often preaches in vein, that the very 
same stones\were re-con vgyed to re^^ild the same old fort of 
Mysoor, in 1799. The town utterly destroyed, and* the inhabi- 
tants were orde/K^CoT^emoS^'^^ option, to Gunj-aum on the 
island of Seringapatanf, or to the Agmr (braminwillage) of 
now to be named Sultaun-pet, a little to the southw^d'^f ^ha^ 
island. • a'* ^ 

. ^ ? — 

* I have been assured by two of his s^retaries, that he meant to intiinate 

by^khis name, “ the place visited oy the eyfe of the Albi^hty an evidence, 
as I apprehend, of hi# imperfect knt^wledoe of the^ language in which he^ 
wrote. The name, however? gives tha.date, atid the numdl-icai power of the 
words may have been consides^d more than their grammatical import. * 
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THE SULTAUN* DESCENDS TO MALABAR. [CHAP. XXXII. 


, When the season was sufficiently advanced to make the march 
convenient, the Shltaun, at the head of his army, proceeded by the 
poute of Tamburcherry, to visit and reform his possessions inCalicut* 
Tha country of Calicut,” as he informs us, “ is situated on the coast 
. of the ocean, and is named Malabar : its breadth*^ does not exceed 
twenty-three coss, and its length is nearly two hundred. The 
Mohampiedan inhabitants are called Pilla (Mapilla) and the infidels 
Naimars; and as the rainy season laS^^six months, and mud cqu- 
tTnues throughout the year, the rpads are excessively difficult, and 
' the inhaT:)itants proite to re^istjmde, dprding their time between 
agriculture anci arms. Such is the excess of infidelity, that if a 
Mussulman touch the exterior wnll of a house, the d Whiling can only 
be pui*ified by setting It on fire. " From the origin of Islam in Hind, 
to the present day, no* person had interfered with these practices, 
excepting the revered,* ’^bo is in paraidiso, after the conquest of the 
country, in the manner which has been nan-ated and during the 
jj twenty-five years that the country of Califiut had belonged to this 
dynasty, in as much as twenty ‘*th,ousand troops were maintained for 
;its occupation, and the revenues never equalled their monthly pay ; 
ithe balance, to a larg^' amount, was Uniformly discharged from the 
general treasury. Notwithstanding all this, the actual circumstances 
'of the Country were never properly investigated, until His Majesty, 
the shadow of God, direcle^d his propitious sjteps, &c. &c. and remain- 
ed three months inJ^tliat cc/Untry. • He observed that the cultivators 
(instead of being cdllected in villages as in other parts of India) 
^have each his sepai^ate dwelling and garden adjoining* his field; 
^these solitary dwellii'ga he classed into groups of forty-houses, with 
'a local chief aSid an iLccduntai^ to each, an establishment wliich was 
to watch over the ‘morals an* realize the revenue ; and a Sheickh- 
ul-lslamj to each district for religious purposes alone ; and address- 
ed to the principal inhabitants a proclamation to tlic folio wJng effect. 
•From the period of the conquest until this day«‘ during twenty-four 
years, you have been a turbulent a^;^d refractory people, and in the 
wars waged'during your rainy season, you have caused numbers of 
our Warriors tq taste the draught§ of martyrdom. Be it so. What 
is past is past. Hereafter' you must proceed in an opposite manner ; 
dwell quietly, and pay your dues like good subjects; and since it is 
a practice with you, for one wo^nan to associate with ten men, and 
you leave your mothei;s and sisters unconstrained in tVeir obscene 

E ractices, and are thence alf^orn in ^dultery, and are more shame- 
)ss in yoiir connexions than the beasts* pf the field y I hereby require 
you to forsake' these, sinful practices, and live* like the rest of man- 
k5idf^**s!^nd if you are disobedient to these commands, I have made 
"repe&ted vo%s, to honor the whgle of you with Islam, and to march 

^ ^ V- 

* Hyder Ali. , 

\ i It will be recollected, thsfc this part otthe Sultaun-u-Towareelih, 
althougli referred to, was never written^ see p(»face, ^ 

X This is the title of the chief of Medina. 

• • § “ Sherbet literallyV.rink. * 
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all the chief persons to, thejseat of empire. Other moral.infereriees, 
arid'religious instruction, applicableTio'^spirituali^and temporal con- 
cerns, were also written with his own }iand, and gi-aciously bestowed* 
upon them ” ^ < V 

The account fiere given of the manners of the women of Mala- . 
bar, cofresponds in its principal features, with the narratives of all 
the voyagers, and this inversion of the usual acceptation of j^plygamy, * 
bits produced strange theories, founded on very (questionable facts. ^ 
In hot climates, according to Moniipsquieu, females sltq marriageable at 
eight, nine, or ten years ♦of ag^, apd they are" old at twenty : wheni 
beauty demands the empire, the want (k reason fcybids the clainj,^ 
when reason '^s obtained, beauty^ no more : polygamy is there- ; 
fore the natural effect’ of the climate : this Enlightened authEf does ^ 
not seem to have been aware that* the gffeat mass of the Indian 
population are monogamists ;• with the m(|dification of being enjoin- 
ed a second marriage after the first has ceased to augment popu- 
lation. “ That the la^ of polygam;^^ is an affair that depends cn 
calculation,” is the title of one pf TiiS chapters. According to the 
calculations which he quotes, in some countries there are born more 
boys than girls,* as fin Thibet, where there is a plurality of hus- 
bands, and in others the proportion is inverted ; and with a lubri- 
city and reserve which shows the weakness of his ground, Ite treads 
lightly on a theory which would make the will of God to depend 
on the vices of man. In a w<5rk whSch professes to deliver the 
theory of every fact, and genemUy, it milst be admitted, with 
eminent Access, we must expect to find som^ failures ; and in the 
very next chapter, forgetting the theory of Hit last, he explains the 
plurality of husbands in Malabai*, ty adverting tb the military 
spirit of the Nairs, •which makes % inconvenient to be shackled 
with a wife. (The facts without theory, are described in the official 
report of the nfat commissionel’S for Malabar, after its cession to the 
English Government in *1792, to the following effect. The Rajas 
are generally of the second Hijadoo caste, some are of the fourth : but 
in afi, the line of succession is not (as in other countries) in. &vor. of 
their qw^39^®> of th eir si sters: who flp not mafry ac- 

(Jbrdlhg tq the acceptation of that term ih other countries, but form , 
connections of a longer or shorter duration, with a race of bramins ; 
named Nambouries ; who thus prpVide heirs for all thp principalities 
of Malabai^-— The same line of succession prevails ‘among the Nairs, 
(soldiers and husbandmen^of^the four^m class/ ; and th^ir women (in 
the southern partjj, howeverjimore than in the north), indulge with 
more or less freedoms in fugitive connexions .with various men of 
their own or of higher castes; and strange to tell, •the , 

succession extends to the Mapillas,#the descendants of ‘^Arabs, Settled ^ 
in Malabar, long before ^ven thb Christian era, and converted by 
their countrymen to the qpw religion of Mphammed, after these 

Jt A i ^ “ w ■ ' ■ - 

* Ten women to one* man Jb/3Sntam. ill M^cc^ according to 
Kempfer, 182,072 males, an^223,573 temales.— SpiriJ of Laws, book xvi. 
chap. 4. • • 

VOL. II. • * • * ^ 
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HABITS OF ’the ANCIENT BRITONS. [CHAP. XXXIT. 

^domestic Siabits had been so fixed, as be shakeji^ even by the 

®Jposi^ye_law of the Koran. The rule of^fect filiation Is only 
observed by foreign Hindoos; and by the indigenous tribes, inferior 
to th^f of*Nair, among whom prevails the custonj. as if* to discredit 
the* influence of climate, common to the two extremes of Coorg and 
c Thibet, pf several brothers having one and the same wife. The 
% account; thus officially rendered, of which the ^Above is an imperfect 
abstract, is however qualified by the explaiiatiofes of several highly 
V enlightered correspondents, who h^ve favored the author with the 
^^result of their personal observations, after a long residence in Mala- 
f%ar, and who bUre honorable testimony to the respectable conduct 
*of tL^^ Nair ladies of. Northern Malabar; it is however admitted, 
that the wife, if such yhe maybe named, usually continues to reside 
in tho paternal mansion, where she is visited by her lord, or sallies 
^ forth to visit him ; and^that the natural marks of tenderness and 
I affection to, children, are lavished by ‘th^j men on nephews and 
j nieces, and scarcely ever on rep^ited sons anri daughters ; the state- 
ment indeed which most* stre&uously denies a plurality of husbands, 
admits th e b ccasional pre valence of .lax morajls, and a tendency to 
various intercourse, T:)ut states the practice to be deemed disreput- 
able. J^ot so, however, in the south, the parties are betrothed in 
childhood, ffnd united atothe age of puberty, but if after a short 
cohabitation, the lady^ dis3jpproves the choice of her parents, she is 
at liberty to make hfr own, by accepting a cloth (a dress) from the 
man of her own selection, and declaring in the presence of four 
witnesses that she 3S|cards her husband, and accepts tfie donor of 
the cloth ; ai\d Ibhis ^he^ may repeat as often as the donor of a new 
cloth can be founds but nevjp: without the declared dismission of 
her old companion, who^of course must he deemed equally free to 
form a new connection. In a coivdition of morals which, acknow- 
, ledges so wide a licence, it must be inferred that the privileged line 
I is frequently overstepped : but, howe.Ver this may be, it is obvious 
that no dep^-rture from those general^laws of natiire, which regulate 
population, is necessary for the production or continuance ^f a ‘'state 
of society, whifth, as far as regards the question of relative numbers, 
may as correctly be deemed a plurality at wives, as a plurality of 
husbands. With regard to the^ marriage of one wife to a family of 
. brothers, an ingenious friend long resident in Malabar, whose atten- 
I tion had be^n drawn, ^'after V^swering mv first enquirie/’ to Csesar's 
I description o*f the manners of Britain, at the period of the Roman 
I conquest, declares his belief in their ^6neral, coencidence with the 
( ^^Si^^jactice pf Malabar,* ^ not cnly in the fewer, but the higher 
' the exceptions regarding filiation, which have been 

recited.; the original pasimge is''\nsertedc>at the bottom of the page, 

* Uxores habent deni duodenique inter se communes, et maxime fratres 
cum t'ratribus, et patres cum liberis. Sed qui sunt ex his nati eorvm 
habentut liberi a quibus^primum erirgipes quasque dultse sunt. — Oaesar, lib. 
V. chap. l4. ' 

'3ir William Temple deviates a little from tiki sense* of the original, which 
he propably referred to from memory.*^ Heniy doubts Caesar's accuracy. 
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and Sir William Temple,* who has .some curious observations on 
these associations of ten or twelve families as^ practised by our 
ancestors, relates the apology made on the subject by a British lady, » 
who had been admitted to some intimdcy with Julia Augustji in the 
time of SeVerus. » “ Wj^ dp that openly with the best our men, 
jyhich you do seqreUyT^with the wors t of yours.'' , V 

For a similiar Reason to that which induced the demolition" of ' ^ 
IJysoor, the Sultaup ordered the entire destruction of Califiut, and \ 
the erection at*a few miles distance of aTl(jther fcwtress, with the 
new name of FurnjgJd^ec^ a faii«5^ which afterwards near Jy proved 
fatal to his troops, by lesiVing tlieni tlje choice of a ruin, or an^ 
unfinished \\i^rk, as points of retreat* and rendezvous ; aif^T^ 
while loitering over these and othfer equally fruitless projegjl^and 
rioting in imagination over bigoted schemes of converting the 
infidels, he was apprised Jby men of^ cooler heads, that* the 
monsoon had commenced,* he determined to march through tho 
depth of it to CoimbJtoor, answering those who attempted tp 
dissuade him, that he Vould order^tlfe clouds to cease discharging 
their waters, until he should have passed. It may be difficult to 
determine whether Uiis was intended as in impious jest, or a 
blasphemous pretension ; hut it is certain, that about this pe- 
riod, he frequently placed his own exploits in the caus^ of re- 
ligion, particularly in the number oPHis converts above those 
of Mohammed ; the woVd Peigliamhen he fjaid signified no more 
than a bearer of tidings (to th® nninstructed,) and that Mohammed 
.was,hut^iiclv^ man as Tippoo Sultaun; on yhich subject it may 
not be out of place to remark, thgbt neither nor, any other term 
by which Mohammed is distinguished in liitohamnoedan writings 
conveys any meaning, approaching o€r word p7vphet] the customary 
translationf of those teriAs. But preten^iions of this nature gave 
great ofPSnce to j^he orthodox, arri if the Sultaun's arrogance had not 
been checked by 4he subsequent English war, there is abundant 
reason to conjecture, that, drunk with flattery, and undontrolled 
doiainion> he would have openfy claimed the apostolic character, and 


as his followers believe, a still more impious assum^tipp. Htvwever 
this may be, the clouds yere not controUod, and the ^my suffered the. 
greatest hardships, in their tedious march through the swamps, the| 
floods, and the unceasing torrent of rain, until theic ..arrival TO 


A variety of incident.% occurred ir*^his Slid the succeeding year, 
which confirmed in general ofcinion the inference that an hitellect too 
weak for such a gfd^y hei^it occasionally tottered bn the verge of 
insanity ; and among them a tale is related, the si,ccuracv,;^.5:/^i.|^ 
rectness of which may possibly be ascertained by persrjns still^ivii^ • 
in France. The Sultaun’s'^etters sfiow t^at he had written to Louis 


* * Temple’s Woj;ks, yM. ii, p3ge 632, folio edition, 1720. % 

t “ Russool,’’ apostle : — “ nubbee,” a person who awakes or 
admonishes peighamber, — a ot tidings, %ut nothing approaching 

prophet, a person who predj^ future events. , « 
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INJTLUENCE 0^ EUROPEAN POLITICS. [CHAP. XXXII. 


XVI. to seiad him three medical persons, a physician, a surgeon, and 
apothecary, and^on the return of his embassy, which we shall pre- 
sently notice, two of these gentlemen were presented to him at 
Coimbatore. The physician after being introduced, derQ^anded liis 
.dismission, but however strongly vouched, I cannot' venture to deter- 
mine whether the tale be founded, of his having assigne.d as his 
, reason, to ‘Hcckeem Wasil, the native physicancdn waiting, that he 
perceived in the Sultaun symptoms of incipient madness, nor whethea^ 
jjb be an embellislnnent of Heckeen^ Wasil, that the Sultaun over- 
heard some of the conyersation&which en^yed, and called a council to 
^ojiberate on the^^ase, which council gravely and unanimously deter- 
^-^ined^that it was the physician, a,‘ad not the patient, wlio was mad. 

“ ^^tong the causes which had influenced the Sultaun in the 
^ decided measures which^hc had executed, and was preparing in Mala- 
bar, was a combination of European politics, deeply and deliberately 
planned, but ultimately never executed. 

^ ^ The faction in Holland, inimical to the\house of Orange, and 
leaning on France for support, t h'ad,ras the price of that support, and 
the means of effecting their own objects, secretly consented to a plan 
suggested by the Freiicli for their own aggrandisement, for surrendei - 
ing«to that power tlie port and fortresses of Tj:ihcomalee,„ to. b.p 
e mp loyed as a naval statiqp^in furtherance of those operations neces- 
I sary for the restoration of |^e affairs of France, on the continent of 
India ; and the combined and deterfnined efforts of France and Hol- 
land, were at a proper *^time, and imnfbdiately, if necessary, to give 
effect to these projectS9 which were studiously concealed from the 
knowledge of the^Orai^ party. ® 

I ' (^neral Conwayj, Governojj^ of Pondicherry, was charged with 
the execution of this measurre, and sailed from Pondicherry, ostensibly 
for the Isle of France, with a suitable armament, comprising nearly 
the whole of his garrison ; in the confidence of obtaming the unre- 
sisted possession - of the place, and occtipying it’ in force, before the 
English, who were expected to consider the transaedon as little short 
of a declaration of hostility, should have any intimation of the design. 

The original machination, however, did not entirely escape the 
vigilance of the Government of Holland. Secret instructions were 
sent to the Governor of Ceylon, to provide against the attempt ; and 
when General Coi^way arrived at Trincomalee, he found the means 
of defence so perfectly pereparqd, by a staunch adherent of^ the house 
of Orange, that he felt the necessity of ie^isting from the attempt, 
and returned to Pondicherry. 


jc 


^.S[^^chibald Campbell, ©n receiving the first intelligence of the 
itmVSeneral ‘Conway’s departure, determined, without waiting 

i-T- -Tl'j. X X 11 1 i M 1 


S /M C ... ' — o 

ny authority, to counteract a*groceedvig so decidedly hostile, by 
iuime^te preparations for^^the siege of Pondicher ry ; but General 
Coiiwaj^sTailure at Tjincomale§,« caused, the whole of these desigi^s 
reciprocally to subside. . The Sultaun was for themresent left to his 
own measures on the continent of^nSia, witiiout the co-operation of 
his French allies ; and» the interior^ distractjvJns of the Government of 
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Holland, of which the affairs of India formed no more thajj a subordi- 
nate branch, had in the meanwhile assumed a new-^aspect, through the 
co-operation of Prussia %nd England ; ^iiid the celebrated expedition* 
of the Dukg of Brunswick into Holland ; and an amicable €«plana- 
tion between th8 courts of France and England, produced^ the . 
abandofinjeut of those preparations, by sea and land, which appeared 
to threaten an early and general war in every part of their ’i;y3spective* 
possessions. ^ 

From Coimbatore the Sultaiyimade a progress *to visit^Dindigul| 
a jageer conferred by him?3ejf or/hi§ relation S’eyed Saheb, (Moyeen-^ 
u-Deen,) by whom he was splendidly entertained,^nd it was soj^i'^ 
after this period, that^ the raja o§ Travancore entertained th^/first 
serious alarm, which he communicated to the* Government of^Radras, 
of being invaded at one and the same time ’from the east and the 
north, in consequence of the nlinute investigation of routes on each of 
these frontiers.* Before leaving this quarter, he laid waste witii fire 
and sword, the countriq^ of such of the poligars dependent on Dindi- 
■gul and Coimbatore, as had r ecently’ filled ^in obedience, and return- 
ed by the route of Gujelhutty to Seringapatam, where, according to 
his own statement, &ur months were exclusively devoted to the 
operation of embodying all the seyeds of his infantry into separate 
brigades, and the sheicks into others, .^q^ving for the present the 
Patans and Moguls“|- to be intermixed with the Hindoos. He ha*di 
scarcely accomplished these sepan'ftions bbforo4ie received intelligence,! 
that all Coorg and.Malab?ir hac? ris^en in simuitaneous rebelhqn, andj 
even, according to his own statement, were ev^ywhere presssing his" 
troops with the most desperate valour. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Arshed Beg Khan, as we have seen, ’ had deen appointed/- 
by Hyder, shortly before |^is death lo tb^ office' of civil and mili- 
tary governor of Malabar ; he was a Mussulman of rare talents, 
humanity, and probity, and by’adapting the scheme of his govern- 
ment to the actuaPcircumstances of the country, bad brgught the 
province into a atate of comparative tranquility and contentment. 
Butrthe "fiultaun had composed rules and regulationl^, to which all 
circumstances must bend, and they must be eqnaHy applied to 
all his dqpiinions. A mon g these was the separation of autho- 
rities, and the consequent supersession of Arshed Bog Khan ^ in 
the civil, while he retained the nlilitary powers. On the arrival 
of his negr coadjutor, (Meer Ibrah^,) relation of the secre- 
tary for the department^ oj innovation,) this excellent servant 
distinctly perceivijj;^g the iiaeritable consequences of .^the new system, 

; 

* The difficult pass of Goodaloor, at the bottom of the vale 
and the access by tlie coast of Malabar.^ 3 ^ * 

t A stranger, on making cfiquiriesj Vill find the four divisions of Moham- 
medans mentioned in the tex?!, considered by fhe multitude as so many sects. 
In fact, Patau and Mogul ai^e merely national ^appellations. The only 
otiginal distinction a general nature, being that of Seyeds, descendants of 
Mohammed, and men of A^ian family, »ot so descended, who, in India, are 
usually named Sheickhs. The nuraeb^us refigious sectaries, 'who have subse- 
quently arisen, are to be fo^d in every country and every race. • 
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wished to yetire ; and in 1786, requested that permission to make 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, which in Kirkpatricks notes on 
^Tippoo*s letters is ascribed to another cause. The new Asoph 
I (civil ^ ^n(J fiscal governor/ broke through all his cowles, (writ- 
; ten engagements,) substituted new exactions, anJ set the inhabi- 
, tantib in a flame. Arshed Beg Khan employed the iitfluence 
which his virtues had commanded, in the iqaintenance'' of quiet, 
* and attempted in vain to impress on his colleague tha duty pf 
maintaining inviblate tte public faith. His urgent intreaties to 
'nis master to avert the destr^\iction of Malabar by his own pre- 
^^(^nce had caused the Syltaun’s visif to that country in the 
beginning of 1788. He found the conduct of Meer Ibrahim to 
have roiilly placed the province on the Verge of rebellion, aAd 
he removed and cortvined him ; but he also removed and dis- 
graced Arshed Beg Khaq^ and invented, other novelties for the 
misgovernment of Malabar. The Sultaun s arrogance could not 
oontemplate the possibility of his having ''^iinself created the re- 
bellion by changing ' the oi^^er of things which was already as 
successful as^ could reasonably be expected, for in spite of his 
assertion, Arshed Be^- Khan had uniformly realized a surplus 
revenue. This venerable man, whose name alone would have 
ycommaftvled the tranquillity which an army could not achieve, 
''was still in 'prison, not ^with the hope of extorting money, for 
calumny acknowledges! he was poor, but because calumny and 
injury, when inflicted' by a tyrant, constitute in the sufferer an un- 
pardonable criiho ; and he soon afterwards died of grief .and disgust. 


The SultauU, htfv^ever, who simply observes, tliat the infidels 
of Malabar liad disregarded his preaching, and had risen in re- 
bellion, pitclied his tentf*?, and iparche^ with liia„ whole army, 
, and after some delay in traversing Coorg, aijd restoring a. tpm- 
> pprary quiet, descended by the pass of Tainberclierry^iato JMala- 
rbar. The report of the arrival of the whole ' army, caused tlxe 
Nairs to retire as usual into theii>‘ woods and mountains; and 
Tippoq, divided his troops into numerous detachments for the 
purpose of*- apprehending them. While the detached divi- 
sions were conducted with various success, his own,, took the 
direction of a place named Gg^tijiSLQr, where about two thousand 
Nairs with theii; families, ocdupied an old fortified position, 
which they defended,,afor i^ome days, but finding if untenable 
against thQ superior number and njeaUs by which they were 
invested, they , were ultimately compjled to^ surrender at dis- 
cr etion. The alternative w^s signified to them of a voluntary 
. <|ifo!ess!bii of the Mohammedan faith, or a forcible conversion, 
with ‘deportation from their native lan(j[. The unhappy captives 
jgave a forced assent, and 't)n the' next dajr the rite of circumcision 
^as performed on aH.the malei^ .every individual of both sexes being 
compelled to closer the ceremony by eating beef. ^ This achievement 
being completed, at w^ held otft '.|^^'an exalnple to the other detach- 
ments of the army, .and it is certain th^h greats numbers of Nairs 
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incessantly hunted out of their places of concealment, at length came^ 
forth to be circumcised, as the only mode which remained to them of ^ 
avoiding a more cruel fate. 

It haSdbeen ^ated, that this alternative presented to *thtl imagi- 
nations^ of the Nairs, the apprehension of death as well as baijiish- 
ment ; and it is necessary to explain, that the very singular opinion^ 
was entertained at tXat period, and p rev ails in J^ysoor at the present 
<}ft,y, that 4 mall-po 3 i is generated without contagion^, by the mere act 
’of a crow<3ed deportation from l^Iabar to tBe upper countries. The^ 
fact appears to be incontestable, that former emigrations were follow- 
ed by the appparance of small-pox, and Sie, death ©f a large port^i 
of the population, and in some instances of nearly the whole.y^e 
earlier could not be traced by the same meqjns of personal ^Siquiry, 
as some of the later deportations, in which the precaution is stated 
to have been taken, nf inoving in smaller divisions, with express 
orders to avoid all potjsible communication which could risk the 
conveyance of infection. Officers whp have been charged with t;hfa 
service, have assured the author, of "^the ,exact execution of these 
precautions, and of the spont,aneous appearance of the disease, soon 
after passing from the summits of the hiUs into the plain table land. 

It is not intended’ to attach importance to the opinions and infer- 
ences of men, who are confessedly careless^ observers, and frequently 
inaccurate narrators : but it does appear pf importance to the human 
race, that a fact, which can scarcely be deehjpd an unfit subject of 
philosophipal enquiry, should l)e watched and exarpined by more 
competent observers, in that country where the disease is stated to 
have originated : not only as the investigatioh Jnay ^^gard small-pox, 
(whose destructive powers have been happily j^rrested in every part 
of the habitable globe), but as it may relate to all those diseases, 
which are referred by general opinion to contagion alone. 

It is evideift that snntll-pox was either coeval with the creation, 
or had a subsequent beginning ; and it is an inferenee deducible frorit 
the first principles? of reasoning*, that the same causes which originally 
'^oSiuded may re-produce it without contagion. A late authqr* who 
has combined the most profound and interesting hiatofical research, 
with the atory of a loathsome disease, thinks that it has been known 
in China and India for at least three thousand years : there are V 
reasons which shall presently be discussed for assigning to it a more 
modern origin, but the general propojition'^is not affected' by com- 
parative antiquity. It is new familiarly known that-^tbe small-pox 
was without a** name in tl?eWcient languages of Fmrope; and Mr. 
Moore has establish^, in the most satisfactory manner, that^t was 
equally unknown in Arabia, in Persia, and in those 'Asiatic; dbuntri^s j 
which are deemed to be» the cmdle of the human race, before 
A. D. 569,j" when it was first iiitrodufied into Arabia by vessels 
trading with India. During the l 0 .tter part .. of the 6 th an,d the 
wkole of the 7 tti century, it wa^ spreaj^ over the remaining 
portions of Asia, and alkthat paH^oi Africa whichas washed by the 

• Moore’s History of ISmall-pcx. ' t Ibid. p. Il6. 
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Mediterranean sea. In the 8th centuiy it accompanied tlie con- 
^ quests of the Arabs into Spain, Sicily, Ital}’’, and France ; Saxony, 
Switzerland and England received it certainly in the 10th and pro- 
bablycki the 9th century ; and lastly it travelled into ^Hispaniola, 

. and soon afterwards to Mexico, in the beginning of*the 16th century.* 
The early antiquities of China and India have becoyinfi nearly 
" aynonymhus with fable. In Cliinaf the firstrappearance of small 
pox, is fixed by one a\:^thority with suspicious^ accuracy, at 11P2 
, years anterior to the ‘Christian era, before which period it was 
' unknown ; and at leaSt as remote aii origiri is claimed by the legends 
"^f India. In that countify, we find apparent indications of long 
exjfeHence in the treatment, raf-her than the legenldary history of 
the dilfease. That the presiding deity is a low bred goddess, whose 
temples are never appifeached by a bramin, and are frequented exclu- 
sively by the outcasts, furnishes littM grouigtd of inference ; but the 
immemorial practice of the bramins of Orissa near Ganjam, of inocu- 
Iktion by metos of a sharp steel instrument* c of exposure to the cool 
open air, to prevent the^ confluent disease, and even of the coldj 
affusion for a day or two before the eruptive fever is expected — 
although indicative of successful experience, Jfaffords no evidence of 
antiquity beyond the 6th century. 

Mfr Moore ascribes (q the deserts, which separate India from 
Persia, the long exemption of the latter, country from infection ; 
i and assigns satisfactory reasons, 'why contagious diseases should 
; rather follow the irruption of an Ihvading army than its return. 
He seems, however, 'to lean to the opinion, that the erupfeve disease 
mentioned by Qiiintttst Curtius, which carried off great numbers of 
Alexander's army, at the mouths of the Indus, may have been an ill 
described small-pox ; and^was prevented ^by the intervening deserts 
from making its way into Persia. Now the fleet, with wh,ich Near- 
chus naviagated the Persian gulf, was not built by Alexander, but 
* chiefly found§ upon the Indus ; the facts of the voyage show, that 
these vessels were equal to the coasting trade, and even to a commu- 
nicatiqn with the opposite and not distant shores of Arabhtj^a 
country whi*ch,«from the earliest periods of history or tradition, pos- 
sessed the productions of India. The neighbourhood of, the Indus 
p^ar its mouths, and particularly the northern vicinity, is shown by 
the historians of Alexander to hWe possessed a considerable popula- 
tion ; which must hav^recei^^d from Alexander's fleet afd army, the 
contagious, disease described by Quintus^Curtius ; or the small-pox, 
at an earlier d^te, if it had previously 'etasted inc^tho interior. And 
i t is diffi cult to conceive its Jbeing .arrested at‘<,hat spot without ex- 
^JfenUiSg^orthwstrds into Persia by land, or coastwise, by means of the 
AralA’an tride. The hardships sustained by the army of Alexander 
in its inarch through Gedrosia were unquestionably severe, but the 
dariijg travels of lieutenant, Pottinger have recently established 
the existence in*' thj^ route of the niin6 of < cities and palaces, 

^ * MooreJ^ passim. t'^MoorS,*page t^Doctor Ainslie. 

§ Vintient’s Voyage of NearcKus page 11. 
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wliicli now half-covered by the encroaching sands, must in the, 
days of Alexander have sustained a population at leafet sufficient 
to receive and transmit a contagious disease, by its shores, or in* 
land, although producing too little surplus food to meet the wants 
of the Grecian aijpay. The Arabian trade is described by* thb*earliest 
authoins as a coasting* voyage, more likely perhaps than a direet one 
to afford the means of successive infection ; and other .authorities 
supply the intermediate links of an uiibrokemchain, extending from.# 
file earliest to the* latest periods of authentic history, to support the 
uninterrupted existence ^of an intercourse betjveen India and Arabia, 
sufficient for the propagation df Itn infectious disease. Mosesf 
specifies the appropriation to religious hses, and i!i large quan^U'es 
too, of (dnnamon and .cassia, the ploduction^f, of Ceylon and Mtifabar ; 

^ which shows that a communication pf some^ kind or other tvas open 
between India and Egypt, eyen in that early age. From that period 
until about two centuries before the Christian era, the aromatic pro- 
ductions of India were^up*posed in the west to grow in Arabia ;* whe- 
ther the chintz and olher fabrics introduced into Media mayjiave 
been referred to their proper ccmntiy before the age of Alexander 
does not distinctly appear ;l q.fter that period Jbhe infonhation becomes 
more precise. Agatfearcides, who wrote 146 years after the death of 
Alexander, and 177 A. C. tells us, not only that the Sabeai^ possess- 
ed the trade from India to Arabia, as the JEgyptians monopolized the 
same trade from Arabia* to Europe ;ii)u^ is the first to relate that ships 
from India were met with in the ports of § Sa];)ea, that the mariners of 
Sabea saij in very large vessels to the country wheio the odoriferous 
productions grow,|| andplcmt colonies ^/iere^the progenitors of the 
Mapillas of Malabar). The embassies pf f oruS ^nd Pandion to 
Augustus ; the incident of the freedman of Plocamus being blown 
off the coast and carried by the monsoon to Ceylon ; his return from 
that island accompanied by enjbassadors from its king to Claudius : 
the voyage of •H^palus consequent on that discovery, in the first 
century of the Christian e'ta, and the more direct communicatiSn 
which ensued, afe so many lihks in a chain of incessant and imme- 
morial intercourse : and even before the discovery or Hyppalus, the 
direct proof of the arrival at Rome of bales of m»#slih from* Bengal 
in the earliest part of the first centuiy, (and probably long before) is 
furnished by the reproaches of a licentious poet addressed to, the 
Roman matrons for their public se&i-nudity in garments of “ wovenlT 
wind/' or ^ a texture of cloud.” Exclucjing th^n the abuffdant proofs of 


* Vinc^nt*« PeriplutJ^ 45. 

t 30th Exodus, verses 23, 24. , 

i Vincentes Periplus, page *17. 

§ Ibid, 35. -v 

II Ibid, 32. « / 

If Quo Margarita ewa tribacca Indict? 

An ut matrona oru^a phaleyris pelagiis, , 

• Tollat pedes iadonfita in stra^o extraneo, , 

Sniaragdam ad Queni repi viridem pretioaum vitruni ? 

VOL. II. , * Q . 
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earlier date, we find that lor seven centuries at tl)o least before the 
introduction of the r.Hinall-pox into Arabia from India, the ships of 
bach country ‘were received into the ports of the other ; and for 
upwards^of ^ five centuries befof*e that period, we have testimonies of 
an intercourse in its first stage, exclusively between Zndia a*iid Arabia, 
'which brought into Italy the proMuctions^ of Bengal : the < whole 
exhibiting authentic evidence of an unceasing int^ercourse apparently 
‘‘sufficient mr the transmission of infectious disea.se. The*infercnce 
therefore appears to rest Qri something more than probability, that in 
the f)th ceritury the srnall-pox was a hew disease in India, and accord- 
to a similar chain of probability in China also : and in revei'ting 
J to o first proposition, that the causes ^vhich originally produced, 

; may rip^j^odiice it without contagion, I am pci'suaded that the rnem- 
* bers of a liberal and estimable ^profession will distinguish between 
the suggestion of a new and interesting nubject of research, and those 
dreanjs of planetary* influence, or medicaj theory equally visionary, 
wiiich disgraced the literature even of the 17 »oh century. 

Although the particular ^ndition and change of atmosphere, 
.supposed to generate .smaE-pox, be Vaguely indicated, in the appre- 
hensions of the Nairs, the opinion of its spontj^neous apj)earance is 
not peculiar to Malabar and Mysoor, but may be traced in many 
provinceij^of Deckan and the south. Its periodicaf disappearance and 
return would «eem to be tTii necessary consequence of the periodical 
exhaustion and accumu^atic^it of%uhjccts, but its .sudden ajipearance 
in the centre of a district, without introduction from abroad, although 
an impression on minds little distinguished by habits of accurate 
investigation, will not \)q treated with levity by men who really 
j)Ossess those hr.bits ; and who will at least find an apology for the 
error, if such it be, of • men habituated to observe the disease named 

Quo Carchedonias optas ignes lapideo.s ,, 

Nisi ut scintillent ? Probitas* est carbuiiculus. 

^ -®quum est induere nuptam ventum textilem ? 

PalainVrostrare nudam in nebula linea ? 

PetVonius, page 5*3. London, 1711. 

Thi^ is tlie'true muslin, the shebmim, the dewy vesture, the g6ssamer'6f 
Dacca. ' That cotton, and not flaxen is intended, is evident from the follow- 
ing description, in the same century of the plant which produced the Ay/iwa 
iina. “ Superior pars Egypti in Arabiam vergens gignit frutibem, quern 
aliqiii Gossipium vocant, plures Xylon, et ideo Una inde facta Xylina. Parvus 
est, similemque barbptae nucis defert iructum, cujus ex interiore mice lanugo 
netur, nec ulia Una sunt jifs cai^ore mollitiave preferenda.^’ fPliny. Hist. 
Mund. 19. 1. ,The term Xylon^B^s certamly^not derived from the Arabs, 
who name it Kuttun, cotton, but it bears a cf)se resemblance to the common 
Indian pronunciation of Ceylon, (Cylon, with the acccntf'on the first syllable,) 
as muabn from -and calico from Calicut, tlfe emporia from which 

, t^>^SS suDsfences became known in the west. The above passage, in the feast 
of Triikalcion *ivas pointed out to mo for purposes totally unconnected ivith 
the present subiect* by Doctog: Kay, (!.ne of thtj most enlightened men, and 
accomplished scholars of the age in which he liPes ; whose elegant mind has 
been lost to the literature of liis omintry, fey a residence of nearly half a 
century in the island St. Helena. ‘ c ^ 

* Moore’s llistoijy of tW Small-bo:^„page 19d,cand passim. 
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the hill (or jungle) fever invariably c6ntracted by the inhabitants oi\ 
the shore who visit particular hills, and the very same disease con- * 
tracted by the inhabitants of those same hills, in consequence oi 
visiting the shore, and named by them the sea fever : an error, ol’ 
men accustomed ^with whatever inferiority of science) to*coAsider in 
these j^eciprocal predispositions* to a fatal endemic, not only the- 
quality fjf the air to be breathed, but the previous condition of the; 
person who is to bri&athe it. 

^ The Nair Raja of Chercul had been induced, the most sacredt 
promises, to pay his personal •respects tS the Sultaun,* and wa^^,! 
for several days, trea tell •with (ion,^idcrable distinction, and dis-! 
missed witli mostly presents to his litthf principality. Immedi^ly 
after his departure, real or prettended information was rew^ed, 
of his being engaged in a secret conspiracy to levengc fhe cruel' 
'indignities of his countryman; and Ti])poo detached two brigades’ 
to effect his destruction, or ascertain Ias obedience, by directing 
him instantly to re tiiri^ to camp. His attendants, justly alarnled at 
these appearances, pr!jparcd for (JelJpncc, apd before any expkih- 
ation could be given, a skiimiish ehsued, in which the Raja and 
some of his aftendants were filled, and a fcAy prisoneis secured : and 
Tippoo, considering ^the accusation to be established, ordered the 
most bp.se and unmanly indigidties to be offered to the corpse,^ and 
tliat the dead and the living should ri^rwards be juinged on the 
same tree. These indignities reco.unte^l by the Sultaun himself, 
although free from usual obscenity, are tdo brutal for translatioii ; 
and he rejates, among the incidents pertaining to tjus Raja, that he 
had, during their personal intercourse, offerjM 400,000 Rupees, and 
the plates of gold with which h particul^f Jemplc was roofed, (ui 
condition of sparing the temple itself; to Y^hich proposition the 
Sultaun is made to reply, that he would not spare it for all the 
treasure^ of the earth and the^jea. He states tlie destruction in tlio» 
course of tin's "holy war^ of eight thousand idol temples, many of 
flicui roofed with gold, silv(?j-, or copper, and all coj:itaining treasures 
buried at the feeJ^of the idol ’ the whole of which was royal plunder : 
I5ut whefi crimes are deemed to be virtues, we may Infer yiRt their 
amount is much exaggerated. Before leaving M*.lat>ar, hd paid a 
visit to Gannanore, and solemnized the hrst ceremonies of a marriage 
between the daughter of the dowager chief, and one of his jy^ns, 
Abd-ul-Klialic. A minute detail Is given of th^ fortunate conjunc- 
tions of ttie planets, and the astroh^ers 4 pnanimously pronounce, 
that such an auspicious hbmi would hot return for 12^) years. Fronj 
this place, he lYiadi) a ]m>gfe%s along the coast, as f^r south as Chaw- 

* Another account says, that he was accoinp?inied,,by a def-^^innent, to 
aid in seizing the insurgents, under the command of a co»j/ideiitij|) omc»r^ 
charged with instructions to ^use tJje Raja as an instrument, tiJl thc'pilrpose 
was accomplished, and then^o ^eize hhnself ; ^nd that the Raja having obtain- 
ed information of this design, sent forward secret instructions to liis family to 
oicape by Tellicherry ; Wicn •ho heard ()f their safftty^ he attenfpte(>his own 
escape, and finding lhat iinj^mssiblc, sho^ himsclt. ^ 

• t p • • • 
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. ghaut, for the purpose of making the local investigations, and insti- 
tuting the 'intrigue^, necessary to the attack on Travancore in the 
f'enbuing season ; and in returning to Qoimliatore for the rains, made 
I yet another change in his plans for propagating the faith and plun- 
^dering Vhe Country. Six divisions, consisting of two l$rigades each, were 
'left ifi Malabar, witli distinct establishments of officei*s, spiritual, 
civil, and ?nilitary, charged with the three-fold duty of Surveying 
©the lands; numbering <the productive trees, and seizing aiijtl instruct- 
ing the remaining Nairs.^ All that related to the fiscal management 
was put into bad hands, and was iJl executed; the joint duties of 
d:Jie spiritual and military officers wer6- performed with horrible 
prbr^sion.* The ^Sultaun had, during the two last years, been 
Igradue^lly increasing his infantry, and in preparation for the war 
(which he now evidenAly ' contemplated as near, made a further 
^augmentation, while at Coimbatore, of two cutcherriesf of infantry, 
amounting to 11,376 meil. At the same place he employed him- 
s(?Jf, as he informs us, in a profusion of new inventions and 
ci'eaftions of the mind,” among which the example which he selects, 
closes all that was written- of the King of histories, | and as it affords 
a fair specimen of the<i subjects which occupij&d his thoughts, and 
exhibits his ostentations lore in judicial astrology, we take leave of 
a guide ^hich has demanded ince^nt suspicion, by presenting an 
. * Palghau^ was captured'^y tbeEnglisli in the ensuing year, and an officer 
of the staff, in searching the cgcords of the place, for military intelligence, 
found one of the circular orders for conversion under the Sultauii’s seal and 
signature, which was at tKat time deemed a ciuiosity of the highest order. It 
directed, “ that Avery b.^ing in the district, without distinction, should be 
'f honored with Islam, that^ t^e houses of such as fled to avoid that honor should 
’ be burned, that l.hey shtf)uld be traced" to their lurking-places, and that all 
; means of truth and falpehood, fraud or force, should be employed to effect 
f their universal conversion.” ^ 

t Four appears to have been the fortunate number ; four companies, 
(yeuz), one battalion, (teep), four teeps, 6j?ie cushoon, (wliich 1 have generally 
rendered brigade), four cushoons, one cutcherry* Thejestablishment of these 
cushoons, with their artillery, was only 1422; and a cutcherry of course 5,68?i 
but these numbei^s fluctuated with the Sultaun’s capricej, and at one time a 
cushoon with its cavalry attached, was a legion of about 3,000. '' • 

X The meiftoirs of the Sultaurfs reign found in the palace, and written in 
the first person, is supposed by Colonel Kirkpatrick to be the rough draft from 
which the SuUaun-u-Towareekh was prepared by Zein-ul-ab-u-Deen by the 
Sultaun^a command : but if his opinion (page 32, Preface) be correct, that the 
rough draft bears internal evidence of having been composed subsequently to 
the peace of SeringApatam in 1792, the supposed relation of th^j manuscripts 
is more than doubtf ul, as the lasf page of the S^jltaun-u-Towarecich appears to 
me to have been written in 1789, and it contedns no allusion throughout to any 
subsequent event.*. I am not aware of the^nature of <.the internal evidence 
relied upon ; and if it l^jid not l^een so^ strongly staled, I should have been 
^^disposedPW conjecture that Colonel Kirkpatrick’s manuscript which terminates 
'in 17^87%Faapu1binto Zein-ubab-u-Deen’s hands at that date, from which period 
he because the historian instead of tl\e Sultana, who, although an incessant 
writer, was an exceedingly bid scribe ; howevv^r this may be, they entirely 
coincide in substance in|hose portions Whicbhave been published by Colonel 
KirkpatricK. I find<on referring to my notes', that onq of my copies was in 
the hand-writing of Zein-ul-ab-u-Deen. » 
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abstract of his concluding page. — " Aurengzebe, from the commence- 
ment of his reign, which happened on a Sunday ordered the sound- 
ing of the noobut (royal band) five times on that day of the week • 
and for want of due consideration, the practice had since continued. 
His Majejffcy, th% shadow of God reflecting on this subject, ordered 
the substitution of Friday for this ceremonial. Because, Sunday is 
appropriated by the Nazarenes ; Saturday, by the Jews ; and Friday 
is the festival of the Mussulmans ; and the excellence of tbat day is* 
impressed on every mind by numerous* ^traditionary texts. The 
Almighty, on that day ^jreated* the heavens ^ on that dasy occurr»:l 
the martyrdom of the heafls of tlfe cliurch ; on that day commenced 
the flood of Noah ; besides other holy coincidences. Therefor^^'n a 
propitious hour, when the mooi]? was in iihe mansion of ;i'aurus, 
.Mercury and Venus in the mansion «f Virgc^ tlie Sun in Leo, Saturn 
in Aquarius, and Venus jn c^pposition to Libra ; —the royal mandate 
descended, directing the i\oobut to be performed in the royal hall, 
and by all Mussulmams entitled to that distinction, five times pn 
every Friday.” * , ^ , 5 . 

It is evident, from the insofent lettei’s of the Suljbaun to Nizam- 
Ali, shortly after th^ peace \)f Mangalore, ih 178^ that he contem- 
plated the early subjugation of that chief. The termination o( the’ 
war of *1786-7 hai induced some amicable communicatioits, in con-^* 
sequence of which Nizam Ali had despalflied an embassador, named 
Hafiz Fereed-u-Deen ithan, who, in cojiformity to directions pre- 
viously sent to Seringapatam, ^waited the Suitaun’s arrival at Coim- 
batore. This envoy was charged with the proposal of a strict and 
indissoluble union between thpse only Beipaining Mohammedan 
powers of Deckan and the South. A splendid Koifin was sent for 
the Sultaun*s acceptance ; and the return of alsimilar pledge, was to : 
establish the most sacred and solemn oflligations of friendship and 
alliance.* To t^is proposition, 'tJlie Sultaun distinctly replied, that he 
^^sis ready to return the pledge^, and establish an offensive ar\ji 
ciefensive treaty, on the condition of an intermart*iage in the families, 
hai not jvithoutThis preliminary alliance ; but on this subject the 
envoy had no orders, and could give no. reply, ^’‘he ft^ms of 
ordinary courtesy did not admit of his suggesting objections from 
himself ; B,nd the Sultaun, foreseeing no impediment, sent an embassy 
in return, consisting of Kuttub-u^Deen and Ali Reza, who accom- 
panied the^envoy in his return to Hyderabad. Nizam Ali, however, 
distinguished between political union, '&nd tile degradation winch he 
attached to tlip proposed ^ 5 ance ; and it seems extrao^dinaiy, that 
so acute a courtiet ^ Ali Keza should not have b(fen able to ascer- 
tain Nizam All's intentions, and'save fiis masfer th^j awkw^x'idness of 
a public refusal. “ We are desirous,” said Ali Reza, 'iof paiftajiin^* 
of the Sheker-Bhat,” the dish of rice an^ sugar sent as the first pre- 
liminary ceremonial of^iarriage; to which intimation Nizam Ali 
Baade no sort of reply,, and ‘there <he negotiation and the embassy, 
terminated. • , , • 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
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TipiJod^s desi(jm fu'*' indirectly conquering Travancorcf through the insti\i- 
^ mental it^i/^ of the ^amorinl had failed through his o\on persecutions — He now 
^ attempts to employ the Raja of Corhii^i — ihis als6 fails — Threatens to seize him, 
** til Cochin — Intervention of the Travancoreah lines— History of transactions 
led to the disputed question regarding these lines^a^id produced the 
1790 — 'Geographicfil position 'of Travancore* — to the north-east fxed — 
in Malabar ftuctuating-^Notices of these variations — chiefly from Valentyn 
— A n^quetilde-Per on — and Stavomnus — Records — and other manuscript au- 
thorities — Ilyder's designs— Iiis tvar with^the Dutch in 177(3 — State of the 
Travancorean lines — Peace vrith the Dutch, — Guarantee of \lHA.^-Tip-pi)o 
nevertheless pursues his fathers designs — liejyreK^ntation by Sir Archibald, 
Ccf.mpbell — Ills own grounds of t^iprehension in 1788 — Lord Cornwallis s 
demand and occupation of fj indoor , iji virtue of the treaty o/1768 — Nizam 
Aids demandcof the ejcecutwn of the other conditions^ invdving the conquest 
of Mysoor — Barbarous Incident in elephant huntnuj — Previous correspon- 
dence with Sir Archibald Campbell — Purchase of t'rangariore and Ayacoia 
by the Jiaja^ with his concurrence as asserted by the' Raja — dend'd by the 
Government— discussed — Ti^ipods complaint of po'otection given to his rebe/li- 
\ms subjects^ by the Raja and by the English aiJTellicherry — discussed — Go- 
vernor of Madras q^roposes td' cend commissioners — 'Tipqioo attacks the lines — 
turns the flank\ and, kid aqiparentiy cqrried his jioinL when he is reqmlsed 
with great loss, ^ and personal dangei — Sends for rt'inforcemenis and guns — 
Pause of three months ami a half of preparation — Notice of embassies received 
at that period. ^ ^ . 

The measures of oqjivcrsion in Malabar bad been obstructed in 
the north by the escape tof the Nairn to tlie English settlement 
of Tellicherry, whence they embarked for Travancoro, and in 
the south, by the connivance for a '^similar piumose of the raja of 
Cochin, tlitQ acknoA\ 5 icdged tributary* of Hyder ahd Tippoo, altbougli 
bound by more anciant ties to the Du^cli and tlie loja of Travancore. 
Tippoo, was particularly anxious to achieve tlic conquest oV Travrot- 
core, without appearing himself as a princi])al in the war ; and in 
1788 had actually adjusted with the Samorin of Calicut, t^ie restora- 
tion of a part of his former territories, on the condition of liis acting 
for the Sultaun, but in his own ilame, in rendering some antiquated 
^claims the ^rouna of fcbe c^iquest of Travaneore. Thrise projects, 
[like many ^others, were foiled by tke Sultaun’s preci])itation in 
^beginning the y^ork of general circula^ision, \^hicJi the Samorin 
resente^and joined rin the general insurrect^n ; and Tipfioo was 
.•row desHbu^as k last indirect resource, of employing the services of 
khe rafa of Cochin, as his instrument to f.ffect the same object. On 
Ireturning from his late visifrof inspection, sent an order to tlie raja 
^of Cochin to repair f-o his canip ; this,, raja had obeyed a similar 
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summons in tlio precoding ycuv, and liad seen little cause for avSpiring • 
to a re])etition of that honor ; he accordingly \rroto a submissivo 
reply, stating that he paid his pcshcush (tribute) regularly, and was'^ 
ready to ol)ey any other order, but (issigned the best pr^eteji^ces he 
was able, fcfi* intrdnting to be excused from appearing at court. The 
Sultauif temporized, and sent an envoy to the raja with a letter ’ 
acquiescing in his a]j()logy, but desiring that he would send his son,* 
or^ministeu, wlioni l^e would not detain more ttfan two days, 'intimat- 
ing that he wished to purchase from the l^utch tfce fort of Cochin, 
and hoped to accom])lish it by thfe raja s .means. A second* disobedi^ 
ence roused tlie Sultaun’s fndignafion, and he openly declared, that 
if they did nt>t attend his summons, he wduld come and fetch 
by force.” But to reach Cochin it 'was necessary to pass tlig wall of 
Travancore, and for the purpose of making intelligible the grounds 
of tlie subsequent English wi**, of which the attack of this wall was 
tlie immediate cause, it will be necessary to revert to circumstj^nces 
within the scope of th^ft work, which have been purposely omitted 
in the order of their date, and to toueV lightly*on some earlier occur- 
rences in the rtjvolutions* of Mal^ar. • 

The principality of Travancore occupies the southern extremity 
of the Indian peninsula. Its shores to the eastward of Cape Oomorin 
and op|K)sito to Ceylon, afford an easy communication f*)r small 
vessels, between tlxat island and the msili?, with the whole coast of 
Coromandel. Against tlfe hostility of tbc southern province of that 
country, (Tinnevclly), a double, line of worksf facing from north to 
north-east,* aid the natural defence of the ^tremendous range of 
mountains Avhich terminate near the soutl^rp cape ; but from the 
period of the occupation of Tinnevelly, hy^ th^ disjointed authority 
of Mohammed Ali and the English, and the establishment by that 
})eople, of a commercial faertory at Anjengd, on the western coast, the 
jxilations ^f amity had been uninterrupted ; was acknowledg- 

ed^ pn^ytjrious occasions as the; ally of .ihe. Engii^kv.^,atio%-a^ 
specipJyri&Ir^^^^^ the*treaty of 1769 bet\lteetL Bfyddr ,^nd the 

the Sultaiw himself* On the 
coast of Malabar, the boundaries of Travancore had ^follo\r§d the 
fluctuations of its fortunes. 

In 1662 and 3, the Dutch obtained, in open warfare from the 
Portuguese, various possessions on the coast of Malabar, amcTlig 
which we find enumerated^ Cochin and Cranganorc ; apd of course 
Ayacotta,:]: Situated on the^northern extremity of a narrow stripe of 
land called the island of Vjjm^en, extending nearly twenty miles, the 
whole distance *frofti *the eltuary of Cranganore, to* that of Cochin, 
and insulated by an inland coimexiod of thC>se estuaries. : %In the 

* They would make a curious volume, commencing with A’^isco d^Gama, 
and the materials are easily gjjjcessible Ai the Eertuguese, Dutch, French, and 
English authors. 

t Valentyn. . . * 

f Othcial letters (4 the Dutch Government of Cochin* and Columbo, to the 
English, in the year 1790. •* \ . • • 
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same year 1663, the Dutch and the raja of Cochin on the one part, 
concluded a treaty r with tlic raja of Porca on the other, by which it 
' is stipulated, that the latter should pull down two hundred cubits 
of the wall built towards or against the country of Cochin.* Now 
Porca Is about forty miles to the southward of Cochin, aud we must 
suppose that distinct principality to have been then interposed 
'between Cochin and Travancore ; the Dutch by another treaty, 
stipulate with the raja of Cochin, to build a fort at Cranganore, (one 
of the contested points). Anquetil-de-Peron in 1758, states t‘lie 
bounds of Travancore to have beeyi formerly beyond or south of 
KalicovZan, (which would haVe (Confined' the principality to the very 
ap63^. of the penihsula), but for some time they had ibeen at Porca. 
In 1759, f the Samorin^of Calicut over-ran the territories of the raja 
of Cochin, and possessed himself of nearly the whole. In this 
extremity, the raja had recourse to hi^ southern neighbour, the raja 
of Travancore, who aided" him with an army, under his celebrated 
(general Ramg,; and after a variety of sanguinary conflicts in 1760 
and 1761, the Samorin was completely and Anally expelled. As the 
stipulated price of this important service, the raja of Cochin formally 
ceded certain portions of territory to the raja of li’a^ancore, and 
among, others a stripe of land extending from his own recently 
acquirecj- possessions near the hills, to the branch of an estuary which 
separates the narrow islaK^d of Vypeen from the sea, on which ceded 
territory and former possessions, ,jie immediately commenced the 
erection of a line of ^orks, as a northern boundary towards Calicut, 
running east and west from a point of the hills deemed inaccessible, 
chiefly behind, or sohi-h of a river which discharges itself into the 
estuary. On the souiheia bank ot the entrance of this estuary, was 
situated the militaryr post of Ayacotta, belonging to the Dutch, and 
on the northern bank of the same estiKiiy, on a point projecting 
southward, and about three miles ^farther up, was the Dutch fort 
of Cranganore ; such is the origin of the linei^ of Travancore, and 
'such the relatfv®^ position of the 'contested points of Cran^a- 
nore and Ayacotta; and to complbte this toffbgraphical sketch, 
it is . mnly necessary to add, that the territory of Cochin^ Ex- 
tended in fro At, or to the northward of these lines, from ten 
to thirty miles, the remaining portion of the princippJity being 
im the rear, or to the south of these lines. When Stavorinus 
visited Cochin hi 1776,J he found the Dutch Company at war 
with Hyder, and adverts ^.vith tolerable accuracy td'' the nature 
of these traflsactions, by stating that^* t^e lands of Travancore had 
from time to tdme, been suffered to extended to the eastward, 
behin(^he lands of Cochin, &s far as the river ‘6f Cranganore, so that 
rthe I^ing ofcCocihin has but a little space of grounci left to him.” 
We have seen, that on Hyder sre-conqvest of Malabar in 1773, he 
appointed to the Government oree Nom-xs Rovj Berkee, one of his 

P j ^ 

* Valentin. ' f-Manuacript authorities.* 

> Stavormus, cap. 12 &a3. ‘ 
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oldest officers, in whoso talents and attachment he placed the most 
implicit reliance, assisted in the military department by Sirdar 
Khan, a name which Stavorinus transforms into Gha-Dergam. I7i 
1775, Hyder desiring to possess himself of Travancore, valuable * 
possessioif, whic4i would place him as.it were on the left flank of hk 
enemy’s^ line of defence, in his' meditated invasion of Coromander, , 
requested of the Dqtch company a fre^ passage for his troops through 
|iheir possessions to Travcincore. The refusahof this request, and tin? 
delay of a reply to his letter to the 'SuprO^ie Gov(»i’nment of Batavia, 
enraged him ; and Sirdar Kk&,n, with about ten thohsand mi*n, 
ravaged the country with*fire and sword, and laid siege to the Dutch 
fort of ChetWa, about ten miles to, the /lorthward of Cranga^ore ; 
and it was at this time that the llaja of Tuavancore, made an actual 
purchase from the Dutch, of a stripe of land, near the norfli point of 
Vypeen, on which he coi^timied the lines across that island, a breadth 
of about 1,500 yards, aud^in the rear of \he Dutch fort at Ayacotta. 
Reinforcements from Ceylon, in November 1776, induced thc *Didch 
to attempt the rcliel of Chotwa, nvjaich failed : the pla(je fell, and 
they confined themselves to the'strong occupation of Crangauore and ^ 
Ayacotta,* whilst the Icings^' of Cochin ami Travaheore threiu up 
strong and fortified lines on the oiyiwsite side of the river, in order 
to defend their Idnds from an irruption on that side, ^fhe ‘lines, 
if actually commenced fourteen ycart^ sooner, were probably n,ow 
constructed on a new jfian, as hoth pa|*4ies seem to refer to 1775, as 
the date of the construction of the works epsthig in 1789 ; for the 
context does not seem to apply to the lines across *Vypeen, actually 
constructed, for the first time, in 1775. Afte!* the capture of Chetwa, 
Hyder’s general, considering th*e attack cA tlfe lirie»%as an enterprise 
beyond his strength, remained inactive ; and, seemed to be satisfied 
with the possession, of the district of Gochin, situated north of the 
lines. JVfr. Moens, the Gover^^^r of Cochin, for the puri)ose of trying 
the dispositioif of the twp Rajas, proposed to them a plan of offensive 
Operations, to whicn the RajU of IVavancore gav^ Of distinct negative ; 
declaring that life engagements with Mohammed Ali and the English, 
assured ^o him their aid in the defence of his owh possfjssioris if ^ 
attacked by Hyder, but not if he were himself tke “aggressor. In 
January 11777, the letter and presents from Batavia arrived, and Mr. 
Moens thought it best to send them with an envoy to Hyder, ^who 
graciously accepted this advance, and affected to attribute the late 
hostilities ito mutual misapprehension.^ St^yorinus ascribes this un- 
expected facility, 1st, to Risiwar with the Mahrattas; a revolt of 
the Nairs, as •welj Manillas, and 3rd, the improved state of the 
TravanQore wall, iiKjluding in t^iat lin^ of de^pnee the fortifications of 
Cranganore and Ayacotta, constituting a system (5f defensRfe meaqs^ 
which, in his opinion, Hyder could not attack \vith'*much*hope of 
success. The lines howjj^ver, although viery sufficient with regard to 
the dimensions and construction, of the dijeh and rampart, were 

^ • --- - -- ft - --- 

• * Stavorinus. 
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•really more imj)oying than cfleetual, avS tliroughout the dangerous 
extent of thirty inibs, fev\ points were closed in the rear, and those 
7inporfectly, so that nearly tlie whole would fall on carrying a single 

.f c 

From that period, although no sj)ecific questioirhad bfeen raised 
i regarding the lines, and although a special article in the treaty of 
>784 included the Raja of Travancore (of cour.se as his 'territory 
Hhen stood.) among the' friends of the English, on whom the Sultaun 
stipulated that ho wo u hi not make war ; he had nevertheless not 
ceased to ap[)reciate the original ))6‘kcy of his father, nor to under- 
*' value the advantage of a -possession which would enable him to 
maSKi^ the first sfei) froni his own frontiers at once cJn Tinnevelly 
and Arcqt. The KSultaun’s investigation of the routes, and the still 
more alarming attempt' to induce tlie Raja of Cochin, to claim the 
ground on which the lines were crecteiVhad suggested the fears and 
the hopes, which in the preceding year, the Raja of Travancore had 
^conveyed to' the Government of Madras ; niA Sir Archibald Camp- 
jbell, in frankly communicating fto the Sultaun the representations 
jof the Raja, added, that afoy aggn\^sion on that ally, would be con- 
Isidered by the English' as a violation of the treaty of 1784, and 
equivalent to a decJaration of war. The answcV of the Sultaun was 
not at tly.it time understood, although it now abundantly unfolds 
his subse([aent prctousion.? it stated that the interposition of the 
territories of his dependent, «tlie Raja of Cochin, prevented the possi- 
bility of collision between him and 'rravaucore, and , professed, in 
terms of snfRciont courtesy, his desire for the maintenance of the 
relations of amity witlfthe English State. In fact his measures and 
preparations wc-'^e not siifficieiitly matured. The character of 

Sir Archibald Campball, the first military Governor of Madras, had 
unquestionably influenced tlie prudential tenor of liis correspondence, 
and checked the precipitation of measures ; that distinguished 
officer had retnracd to England in February 1789, the levies were 
nearly completed,* and independently of his own designs agakist the 
English, which wei'e at no time doubtful, he had reasons which We 
shall endeavour to explain, for apprehending that he might Ibe 
anticipated hy tlaat power. 

On the death of Basalut Jung, the reversionary right of the 
English Government to the province of Guntoor, was no longer doubt- 
ful, and Lord Cornwallis, after some prudential delay, deputed in 
1788 a political resident (Sif* John Keimaway) to Nizalfn Ali, for 
the double pui^ose of adjusting all accounts regarding the pesheush 
of the other cir-^ars, and demanding tfie' cession* of Guntoor ; and 
the military preparations which accompanied*^ the demand were 
•efficien^t in j^ecuring compliance. Nizam Ali, who had recently 
obtain(5d sufficient experience of ,his inferiority to Tippoo Sultaun, 
and was mortified at the necessity arising ‘«from a similar feeling, of 
(Ceding, Guntoor, which he anxiopcly wished to retain, determined on 
sending special embassies, both to Tippoo Sultaur, and the English, 
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with the apparent view of forming, with one or the other, aji circum-’ 
stances might dictate, such an iiitiifiate alliance, fus shoulrl secure him 
not only against the eventual hostility of tlie other, but shoulc? 
afford that sort of general j)rotection! which he could ngt l^i\t feel to 
be necess&ry to^a feeble and declining state. The sacriil pledge 
offered to Tippoo Sultaun, affords strong evidence of his preference td 
that Mohammedan ^illiance, and his lofty rejection of the conditioif^- 
which that alliance might have been secth'ed, rendered his con-* 
nection with the English, an affair of nocei|^ity rattier than of choice. 
Meer-Abd-ul- Kasim, the*envo3>to L^rd. Cornwallis, opened his nego- 
tiation by adverting to tin! recent 'demand of the cession of the Gun- 
toor sircar, iPi? virtue of the treaty of 1^68, and by demanding"^ the ? 
execution of the remaining provisions of tha^ treaty, widely it will he I 
, recollected, extended tlie full length# of the ionquest of Mysoor. By ^ 
the peace of JLXfiSL with Hyd^r, the English recognized his sovereignty 
over the territories he the^ possessed, and thus virtually abrogated 
every part of the treaty^ of 1768, with Nizam Ali, which related ,to 
the conquest of these territories. Tl|e confecferacy of 17,80, ofwhicli 
atone time {^izam Ali did not* scruple *to avow himself to be the 
author, might be deemed a. second abrogalfion of the spirit of that 
treaty ; and the termination of that contest by the peace of iTSAwith 
Tippoo^ultaun, cohstituted, on the part of the English, a third abro- 
gation of the treaty of 1768. The act of parliament prohibiting tlie 
Governor-General from •declaring war,,(w: entering into any treaty 
for making war, against any native state, except when hostilities had 
commenc^ or impended, and the express ordm\s of Iws sovereign and 
the India Company to the same effect, were jjomany arguments in bar 
to the execution or renewal offhe offensive engagejaients ]iroposed. 
But in a letter to Nizam Ali, dated the 1st July 1789, whieli may be 
deemed the final result ^of Abcl-ul-Kasim’s mission, and which is 
expressly declared to be equally hitiding as a* treaty, jittcv reciting 
these prohibitions, jind explaining the grounds of the demands regard- 
ing Guntoor, his Lordship proceeds, not to announce the annulment 
of the treaty of 1768, but to declare his “ intentions that it should be 
carried into full effect to explain one of its articles, w^liich iiegulates 
the demand of a subsidiary force to be furnished by *th*e Company to 
Nizam Ali, and to enumerate the powers against whom that force 
shall not be employed, which enumeration recites^ by name e\x))y 
power of Deckan and the South,, mtA the single e^eption of Tvppioo 
Sultaun. Che lettei* further goes on state that ‘‘ circumstances 
have totally prevented the e^iecution of those articles df the treaty of 
1768, which rdlate#tq the ©ewanny of the Carnatic JBalaghaut ; but 
should it hereafter happen that •the Company, with his Highness’s 
assistance, should obtain possession of the countries yienticgied in » 
those articles, they will st^jictly perform the stipulations in iavdr of 
his Highness and the Mabrattas.” * It is Ifighly instructive to observe 

♦ * It was afterwards «o ^abnounceh* by a resdfut\on of the Hftuse of 
Commons. 
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'a statesman justly extolled for moderate and pacific dispositions, thus 
indirectly violating j^law enacted for the enforcement of these virtues, 
%y entering into a very intelligible ofiensive alliance, which, although 
the effeetivQ^ revival of the abrogated conditions of an old treaty, was 
.certainly neither a declaration of war, nor that technical instrument 
named a treaty for inaking war, executed subsequently to the pro- 
IT ibitory act of parliament ; and his Lordship s observations on the 
*same restrictions, written eight months afterwards in his despatches 
to the resident at 'Poona, ,not only furnish the best comment on their 
inconvenience but seem to intimate An unconsciousness of the eva- 
sion which has been noticed^ " Some considerable advantages,’’ his 
LorSJiip observes, ‘‘ have no doubt been experienced by the system 
of neutrality which the Legislature required of the Governments of 
this country ; but it has at the same time been attended with the 
unavoidable inconvenience^ of our being constantly exposed to the 
necessity of commencing a war, without having previously secured 
tin assistance of efficient allies “ for some years past we have beiui 
almcJst daily obliged to“declarc^tO’the Mahrattas and the Nizam, that 
we were precluded, &c., &t*., &c.” It may not perhaps be necessary 
to examine, whether th6 direct violation of that article of the treaty 
of Mangalore, which most sensibly affected national honor and indi- 
vidual foiling by the brutal detention of native British subjects, as 
well as the population of 'Coromandel, were not at all times, since 
March 1784, not only a legitimate, but an imperious ground of war, 
of which the time was fairly and honorably in the hands of the 
Britisii Government ; nor is it necessary to recite the innumerable 
minor insults to ,whic1i,,our frontiers had been incessantly exposed, 
in consequence '^f expeiderlced impunity; but adverting to the course 
of transactions which have been described, it was not to be expected 
that Tippoo Sultaun should view, as a slip* of the pen, the exception 
of his name from the enumeration of friendly powers not to be attack- 
ed ; or misapprehend the eventual arrangements dependent on the 
conquest 6f his ddminions. The early occupation of Travancore which 
the contempla^ted as an easy achievefiient, was certainly, the most 
'efficient* preparation he could make for such a contest, and he com- 
jmenced his marfih from Coimbatore with a* force abundantly suffi- 
* cient for the service. i 

' In passing the woods of Annamallai, he took the diversion of 
elephant liunting,na field sport sufficiently remote from the objects of 
history, but forced into that province by the circuhistances of 
characteristic "'inutality which it developed. The elephant suggests 
to the mind 6ft>the Hindoo, associations which render it in some 
degree ,a sacred animal,+ and to kill a female elephant is among the 
^ wdrst violations of the law which prohibits the extinction of animal 

* Regular infantry, 20,00Qj efficient speariAeu and matchlock-men 10,000 : 
horse, 6,000 ; field gulis, 20. 

t Oanesa, represented with an elephant’s ^runk, correspondKS to the Janm^ 
and in some respectsHo tl^e Tcrminm of western mythology. 
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life. It was this vcr\ rpasoii Uiat inlluonced the Suitaiiy’s selection/ 
tV)r the pcrfoMnaiicc ui‘a coiniiioii military exerci»e, to prove the' tem- 
per of the blade, and the skill of the swordsman, which is usually"^ 
practised on a sheep ; the expert swoVdsman being he w^o com- 
pletely sef)arate«the animal into two distinct parts by a single cut 
across ^he back. The female elephajit was chained to the ground by 
her four’feet, and the chiefs of the army being assemblcjd for that 
inirpose, the Sult^yin made the first cut, the •example was followed* 
with reluctance e^en by* the Mohammedafi| ; but fliis barbarian had 
the cruelty to insist, that eventnany of. the bramins presmit shouM 
cut in their turn; and it i^ to this enorinity that they continue until 
this day to as(wi'oe his subsequent repulse frdm the wall of Travancore. 

Long before his* departure Jrom Coilnbatore, his intentions 
.were of ])ublic notoriety, not only*in his tJwn army, but in every 
part of the south ; and orf his approadi, the Dutch Governor of 
Cochin, Mr. Von Anglebec^ called on the llaja of Travancore, to per- 
form the conditions of treaty of thirty-four years standing, whieh 
obliged him, in the event of an ap^rrfliended *attack, to reinforce the 
jjosts of Crauganore and Ayacotta ; whi*ch was accordingly done. 
The Government of ^adras, to whom the Ritja earnestly applied for 
assistance, did not contemplate these Dutch posts as the left fiauk of 
a line, vr hich, if caiTied, must necessarily be followed by thefibandon- 
ment of the whole ])osition ; and dief *not propose arrangemenrts 
to the Dutch, for combrning tho defensfve means in which the two 
nations were equally interested. An aid of t^o battalions had been 
sent in c(#nse([uence of Sir Archibald Campl^ll’s pfevious negotia- 
tions, but they were now expressly prohibbK^ from being employed 
on any other than the particular part of tnat*line ol^ defence, which 
was built on the Raja's own territory ; while the Sultaun very plau- 
sibly argued, that the Ihie actually intfirsected the country of his 
tributary, and was built on hw^roperty, and not on that of Travan- 
(jore ; and that the,Raja of Travancore had no right to build a walj 
oh the territory of Tippoo jSultaun, nor to exclude him from going 
to every j)a.rt of Ids own territory of Cgchin, on either side of that 
w^l. The Raja thus terrified, at being refused aid froip the (Govern- 
ment of Madras, for the protection of his line of defence because one 
part of it was not his own, renewed a long pending negotiation for the 
purchase of Cranganore and Ayacotta. A transfer of territory* by 
two parties, which changes the political relations»of a third,' is cer- 
tainly liablfe to be questioned ; unless, *as in*l5his instance, where the 
transfer is clearly and indispensably necessary to the political exist- 
ence of the Slate*; Jbut ffom the moment of its » occurrence, this 
transfer was brought into the fFont of the Silltaup’s grievances ; he , 
represented to the Government of Madras, that these posts we^e built* 
on the lands of his tributary th^ Raja of Cochin, for whicli lands 
the Dutch paid a rent, ii#the same manner as any other of his lyots, 
for the field which they ^tilled ; and Mr. H^llond, the Governor, 
declared in his reiii}^ tliat if on investigation^hesb allegations should 
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be substantiated, he would comi^el the Raja of Travancore to return 
them to the Dutch, ‘j Tlie Sultaim was incapable of compreliendiiig 
the value of truth, even as a virtue of convenience : and the inde- 
pendeni), posisession of those places by the Dutch as a conquest from 
the Portuguese a centuiy before the existence of hisn)wn dynasty, so 
completely establislied tlie absolute falsehood of this assumptk)n as 
to overturn along with it, the reasonings founded on rigid truth, by 
which he might have contended with better success for the right of 
passing to every part of Iv’s tributary possessions. 

Mr. Hollond took the liue./)f deddedly disapproving tliese pur- 
chases without the previous concurrence of^ the English Government : 
the Raja broadly affirmed the concurrence of Sir Archib'Jild Campbell, 
communicated to him through Brigade Major ‘Bannerrnan, deputed 
on a political mission t& his court in 1788. Mr. Hollond denied the 
existence of such concurrence, on the ^public records : but did not 
refer ‘to Major Bannerman for farther information regarding the 
gi^unds on which this assertion was suppof^ed. In this state of 
public information regarding %the alleged concurrence of Sir A. 
Campbell, the .subject was taken up in the British PaHiament ; the 
Court of Directors was required to investigate ; a reference was made 
to Sir A. Campbell, then in England, who did not recollect the exist- 
ence of ^ch a sanction, and inferred that Major Bannerman must 
have overstepped his authority if such sanction had been intimated 
to the Raja. The Court of ‘‘Director/s followed up in tlie investiga- 
tion, by ordering the proper enquirie.'f- to be made at Madras. Sir 
Charles Oakley, ‘ when * acting as Governor during Genera'^. Medows' 
absence in the field, inr 1^91, demanded from Major Bannerman an 
explanation of the coi‘ite^cd fact ; and the following is the result of 
that correspondence : ' 

It will be recollected, tnat the only part of the lines really built 
on the territory of Cochin, was tlifU^ which crossed the i'ldand of 
V^ypeen in the rear of Ayacotta. H the Raja of Ccchin, or Tip poo, his 
sovereign, 'should conquer or purchase -from the Dutch the post of 
Ayacotta in their front, the right ot* the Raja of Trav|incore Jbo 
prevent' his pg.ssing through that part of the lines to the territory of 
Cochin would at lea&t be questionable, and could only be grounded 
on the imperious plea of self-preservation. The Dutch had shown a 
disposition to part with Ayacotta and Cranganorc ; and it was 
feared that they might even sell them to Tippoo, rather than incur 
the risk and expense ofMefeiAling them. Major BannerlYian, whose 
mission had' aMirect reference to the mdlins of defending Travancore, 
perceiving that hi the event of an attack!, the Ra;/a would have the 
alternative of defpndiAg lines *built on the territory of the Sultaun's 
tributary, or«of abandoning their whole extent by laying open their 
left flank, stroTigly urged him to mq^e the purchase of Ayacotta. The 
Raja entered warmly into ftie measure, buf> the negotiation could not 
be concluded without'a referenoef'to Batayia ; and Major Bannerman, 
independently of the considerations above stated,^-deemjng Ayacoita 
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beyond competition the most eligible post for the British troops ' 
about to be subsidized by the Raja, suggestefl to Sir Archibald^ 
Campbell the expediency of his writing to the Dutch Government 
to hasten the transfer. In answer to Ibhis proposition, Siii Archibald 
Campbell States ftis doubts regarding the eligibility of Ayacotta for . 
tlie intfjnded purpose. “• The troops,” he adds, “ ought to be stationed 
ill the place from ^vhence they could with the greatest ,ease and 
expedition invade, Tippgo’s country; and unfess, the benefit likely 
to arise from possessing the island* of Ay;iCotta should be made to 
appear greater than I as •yet coinsidejjed.it from your description, d 
would be unnecessary for me to apply t(j the Dutcji Government on 
the subject.”-|-* If (as Major Bamiermaii argues), Sir Archibald Cafnp- 
bell’s Government had disapproveJ the pro[)Oscd purchase, was in- 
/iumbent on them to say so ; but Sir Archibalil merely declined inter- 
ference, not because the uieacinre was iinp^^litic in itself, but because 
he deemed his own interference for its accomplishment to be mine- 
cessavy. The envoy tli^retbre con.sidered such an an.s^vcr regarding^^i 
measure strongly urged by himsel#, ^ do mfich more than iiilply 
sanction, and did state that inference to *the Raja, goes on to 
relate, that in July 1789, aftei* being relieved ^y Mr. Powney, and on 
returning to Madras, he did, in repeated conferences with Mr. Hollgnd, 
the Governor, distinctly apprise him of the Raja’s intentionito make 
the purchase; of the steps that had b55n taken with the Dutch 
Government, and of the* great iMiportiw^e of tlie measure : that no 
disapprobation was expressed tp him on that occasion, or conveyed 
to Mr. Powney ; although the Governor diiL long • afterwards ex- 
press great disapprobation at tl>e ^actual compfptio^jL of the measure 
thus previously explained. It is therefoi^ c?lear, that the Raja of 
Travancore stands fully absolved from the charge of making the 
purchase, without the previous sanction of the British Government ; 
and that •Major Bannerman sktnds equally absolved from the im- 
putation of overstepping his authority in conveying the sanction of^ 
hi? Government, or of erroneous judgment in the iifiportan'ce which 
he attached to tht? possession oT Ayacotta^ wliich in poipt of fact was 
selected as the best position on the coast by the able offic>e 4 .’ who 
soon afterwards arrived with reinforcements from Bombay. It is 
affirmed moreover in this correspondence, that the Sultaun himself 
recognized the right of sale, by offering to the Dutch double tlie 
sum contracted to be paid by the Raja. • ^ 

The pfotection afforded by the Raja •^)f Travancore, to the| 
Sultaun’s rebelliou.s subjects^ was a branch of com{Mtnnfc whichi^, 
touched more iittelligijble grBimd ; but this ground was not defend-;, 
ed by the Governor * 0 ! Madras,, althcmgh rudely assailed Vy fhe 
Sultaun’s coarse assertion, that the English chief ot Telficherj^ had' 
taken bribes for the protetition o^ fugitive Nairs, and for permit- 

* The island having Ayac(>tta at its nortlicrn extrjiriTty, is usually named 
frojji Vypeeiiy at its southeiin ciwf. • , • 

t I2th August 1 7»8. 
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ting them to embark for Travancore ; a permission which would 
4 probably have been** tacitly accorded by any Englishman, without a 
bribe : and if the facilities unquestionably afforded to this cruelly 
oppressed people, might, under other circumstances, be deemed 
-imprudent, the broad fact of Tellicherry having bfeen placed, in all 
respects, excepting open liostility, in a state of blockade^ by a 
cordon of the Sultauns troops, during the whple period from the 
peace of 1784, till the ‘war of 1790, absolves, the public authorities 
q.t that place, from every obligation of delicacy, regarding these 
unhappy fugitives. The char\taljle aid and protection afforded to 
them by the Raja of Trayancore, rather belonged to the class of 
moral duties, than political rights^ The Governor of Madras, how- 
'^ever, reqpjired him to discontinue the hospitable asylum which the 
, unhappy Nairs had liiHierto found in Travancore, and that chief 
adopted the alternative of ^disavowing, Mncb endeav^ouring to conceal 
a fact wliich he did not feel to be disgracohd. These discussions 
^\^'ere protracted till the month of DcceiiJj)er ; Mr. Hollond harl 
qnx)j 30 sed the appointiVient oficbmmissioners for the investigation 
and amicable * adjustment*' of all the points in di^jpute, but tlie 
Sultaun had detennindtl on a different issue. .. His camp was esta- 
blisihed at about six miles to the northward^ of the pi incipal gate 
of the iines ; and on the night between the’28tli and* 29th of 
December, he ordered the I'ollovving disposition : — 

Two cushoons of reguTilr infartiry, all the (*avalry and irregular 
ixifantry, accompanied’ by the spearmen of tlje royal retinue, to 
indicate his own pivscncc, were ordered to manoeuviV, at day- 
light in front ()4‘ tht fi^iiicipal gate,' and at ten o'clock at night 
he marclied ^ith 1 4,000 infantry and 500 pioneers, by a cir- 
cuitous route, discovered ^ to him by a native of the country, to 
turn the right flank of the lines which ‘termimited at a })iecipico 
supposed to be inaccessible. The *demoustrations^ in fi^jnt drew 
•the atteption 9 f the enemy as Rid ‘been «^expected ; and ^hc 
found himself soon after day-light \n possession^ of a considerable 
extent of rampart on the -right flank almost without />ppositioii. 
It was hisi object to gain the gate about nine miles from the 
point of entrance ; Ho open it to the division manoeuvring in its 
iVpnt, arid to establish his whole army within the lines5n one day. 
Although the opposition w^as feeble, it was near nine o'clock before 
the whole of the*' troops had entered, and were prepared to advance 
in force. After he fiad advanced betyfcen two and ^ three miles, 
some distant movements were percei^d, and the Sultaun thinking 
it possible that he might not fully accomplish’ his object on that 
day, and be obliged to take post and bring up‘ bis guns, ordered the 
^pione^rs t<^ throw down a certain portion of the rampart into the 
ditch, (about 16 feet wi^e and *20 feet «'deep,) and to make a wide 
and solid road, aM easy communication with the camp. The pio- 
neers had been ^matching nea^-ly twetsie hqurs, and were not much 
disposed' to vigorous «exertioi\ : tl\e berm as well as the ditch was 
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overgrown with thorny shrubs and bamboos, and the work proceed -• • 
ed very tardily. In the meanwhile the troops advanced in one 
column along the rampart, the Travancoreans retreating from each * 
successive tower ; the resistance at eadh successively incre^-siijg, until 
the column* approached a building within the works, constituting a 
square •enclosure, made -use of as a magazine, storehouse, and bar- 
rack. Tile fugitives^knew that support. was at hand, but were not as* 
yjt in sufficient ^treng^h to maintain themselves : they ‘however * 
made a stand at this square, and drew in to Jit a smAll gun, and some 
grape from their now uspeless Imes, ^hich did good service agahisf 
the head of the column ; tfie casualties of tlie day Ijad fallen heavily 
on the leading* corps ; and the Sultaun ordered up a fresh and select 
one, with orders to caVry the building at the point of tliej^ayonet, 
Jbhe corps relieved being directed to fiill intvf the rear. The order, 
besides being ill-executed^ misapprelujnded ; and at the moment 
this corj)s was about to retire along the flank of the column, a jwty 
of about twenty men,/ which the Travancoreans had* sent into tli® 
tliick cover whicli here approached *v/i thin a Few yards of the rkm- 
pjirt, threw in .a regular platoon on the Haftk, which killed the officer 
commanding, and tlyew the corps into inextricable disorder and 
Hight. The relieving corps, awkwardly advancing along the s^ime 
flank, w^cis met and checked by an impef^uous mass of fugitii^es ; thej 
next corps caught the infection, the panic became general and thei 
confusion irreti ievable. Vhe Sult^mn, hiiilself, was borne away in the* 
crowd ; the rear, now become the front, rushed into the intended 
road acrofc^ the ditch, which had been no farrier pi'bparod than by 
cutting down the nndcr wood, and throwi^ a pavt of the rampart 
on the berm ; the foremost leaped or were forced ?hto the ditch ; 
and such was the pressure of the succeeding mjfss, that there was no 
alternative but to follow. * The uiidermost-, of course, were trampled 
to deatlf; and in a short timefthe bodies, by which the ditch was 
in;aily filled, enabler! the Icm;iindcr to pass over. The Sultaun was* 
l)rcci})itatcd witl^ the rest, ari4 was only saved by the exertions of 
s('mo sle‘-idy find active chelas, who raised him on tln^ir shoulders, 
and enabled him to ascend the counterscarp, afte^ having •twice 
tallen back in the attempt to clamber up; and •the lameness, whicli 
occasionally continued until his death, was occfisioned by the severe 
contusions he received on this occasion. His palankeen remained 
in the dit^h, tlie bearers having been trodden tR death, his seals, 
rings, and personal ornainents, fell as trophies into the, hands of the 
enemy ; and tjie fortune gtfa day, which was turned by 20 men, 
cost the Sultauifs* iti-my • upwards of^two thousancl. The English 
despatches of that period describe the ditch to have been filled with ^ 
bales of cotton by the Mysooreans, for the purpose of passfug. in, 
and that the accidental irmamatioft of thj^ substance, had compelled 
them to seek another passage. All the Mysooj*(?tns Avith whom the 
author has conversed, deny^the exijJtence of a bfilc of cotton •in the 
army; but all afffrm, Jkat thcF^^aass of .^bodies ju tjie ditch wore 
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^ consumed' by fire after the retreat ; fuel, as they suppose, having 
^ been addeS for thep. purpose by the Travancoreans. But when the 
'^^mass of wood felled for clearing the road, the curnbustible materials 
of theij*, dress, and the contents of their cartouch boxes are consider- 
^ ed, an accidental spark, near the close of the retreat, may furnish a 
sufliicient explanation of the fact to those who have witnessed simi- 
lar scenes.^ 

" The Sultann on clearing the ditch, made the J^est of his way on 
foot towards camp, hut A^as soon furnished with the conveyance of a 
Common (looJey, to bear him ;pnperceived'to his tent. In a mixed 
paroxysm of rag(^, and hun^\iliation, he swore that he would remain 
fixed on that- encampment until he should carry this ' contemptible 
wall. He accordingly ordered the recal of "Burhan-u-Deen from 
Coorg, and of nearly t?ie whole of his detachments for the conver- 
sion of the infidels fromi Malabar. 'Battering-guns were to be 
brought from Scringapatam and Bangalore ; and three months and 
a half of ostensible negotiation and real 'preparation for attack 
affotds a pause, in which we first advert to the issue of some 
prior embassies destined "to strengthen his means of t aggression, of 
which his envoys mad^ their personal reports j during this interval ; 
and, we shall then proceed to relate the influence on the English 
councils ^f the abortive atti^mpt which has just been described. 

* The mass of fugitives wLochoakerl the Mysoor gate of Bangalore, after 
the assault in 1791, was "horrible example, without any fuel, but the dress 

and the cartouch boxes. * 

* \ 
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Mission and subsequent embqssy to ^€onstantino2)fe cmd eventually ^to Jr'aris-^ 
Embassy arrives at Bussora^ mnd after %onh delay at Constantinople — 'Negotia- 
tion somewhat ludicrous — Fabulous genealogy— sThg plague-^-Loss of 565 of the 
suite— ^Embark for Alexandria — where t^ey hear of the embassy to France by sea, 
and prepare to return-^by Cairo — Suez — Jedda—^Mecca — Medina-^Exaction 
of the Shereef of Mecca, evpded by a singgtdar devi^ of Gholaum Ali — Arrive 
at Calicut on the day of the Sultayn^s repulse from the lines — Out of eleven hun- 
dred, bring hack sixiy-eight-^Expence of the erntassy — - Value received — Joke of 
the man-eaters — Effect of the intelligence of the attack of the lines oj Travdkcore 
on the Government of MidroLS — ^and Lord Cornwallis — Explicit instructions 
Madras, in the preceding November — Tl^ifianimndveH on the orders mstedd of 
obeying them — Last and most instiruclive example of the defective constitution, 
abolished by the powers committed^to Lord CornwallM — Sultaun^s tardy notice of 
the attack of the lines — Singular history of his own defeat — Resumes the attack 
by regular approaches — ^assaults and succeeds — -Conduct of the Officer command- 
ing the'* English detachment — Reinforcement mider Colonel Ilartley^tcnequal 
to any but defensive operations — No contewt with me Sultauds troops — 'Cranganore 
taken — Tippoo overruns the ^lain counlry — Exqsfiplc of mortality from small-jjox 
— Public ceremony on destroyimj the lines — -Visit off ^acnamara — who admon- 
ishes him regarding the preparatibns of the English — and receives a letter to 
Louis the XVI, demanding aid in such event — Infnctjke was unprepared for war 
— Explanations — Lord Cornwallis relieved from le^l(if:ive restraints — negotiates 
offensive and defensive treaties at Poona and HyaerQ^lfad — NiJum Ali professes 
apprehension of Mahraita treachery — accepts an indireef^uarantee — -Observations 
on the character of Lord Corjpjoallis. • 

In 1784 1 the Sultaim sent ai\«embcassy to Constantinople, imdev 
Othman Khan,* formerly .his valet, apparently for the purpose of^ 
obtaining some prdiminary ’information. The intelligence trans- 
mitted by this en^foy of certain*conferenccs them in progress, between 
the*Englisli embassador, and the Grand Seignor, appears to^have 
hastened the second and principal embassy to tlj<it power, consisting, 
according 1 k) the Sultaun’s usual spirit of suspicion, of four* persons 
who departed in 1785 ; and on their arrival at Constantinople, 
Othman Khan returned. The. second embassy wai instructed, after 
finishing th% business conynitted. to th«ir clM*ge at Constantinople, 
to proceed on a special mission to the court of France: but the 
Sultaun, on hearing* the peJ^onal report of Othman •Khan, changed 
this resolution, and deputed, by the mote expeditions route ofia sea- 
voyage, from Pondicherry, a direct embassy to France, lonsisting of* 
three-}- persons including Othman ^han, in the beginning of 1787 ; 

* Gholaum Ali Khan ; £utf Ali Beg ; Sha NooriUll^, and Mohammed 
Himneef. Sha Noor Ullah had been formerly employed a nfiasion 
to Persia. • • • a * 

t Mohammed Derveish ^han, AkMr Ali Kllan, and (^tliinan Khan. 
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aiul these puvoys, after executing the objects of tlieir mission, })ad 
returned and joined him at Coimbatore. It were superfluous to 
describe the objects of tliis embassy, or its courteous reception : or 
the ridiouk and contempt excited by its combination of sjdendid 
. pretension, miserable avarice, and piean rapacity. ‘ The embassadors 
retuVned in a state of feud, originally exOited on tlie opca^ion of 
^ receiving 'some valuable presents hy order of. Louis X VI. when 
the two seniom had unfolded the former avocations of tlreir juiiii^r 
colleague;^ with a view to obtaining, the largest shares for themselves ; 
and in retaliation for this secular ,injhiy, ^IWiammed Othman assum- 
ing the fervour religipuii zeal, informed against his colleagues, for 
being indecorously captivated by the beauty of female infidels, and 
even accepting presents of forbidden liquors; and they were accord- 
ingly disgraced. a « , 

The probable objects- of an embassy <,o Constantinople ai'e not 
so obvious as those of the French mission ; and similar means do not 
6xist, of checJking by ^European information,'^ facts which may seem 
too ludicrous to be received ^itlv^ut suspicion. Such as they are, 
they must rest on the memory and authority of Lutf ’Ali Beg one of 
the embassadors, and Seyed Jaffier the secret; )ry, whose journal of 
the* embassy was found in Seringapatam in 17i*2, and transmitted 
with other, documents tpr Calcutta, where it is still supposed to 
Be accessible. 

This second embassy to Constantinople, embarked in 1785 on 
four ships, carrying among other presents, four clephanti^, which all 
died before their arh^al at Bussora, and one of the ships was 
destroyed by ^re in consequence of showing a blue light when load- 
ing up the Skat-ul-Araby the confluence of the Euplirates and Tigris. 
At Bussora, the envoys were hospitably ♦received by the governor, 
Soliman Pasha ; but were detained yearly three months, uutil orders 
should be received regarding the aiTange?nents of their jouraey to 
"^Constantinople for including the escort, which Tippoo’s letters 
state at upwards of five hundred, thb suite of eVory description, is 
estimated by the secretary at eleven hundred persons. During tfieir 
detention at‘Btissor{i, the envoys visited the holy shrines of NejeflE* 
and Kerbela : and when leave arrived, they were conveyed by water 
to* Bagd^, and thence overland by Moosul and Diarbeker, to 
Constantinople, an the route so often trodden by the Roman legions. 
Some months elapsed after their arrival before they could be present- 
ed to the GrSnd Seignor : he was seated in a balcony, and they made 
their obeisance* from below. To the^ \j[uesti<?i]s “ Are you weU V* 
addressed in a low tone to an officer near him, iind repeated through 
tthe njedimif. of three others before it reached the embassadors, the 
custom^ answer was returned/* praying for your prosperity.'’ — 
** You have sustained mufeh fati^e ?” Answer, ** It is transformed 
into jielight:” the signal of taking leaye instantly succeeded, and 
they departed affer performing the Indian Tualeemat (three tow 
salams, the hand each fdflie teaching the ground). After ji^e 
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incmtjis, tlioy had tiieir audionce of leave, at wliicli not one wonl was 
iilteied, and the Tusleemat began and conclVled the* ceremony. 
Their first audience of the Vizier, was of coui'se limited to the 
delivery of credentials, and a formal s]r)eech. , ^ ^ 

The proceedXigs of tlie interview of business are thus described, 
the Vizier and Reis Efiendi being present, and ]\atib the secretary 
being the interpreter in the Persian hinguage, — Vizier, '' Ojaen youi* 
bysiness/’ ^-G'Aoiai^ni Ali, “ Our master is anxious for the establish- 
ment of a direct intercourse between the t^^o courifties, and offers as 
a riezer, tlie fort and territory of Majigalore.’'^ — Vizier, '' ]*t shall b6 
considered; proceed.” — Gholaum Ali, “He wishesLin return, to be 
favored with*the port and territory of Bussora.^' — Ratib (before 
translating to his superior) “ Bethink yourselves of where^you are, 
find whom you are addressing, and? speak nvith discretion.” — Sha 
Noor Ullah, “ Why, what m^hty affair a sea port ? When I was 
on an embassy to Persia, Kurreem Khan, the king, offered me. two 
sea-ports as a persona/ present.” — Reis Rffendi (after hearing the 
interpretation), “ And pray, Sir^ wl/o may *you be ? and where 
have you left^ your senses 'i Who is your king Kuiyreem Khan ? 
and before whom djD you fepeak ? Kurreein Khan was a black- 
guard.” — Gholaum ,Ali finding that matters were going wiQng, 
interpo^d to explain away the propos^ion, into a request for the 
Sultauns ships being hpspitably received at the port ofBussora*. 
The fate of this first proposition fleterred*him from adverting to the 
second in their instructions, as an alternative) in the event of the 
first being^ rejected, namely, the establishmei^ of a (Commercial fac- 
tory at Bussora, with exclusive privileges^ a»d Gholaum Ali pro- 
ceeded to the third — the demand of permission to ^ig a canal for 
the purpose of bringing ^the waters of the Euphrates to the holy 
shrine of Nejef. On this proposition being translated, the vizier 
smiled, and spdke Turkish t()*the Reis Effendi, stating (as was 
uiiderstood) that if the ’thing were proper, it would be effected., 
without the aid rf)f the mighty Tippoo Sultaun, ^but he had the 
civility to answer, through the interpreter, that the application 
must be made to Soliman Pasha. In fact, they ha<J ^ound^d him 
regarding ^his proposition while waiting at Bus^ra ; and the Pasha, 
who appears to have been a man of wit, as well as courtesy, replied 
with suitable gravity, that the suggestion had once been made in 
days of yorq^ but had been forbidden in the ^ireaili or revelation of 
a saint, and that without some communication of assent from the 
invisible world ithe project c^ld not be resumed. ^ 

There was no alher professed interview, of business, and this 
could scarcely be deemed propitious ; but during their residence at^ 
Constantinople they were Seated with courtesy and disnnctioh amd 
entertained with a variety of public spectacles^ at one of which 
they exhibited the evolutioi^s of thi^r sepoy es^iort ; before depart- 
ing, conversations ^nsded of a general nature, in ■which the Vizier 
made some enquiries regarding the Sultai^i’s* ancestry and empire. 
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Whether J^Jholaiuii Ali was prepared for such a question is uncer- 
tain, but he recitefi' with promptitude and fluency a very plausible 
" genealogy, utterly destitute of truth, which the Sultaun, on the 
return^ ©f the embassy, actually ordered to be inserted in his history, 
and is the second edition noticed in page 21 of t(ie PreVace to this 
work. * But the political hills of the mission were greatly e^tceeded 
‘by theii\physicial misfortunes. The plague conamenced its ravages, 
and before their departure from Constantinople« five hundred ai>d 
sixty-fiv^ person^ had fallen victims to that honable disease : their 
orders to proceed to France‘‘W^e^un‘revoljevl, but they had expended 
a large portion of their m9ney, and the funds were insufficient for 
that ulterior purpose : the plagpe had alarmed the*m beyond all 
discretion, and they desired to be expedited home by whatever 
route: they accordingly emba‘rked for Alexandria ; but the ♦plague 
continued its effects during the voyagef and after their arrival. Here 
however they received private but certain intelligence of the 
Embassy by sea to France, and took care to note it in their journal 
as the cause of their return toV^Iiidi^b. From Alexandi ia they sailed 
up the Nile to Cairo ^and thence crossed to Suez. * Gholaum Ali, 
(^terwards known to the English by the j^pithet of silver chair, 
from his being carried in a sort of stool covere^l with that metal,) 
had sonic years before losj* ,the use of his lower extremities, Und had 
performed the joumc}^ from Bagdad to Constantinople in his palan- 
keen. Of his twelve bearels the plague had left him but one, and 
he was conveyed aerfiss the isthmus in a camel cradle. From Suez 
they sailed to Jedda, ond thence performed the pilgrimagb to Mecca 
and Medina. » \ 

While at Ikeccaj the shereef finding that a portion of the diplo- 
matic funds still remainedf untouched, gaye a friendly intimation of 
his requiring a loan to that amoun^, and Gholaum Ali esc^-ped this 
robbery by a singular device. He Gorged a letter which he caused 
'to be brought in by an express camel courie^ in the night ; the 
messenger was of course stopped by the guards of the shereef, one 
of whoi|[je officers were ordered to accompany him to the (Jaarter^ of 
the e^nbassj'T sfcid the despatch was read aloud in his presence. It 
contained intelligence of a great victory over the last o,f the Sul- 
taun’s enemies in India, and the preparation of a numerous fleet for 
the purpose of oijcupying the holy cities with an army capable of 
renewing the first triumphs pf Islam. Discreet rejoicings ensued at 
the quarteijs the embassy, and secret telrors in the councils of the 
shereef. The Iqan was no longer wanted, and th/^ embassy hastened 
to its port of embarkation, whence it arrived at'Calicut, on the very 
,day of the^ Sulfiaun's. repulse from the Knes of Travancore, and 
shortly afterwards in camp, just five ypars after taking leave at 
Seringapatam, brining bahk alive to the S[ultaun's territory exactly 
sixty-eight of the eieven hunted wl^q had arrived in safety at 
ConsCantinople. The ^secretary estimated the tqtal expense of this 
embassy, including the p^jy •of the ^bscort, the value of the ship lost, 
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and the merchandize embezzled at Muscat, at twenty lacs of Rupees ; 
and slily observed, that the only value received in return was a 
firmaun from the Sultaun of Room, and sixty-five half quires* of 
journal, worth, at the highest estimJttion of the two ^rt^es, in 
rarity and* in w?kste paper, about five Rupees. But the Sultaun 
attributing no part oi this result to his own folly and ignorance, 
ascribed tlie whole to the unskilfulness or dishonesty of*Gholaum • 
A^i Khan, »who was, divesfed of all his employ ihents, and ordered to 
confine himself to his house. It was in th course W the investiga- 
tion which preceded tins resuft, t^at» the Sultaun one evening* 
directed one of the ofiicers^ii waiting to mil tlie ir^n-eaters. The 
officer stared ; \nd the Sultaun explained, by desiring him to call 
the men who had latelj^ returned from Room '(Constantinople), after 
eating their companions.” The royal joke became current, and as 
long as its novelty lasted^ th^ embassadc^s were distinguished by 
the nickname of the man-eaters. • 

The intelligence of the actual assault of the lines of Travan-^ 
core, had in the meanwhile projiucc/l very ‘different impressi6ns 
on the Government of Madras, and tlfc Supreme .Government 
of Bengal. At an farly period of the correspondence. Lord 
Cornwallis, influenqea by the misapprehensions which have be.en 
stated, iFad expressed his regret and disapprobation of the con- 
duct of the Raja of Travancore, in concluding political negotia- 
tions witliout the previous sanc*tion o^*the power on which he 
depended for support ; but on receiving from 'Mr. Hollond farther 
intelligence* regarding the Rajas purchase,! of Cfanganore and 
Ayacotta, and Tippoo's claim of sovereigjltj» over these places, 
which he now intelligibly threatened to enforce, tfansmitted on* 
the 13th November 1789, for the guids^nce of the Government! 
of Madras, a broad and well-explained consideration of the seri-* 
ous conseljuenc^s of war on the one hand, and the fatal policy | 
of ji t^ncia submisai>|n to ’insylt or injury on the pther, with cor-t 
responding instructions, which were certainly couched in terms 
sufficiently* explicit. If on investigation it should appear that 
those places had belonged to the Raja of Cochin* subsequently his 
becoming a tributary of Mysoor, the Raja of Travancore was to be 
compelled to restore them to their former possessor ; if they had npt 
belonged to the Raja of Cochin within the specified period, the Raja 
of Travancore was to be supported in the pos^pssion, as a* legitimate 
right derived from actual purchase. If^Tippoo should Jbe in actual 
possession of these places, before the arrival of these^ instructions, a 
negotiation was to be Apened for the puij)Ose of ^effecting an amicable 
adjustment on the principles explained ; he was ncft to be folrcibly ^ 
dispossessed without the previous sanction of the Supreifie Gc^ern- 
ment, unless he should hav? attacked alsa the o|her territories of 
Travancore ; but in the event of sjjich attack,^ the Government of 
Madras was positively ofderdd to deem it an act of hostil i ty, a n d the 

* JiUj it is less than halfts! quire, Ew* tlat the neafest translation. 
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commencepaent of a . war which they were to prosecute with all 
possible vigour and decision. 

The Government of Madras, on the 3rd January 1790, in reply 
to aiif order which they were expected to obey, proceeded to ani- 
madvert on the reasonings by which it was supported. As well (say 
they) might the Dutch dispose of f^ulicat and Sadras to the French, 
“without „ Offence to the English, as sell Cranganore and Ayacotta to 
the Raja of Travancore, without offence ,to Tippoo Sultaun : apd 
reasoning from these pairallel cases, they deprecated the policy of 
committing the honor of Govt^npietit by^ taking part in the defence 
of places furti\iely ob^iped ; a harsh construction under every 
possible view of tlie actual occuprences. The preserfoed communi- 
cation tck Tippoo Sultai'm, of the fixed determination of the Supreme 
Government to resist* any attack on those places, was made ; but a 
letter, addressed to the R«?ja of Travaficorc, even after tlie attack on 
hist)wn lines, not only discouraged the expectation of support in 
Ylie defence «f the two contested places ; tuit expressly disclaimed 
the* sanction of Government tV a purchase, the validity of whicl) was 
still undetermined by Lord Cornwallis. The Goveivior-General in 
; Council had ordered the commercial investin^mt to be stopped, and 
the whole resources of the State to be applied ^to effective military 
, prepariiJcion ; but these inffructions remained unexecuted. The inili- 
‘ tary preparations were expre>ssly withlield^ even after the attack of 
the lines, for the avowed jVurpose'of saving expense •* and the ])ro- 
vision of a large prof)ortion of the commercial investmont diverted 
the j)ublic treasure fi&om the objects positively prescribed ^by superior 
authority. * ‘ 

This is tile last and among the most instructive examples of the 
jinfluence of that discordant and disjointed constitution of the three 
{presidencies, which mure resembled the 'debating councils of three 
independent States, than the branches of one consistent Government : 
' the Company's , servants had been eduoated in the practice of treating 
all requisitions from another presidency, as subjet^ts for the exercise 
of discretion, or the display of talent. Lord Cornwallis was the*fii*ftC 
{possessor ofui^lirect, efficient, and coercive power, over all the presi- 
.^lencies, not only ihdependently of their opinion, but in opposition 
ito the judgment of liis own council : and the intellectual habits of 
^youth, and mature age, confessedly the creatures of circumstances, 
in all but' the higheif prders of mind, seem, in this insfgince, to have 
travelled pncoasciously in tlieir accustoiiJ^^d course, without reference 
to the radical, change of constitutioi^, which exsictcd obedience 
instead of argument.^ , T ‘ ♦ 

, The Sultaun s conception of the probable influence of the events 
of thfe 29tff of December, on the councils of the English Government, 
was tardily developed cand cllimsily Weeuted. Seventeen days 
elapsed bemre he tpok any mejisure : and he then prepared a letter, 
ante-d ated fifteex days, i n which he g iVes a si^ular account of his 

* Mrt Gasuamajor ^Isaented^nom this improvident economy. 
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own defeat. His troops were employee I in serN^t*l»ing iou fugitives : 
the Raja’s people fired, his troops retaliated, and carried the lines ; 
but on the first intimation of the affair, he ordered them to desist 
and retun^; aiid^ finally, he requests, that the Raja may *bewdered: 
to observe the treaty. In reply to all which, the Governor of Madras . 
actually proposed the appointment of commissioners for the adfust-^ 
ment of the points in dispute, and on the oceg^sion of his*approach- ^ 
iiig depai'ture for:* England, declared to .the Govgrnor-General his 
conviction of Tippoo’s amicablo intentions. I think,” «ays Lor(J 
CJomwallis, the late Gov*irnment-^fi'ort St. George were guilty of 
a most criminjil disobedience of the clcaa and explicit orders of this 
Government, dated t\\e 29th of August and. 13th of November, by 
not considering themselves to be at war with Tippoo, €rom the 
•moment that they heard of^ his atSack, &;c.'’ '' So far am I from 

giving credit to the late Government for economy in not making the 
necessary preparations .for *war, according to the positive orders of 
the Supreme Government, after h giving received tKe most gross 
insults that could be offered to any ^atigri; I think it very possible 
that every cai^li* of that ill-judged saving, may cost the Company a 
crore of Rupees : be^des which, I still more sincerely lament, the 
disgraerful sacrifice which you have made by that delajg of iihe 
honor of your country, by tamely 4suffer«ig an insolent and cruel 
enemy to overwhelm tho dominions of th^ Raja of Travancore, whicli 
we were bound by the most sacred ties of fri(y:idship and good faith 
to defend.’’ This letter, written on the 30th March, go far from con- 
sidering the delusion of Tippoo’s amicable jirfentions to bo worthy 
of an answer, actually anticipates as accomp]/shed, tjie devastation 
of Travancore, which did not take place till the, ensuing month. 

Cannon and equipments of every desoription, suited to the siege 
of a regijar place of strength „#jlowly arrived for the reduction of 
this miserable ^Vall • bcfoi;e the Sultaun would repeat the assault, a 
series of approaches were caiHed to the counterscarp, the ditch was^ 
.^lled, and a pradbicable breach effected nearly three-quarters of a 
mile in extent ; the Raja attempted to supply by numbers what he 
wanted in skill and discipline, but these very rnypabei^f cbutribuled to 
spread panic ; the resistance was contemptible ; and the Sultaun’s 
army entered Travancore. Ho next appeared before Cranganere,'? 
which the garrison actually abandoned, but were compelled to return 
by putting *to death the leading fugitives. Tfv*o battations of English 
sepoys sent for the service of Travancore, in consequence of the Raja’s 
application foi* aid^ JVnd of^Slajor Bannerrnan’s mission in 1788, had 
arrived in 1789, shortly before Tippoo’sr departure to Coimbatqre, and 
before the transfer of Cranganore and Ayacotta. While^Tip^po waa * 
in th^t neighbourhood, W May 1789, sounding the rivers, obtain- 
ing intelligence, and ev«n attempting 6y menaces to induce the 
Dutch to surrender Cranganore , Major Bann^grman, acting ip. the 

* Cash, or Cass,^i& ai^Jndian Aicjpay of accdhnt, wjbich eighty are 
equal to twopence-h^fpenny. * ' . 
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si)int of th^ late (Joy/^rnor, by whom he had been originally deputed, 

^ ordered the Englis^n colors to be planted on a <3onspicuous part of 
the linos, and a flag of truce to be sent to the Sultaun's army, to 
annouRQo the presence of English troopKS on thosjj line^ to defend 
. them if they should be attacked. We have noticea the impressions 
produced on the Sultaun s mind, by the chailge of Govemnqien*fc : and 
these impressions had been -confirmed by his receiving no similar 
intimation on his return In October 1789,. nor &it any subsequent 
period. The officer commanding t|iose troops, perceiving also that 
the Itajas military means were vii worthy \)f confidence, instead of 
occupying any particular, pqrt of the lines, took a central position of 
reserve ; and finding immediately after the assault, that nothing 
remainedft to be supported, crossed over to Ayacotta. 

At this critical juncture a*' force of one regiment of Europeans' 
land two of sepoys undei* Colonel Hartley, arrived from Bombay, 
land landed at the same place ; but the unite^ corps were unequal to 
fofFensive opei'ations, /md the fort of Cranganore being deemed 
Juntenable, Colonel Hartley witlidrew the Raja's garrison in the night 
of the 7th of "May, am? the place was, occupied by the Sultaun on 
the ensuing morning. The English troops^ separated by their 
insular position, and the Sultaun's disinclination, came for thq present 
i^to no contact with the tit JTjps of Mysoor. Everything north of the 
estuary, and all the territep^ of lyavancovo and Cochin was now 
open to the invader ^ the island of Vypeen was alone untouched, 
because he had * still tlie confidence of practising on English credu- 
lity ; the plain counfry was a scene of merciless devastation ; the 
inhabitants we^e hunfiocl and sent in immense numbers to the usual 
fate of captivity and death. Among the varied enquiries of the 
author, the circumstantial < details were brought to his notice of the 
fate of a small division of these unhappy beings, namely, eighty 
young women who were selected for the sei;vice of the* royal kitchens, 
'to grind corn, and perform other menial officers : one individual of the 
eighty arrived in safety at Seringaphtam, all the' rest had died of ^ 
small-pox : tKe fact is state'd as an example of mortality, and not"* of 
the absence of contagion, for they had accompanied the return, of the 
army, and the means of very special separation were* of course 
impracticable. 

The Travancereans had meanwhile retired to their fastnesses, in 
the south, and independently ef the season, which rendered tt necessary 
that the SuitSun’s army should leave the coast before the commence- 
^ment of the monsoon ; the military preptiratioijsrof the English had 
begun tp indicate the design of disturbing his roVite. Before leaving 

I Travancorej^he effectual demolition of the lines was rendered a sort 
of public ceremony ; the whole ar^py ofF deity was regularly paraded 
without' arms, and marched in divisions te the appointed stations ; 
the Sultaun, placed <m an eminence, setethe example of striking the 
first stroke with & piqk-axe ; the ^eremony was repeated by the 
courtiers and* chiefs, the^fallowA*» of evety description, bankers. 
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money-changers, shop-keepers, and the mixe4^ crowd erf followers * 
were all ordered to assist the soldiers, and thcVhole was razed to 
the ground in six days. Shortly before the Sultauii s departure from 
Travancor^, a Flinch oflScer named in the Mysoorean lAarictecripts, 
Macnamara, who is represented, a>s making a tour of inspection of . 
the selbtl^ments of that* nation in a frigate, touched at this part of 
the coast, and took the opportunity of* paying his personal respects* , 
the SuJtaun, by* whom he was suitably .received^ Tippoo affected 
to treat with levity th e^ serious admomtiona of this officer, tfeg^u’diag 
tliij., ibrmidable preparatk^is of tl^ JCn^lish, in consequence of his 
proceedings ii^Travancore ; and invited Irfm, to a review of the Assud 
[llahee, who were to drive before them the British grenadiers. Mon- 
sieur Macnamara spoke with distinguislied courtesy of th<? a})pear- 
•ance and performance of the troops, 6ut it w!ls specially observed by 
those present, that his politeness did not the full length of assent- 
ing to the Sultauii's m*oj)bsitioii. The repeated assurances of* this 
officer, that the English considered |the war as aetualfy conimeqcecf, 
somewhat quickened liis departure from /fra vancore, and he took 
the opportun>ty of committing to the clian|c of Monsieur Macna- 
mara, a letter addrdj^sed to*Louis XVI., stating his confidence of 
immediate aid, if these apprehensions should be realised. • 

In plain fact he was unjirepared for^'Var. He had calculated ox^ 
possessing every part of Travjyicore December 17^11. If thi.^ 
expectation had been realised, the option wpuld have been in Ids' 
hands, of sudden invasion of the southern provinoes at once from 
Travancorc, Dindigul, and Oaroor, and of l^ng ready by the time 
an English army could bo assembled to coinm€iice*th#i war, with tlic 
Caveri as his northern frontier towards Ccwomandcl (witii the 
exception perhaps of on® or two place.s),»n. boundary anxiously and 
incessantly desired by the ruicr of Mysoor since 1 7o 1 ; or.iftJiat 
people should ^)ro^c hniuble and acquiescent, ho would Inivo the^ 
ait(U’native of waiting to consolidate^ his power in Trav^am-nre Ixrfore 
should proceed to ulterior ftbjects. He was disappointed in both 
of* these ^xpc(;tations ; it was already May 1790 ; ho ba^l not 
reduced the whole of Travaiicore, the Kngligh wdjiv, not hum- 
ble and ix*.quicscent ; his cumbrous train of trophies w(u*e still on 
the road to Seringapatam ; ho' Avas distant from his regidar arseiftils,! 
all the equipments of his army requiretl revision, before he should be; 
in a conditk)!! to begin an^ active cain)iaign,ttfnd every consideration^ 
of prudence or nccessitj?' required that ho should re-visit*the capital.! 

We have Scen^ljat so ^.arly as 1788, Lord Cornwallis must have 
contemplated as incfvitable an early war Avitlp Tippoo Sultaivi ; and 
being now relieved by the actuAl hostile uggressions oi tlial^princif • 
on the 29th of December J 789 fn^m the restraints under wliicli he 
considered himself to be cod by Act of Parliament, he proceeded 
without the loss of a syiglqday to i««ne (an responding instruetions to 
hR political rcsidciits at the Courts^ of Hyd^n-abad and Poona ; the 
result of these ncgotiatio'hs had loflg*been\Titicipa^cd By the repeated 
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' advances of those and his Lordship was enabled from the first 

to direct the ineashires of all the presidencies with a reasonable 
|confidence in their successful issue. The treaty of offensive and 
|defensi>\4e alliance concluded ' with those powerip,^ pjDvided that 
/measures sliould be imniediately^ taken to punish Tippoo Sul- 
taun, and deprive Ijiin of the means of' disturbing the |{eneral 
^tranquillity; tliat each should vigorously prosecute the war; 
that Nizam Ali, ancl the Mahrattas should <each, if** required, 
send a cqntingenV of teti thousamj horse to act with the English 
army, and to be paid by that Sfat^; hud tjiht an English detachment 
should act in lik» manner ^with each of their armies ; that an equal 
division of conquests should be piade at the conclusion of the war, 
with the%.exception of sVich forts and territories as should be reduced 
by the English previoiMy to the commencement of war by the other 
parties ; and that the territories of parlicukr zemindars and poligars 
named in the*!" treaty and formerly dependent on the Mahrattas, 
Siould, if conquered, be restored fo them in fu\l sovereignty ‘by which- 
ever of the allies they mighV be« reduced; an article, apparently 
extorted fronv the una^jquaintance of the Englisli with* local and his- 
torical facts, by which the war commenced wyth a broad inequality 
of claim, in the gratuitous cession, witliout aii equivalent of an 
immensd extent of territor^vacquired by the house of Hydet* at suc- 
cessive periods, and by dilferent events, arul some of great import- 
ance, so far back as 17624 This treaty was executed by the Peshwa, 
on the 1st of June ; but the reasonable apprehensions of Nizam Ali 
that the Mahraltos w^w^jld invade his territories while his afmy should 
be absent on service, his earnest endeavours to introduce in a 
specific article, the previous guarantee of his own dominions, pro- 
tracted the final oxecution^of that instiTiment until tlie 4th of J uly. 
Lord Cornwallis could not without defeating the objects of ^ the con- 
federa(5y, proclaim in the act of conmderation an offensive suspicion 
•►of one of the con^meting parties ; but,»dufing aifd subsequent to tlie 
negotiations, while he avoided any demonstration which should afford 
ground of jealous}’' to the* Mahrattas, he desired the resident tt>' 
assure j^izaiiT Ali of his disposition, whenever a proper opportunity 
should offer to take^'such farther steps for drawing the ^connexion 
closer between the two Governments, as , may be consistent with 
good faith, and a due attention to the subsisting engagements with 
the other allies and,v1ihesc |issurances produced the int^jnded effect 
of a firm cqnfiderice in results equivalent i5b a formal guarantee. 


Executed* 
1st June. 
4th July. 


5th July, 1790. 
29the July, 


* With the Peslfwa, * 

— ; — Mzum Ali, 
r«ChfctledrSog. Kenchengood. 

Annagoondy. Caiinaglv^rry. ^ 

Harponelly. Rittoor. • 

Bfllary. IJfvanore. "r , 

Haidroog. •The district of Abdul Pcckeeiiif, Khan, the riiief*bt 


1 Kee vol. 1 page 274. 


^ Hava^re. • « , 
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If in the endeavour to trace with accuniw;^ the caijses of the ' 
impending war, the duties of historical truth hav^exacted the recital 
of measures, adopted at an early period by Lord Cornwallis, more 
calculated to produce a war with Tippoo Sultaun, than aii» open 
defensive alliance,^ for the avowed ^purpose of limiting his ambition ; 
we ha\^ npt failed to accompany the recital, with description of 
legal impediments, and technical difficulties, which arr'ested the' 
di**ect course of his honorable mind ; no.r have we neglected to 
revive the recollections confirmed, by new ividence in evei^y succes- 
sive year, of the lawless b§ptivily ,,ofi>oilr countrymen, and of the 
national honor prostrated and continuing prostratt since 1784. If 
the establishecf forms of that intern|ttional practice usually called the 
law of nations, which constitutes perhaps ratlier a code of precedents, 
than of principles, may be brought 'tn imphgn one branch of his 
Lordship’s proceedings, we shohld, at most,tftrrive at the conclusion — 
not that he had ultimately •done wrong — but that he had assufhed 
wrong grounds for doing right ; and^he ojunion of an Aninent mgin^ 
who, at a period when political dissedfeion^ may be deemed extinct, 
denied to his revered memoipr, the charactei>of a great statesman, 
may be left to the judipnent ot posterity. But whatever may be the 
decision of that tribiiual, with regard to particulur measures, the 
praise ol*a plain, ingenuous, and enlightei^gl concoj)tion of tlit objects 
fit to be attained by a great statesman ; eastern rectitude ; illustrat- 
ed, not obscured, by that unaffected kindhess, which fixed the attach- 
ment of all who approached him — of humanity perhaps too sensitive, 
which brought the virtues of private life uni&ii the public scene — 
such praise will not be denied by the futiJ^ef historian, who shall 
attempt a faithful portrait of this venerable statejsman. 

* Mr. Fox, on the occasion of voting a testimony to his memory. 
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Lord Gorjiwallis^s ^ early orders for preparation . disobeyed — the season lost — 

• prepares to assume the direction of tHe war in person — remains at Bengal on 
hearing of General Medowi afpofiitment — arrives— takes the command of 
the army at Tricfiinopoly—Ph.n of the campaign — Central force tinder Colonel 
Kelly — Letter from General Medo^os to Tippoo — The Stdtaun writes after the 
army had mai ched — Singular and instructive contrast — The OeneraVs reply — 
Tippoo unprepared^ asamds to his capital — Capture of Caroor— The season—' 
The sick — Imperfect commissariat — Colonel St7iq.rt sent to Palghaut — Ignorance 
of the seasons - returns irith difficulty —detached to Dindigul — Colonel Oldham to 
Erode— Colonel Floyd placed in advance towards i^e ghaut — compels the enemy 

'' under Seyed ^aheb to ascend the gh^ut — Tippoo's miger at this tveah measure— 
Colonel Stiun'fs siege* of Dindt^ul — g^ssaidt — repulse — capitulation — ordered to 
Palghaut — ^^,iege — capituldtion — Remarkable resources obtained from the country 
— Important events flnr%ig his absence — Fkescription of the line of depots from 
Trichinopoly to the ghaut — of the three distant coif is into which the army was 
divided — Topog?‘aphy connected with Colonel Floyds position — Tippgo descends 
the ghhnt— Colonel Floyd suggests falling back on the head-quartei's — ordered to 

* maintain his position — Tippoo ci'osses the river — Success of the Fnglish cavalry 

does not arrest his approach— Cannonade of the VMh of September — Casualties 
— Council of War — Retreat — Critical situation — Erroneous belief in the arrival 
of General Me^dows^ aids in the final repulse of the enemy — He hqfi marched by 
another route, ami wus^^tant twenty miles — Colonel Floyd crosses the country^ 
and after being three ckiyh‘ without eating^ ultimately forms the junction — General 
Medows^ ep^ram — (fasnalties — March to Cheyoor — thence to Coimbatore — • 
Junction of Colonel ^Stuart — Advance of the united army — by the Bhavani to 
Erode— proof of its unfitness for a depdt — Tippoo's surprise at the rapid move- 
ment of the English army — Capture oj {ffirapooram — General Med^ws marches 
to Coimbatore — thence again to Erode — Tippoo crosses the^^Caveri to attach the 
centre army — General Medows follows^ , * „ 

If in 1788 Lord Cornwallis appeared have contocnplated the strona; 
probability e»f an early w'ar : if, in his own words,* we had 'dis- 
sembled our« ^^nse of Tippoo’s failure in the performance of several 
stipulations in the fast treaty of peace, as well as of many, insults and 
iryiiries that he has offered to us in the course of the last three or 
four years and if the deliberate judgment of his honorable mind 
patiently cxpccfcd the opportunity Avhich should justify to tlio 
national j^f^borities efforts “ to curb his'insolcncc, and exact signal 
reparation for the many injuries that and ou/' allies have sustain- 
ed from them ;t sy^iptornstof intending wap, not to be mistaken, 
^ were fnuch aiigiliented in 1789. On the 29th of August of that year 

E lis Lbrdshtj^ i>ssued special instructions to the Government of Madras 
egardmg the inefisurcs**to be^adopted, by thciasclves, and the 
ornmunications to the made t^ the other presMencies, and to the 
envoys at Poona iind Hyderabad* in the* eveht ojf being forced into a 

* 1.5th Atigush ^ ' - *• t Ibid. 
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war ; and on the 23rd of September those instriwiUoiis werp extended ’ 
in nearly as anii)le detail as if the period was fixed for opening the 
campaign. If tlicse orders, repeated in still more forcible terms in 
November, Jiad been strictly obeyed by the Government ©f Fort St. 
George, immediately on receiving intelligence of the attack of the ■ 
linos of T/avancore on the 29th of Deceml)er 1739, a formidable 
army would have been assembled in the best season fof military 
operations,* and allowing sufficient time for jbhe best attainable equip- 
ment, that army might (if the ^^ultaun had chosen to w,ait their 
arrival) have been in coritact witKtfee l*ear o’f his position before' 
the lines, long before he was enabled t 9 c|irry tli^m. The season 
was lost, and Lord Cornwallis had prepared to repair these errors in: 
person, when he received intelligence of tKe appointmerat to the 
Government of Madras of Gj3JQerabM,ed5ws, theh Governor of Bombay,' 
in which situation he was •succeeded by General R. Abercromby; the 
presence of experienced officers to command the resources and fead 
the armies of those presidencies thu^ seemed to rendef unnecessary^ 
the execution of his first intentions, altd left him more at liberty to 
draw forth and combine the financial and* military means of all the 
presidencies, for the gt'neral arid vigdrous prosecution of the war. 

General Medows arrived at Madras late in February, when the 
indignant gloom of reflecting men begam^ disperse, on pe?ceiving 
in every direction marks of cfficiejit prepgiration. A small encamp-’ 
ment was formed by the 18th of "March,* at Conjeveram, which may 
be deemed the very commencement of efficient military measures. 
On the 24th of May, General Medows took;»thc command of the; 
principal army assembled near Trichinopoly,'^ a^d on ^le 26th, made 
his first march with an army of about fifteen thousand men. The 
plan of operations resembled in its principg.1 features that in Colonel 
Fullarton*^ contemplation in — 4. This principal army, after 

reducing Palghaut and the forts of the province of Coimbatore, was 
to ftscend by the pass of Gujjelhutty ; while aJTorcp under Colonel ^ 
deemed to be capable of making a respectable defence if neces- 
sa!^ againf?^ the Sultaun's whole army, a'hd to be fornfed chiefly of 
the troops expected from Bengal, was to penetra^ fro» the cenfre of 
Coromandel into Baramahal, and the operations of the two divisions 
were to be determined by the future events of the war ; but for the 
reduction of Palghaut as a preliminary measure of t]ie campaign, the 
season had been thrown away. # • • * » 

Although General Medo^vs had thought it incumBent on the 
dignity of his sfatio«i*to refflirn no answer to a lettw addressed by 
Tippoo Sultaun to tlie late Governor, and received the first wpek in 
March, repeating in more direct terms his assent to Mj^ Holjond's • 
suggestion of appointing cctnmissiqpers ; it appears that on th6 ?th 
of April he addressed to 4he Sultaun on8 of those letters of form 
announcing his appoinfynenl# and awival, usuatly written by^new 
Governors to the rulars of neighbojirin^ States ;*a mSasui'o sufficiently 
intelligible, when combin^*d with hiS sileiic^ on othftr siJbjects. The 
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Sultaiin’s cteply di^xiot arrive till the army had marched. It was 
lull of pacific professions, and complained of, ‘‘ the representations, 
contrary to fact, of certain sljort-sighted persons, which had caused 
armies he assembled or both sides, an event imjy^jper f^mong those 
who are mutually at friendship/* In answer to Mr. Hollond's 
proposition foi* appointing commissioners, after the attack of the lines 
*of Travahcore, the Sultaunr bad haughtily replied, “that he had, 
himself, ascertained the facts ; after this, what wa*^ the use 'of comn»ls- 
^sioners ? •Nevertheless, ifi Mr. Hollojid wished it, he might send com- 
missioners to the presence'.'”*# His* alteijoll tone is remarkable and 
instructive. Oic perceiving the adoption of a policy consistent with 
the dignity of a great nation, asked, with considerable urgency 
that General ivoutd receive an envoy from him, “that the dust 
which had obscured * his upfight mind might he removed,” and 
begged that he would quickly signify his approval, and order the 
embassador (a person of lunk) to be parsed- at the frontier. On the 
"^day on which the army passed that frontier, General Medows replied, 
that “the English, equ^^Hy incapable of offering an insult as of 
submitting ffo one, Ixy^d always looked upon war ad' declared, from 
the moment he ^attacked their ally tKe king/(Raja) of Travancore.” 
The Sultaun received this letter at Coimbatoreyrand if any evidence 
were \^anting that the rwnited effect of the measures the late 
'Government, and of his qwii bad militaiy. combinations, found him 
unprepared for immediate *' war, tliat evidence may be traced in his 
instant depar1;iire on the receipt of this letter, with his jnain army, 
for the capital. *v 

It was tlje ISthV^r June before the arrangements of the commis- 
fsariat ehablcd General Medows to occupy the frontier posts o f Caroor. 
distant only fifty miles «fr(»m Trichinopply, which was abandoned 
without resistance. The south-westijirn monsoon, which at ^his season 
pours its torrents on Malabar, sheds a mild and satabrious moisture 
over the upper countries, and continuing its course over the arid 
eastern plains, is accelerated by their rarefaction.^^ A powerful wmd 
from »the wbst, raising clouds literally palpable, of ptftverized'' red 
earth, had uvl^rly o[)scured the early part of the route, and tainted the 
respiration with more than the ordinary dust of a camp, tin India to 
open a campaign at a good season, is to enable the troops to sustain the 
worst; and the ^lisadvantage of commencing operations at this period 
was evirujbd by the return ^ of upwards of twelve hundred* subjects 
for the h©s])ital of Caroor before a shot‘had been fired. The army 
did not quit this spot before the 3rd‘(5f July,,and* after occupying 
' ^ ^without resistance the weak forts ‘of Aravacourchy and' 
Julj 3. ^^araporum, the former was delivered to its primitive 
*„ * 5. ( Hindoo possessor ; tlje latteriwas occupied by an English 

„ 10. garrison for tSie reception of a farther body of sick : and 

leaving ♦in that vjfinity a, brigade to cover the heavy 
17. stores, an^ some expected, convoys the army marflied 

. • ® ^ 7th Fe%#iiary^ 
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without impediments, expecting to^eet the Sultaun at ' 

Coimbatore at a period when he \^s actually above 
July 22. the ghauts: and it is perhaps unnecessary to observe 

fartlmr on the dates recorded in the margin, thg,n show 
that the d8partim3nts of the army had not yet attained that rare 
maturity which foresees and prbvides for all wants before they ' 
occur. * . • • 

^ An advanced , force^ under Colonel Stuart was immediately i 
detached to preparfe for tlie siege of P^lgliljjjit, or receive possession 
if it should surrender, but thertf was still much to learn regarding 
the local influence of the s^ons. I^he town and immediate vicinity 
of Coimbatord receiving from the mountains which tower over it to 
windward, a sprinkling of the soutH-west monsoon, charged^with the 
iemperature of that elevated region, may be adeemed comparatively 
cold, and had received from tlie Sultaun a sounding name, signifying 
the abode of health. A traveller passing twenty miles to the east, 
approaches the bumingPtemperature of Coromandel ; Colonel Stuart^ 
passing twenty miles to the wes^ nfei the full force of the rainS of 
Malabar, and f^fter crossing with difficulty* a mountaii\ torrent, and 
getting entangled fce^ween it^ and another, wfcch placed him for a 
day in a situation frofn which he could neither advance nor retreat, 
was glad to avail himself of the first possyDility of returning io head- 
quarters, after having with great difficulty obeyed the order for sum-* 
moning the place. The error being thus practically ascertained, the 
same officer was immediately afterwards det«K;hed in a retrograde, 
direction ftr the reduction of the important foiit of Dtudjgnl, distant 
one hundred and twelve miles; and anolffer detachment under 
Colonel Oldham was appointed for the capture*of Erdfle, in the best 
line of communication from Caroor to the ghaut. 

At tlie same period that Colonel Stuart had been ordered to 
Palghau^I Colonel Eloyd with Ine cavalry of the army, afterwardsf 
reinforced with a* light* and efficient brigade of infantry, was^ • 
advanced in cons'^quence of the appearance of greater numbers, and 
"^a*better order of cavalry than had yet appeared. These were com^ 
manded by the Sultaun's kinsman Seyed Saheb, who joined him 
at Coimbatore with his division from Dindigul, find on the Sultaun’^i 
ascent to tTie capital, was left in command of the Silladar and Pin- 
claree horse, to hang upon the English army and disturb its com- 
munication^ Colonel Floyd, with very inferioj: numbers, commenced 
against this corps a series* of well-com6ined and active joperations, 
creditable to life profession?y*address, and to the spirU and energy of 
the European and Vative cavalry ; aqd Sey^d Saneb, incessantly 
kept on the alert, found it expedient to place his ccfrps to the 'north- ^ ^ 
ward pL.thj 0 LjBahvany, a river running from west to ea^, ainf -occa- 
sionally fordable at a few points^, but finding, himself exposed in 
that situation also to tlie enterprise of the fJnglish troops, and 
restricted for space between that river and tho hills, ultimately 
ascended for safety* abojie the TOppho w^s jjistly enraged 

VOL- TL t • u • 
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at this weak and nnskilful proceeding. Seyed Salieb, as he observ- 
ed, ought* never .^if liave crossed the Balivany, but on Colonel 
Floyd’s approach, to have dispersed into small bodies, to have ranged 
round his rear and flanks, to Jiave occupied in a desultory warfare 
every 'detachment on the line of communication \A"th Tfichinopoly, 
and to have straitened the supplies of those appointed to (Ustinct 
.services, and particularly that which afterwards reduced Dindigul and 
Palghau'6, and subsisted exclusively on the country through which 
it mavclied; and the Sultaun concluded ''his angry harangue by 
declaring that Seyed SSheJ) had no business with the parade of 
fighting, and that any one offledi* under Miis command would have 
conducted himself with 'giljater address. 

Coipnel Stuart amved befoi% Dindigul, ih consequence of these 
Wors, without seeing an enemy, except in some i)Osts of minor 
importance, which either^ surrendere(J' to him, or to special detach - 
inef^its. This place erected on the vsummit of a smooth granite rock 
"of limited extent, had within the last six ybars been re-built with 
excellent masonry, oii a new? fine of defence, not in conformity to 
the exact prificiples of Ehropean science, but with a better attention 
to flanking defence : it mounted fourteen good^fguns, and one mortar, 
bu^t its best defence was a rampart of natur2tl precipice, except at 
one poird of ascent. The allotment of ordnance lor its reduction was 
•calculated on the expectation of finding the place as it was left in 
1784 ; two 18-pounders, tv/o 12-prounders, and two mortars of the 
smallest size, constituted the whole battering train, and the equip- 
ments for theSo pie<res were more insufficient tlian thefr number : 
two batteries (cme of neld-pieces cliiefly for enfilade ancL ricochet) 
opened on th4 20th. ** To add to the insufficiency, two of the embra- 
zures of the breachftig battery erected in the preceding night, were 
found to have been linecl out, so as not to bear on the intended 
breach, and it was necessary to refeSin them in open^ay ; this being 
effected, the enemy’s fire began to slacken after noon, and \^as 
silenced before mght ; by the evening^of the 21st, a very indifferent 
breach was t effected, the defences of the works whicli, flanked ‘ 
being Imperfectly taken off, and some of the most important remain- 
ing uninjured'* buttls shot only remained for about two hours firing, 
and a week would elapse before a fresh supply could arrfve, Colonel 
Siuart, estimating the value of time, and the disadvantage of remain- 
ing passive, deteifmin^d on risking the assault, on the e\^ning of the 
same day, under all the disadvantages whcch have been stated. The 
slope of the breach, although accessible pver the steep ascent of the 
rock, yet left upwards of ten feet of the interic^*revetment of rather 
a thirr rampart, quite"* entire ; the ascent by the flanks of the breach 
wa.s .tendd^d impracticable, and a mavss of pikes from the foot of 
the interior revetment, received etery mail as he ascended the summit 
of the breach ; the assault was ^ven with spirit, and continued as 
longvas any prospect of succestfremained', but was ultimately repos- 
ed with fosg. I'ortrfiiatoly t]^ cause o£ this premature attempt 
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was unknown to the garrison, and early t^ next morning w> 
white flag appeared, and the killedar capitulafed, on the usual; 
conditions of security for persons and property, including under 
the latter head,^n article which would seem strange Jn guro-'- 
pean warfaSl-e ; tffe pikes and matchlocks of the irregiilar foot, 
which «like the horse and sword of the Indian cavalry, are the 
• personal property of the individual ; but Colonel Stuart had • 
jujjiciously. ordered, the officer charged with negotiating the* capitu- 
lation, to make no 'difficulty that should ifrjpede fot a moment tlie 
surrender of the place. • • 

After retracing his steps to Coimbatcjfe,^ this ofUcer was, with-; 
out joining head-cpiarters, ordered^ with augmented means to pro- j 
i^ced to Ealghwt. Officers who had served* in the siege ^f 1788 
^f|)oke in higli terms of the strength • of tlie Vorks, as being com- 
posed of long blocks of grarfite, so built* as to pres( 3 nt tlie end 
instead of the side to the* shot, and tlius resisting the onUnaVy 
means of effecting a breach ; thg ordnance was therefore prepared * 
on a respectable scale, and placeil ijmief the dir&tion of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Moorhftuse, an officer of distinguished rcpuliatiou. The 
preparations were made with •corresponding care, and at day-light 
on the 21st of SeiitejnlVr, two batteries opened at distances under 
oOO yard?, one for enfilade, and the other* for breaching ; th^ hittei* 
consisting of ciglit 18-poupders, dismounted at their first discliarge * 
six of the guns opposed to them. *In lesft than two hours the fort.^ 
was silenced, and before night a practicable W'each was effected :: 
the opinion*ab()vo stated appears to have ar^.n from* attem[)ting a 
breach in#> circular tower, and the reflectio#f(.€ sh^t from indired, 
incidetice wa.s ascribed to direct resistance. In the present instance, 
the breach was made in the curtain, and ^he error was practically 
disco V(‘red. Among the recent^ improvements was the completiou 
of the ditch across that camseway which led the assailants of 1788 
to tjie gate; but although Ihe^ covered way bad beep imjirpved, it 
was still without jmlisades, and in a considerable extent immediate- 
ly *(fj)positc io the breach, the glacis was so imperfectly •finished as 
to leave cover immediately under its crest : of thes^ •defects the 
proper advantage was taken the same night. OTl reconnoitring the 
covered way, it was found, that tho besieged retired every niglif/ 
into the body' of the place, drawing after them a rude wooden 
bridge, whicl^ was replaced every morning: defectivo spot was 

immediately seized, a circular place of arms, in a salient angle of the 
covered way, wns next occupied, and its defences reversed ; the 
musketry, from the crest of the glacis, opposed, that of the fort, the 
gate of the sortie was converted into a battery for 'two 18-pound- 
Grs ; light mortars were brought up t<i the position first .^Sized^and 
were served with decisive effect ; tlfb ditch jthoweycr, was still to be 
filled: the advanced position on the ensuing day ,• have 

I'omsrined insuhited, tmtil*it could be connected, in the usual manner, 
with the trenches : but ali these were Andeijcd unnecessary, 
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the impression produced on the gamson, who, before day-lightj 
f called out that, tltey desired to capitulate. The terms were soon 
[adjusted, in co;iversation across the ditch, and soon after day-light 
the rude bridge was launched^ which enabled the besiegers to occupy 
the pliice’; which was found to mount sixty 4 guiis,<^of various 
eaUbres. The chief condition Of surrender was eftective pretectiori 
• against the Nairs, who had joined Colonel Stuart, and were employ- 
ed in tile blockade but on the fire of the place beipg silenced 
crowded the trenches and batteries, anxious for sanguinary retaii- 
*atioii, w'nich it required' very exact(ari*ang<ements to prevent. 

Colonel Stuart arrived before Pal^haut, with two days’ pro- 
visions, and without a sliifling in his military chest ; the sympathy 
which evinced for the sufferings of the Nairs, and the rigid 
enforcement of a protecting* discipline, had caused his bazar t< 
assume the appearance pf a provincial .granary : the fort was ill 
stored, but, after depositing six months’* provisions for the garrisor 
appointed for its defence, he carried baefe to his Commander-in 
Chief one month’s grain for his whole army : the confidence which 
his conduct 5 inspired in 1 /his short intercourse, having enabled h in 
to pay for these supplies, with writeen acknowledgments, conver 
ti^le into cash at the conclusion of the war. ‘ 

During Colonel Stuart’s absence on this service evunts liac 
•occurred of the most serious importance. Sattimujigul, on tin 

) north bank of the river JJahvany, liad been reduced and occupiec 
by a battalion from ‘C^olonel Floyd’s corps, wJiose general operation 
were confined* to thet south of tliat river, looking to that depot as hii 
main object ; and ho'lsjad been joined, after the reduction of Erode 
by the 'greater part of the troops appointed for that service unde 
Colonel Oldham. A chain of depots commencing with Tanjore am 
iTrichinopoIy, and including Caroor, Erode and Sattimungul, wen 
!thus in the possession of the English, in a good line for advancing 
^'provisions and stores to the pass of Gujjellyutty, which Genera 
Medows still expected to ascend early in October ; but unfortu 
nately, even Caroor could scarcely be deemed a good depot ; Eyodi 
was better qi^alified to contain than protect stores, and Sattimungu 
was ill adapted tw either purpose. Exclusively of minor ' detach 
ments, and a respectable corps of cavalry and infantry employed 
with all the spare carriage, in escorting provisions and stores, to h 
successively advanced, the army might be considered, as separatee 
into three divisions, Very different in their composition, but not fa 
from equality in actual strength : the division , sixty miles ir 
advance, under Colonel Floyd — the head-qiSStrters of the army ai 
Coimbatore, and the division under Colonel Stuart, thirty miles ii 
' the >ear, Sjngaged in the siege of Palghaut ; making a distance o 
about ninety miles betwfjen the^extremd corfjs. 

About fifteen ^miles farther up the river than Sattimungul, ii 
the u fort of Dgnaickeiicota,®^ still hr the Sultaun’s possesgior 
This fort is about t/ev^n mi{^g «80uth fJ:om Gujjelhutty, the foo 
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of the pass, which by the most * direct road does not exceed, 
eighteen miles from Sattimungnl. Abo\u;'^\ four miles below * 
Denaickencota, is the ford of Poongar, now 'occasionally practi- ^ 
cable ; and at a greater distance .below Sattimungnl, a better 
ford at GtepalcHlttypoliam. The river was everywhere •passable 
in ba 4 iket-boats, of which a considerable number was collected at* 
Denaickencota and other points. The Sultaun, early in, the montll 
of Septeflfiber, leaving his heavy stores and baggage at tlrtj summit| • 
of the ghaut under Pobrnea, commenced the decent of this most| 
difficult pass of the whole eastern rajUgfe. .The horse, ^diich had 
last ascended, were liiftt mad# fo descend; and the English 
cavalry, recognizing their former antagonists, dfew no particular 
inference from their return, bat attackf^d and defeated them 
, wherever they approached a patrgle oi* detachments Colonel 
Floyd, however, had ef^rly ^intelligence of the Sultaun s proceed- 
ings ; it was indisputably confirmed hf tlie desertion of a i^tive 
officer, formerly in the English service, who gave, a circumstaiv- 
tial account of the number of guns* |vhich had descended, and the 
number still, to descend. Thi4 successive intelligejice, and this 
individual to be examined, werp despatcRed, express, to head- 
quarters ; with a Suggestion founded on the dispersed state of 
the arnfiy, which lias been described, that the advanced cojjps should * 
fall back upon the head-quarters of the'jft’my ; but there the intelli- 
gence was disbelieved, hnd the»ColoneJ •was ordered to maintain his 
advanced position. His encampment, consisting of His Majesty’s 
1.9th dragoons, of six troops, sixteen troops ,of native cavalry, His 
Majesty’s 36th foot, and four battalions sepoys, including the 
garrison of Sattimungnl, and eleven* g^ns,*was OKactly opposite 
that post. • 

Among his arrangements of precaution was a daily examination 
of the tford of Poongar and *118 vicinity. On the morning of the | 

1 2th, after the* reWrn of one of these detachments, Tippoo commenc-^' 
e*d the passage ^f the river, !at the ford, and in bftsket-boats above: 

‘ ii;; and before night, had passed a large portion of his army, and" 
encamped**some miles to the south of the ford ; the req^ainder was i 
ordered to descend by the north bank, to iipcrat#*by cannonade 
across tlife river, to sj^i;z§,^ttimungul, and eventually to cross bjl 
the lower or upper ford, or Iby Scats, according to circumstaflcesl 
The intelligence and appearances of the two preceding days indicated 
that the oescent had b^en nearly accomplished ; on *the 13th, an 
hour and a hs^lf before day*light, three troops of the l*9th were sent 
in advance, to reccamoitreTlie ford, and a regiment ^f native cavalry 
was ordered out at* day-light to-support thenf. T^iere are two roads 
to the ford, one winding by the river side, and aiiotheMnor% direct ^ • 
the advanced body, aftei* chargiig and driving into the river some 
cavalry they had met, reamed by the river side’; the native regiment 
was meanwhile moving by the direct road, anfl h ad only proceede d 

* l^v^ry~f~100^infaritr^^^ ^'(AO ; total 2?80O, pd \1 guns. 
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. a few miles, when it was suddenly met by larger bodies than had 
hitherto bfeen observed. The country is intersected by high and 
generally impenetrable enclosures, chiefly composed of various kinds 
of euphorbia and opuntia. The regiment instantiy charged, and 
overthrew its immediate opponents, but perceiving heavy bodies of 
• caVQ^lry in every direction, the ofiici^r commanding, determined to 
take post in a favorable spot, which presented itself, fonnfed partly 
by these ‘fences ; and to send intelligence to Ooloricl Floyd, in order 
that time might given for the requisite dispositions, as well as for 
Ws own stipport. It was'rather a p(»eition for infantry than cavalry, 
but if he had attempted retre^Cthe consequences must have been 
moi'e unfavorable*! Neariy*an hour elapsed before su|jport arrived, 
during which time he v^as surrotoded, and hard-pressed in every 
direction ; and had exf^nded hjs carbine ammunition. His earliest , 
support was another I'egiment of native cavalry, whjeh in the first 
instc^nce relieved him, in the defensive post, left liis regiment free, 
to the use of, their swords, in conjunction^ witli the 19th, which 
regiment, including the retn^'iling detachment attracted by the 
firing, and thp remaining rfoiir troops of native cavalry, immediately 
followed the supportin'^ regiment. 

, Tlic Mysooreans in surrounding the rogii/ieijt wliieli Iiad taken 
j)Ost, hade very improvident]y entangled tluunselves among thb enclo- 
sures ; in one of these, from which there was no retreat, between 
four and five hundred of tliVSultau'n s stable liorsc were cl)argcd by 
two troops of the Iflth, and every man put to tlie sword ; in other 
directions the charges of the European and the native caVldiy were 
jperfectly successful ; t?i5^cld was com[)letely cleared of every o[>po- 
Inent, and the fvhole cavalry returned to camp. They had scarcely 
dismounted, however,Mjefore a large body was ])t‘rceivcd descending 
ithe northern bank of the river, and about *ten o’(!lock, opened sonai 
guns on the grand guard, which was immediately ordero<l to join the 
Jiiie; theSultaim's columns were at the.saihe tiinft perceived rapidly 
approaching from the west, in a direction which threatened to turn 
the left, and a* change of front was promptly executed, wlii^ch placet^ 
the infahti-y ip^a position difficult to be out-flanked, and the cavalry 
imperfectly covered by a low hill. The Sultaun’s array drew up in 
a corresponding order, seeking but failing to obtain an enfilading 
fire,*^ and opened a distant, but efficient cannonade from nineteen 
guns, beside? tho^ to ^he north of the river; tliis was answered by 
the English eleven, but hot v^th great vivacity, as well on account 
of the distance as the limited store of'^mmunitton. « At distances 
much exceeding point-blank, a few discharges are*'generally necessary 
to ascertain the range ; when this was found, every shot carried off 
A file, awd t^distract the enemy's aim,<the corps frequently receded 
or advanced a short distance ; theSe movAnents were executed by 
the sepoys with the njost perfect steadiness.* Colonel Floyd in pass- 
ing along the line when the casuliUies weVb mcfsfc frer^uent, expressed 
regret to the patiye offtceMS, aml^ cheered yiemVith the hope of 
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retaliation in due time : tlie answer was nearW uniform, We liave 
eaten the Company’s salt ; our lives are at tfiein disposal, and God 
forbid that we should mind a few casualties.” The cannonade only 
tenninated witl^hc day. • 

Of the^Engfillh guns, two 12-pounders and a six were dfsabled ; 
the' casiual ties had been serious among the troops, the horses, and .the * 
dj-aught Oxen; and this last equipment had suffered »till more, 
severely iq the desertion of most of the drivers during the caOnonade. 
A^councilof war determined on retreat, and'althougli the two twelves 
had been restored soon after raiinight, by iJlie .active and iiTtelligen^ 
exertions of an officer of hi^staff,* ttm dauses which have been noticed, 
(‘.ompelled him*to leave on the ground one tS-spoundef, one 12, and one 
six. After some blameable delay, in^xecuting.the orders for abandon-* 
Jug the untenable post of Sattimungul yith its provisions, thelbattaliom 
crossed in basket-boats, apd tlie whole corps commenced its marchj 
at eight in the morning the infantry ®and cavalry in separate ' 
columns, and the bag^ge in a third. For about twelve miles, an# 
open country admitted that order of ili§rch ; but at Oocara, a country 
intersected by pnclosures, compelled the adaption of a spgle column, 
the cavalry with Colonel Flojid leading ; and iflie infantry from that 
period, entirely conducted by his second, Lieutenant-Colonel Oldham. 

Tippoo had, on* the preceding night, drawn off his army at Ihc 
close of day, to a position distant six mile#, which he had previously, 
appointed, but the army, ’overtaken by tbft night, and by toiTents of 
rain not felt in the English position, unable to find their places in the 
line, were scattered over the country without oyder or connexion : if 
this state of things had been known to ColondiTJloyd, there can be no 
doubt that even with his inferior numbers, and* after 4he fatigues of 
such a day, he would have attempted and probably succeeded in a deci- 
sive enterprise by night. There was no indication of movement until 
the Englinh troops were in actuat^arch ; and it was of course between 
ei^ht and nine befcre intelligence could reach the Sultaun, whose 
arrangements werp prepared for^ a renewal of the caflnonade with an 
■^augmented artillery about noon. He iijstantly orderpd the great 
drum to bel)eaten, and verbal orders to be circulated forj^maediate 
march, and he hastened with such cavalry as was*eady,fo reconnoitre, 
and to serfd back instructions regarding the route to be pursued. 
The Sultaun’s sepoys had in gener^ fasted a day and night, and w^re 
busily employed among the hedges in dressing their food. ^ It was the 
custom of tfie army on ordinary occasi#ns ib *beat two ^preparatory 
sounds of the g^eat drum, and march on the third : a portion of the 
dispersed army was rpally unacquainted with the orders for imviedi- 
ate march, another portion did not choose to ilndergtand them ; the 
officers were directed to move without a moment’s delajTpan(tdidso » * 
with whatever men they dbuld collect ; bijt it is supposed ^hat the 

— — ' — ^ — * 

* “ Brigade Major Dallas, who is alws active aod fertile in expedients, 
goUimber from the fort, <2c. &c.^ Colonel Floyd’s letter.# He had been fore- 
most in every charge by day^nd acted 4h# artificer By nigjit. ^ 
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whole force of every arm really collected for action on that day did 
not exceedr fifteen ^Gousand men,* and certainly did not amount to 
I twenty thousand : they were however flushed with the intelligence 
I of the abandoned guns, and the elation of pursuit, and behaved with 
\ consideraljle firmness and spirit. 

. It was past two o’clock before Tippoo could bring any ‘fof his 
infantry ip to action. The column of English infantry marched on the 
main roa'd, which wasK now in most places bounded by thick hedges ; 
and the enemyV cavalry, infantry, and guns, bOre directly on tlie 
rear, and* diagonally on both flanks, leompelKng the column occasion- 
ally to halt and return the cannoliade witSi various success, making 
as much progress as wa^ cbnsistent with the successive means very 
skilfully employed, for keeping the pursuers at a distance. In these 
operations, three more^uns w^re disabled and abandoned, the num- 
ber remaining being reduced to five 6-»pounders. About five o’clock, 
the, Sultaun had advanced his whole , force so close, as to compel 
‘^Colonel Oldham to halt, and form the whote infantry in a strong 
position ; a select body of cavcJfy made a rapid detour, and charged 
with considerable spirit, 'the rear of the position, while the infantry 
in front, was prepai'ed to take advantage of the expected confusion ; 
the English line, only two deep, faced about t to receive the cavalr 3 ^ 
and repi^lsed them with great loss, many of the horsemen falling by 
the bayonet. The Englisl? cavalry had, by this time advanced near 
to the village of Shawoor, (^or Cheyoor) about two miles in front, the ' 
small portion of baggi^ge that remained, was ordered into the village, 
ground was selected fcr the encampment, the cavalry hasd begun to 
forage, and a tropp yrthch had been ordered to examine and make 
the detour of tlie village, appeared on its opposite side, on the road 
leading from Coimbutore. Some of the followers called out that it 
was General Medows’ personal guard, and the head of his column ; and 
Colonel Floyd, who had at tlie samfe moment receiv^ed frofn Colonel 
,, Oldham a report of his situation, seizing the fortunate error, caused 
it to be announced to the cavalry, wl^o, throwing flown their forage, 
formed, and .returned to the scene of action, proclaiming with thiy3e' 
huzzas; t-h'i ^mval of Medows, which was instantly greeted by a 
similar cheer, along <ihe infantry ranks. It was almost at the same 
critical period, that the Sultaun’s army had rushed to the close of a 
fancied triumph, with a general shout, but were checked in the first 
instance, by the lidmirable conduct of the infantry, and in the next, 
by the existing int^Hgencfc of succour p in this state of wavering, 
they were* charged by the British cavalry, who pursued on both 
flanks of the pdfeition, and completely cleared tjjlfe field. 

The Sultaun received at once the report of the death of his 
'Ifayoriie ksasman Burhan-u-Deen, (who had fallen in a gallant 
■attempt to force one of thg fencesi which have been descj^bed,) and of 
the supposed arrival of the English Genelal : authentic information 

?! — IT •y 

^ The more general estimate is 10,000, but we muijt consider that itiifthe 
calculation of disap^iointed men. t* t* s, 
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had placed his division on a different route, but belie vino- forau’ 
instant his intelligence to be erroneous, he drew?ofFhis army, in dis- 
appointment and indignation at the escape of a prey deemed to Ijo ' 
within hij gr^). Ascribing this disappointment clii^jfl^.to tlie 
enclosures whicn we have mentioned, he some years afterwards 
orderSd them to be entirely levelled over the whole face of the* dis- * 
trict; and it is a curious fact, that he. was materially ahlgd in thi?; 
(^peration*by an almost inyisiblo agent. The prickly pear or stra.ight- * 
thorn ed opimtia,'^* is the chief material ^of thes^ fences and the 
cochineal insect^ ^ intro'flujj^sc^into Coi'omandel shortly afttv 
the order hac^been given, devoured not ^nly the Ic^ivcs, but the root 
of tliat plant with such avidity as nearly to have terminated its 
existence in the south -efistern provinces : ^hile the “ Cactus "i"una.’' 

• or awl-thorned opuntia, remained uniouehed»by the iiLsect. 

On the disappearance Irf the Sultj^ins army, Colonel Floyd, 
about seven o'clock occupied the gi*ound near the village which he 
had previously cxamSied. Ho luij^, during the action, received fl 
despatcli from liead-quarters, dated the preceding day ; it related 
to promotions^ and matters of detail; aAd ^postscript was added ^ 
stating that the General wofild march on the l*4tli for Velladi ; aJ 
piece of inteJligeiicp v^hichheliad carefully concealed. This measure 
appears* to liave been adopted by the G^'^ieral, on the tard^ persua- 
sion that the n^iterated intelligence of the Sultauii’s descent was ndt 
entirely unfounded- Velladi is bn the Bearest road from th(i pass by 
Denaickencota to Coimbatore, but the direct l-oaJ to the same place 
from Sattimiiiigid, fifteen miles lower dow^i’the river, is that on 
which Colonel Floyd was marching and fia^ been invariably use<l 
by every convoy and dctacliment for the last month. To cross from 
(Jlieyooi’, liis ju’eseut ground, to Velladi, wj,s nearly twenty niiles ; the 
Sidtaun^as soon as ho ha<I iimcjio examine his iutelligencc at leisure, 
caused a repoi^ to be circulated, that he had moved to an intcTinodi- 
atc position, to wafds tlnit place; in the hope th^ Colonel Floyd* 
might be induc(«Ll to j)ursu6»liis route to Coimbatore, and leave, 
(teneral M^^ows' division without support : but this intelligence had 
an effect exactly the revei-sc of that it was intendefyo^pfo3uce, by ^ 
impressing on the mind of Colonel Floyd the Absolute necessity of 
attempting, at all risks, to force the junction, as the only chancy ibr 
the ultimate [)reservation of tlie army ; and if the report were trm*, 
it aftbrded^he farther hope of entangling the^uemy bctwicn two Hi es. 
He accordingly moved at two o'clock; at day-liglit 1«3, hoard and 
answered three signal gu ns*: ‘General Medows had alsj) heard the liriiig 
of the preceding day, and three guns fired at^eight at night, to indi- 
cate the situation of the detachment ; but distant sminds are rtderrod^^ 
with little accuracy to tliyr true directions, and liad not^naW erl 4iim 
to determine the situati(jr\ of his detachnii3nt. , 

Colonel Floyd pursued his nj^rch, and j^Tived at Velladi, at 
oiglit at night, wj^tholit seeing a n e nemy, the teoops ha^ng been 

* Cacftis ficus Iiidica, lau.— -Aiiisli#. 
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‘ ttinio days without oa.ting. In the coui*se of the march, iiowevor, he 
liad met two uativd: horsemen of the Generafs body-guard, who, in 
tlie anxiety produced by the firing, and the uncertainty of its direc- 
tion, luv\ bQen sent as a sort of forlorn ho])e, on the p^eding evening, 
to endeavour to discover the detachment, and (Jommu^iicate the 
reijuisite intelligence. From them he ascertained, that General 
Medows had marched that morning through Velladi to Denaicken- 
cota ; ami a reeiprocar anxiety was excited on his account. » Tlie twj> 
men and , their hdrses we^e quite exhausted, it was obvious that no 
ffesh horse or man \Vas to* b^ ^ouM in tlie detachment ; but the 
vital importance t was still more ^obvious of stopping the farther 
advance of the General ; ‘and Brigade-Major Dallas volunteered and 
executed /done this essential service. He found the army ten miles 
in advance of Vclhadi, and reported the existence and the wants of ■ 
the detachment. Tlie mqst urgent ’v^as that of surgeons for the 
wounded, (two surgeons having been killed), and an immediate 
refreshment of biscuit and spirit^ for the Eiird()eans, the sepoys being 
alretxdy occupied in dressing i^o r\ce which they always carried on 
their backs; these Wi^nts* were supplied in the course of the night, 
and the next morning the General retraced ,his steps to Velladi. 
His, reception of Colonel Floyd was a noble ample of candour : 
“My deftr Colonel! youF^jis the feat, and mine the defeat:” The 
General was fond of epigram, and it was usiially well pointed. 

The casualties of the 13lh and 1[4th amounted to 43G men killed 
and wounded, 3,4 horses, and six guns. Of the killed and wounded, 
the Europeans, incliicfing artillerymen, were 128 ; the natives 308. 
The Kith and ^.l7th vjere employed in amingcments for the care of 
the wounded and despatching them to the hospital at Coimbatore. 
On the 18th the united corps made a short march in the direction of 
Cheyoor, and on the 20th, encampe^bin its vicinity : the fij;st inten- 
tion of this movement appears to have been to olicr battle to the 
•^jcnemy; but from Cheyoor the General returned to Coimbatore, 
iwherc he was joined by Colonel Stukrt’s division^ifter the capture 
|of Palghaut. *■ The junction of the two corps had in thenueanwlrtfe 
disappointed Sul|;?iun’s exj>ectations, and he retired noi*tli of the 
river, not so much in the expectation of attack, as to bctCnabled to 
keep the anniversary of ten days, of the martyrdom of the son of 
Ali ; originally ceremonial of mourning for that sect exclusively, 
afterwards t)f exultatio^i to ^heir opponents, and fiiiallyr in India, a 
frantic exhibition without an object in w^liich both unite. Colonel 
Stuart found the ceremonial observed witi!i the cqstouflary pliienzy by 
/the garrison of Palgh^ut during tl\o siege, and linder restriction had 
^^even allowjjj] a sifnilar indulgence to the Mohammedans of the besieg- 
ing force, Avithout the slightest impediiyient to the operations of 
the siegh. • • ^ t 

The army, Avitlifthe exeeptUm of itfj minor detachments 
|corps*appointed escqii/ the convoj^js, Avas now r^-united at CoiiiAa- 
ftorc, and marched in pursflit of IhfCtCnemy :v.tlio draught and carriage* 
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cattle had become well-practised, and gcnenfily^ in exuilonr condi/ 
tiori, from the superior forage* of tliis district. "Fo restore the 
condition of cjwalry once over- worked, is known to be a sh^w and 
difficult f^occsl^ but the iiifantiy and artillery, with* tlftT equip- 
ment of the army in every department, were in the best marching- 
order ; and with equal intelligence would haye forced the enemy tp 
action. In six marclies, General MedoVvs, pui;suipg the route of thej 
c^iemy, round by. the Balivany to the Caveri, foujid Erode, succes- 
sively abandoned by his pwn ga^son, and by its captors afi*er empty 
ing the storehouses. iWunfitnesft a depot, was illustmtcd by 
the first orders issued after the Sultaun's. descent had been fully 
ascertained, by his attack of the •advanced, division ; the battalion 
which constituted its garrison, was ordered to retire to Cafoor, leav- 
*ing one conipany under a ni^tive officer, who, on the appeiirance of 
the Sultaun's army capitulated, and t&e condition was actually 
observed, of permittin^j the company to marcli to Caroor. , 

From Erode, the Sultaun proedfeded due §outh, cfosely followed' 
by the English army ; measuring its capf^city for marching, by his 
former experience of the tartly movements n6cessary*for protecting 
convoys, he had on f^he day the English Rxmy left Erode, marked 
out his gneampment, about sixteen miles from that place, ijitending 
to push at the convoy advancing from Caf^lor, or move to Darapooraip 
or Coimbatore, according to the.directioM which might bo taken by 
General Medows. Most of the tents wore pitfjhcd, and the foragers 
were out, lyhen his light troops brought intellijgence that the English 
advanced-guard would soon be in sight, great dnim immedi- 

ately beat, and the army, oveiiiaken at onco by* tine night, and a 
severe fall of rain, was kept from dispersion Jby the light of the 
Sultaun’s personal flambeaux. He marched all night, and if the 
circumstances had been knowM!» to General Medows, he could with 
certainty and aflvaqtage, have brought him to action on the ensuing 
dajy. He lialted however afthr a short march, to receive liis convoy * 
from Caroor, wliiffe the Sultaun rapidly pursued his course southward. 

It hadTjeen his ori^nal design to avail himself oi* fy^apected 
delay in the junction of the English convoy frem Cartor, to double 
back upom Coimbatore, and possess himself of the field hospital, 
valuable stores, and battering train deposited, not mounte<l, in that 
untenable post, and ho made his next march in tlmt direction ; but 
the place hafl been opportunely reinforced by«thrce regular battalions 
of the Madras Establishment, and one corps of Travanccfieans, sent 
by Colonel Hartley,* *who hfld arrived at Palghaut, m conformity to 
the general instructions he had received in Septeml^er : on receiving 
this intelligence, the. Sultaun took the .direction of Pai’apoeran^^ The % ' 
garrison of that place waachiefly^omposed of convalescents, about 
one hundred Europeans and two hundred* sepoys, unprovided with 
cannon ; three batteriefi erooted just^beyond mhsketry, would ^level 
the!* miserable thin rampart in ai few dischauges ;* approaches were 

2 A 3 ■ 

* Chiefly the Holcus Saccharatus, and IIolcus Spicatus. 
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]fUslie(l to tke ditch, ^vifd tiie gaiTisQU >^urrorHle^ on ix capitnlatioti, 
which waK unexpectedly observed. 

The General, after receiving liis convoy, returned to Coind)a- 
tore: reeenVi events had slio^ the expediency jf nifvking tins 
•weak place more capable of defence, before the (leparture of the 
army, and orders to effect the same object, were soon after- 
wards sent! to Caroo\' and Dindigul. These objects being pro- 
vided for at CoimJjatdre, to the extent that was practicable,’ he agaiv: 
pijt the aixny in motion to seek the e^my, in the direction of Erode. 
Farther stores were wanting frosn Uarooi', and a detachment was 
made on the route, covered by the march of the army, jvhich waited 
its arrival at Erode, whence a supporting corps. was sent to meet and 
facilitate its arrival. (3n approacliing Erode, a large mass of the 
VVuLsa was met proceeding frflm the westward of Erode, whence 
they had been compclled«'to depart by thfe Sultaurfs command, in 
< 4 rder that no population should remain * to ijive intelligence of liis 
movements, in a country covered by his light cavalry for the same 
purpose ; the object was rpuch'*canvassed, but not understood in the 
English army.' In the^neighbourhood of the camp, tht3 usual strag- 
gling scoutvs were seen, but whenever^a patrole was pushed to the 
westwfird, it met with increasing numbers. A strong corps under 
^^olonel ifioyd was at lengtl.^sent to force a more extensive recomioi- 
^nce, and discovered that^ the Sultaun s whole army had crossed 
several days before, abpve the confluence of the Bahvany and Caveri, 
and had proceeded to the northward. General Medows^ began to 
cross on the ensuing day, at a ford below Erode, so deep as to make 
it necessary £ox the Ccittfe to swim over, the stores ami ammunition 
to be carried on menis heads, and the tumbrils crossing under water 
to be opened and dried in* the sun on the opposite side, before it 
could be re-packed. And he followftd with all expedition, 4 ,to check 
the miscliief in the Sultaun's contemplation. 

' Tippoo had heard when last passing Sattimungul of the actual 
Hnvasion of and^ proceeded \vith about^ three-fourths of 

|his airoy^n 'that direction, leaving the remainder to*\vatch t\ic 
^motions mXJ&Eieral ^edows, under the orders of Kummer-u.-Deen, 
now first restored to fnilitaiy command since 1787, by transferring 
to his charge the elephant and insignia of Seyed Saheb, who was 
thus tardily disgraced for his flight up the pavss of Gujjelhutty. 
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Ef-glish centre army under Colonel Maxwell — composition and strength — enters 
^Baramahal — movcrhents — cavalry drawn into an amhuscniie — Tippoo shows his 
whole army — draws off aU night— /Henewed ^erftonsiration — Departure in coti^ 
sequence of the approach ojt GeneralSMMows — his inovements — mistakes the 
Siiliauiis arirqy jor Colonel Maxwells — Junc^i^on^ — Relative movements — Both 
point at the pass of Tapoor — Ineffective operations of the English — Tippoo 
escapes — marches hy Carbor/o Trichinopoly—followtd hy General Medows — His 
opinions and plan of operation — y^esolves to^ ascend Jjie ghauts by daveripooram 
— Lord Corjiwallis determines personally to assume the conduct of the war — 
General Medows ordered to *lead i4ie army to Mtulras — Striking influence of the 
seasons — Tippoo' s progress iMo Coromandel — I'lagar — commanded hy Flint — ' 
heats off tivo attempts to ^arry the town petta — Trinomallee-^Negoiiations at* 

Pondicherry^ and embassy to Louis the XJilUh. — English army arrives ear 
Madras — Tippoo' s advances to negotiation during the campaign — Results of 
the campaign-^ Recurrence to the operations in ^alabar-LColoncl IJarU 
ley's victory over Hussein Alt, and ' its important consequences — General 
Ahercromhy arrives — taBes Cannnnore^ and reduces the whole province — Proceed- 
ings off the confederates — engaged in two si^es — Co pul and Dai^car — Ten 
thousand horse ready to join Lord Cornwallis — Advantages with which he opened 
the cam'paign — Unfavorable anticipations of jie Sultaun — Lord Cornwallis's 
selection of a new line of opieraHons^ with its reasons, ^ 

The respeojbable corps of native infantry wliigh had made a inarclif 
of twelve hundred miles from Calcutta, rea^ife^ Conjeveram on thej 
Lst of August. The exertions recently made* in Ihoi equipment or 
the main or soutliern army had emptied the arsenals, and caused 
some de^Jay in the equipment of the centre aripay, as it was named, 
which, by the addition of threot'egiments of European infantry, one 
regiment of native (javalry. and a formidable artillery, was augment-- ^ 
ed* to nine thousand five hundred men, and assetfibled at ^Amee.j * 
► Colonel Kelly, itff commander,* died, and jihe command devolved on| 
Colonel Maitwoll on the 24th of September. In conformi^j;J;rO* orders 
from General' Medows, that officer entered BaramahSf on the 24th 
of October^ in pursuance of the original plan of the campaign. On 
the 1st of November he approached the capital and 

strongest post of the district : the natural strengtii and improved 
defences of Hhis tremendous rock rendered i# bf some importance to 
determine whether a reguiai; siege should be attempted, And several 
days were expended in a ctese and minute examiiiatton of its whole 
circumference. Colcfhel MaxwelLthen establis'iied ^is head-quarters 
near the central position of Caveripatam, intending, as wwi supposed,* 
by making demonstratio»s towai^ds the pass and tlie fort in its 
vicinity, to return and attempt Kistnagh^iry by surprise. On the 
9th, the presence of cqnsidArable bi:dies of light ^cavalry indicated 
theP Sultaun’s apjwoach, and pn the lltb the only regiment 
of cavalry, allowing theiflselvcs #o*l?e inveigled ifl pul*suit thrpugh 
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a defile, wjerc atta^k^d by about six times their number, and 
, driven back with ■ (jonsiderable loss. On the 12th the Sultaun 
Ishowed his army in full force, and attempted, by a variety of 
|evolutiMis,*to find tlie means' of ati^cking Color^ ]VIaj:well with 
^ advantage ; 'but the strong position assumed by that officer, 
liis a<lmirablc dispositions, and his promptitude in anticipating 
t every design, frustrfitcd these intentions ; and the Sultaun 
drew off at lyght without any serious /attempt/ Similar 
means on* the 13tli, yari3d so as ^o conyjcl an entire change of 
position, terminated in the smw manmv: : on the 14th, numbers 
farther augmented made ij.imilar demonstrations, bi^t these were 
factually intended to conceal his mcditat(^d departure on the 
I ensuing dtt.y. 

General Medows, !is we hhve seen, liad commenced his march 
from the Caveri on the «10th. On tlie l4th he encamped at the 
{;outhern extremity of the pass of Taphor, and on the 15th was 
enabled, by the improvement of the road effected by the Sultaun a 
few days before, to clear tjie piss and the range of hills, and encamp 
on their nortlvern facc?^ on an elevated ground overlocfking Bararna- 
hal, and distant about twenty-nine miles fi'om Colonel Maxwell’s 
position at Oaveripatam. On the arrival of tftc .advanccd-yuard at 
the intended ground, a caxlp was observed gradually to arise, flags 
to be erected, and troops t(i* take up their ground on tlie plain, dis- 
tant about six miles. ^ Nearly three weeks had elapsed since any 
direct intelligence had been received from Colonel Ma^^well. No 
doubt was entertainc'd ^that the English army beheld their com- 
rades, and thre^, Signal guns were fired to announce the event. In 
five minutes, every tent was struck, and heavy columns wore seen 
in full march to the west, in the vale of the great pass of Pojicode.^ 
It was soon understood to be tlie Sialtaun’s army. He hajl drawn 
off some miles south from Colonel Maxwells position* on the preced- 
•ing evening, anok calculating on General Medows requiring another 
day to clear the pass, had marked an^ encampment which he found 
it prud^^nt to Abandon. General Medows moved on the ^6th fifteVfn 
Imiles farSSii*^ the ^direction of Caveripatam ; and on the ensuing 
iday the importent junction was formed by Colonel Maxwell. The 
lunited army was now twenty miles from the head of the pass of 
^Tapoor, and tweu/iy-six from its southern extremity. Kislicn Row, 
the treasuiljr, was aloh« adipitted to the Sultaun’s councils on this 
occasion. Ife had no fixed opinion regarding the plan of future 
operations intended by the English aher thq , disruption of their 
chain of depots ; but be infeired, that wherever^ tlie Sultaun should 
,go, they v^juld follow, and that he ought accordingly to carry the 
wai' into their, own country, kqpping ajso in view such a line of 
operation as might* enablb him to avail chimself of any favorable 
opportunity to recover the plpees he Jost. If he should be 
f ollowed up the vMe of Policode, the nature o f tiie ground left Wm 

^ ♦ Vippoo encampi^af Santa M^trimhully. 
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no alternative but to ascend the ghaut ; tmd ho determined to * 
double back- through the pass of Tapoor. His cattle had been much 
over-worked on the loth, and it was deemed necessary to give them 
two complete rest. His intelligence stated the ftitwttion of 

the English General to halt on the day ensuing the junction ; but if . 
such tin mtentibn existed, it h^ been changed. The two armies 
were accordingly in motion on the 18th, bot^i pointing t’o* tlie pass 
(if Tapoor; and both intending to clear it hi two marolies. 

As tlie quarter^a^ter-gejierars deifartment was preparing, 
under the protection of tlie advaAcdU-guard, to mark out the new 
encampment > they perceived a few t€«its pitched three or four 
miles in front of theiu right ; it was Tippoct’s Pcsli Khaiia, or tents 
always sent on for his personal accommodation witli the Hdvanced- 
•guard. The circumstances , were reciprocally reported ; and the 
Sultaun, confident in the* i)owiers of his e^ui])ments, rashly decided 
on continuing his maT|ch through the pass. By the .time iluit the* 
lioad of the main column of the ‘English afiny had reached the 
intended encampment, thick clbuds of dijst in front, indicated the 
entrance into flie pass of a lo^^g and heavy coldmn, while a consider- 
able body of horse Aiade a demonstration on the right, and was 
vsnpposccj to mask rv movement of infantry, indicated by co^umnS of 
duvst in tho^ rear of their loft, which sdfeued, however, to acciirato 
observers, to be returning to tUe westward. 'J'ho General, with a 
brigade of infantry and the cavalry, movec^ out to examine this 
body, while the head of the column of march, was ordered to I'egu- 
late its advance by that of the corjis whiglf ^tho^General directed. 
Colonel Stuart, who commanded the right wing of the army, and 
led the column, perceiving soon afterwards from a commanding 
ground the probability of being able by ti rapid advance fco cut off 
a considerable body of the ^iultaun's infantry, and attack the 
remainder to advantage, ^bile entangled in the pass, reported his 
olwcrvations and asked permission >to attempt it, with his own wing 
* of the southern ^rmy, as an ^advanced ^coi*[>s, to bo supported as 
occasion might require. This proposition was not approv^ «ind the 
corps op the right under General Medows iin]% 0 ded 11^ ravines was 
making stew progress. Tlie demonstrations were continued, and 
the effect of a more rapid advance was sufficiently evinced by the 
fact of three battalions of infantry of the rear of ihc main column 
being intercepted under these disadyantagfs of dclayJ^^ll<l forced 
to make a straggling retreat, through the ravines and wAods in the 
opposite direction. ^The rdhiainder of the Sultauff s ^a*my , astonish- 
ed at their good forftine, completely cleaved the pf\,ss, with the loss 
of only one tumbril, which had broken down, and some iwm^u taiit 
aHicles of military store : itlie cav^iy disapi)ejircd about sun-set, a 
Siuiall body taking the r#utc of the [)Jiss^; and •the r(3mainder in a 
circuitous direction by, Piiiagra : J^id the English army, a 

tedtous march of twenty miles yi about fiftcii'n hours, and firing a 
lew shut, ericamjicd at night neai» Hio sunimit t)f tBc petss of Tapoor, 
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On tho. Sulfcaui^’s •part, the discoveiy of the English advanced- 
guard was made in sufficient time for the baggage, camp equi- 
]jage, and rear-guard to return, separated from the army by the 
mterv(fntioh of the whole of the British forces, and^ie dq.st of their 
• retrograde movement contributed .to the hesitation of the English 
general. The Sultaun was personally present with th^ cavalry 
I which luaSe the deujionstration on the right, and went off with a 
slight escort thr^uigh the pass shortly before it disappea'red. Tlte 
Bosh KhAna was the pnly cover in i^ie whole <irmy ; and they were 
equally destitute of provisiohs,^uatil joined oy Kummer-u-Deen and 
his small bazar *6 wo days ^.afterwards. Tippoo however made no 
delay, his army supplying then?.selves by the plunder of his own 
villages ; foud first pointing to Caroor, and giving out that he would 
cross the Caveri belo^ that place, he descended by the norther]) 
bank of the river, and siade no ‘halt until opposite Trichinoj)o]y. 
.Against that place he made various dehionfitrations, but they had 
no material result beyond the plunder and devastation of tlie island 
of Seringham. ^ 

Meanwhile the Silnglish General closely following his steps, 
land for two days having a distant view of ti)C‘ rear of his columns, 
‘arrived ^at the hank of the Caveri, oppositb Caroor, on the !27th 
of November; and believing that the Sultaun had passed to the 
southward, ordered a sti’png detachment under Colonel Oldham 
across the river, wit^ reinforcements for the places whicli he c(m- 
sidered most vulnerable. Deeming the Sultaun’s views to be chiefly 
directed to fixing thb‘sj^at of war in the low countries, the General 
declared his ^q^ihionV^ that the most determined measure, the 
likeliest to bring him to action, and drive iiim out of thivS country, 
is boldly to go up tlie ghauts oui'sclves, which I )iiean to do by the 
Caveripooram pass, and taking pos4tat tln^ head of the Gijj jelhutty, 
and opening that of Tainbercherry, preserve our com/nunication with 
Coimbatore, Policacherry (Palghaut) and the otlJer coast a plai^ of 
operation which it is not intended sbfiously to dfscuss ; but whicli 
it wer*^ g^rcbly liberal to criticise by the test of posterior informa- 
tion. Ho^dfted, tha^ he hoped to be able to set out for the Caveri - 
poorain pass by the Stli December, and expressed his bcilicf, that if 
he*wcre once up the ghauts, the enemy would cither tight or treat. 
Before that daW, however, he was in full march in the opposite 
direction, ^ri conscqdofice pf the SultauiVs demoustr»itions before 
fPrichinopoIy, which threatened that most important, but weal? ana 
iextensive depots, opposite to which theuGenorpJ arrived on the 1 4th 
'of December. ^ . * 

#• (^nsilfjrations belonging to illustration of character, to distin- 
guished enter{)rise, or to resulfip of essjjjntial importance, have on 
various occasions extended our narrativ^^ into greater detail than 
accords with the gcftieral plan pf this vjqrk, and theprincipal fea>tures 
of tile canip^j^gn bf 479 % have insensibly expanded, for the puqf)oso 

. * ‘Letter to the acting ^lovhrnor in ^uncil at Madras. 
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ot J I lustl t>llG ill wliicli they nia}* be siippo^^Ml to bave * 

influenced the Governor-General, to resuine his original (lesion of 
assuming in person the direction of the war, lor motives ol* groat 
force exist(|(i iml^pendently of all reference to the coriduci*of ^tliat 
campaign. “ His presence in thq scene of action was considered by 
our allies, as a pledge df sinceritj^ and of our confident hopes oi‘ 
success ao'ainst the common* enemy.” His ^Lordship eWived at* 
Madras on the 12tli of December, having previously despatched two 
confidential officers of hi^ staft* ^ prepare ilie requisite information 
regarding a variety of lociiJ details.g» ^ ^ * 

General Medows appears to have Received intelligence of his 
Lordship’s intentions .when near Caroor, and now determined to 
remain in the neighbourhood of Trichinopoly,’ until he should receive 
"his orders : “ but if no orders^should •be received, or if his Lordship 
should be prevented by iiny nnforeseen oircumstances from taking 
the command of thca];my*in person, it was still his intention to^ 
commence his march for the upper (Country on the 1st" of January.”* 
Orders, however, did arrive, in conseqfienco of Vhich he commenced 
his march to Madras on the 30th of December. ^ 

The difference of a few days in descending to the eastward 
from the vicinity of Caroor, had brought the Sultaun’s army into 
the deptn of the rains of the north-east it»)nsoon, which usifally fall 
in Coromandel from the I5th of Octob^^r till near the middle of 
December, while the English army, pfaced a little beyond their 
western vefge, entirely escaped their injurious effects ; but in follow- 
ing the Sultaun’s track they had occasion to* observe the havoc it 
had made among his clittle, and to hear ot itJS serioi^s influence on 
the troops who were chiefly destitute of cover. ♦ On leaving Trichi| 
noj)oly, Tippoo had proceeded in a nortlie¥n direction into the hoarfi 
of Coromandel, marking his route by the accustomed train of plun-j 
der, conflagraticTn, and ruin ; but perceiving that the military chest ^ 
wcwild be better repfenishe*d bj’ imposing contributions on the towns • 
► and villages, he •latterly adojfted that plan ; and, with numerous 
e^ftjeptions Where his demands were not* satisfied, thet^i placjip only 
were destroyed which had been deserted by tl^eir inl^bfllSnts. On 
approaching Tiagar, a hill fort with a weak and extensive town at 
its foot, distant about eighty miles from Trichinopoly, where, at 
length he was joined by the baggage aiid bazar of hj^ army, lie found 
that the wiiole of the surrounding pppuhvffon had taken refuge 
under its protection ; attracted by the well-known chafactor of its 
commandant Capta^p. Fliaj, the defender of Wandiwash. The 
seizure of this multilfUde would enable him to uxtort large sums, and 
he anticipated no difficulty in forcing the town. Th*e deii)|jp^ations|, 
were made for a regular si^ge, and^thc attempt to protect tne*toWii| 
incurred from the relati^ localities the risk of* its defendets being| 
cut off from the body of thg jilace. Gjtptain Flint however, confident 
in his sep oy gan*is(Wi, and anxiously synijia tyisin^ with the stiffer- 

* Minirte of CouAciJ, Fort William. * ^ 

VOL. II. * 
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iiig'S of tli9 pojtulatioTi, ilctoiTiiiued tliat they should not bcsaci i- 
diuod ; and beat olf-with considerable loss two successive atteinpts to 
•carry the town. Recollections of former years probably contributed 
•' to the*viuUaun’s absbiining frOm a third. ^ ^ 

The inhabitants of; Tri^omallee, 35 miles farther north, a town 
(adjoining an ancient temple in a lofty sqiiare enclosure,, animated 
jby the ipCelligence received from the weaker town of Tiagar, collect- 
led, the arms of the vicinity, and prepared, to defend the' temple, in 
‘the hope of holding out« till the arrival of the English army ; their 
tichavioHr was at fii-st respocla'bfe, buf batteries erected acro-ss 
the streets of the towp, ,and a position on the neighbouring hill, 
overlooking the squai-e, y^uced* an .unpQAdi^ftUai.-a!jmia^ which 

wtXvS accompanied witfi circumstances of cruelty and outrage too 
horrible for descripti6n. FrOin this place, the Sultaiin, making a 
circuit of the rich plain ccountry, took the direction of Pemiacoil, 
which had been dismantled and blown in the preceding war. 
It was kept ‘ as a post of observation, with one company and an 
officer, who had directions t6 retire on the enemy s approach ; but 
the place being une^Jpecledly surrounded through the tre^hery of 
itlie native officer, his second iii command, retreat became impracti- 
fcable ; and the Sultaun, on its surrender, proceeded nearer to Pondi- 
cherry.* Zein-ul-ab-u-Defth was deputed to the Governor of that 
phujc, and was accompaniod in his return by a gentleman whom the 
Mysoorean manuscripts, without specifying the name, designate as 
the second in pommand. It is stated, that he agreed to undertake 
the office of the Sultaun's embassador extraordinary to the King of 
France, on thp cOndiJtion of being reimbursed for the injury done to 
his private affairs, by his sudden departure from Pondicherry ; that 
this sum was fixed at a lae of Sultany Pagodas, 48,000^ ; that he was 
furnished with an order to that aiu^nnt on the revenues <jf Manga- 
lore ; that the payment was delayed on various pretences ; that the 

* gentleman was-jultimately cheated outn of his premised remuneration, 
and that the embassy produced no result. 

Bu l^w e*are indebted to the work of Bertrand de Moleville, for 
a more distftbt accf^unt of these transactions. According to that 
authority the negotiation with M. de Fresne, Governoc' of Pondi- 
clierry, was conducted through the me<lium of M. Leger, “ Adminis- 
ti^teur Civil” of France in India, who understood the Persian 
language, ^who becaftio hinjself the envpy to Louis XVI., and who 
wrote the^despatches dictated by Tippoo relative to this embassy. 
Tippoo demanded of the King the aid ofrsix tho?isana French troops ; 
he offered to pay for their transportation, clothing, and maintenance, 

• and assistance he engaged to destroy the English many and 

settlements in India, and ensure iheir poseession to France. M. Leger, 
on his arrival in Paris, necessarily addresced himself to Bertrand de 
Moleville, minister^of marine^* who informed the King ofTippOo’s 
proposals; but notwithstanding t^eir advantage, and althou^ ^ 

the ministei^obsdrves, the msurrection at St. Domingo would furnisli 

« % 
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;i good pretext for the unsuspected embarkation for Indifv of the six ’ 
thousand men demanded, the natural probity ot the King s mind 
would not pei'nut him to adopt the measure : '' This resembles,” ^id 
he, '' the af^ir America, which I never think of withbuii l*egret. 
Jly youth was taken advantage of at that time, and we suffer for it 
now ; ftie lesson is too severe to be forgotten.”* 

In the meanwhile, the English army pufsiiing the ’ Sultaun'sf 
iMfite as faV as Trinomalleye, took the direction of Aj^hee, where thc| 
ilcavy stores and guns werp left under the second in command* Colonef 
Musgrave, and the remainder ofth^farmy proceeded by Conjeveram 
to the encampi^ent of Vellout, eighteen piiJes froiA Madras, where 
it arrived on the 27th of January ; md Lord CprnwaUis accompanied 
by a reinforcement of artillery and native troons, by various impoi*t- 
?int branches of equipment and conveyance, anTl by a lieavy militaiy 
chest, assumed, the commahd on the 29th. • 

Some advances to negotiation with the English in the course of . 
the late campaign, are chiefly remarkifl)le for their awkward indirect- 
ness, and a deviation from the ■custbrnary' formalities of respect. 
Early in December, three persons intimating ^hat they were the 
vakeels formerly nomkiated to* attend General Medows, addressed to 
liim a leUer from tbeihselves, stating '‘the facility of adjusting all 
differences, if they should be received, andtfcheir conviction ^f their, 
master's assent, if he should be^reforrecl to.” The General witli 
becoming dignity, ordered the letter to be immediately answered by 
his aid-de-qamp, Captain Macaulay. The unequivqeal release of 
every Englishman in Mysoor, and the possession of some person or 
place of importance as a cautionary pledge, weae stated to be indis- 
pensable preliminaries to negotiation. From tlio neighbourhood of 
Tiagar, one of these person^ addressed a reply to Captain Macaulay, 
professtidly by the Sultaun's cosimand, going over the old ground, 
and proposing the immediate despatch of embassadors ; and the 
reqwisite answer, “ tfiat the pipeliminary measures had not yet been 
• adopted,” terminafed the corresfiondence. 

Although the operations of this finst campaign had*no^'vilfilled 
the public expectation, objects had been acqpmplis}!t<fm great 
importance to tlie commencement of a second. Caroor and DindiguJf 
matoriiilly focilitated the protection of the southern provinocsl 
Coimbatore and Palghaut were two additional poyits of eventual 
support to tl» operations of a field corps^andicl an iiiterc(?urse with 
Malabar ; and above all the cattle of the army had recei^^ a train- 
ing, and its de[fttrtni|jpts arsi*orgariization, which in the absence of 
previously existing dfetablishmenfi,s, nothing simrt^of a campaign 
could have effected. . » « 

_ Colonel H artley,*!' depr ^ed of t]^o Madras troops after the ia‘1 1 bf 
* In the midst of his distresses, the King 'wfe amused with the shabby 
finery of, Tippoo’s miserable presents to hirpsclf the Queen, “ trumpery to 
dress^jijp dolls,” which he de&redf M. BertraAd to give to hie little girls. • 
t He never joined General Medows, ^^statedin rhe Ay nual^ Register, nor 
kit the province of Malabar if! the campaign of 1790 . ^ 

• ^ ^ • 
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ralghaut, WHS left Jo ( 5 {)(Mate witli a field force of one regiment of 
Kiivopeans, anJtwi^ {)tittaJioiis of sepoy.s, with their usual field artillery, 
Hgginst the Sultaun’s troops, left under Hussein Ali in Malabar, 
|w)ueh,^wlie]i oollecfcod in the ifeighboui'hood of Cali^iC, wpre varlous- 
* |ly estimated at fj cun six tliousand to nine thousand men, besides a 
large body of Mapillas. The universal hostility of the Nairs pfevent- 
cd the employment o^* this body in the desultory warfare of detach- 
ments wliich cmild most effectually frustrate Colonel' Hartley's 
views, i^artly therefpretfroin nccepity and partly from confidene*^* 
I Hussein Ali assumed a strongs position clf>se to Calicut, and waited 
I the result of a fixed action^ this was tiie exact issue ^'om which the 
diininutive numbers and superioj;. quality of Colonel Hartley’s troops 
could hav43 any hope ot^ success : the attack was made on the 10th of 
December 1790, with distinguished skill and gallantry, and eminent* 
success : the route was <3oraplete ; ifussi^in Ali Khan and nine 
.hundred men were taken; the loss in killed and wounded being 
about a thousand, while the cfistialties of the English corps amounted 
to fifty- two. Colonel Hartley loshno time in pursuing the fugitives 
lo the unfinished fortP of FeiTockliee, wliere 1,500 men laid down 
Itheir arms, but the commandant had made a timely retreat with the 
|)ublic treasure up the pass of Tambercherry. it ^ ^ 

, General Abercromby^V/he Governor of Bombay, had arrived at 
Tellicherry with a respectajble force a few days previous to this action, 
and. on the 14tb appeared before Cannanore. The enemy was dis- 
lodged with Iqss from a strong position intended to impede his 
approach, and retired wjithin their works ; hut a vigorous and suc- 
cessful attack’ oh tfte most advanced of tliese on tlie ensuing day, 
caused the unconditional sun^ender of tlie remainder. These opera- 
itions were followed up with spirit and decision by the capture of 
ievery remaining possession of th(i,i Sultaun’s, or his dependents in 
iMalabar ; and the unquestioned occupation of the whole province., 
The* allies dn the other hand had •cautiously, perhaps judicio^is- 
Jy, abstained from any determined irruption from the north into tlie 
centr«rc^.^h*e Sultaun’s possessions ; and, however tardy and tiifiid 
in their pro(?!?bdings^were at length engaged in two sieges, cpnduct- 
ed by tlie English contingents respectively serving with #oach. The 
fcforbes of Nizam Ali against Copul, a tremendous rock a few miles to 
[the north of the«»Toombuddra, and about twenty miles west of the 
pneient ru^s of VijeyaAfiuggur ; and the Mahrattas agaftnst Darwar, 
k strong fftrt on the plain, about sixty piiles north-west from Copul. 
Nizam Ali had'prepared a body of ten thousap4 horse ready to act 
with the English ailny, and to join at any ^oint that should be 
indicat*^dii«y Loi’d Cornwallis thus- opened the second campaign with 
advantages which nothinj^ shori© of a first campaign could have 
achieved, but with lionc that could be plaoed in competition with the 
incst^imable advantTlgc now tos,t)o exhibited , for the first time in* the 
history of British Iniia, ^of a Coi\imandcr-in-Ghiof uniting in^his 
owr\ person* the*' undivided e^crasc of fdl the civil and military 
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powers of the State, and the exclusive direction of all the resources 
of the three Presidencies. } " 

The Sultaun had hitherto failed in his intrigues with the allies 
for dissolving 31^ confederacy, or even procuring the rej[;e^Uoirl)y 
the Englisli of ^ envoy to excite in the other confederates the 
jealou^ requisite to his views. He perceived the increasing means 
by which *he was to be assailed, and the hopelessness of a fortunate/ 
ifj^ue, without the assistance of the French- ’and although he was 
encouraged to indulge the most flattering Hopes for •the ensqing year, 
ho opened the present tampai§n^,w^the)ut very sanguine expeeP- 
ations. ^ ^ 

The plan of a southern campaign wj#} liable to the fundamental 
objection of separating tlie seat ofwar from* its great magazine and 
•depot Fort St. George, and trusting to a nevi chain of posts, which 
could not be left for a few djiys withoul^ trembling for their fate. 
Advanced eighty-eighty mifes, in a line nearly direct from Madras to 
the enemy’s capital is* Vellore, a p6|t whicli experiengc had shown’ 
to be well-adapted to all the pijrpo.^s of ai« intermediate d^pot. 
Amboor, on the same line, was thirty miles ferther advanced, and 
about ninety remainq^ between that post and Bangalore, the place 
second in importance pf the Sultaun’s possessions, and distant about 
seventy-live from Seringapatam ; a line (^operation which kad been 
rejected in the campaign of 1790, on account of its reputed infertility: 
To undertake the siege of Ban^lore, with the intervention of the 
ghaut, and a distance of ninety miles betweei! the besieging army 
and its nearest depot, was an arduous entevprisc : Tiut Lord Corn- 
wallis preferred this hazard to that of ti^s^ng • to a weak inter- 
mediate post. 
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C c 

Lcfrd Cornwallis marches Arcot — Skilful demonstrations on the dirfict passes — 

By an unexpected circuit ascends that of Mooglee ^without opposition ^Unfoifii- 
^jiate licefitiousness of the Jitist march— Pi^pgress of the army — First appearance 
of the Mysoorean horse — Indecisim weakne^ of Tippoo's measures — Lord 

Cornwallis arriv^^ without molestation within ten miles of his qhject — Descrip- 
tion of this encampment — Tif poo's presence — Annoyance hy night — Able dis- 
position of Lord Cornwallis — Attempt at assassination — Takes up his ground 
before Bkngalore—Reconnoissance covered by Colonel Floyd — Perceives and 
attacks the rear of TippS^s army bn the marchy contrary to instructions-^but 
with a fair prospect of su<cses$ — till he fell severely wounded — Disorderly 
retreat — covered by the advance of Major Gowdue^ contrary to orders — Ohserva- 
* f inns 071 this qffair — Description of fort and fetta — Attack ofthe%>etia — 
Tippoo's feint for its Recovery, did not deceive Lord Cornwallis — Lengthened 
struggle — Tippoo finally driven out — Colonel Moorehouse — Forage — Grain — 
First error in the siege-^ Subsequent operations — Novel and pecvtliar character of 
the siege — Operations of the 20th and 2\st— determine Lord Cornwallis to give 
the assault — Description of that operation and its sucepss — Tippoo was distinctly 
informed of the intended assault^ and his whole army was drawn up witlin a mile 
, arul a half — Consequent co?istSimation — Effects on the prospect of the belligerents 
— Reflections, ^ ^ 

I On the 5th of Febnia]jy Lorr\ Cornwallis commenced his mtu’ch from 
I Vellout, and oivtlie 11th, the army was concentrated ne^ar Vellore. 

' Hitherto every demo^^fc^'ation indicated the intention of ascending 
by the passes tnear Aenboor, or those of Baramahal The Sultaul\ 
had been delayed by*his negotiations at Pondicherry, until he heard 
of Lord Cornwallis’s first inarch, when he •proceeded rapidly by the 
passes of Changama and Palicode, and would have been in time to 
oppose the ascent of any of the passes thrpatene^l The demonstra- 
‘tions of the English General were contmued till the last moment, by 
a battalion, apparently the ^advanced guard, moving up the vale to 
reinfoiiigf^ Xm boor, at the same insLint that the first division of tlie 
army (foUo^eS at a p=^oper interval by the second, on account .of the 
close country to be passed) was in full march to the north, and 
thence turning to the west, through the easy pass of Mooglee, had, 
in four days, and a circuit of fifty-one miles, completely surmounted 
every locaPimpedimeAt^^and^ccupied the^ummit of thf pass, with 
a complete •t>rigade, before it was possiJ)le for the Sultaun to have 
disturbed its aseent. In four days morl), the J^attering train, and 
every, the most minute article of equipment (inbluding sixty-seven 
•clephar^^3.iiK>vi Bengal, which opportunely joined at this place) and 
provisions for fcrty-five days, wai on the^ table-land of Mysoor, 90 
^ miles from Bangalore, but still within hie own territory, without 
[having fired a Slot .•a few day^sp more however occupied in 

mustering and anftingiiig the depar^iments of store and supply, pTe- 
paratory to cii>ssiug the frontier, * • « 
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TIjc eyes of an araw are tin iied with sliarp scrutiny towards ' 
a new conmiander : this early evidence of railftary skill inspired 
a just confidence ; and the first day’s march into the enemy's 
(50 untry gg,ve unfortunate opportunity for estimating .‘^i)ranch 
of character equally estimable. The protecting discipline which 
usually accompanies an* English' army, is among its national dis- 
tinctions; one example of its useful effects in the late' gampaigif 
li 4 )is already been notice<;J, and another had ’ occurred more remark- 
able for its coincidence, than its value, oj its rafity ; diving the 
wliolc of those two days, *on whibh^tfi^Ehglish’ batteries at Dindigdl 
were firing foj a breach, several ploughs were quietjy at work with- 
in a thousand yards of the battery, jas if tf) realise those fables of the 
golden age, which represent the Indian husbandman as uniformly 
•undisturbed by contending armies. Tlic practice was so well under- 
stood that a repetition of' th<?,usual injuivtion was deemed unne- 
cessary, but by some unexplained occurrence, a village on one of the 
flanks was set on fire on the first i march ; and the ignorant and 
licentious followers, imagining that rt?taliation*was intended for the 
outrages practised by the Siiltaun, followed tke exaraple, and the 
whole country was qjiickly ifi a blaze. The most active exertions 
fiiiled to arrest the pv'il on that day, but nine of the most forwjird 
incendiabies were selected for executior#.* and the following short 
order exhibits an unaffected picture of t le habitual feelings of this* 
excellent nobleman. '' Lord CornwjiUisMias too high an opinion of 
the zeal, honor, and public spirit of the officers bf the army, to doubt 
for a moment that every individual among thtlm felt* the same con- 
q|rn and indignation that he did himself, sft IJhe shoeing and dis- 
graceful outrages that were committed on tlje last march. His 
Lordship now calls in thc^most serious manner for the active assist- 
ance of every officer in the am^y, and particularly those command- 
ing flanking parties, advanced and rear guards, to put a stop to this 
scene of horror ; which, if it, should be suffered tq. contiiiue, must 
defeat all our hopes of succ(5sS, and blast the British name with* 
infamy.” li is scarcely necessary to add ihat this was ihe first and 
the last exajinple; the construction indeed of ^the villages ^^alled 
round, and^ generally farther protected by a cavalier turret) gave 
peculiar facility to the arrangements of protection ; and a corps was 
organized for the express purpose of furnishing safeguards. 

No incident occurred worthy of oljpervaiit)!!, (cxcept'the singu- 
lar conduct of the small garrisons of Colar and Ooscota, who refused 
to surrender, bift ma^o no resistance,) until the 4th of March, when 
the cavalry of the Sftltaun's army appeared in* some force. He hait 
exhibited a strange indecision of character, in suspendla^eyerjj , 
military movement of impcvtance, during his protracted negotiatiobl 
at Pondicherry, and singular imbecility in* permitting the approacl| 
of the English army, ten miles of its 'Object, without the 

smslUest molestation. To have impeded its front,* and harassea its 
rear in every possible woute, was jfracti^able with better disposi- 
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tiohs ; buii in Coromaiide], he was absorbed in the conttoplation of 
his six thousand ^ reiicli, and on finding the defence of the ghauts 
fry^strated by Lord Cornwallis s able movement to the north, he was 
next abf;orbed by the care of his hajcem, which, as haye seen, had 
'been lodged in ^aiigaloi’e soon after his return from Canara in 1784. 
An* escort of five hundred men, witli a subordinate agent, Vould 
'have accomplished tlje removal of the women and valuables with 
equal efficacy, but he chose, pei-sonally and. at the. head of his army, 
.to superintend these arran|jcments,pjstead. of meeting. and harassing 
iLorcl Cornwallis, as after all previous inqcrastinatioii he still might 
diave done, on the day of |jis entering the territory of Mysoor. On 
this day's mai'ch his cavalry attempted, without the slightest sue- 
cess, to break through* the excellent disposition of the columns, for 
the protection of the ®nmense‘'mass of stores and grain provided for 
the siege, added to the ordinary camp e^Juipage and baggage, and 
Lord Cornwallis reached his groiyid, scar<iely {feigning to notice their 
presence. “ 

The encampment rested! its Jeft on a broken range of rising 
grounds, running at \ighl angles with its general direction : beyond 
that rising ground, and close ^t its 'foot, was a swampy but not 
impassable hollow, and these features extend^.d .^several miles in the 
front arfd rear of the left : cthe Sultaun s army was reported (b be dis- 
tinctly visible from the benight, distant about five miles beyond the 
hollow, and sometime after the caiup was pitched, movements were 
reported, whicji induced Lord Cornwallis to go out with Jhe cavalry, 
supported by a body 'of infantry, to reconnoitre, and he remained out 
till after dusl^; tlie ^ultaun’s sole intention was to harass, and tUis 
object, as related to the cavalry, was somewhat inconveniently 
effected, as we shall hav^i occasion to observe. The same purpose 
was evinced on the ensuing night^iand continued througliout the 
siege, by adopting a mode resembling that described in the Mahratta 
campaign of 1786-87. Rocketmen crept in silence, to positions 
♦ within range of the line of encampihent, and discharging their mis- 
siles, ^iiddenly eluded pdrsuit, and after an interval,«^returned'to 
other pom\^ the pi^ctice was suited only to the aniiQ 3 fancc of an 
irregular encampment,, and after the first attempt, exicited little 
notice in the English army, except when the rockets fell in the 
cavalry lines, or jiear the artillery stores. 

- On .tl^ ensuing murning the Sultauiv made a demK>nstration in 
Ibrce whi^ was distinctly penetrated by the English General. 
|jord Cornwallte drew up in order of bfittle oiw>the heights fronting 
)the ^nemy, the portion of his army which was* destined to form the 
' rear ofcJM^principal column of march, and veiling his real intention 
under this demonstration, by ^ simpU and able movement, his 
columns of troops, • heay^ ordnance and* baggage, favored by the 
nature of the grouftd glided irt the reai; of »this formation, and had 
made congidgra^^^ before Tippoo "Vas 

aware of tlte deception. The* line on the heights, after offering 
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battle for some time, broke into column, soon SLfte^' the la-it corps of ’ 
the column of march had passed its right, and moved on in a parallel 
direction covering the rear according to the movements of the eneje^. 

A distant aannoiAide on the rear, (instead of a vigorous at^hck*on the 
baggage has had been intended by the SUltaun,) terminated the busi- . 
ness of tlie day in that quarter; the efforts of the horse on the front 
and opposite flank were equally unsuccessful : not one shot was* 
r^uiTied by the English, and the army took up i|;s ground before 
Bangalore, late in the day, wit^iout tlic, Imn of any portion of it^p 
stores, and only five casualties, aft^r •'a simple and masterly move- 
ment which fi^ced the confidence of the a|*n>y. • 

During the ineffective cannonade whicji has been mentioned, 
jind while Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by Generak Medows 
*and thoir respective staff, a;^s vie\Mng frofri a gentle eminence 
the movements of the Sulthun, three • horsQmcn were seen to 
approach rather closer tlian usual ; but as theses troops were 
remarkable for their skill and bolcmess, in examining an enemy’s 
movements, aiid are usually s<?attercd pver the country in all 
directions, tiiey excited no uftention, till thc^ were 'seen to dash 
at speed for the pdTson of Lord Cornwallis. Two were killed, 
and thc^ third, wh(» xi'as secured and spared, appeared {|tupified, 
and could give no intelligible account m the enterprise : conjec- 
ture was divided between assigning ^to them the character of 
ferocious di-iiukards, or hired assassins. The ,facb as related in the 
Mysoorcan*army, appears to bo, that on the preceding evening one of 
tliem had upbraided the other two with co\^al‘Jice in the business of 
the day ; after some discussion, they retorted *that on the next they 
would go where he durst not follow, it was agreed that their valour 
should be put to this issu»: each preparcd»himself with an intoxicat- 
ing dose* of bang,* and the ql^hirel ended in the frantic attempt 
which has been noticed. , 

• On the ensiling day LoreJ .Cornwallis moved hi« encampment t» 
stronger ground, *a large portion of the cavjdvy was employed in tl4 
morning, iif covering the reconnoissance of the engincerJiaiio th4 
north-east, ^hd at three in the afternoon, the^whole ^fStralry imdelf 
with the brigade of infantry, attached to the same 
commancf, moved for ti similar puipose to the south-west, ^he 
object was satisfactorily accomplished, and the troojis were preparing 
to return, Vhen a body, of less than* a thpofisand h orsj ^appeared. 
Tippoo had on. this day made a circuitous march, concealed by the 
nndnlatory face of Jtho couhtry, to a position west (ff Bangalore, his 
own tent being pitched upon the esplanade of the fort, and h^s line 
of encampment marked out at a greater distance to the aiaiijh- west, 
He had just alighted : a Uirge part^of the army had already taken up 
their ground, when repifrts were brouglft ot the approach of theS 
Eimlish cavalry, in a diretjtii)u to intersect the cftlumn of march ; andt 
f h^com maud of Bjtlajeo Row^^ onl y part of the cavalry that wa4 
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not already out j^'^ra'ging, was ordered to check their approach. 
CVJonel Floyd moved at tliis body with the 19th, supported on his 
rig;ht by a native regiment, and followed by the A^hole ca.valry in 
columit^ of regiments ; the infantry had been left a lotv ground, a 
continuation of the same swampy hollow mentioned in ihe^ opera- 
tions of the 4th and 5th, with orders bi wait at that- spot tlie 
return of the ca valryr, 

Tl)e retreat ,^nd pursuit of the hoi*se discovered the rear of tiie 
e^iemy's tnfantry and guiK 'yith largji masses of baggage on elephants 
and camels, and although the' o>Wers speaially prohibited any enter- 
prise, the temptfition wos^ irresistible ; in a short period the guns, 
deserted by their infai\try, were^passed : the ground became strong 
and irregular, full of ravines, and rocky hills, the regiment on the 
right had charged anA dislodg^ed a bo/ly of infantry, which retired' 
to one of these deefhed inaccessible* to cavalry : some other 
charges were also made on the left, with similar success, and Colonel 
Ifloyd, at the'liead of^the 19th^ Was advancing to dislodge the largest 
pody of the enemy on aT\ eminence, when a musket ball entered his 
cheek and parsed through both jaws ; l^e fell as if strubk by a cannon 
shot, his second in command was on the extreme left, orders could 
not‘ be ^mediately received, and a retreat commenced ; t\ie native 
regiment on the right, conffhuing uninformed of that movement, and 
actively engaged in advance and ,on the right. In the meanwhile 
Colonel Floyd who Iv^d been left on the field, supposed to be killed, 
was remountediby the care of his orderly dragoons, and*,a troop of 
the regiment being s^ift^back to escort him, he rejoined it i-etreating 
at half speed. • At thi« moment, Brigade Major Dallas who had been 
with the regiment irow left unsupported, perceiving what occurred, 
came up from the rear to represent the necessity of halting ; this was 
accordingly ordered by Colonel Ployd, who wheeled ^die 19th 
towards the enemy; which movement tQgethei;, with the efforts of 
the skirmishers \5f the columns of regiments checked the enemy for 
an instant, but the disorder had become too general to be easily 
retrieiia4j^ the fugitives of the enemy's infantry and’ rocketmen 
rallied on diffensnt heights ; ti^ works of the fort, and the 
I'ecovered guns, opened a cross fire, the English cavalry retreated 
^precipitately from eminence to eminence across ravines, and the 
l^nfusion was extreme ; when they perceived the brigade of infantry, 
jleft under. Major Gowdie at ijie swamp, ac^vanced, with its guns in a 
-position ori an eminence, which comipanded the only access for 
retreat or pursuit, and enabled the cavahy to r^ly in its rear, when 
he oj^ned a fire which soon cleared* the field. 

. ThK*4l*titer part of these transactions was distinctly visible from 
the encatmpmeift, and Lor(J Cornv^allis wai quickly in motion with a 
division of the army ; he proceeded as far &s the swamp from which 
Majoi; Gowdie haej advanced without orders, when he met, consider- 
ably after dark, the CjfVal^y noj^ formed, fo]lo\fed by the infantry 
and guns, and the whole returning in perfect order to camp ; the 
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( 3 asualties in men were not numerous, amounting only to seventy-one, • 
but two hundred and seventy-one horses in.^ tlie opening of a 
campaign, was a loss the more serious in the small body attached to 
the English a\jy, because it was ‘irretrievable ; the ycajler“*v^ill 
per(3eive that this cavalry had been almost constantly mounted for 
the last three days, and those acquainted with the details of feeding 
in the south of India, will be aware .that the greater potion had 
viithin the same .period, received, some one; *and few, indeed, more 
than two regular feeds. ^ It will therefor^' excite* no surprise, that 
under the circumstances describecjf the* horse’s had not strength to 
clear the raviiijies, and still less, that the ^egiter poirf;ion of those who 
escaped, were rendered nearly i\^eless^for the remainder of the 
campaign. Men of sound military judgmeht have questioned the 
* claim of Lprd Cornwallis to the praise of understanding the practical 
use of this arm ; but whktevbi' may be the general grounds of such 
an opinion, a misfortune produced by the disobedience of his orders, 
is not liberal evidence in its support? Of that disobecKence also, the 
judgment might have been diffenent >f Colonel Floyd had not fallen 
at a critical moment ; if the infantry had been ordered up, and if 
ten guns had been bi’ought in as trophies. Major Gowdie, who was 
guilty Oj^f as distinct disobedience of orders, received and deserved 
nothing but praise. Although the affa^’ terminated favcA*ably for 
the Sultaun, he did not think proper to (jontinue on the ground no\V^ 
known to the enemy. His greatest apprehension was a night attack 
on his caijip, which throughout the siege, wab never two successive 
nights on the same, ^ound. On this riigkt he moved six miles 
farther west to Kingeri, leaving the garrison c/ 8,000^en, appointed 
for the defence of the fort, under the new kille/iar* Behauder Khan,' 
and for the petta, 2,000 i;pgular infantry, ^nd 5,000 peons. 

Th% complete examinaticwi which had been effected of every*; 
part of the Ibrtr^s to be attacked, determined Lord Cornwallis; 
t© commence the siege from the north-east,,, where, he was, 
already encamf^d. The- for/ pf Bangalore, entirely re-built with’ 
strong mah^nry by Hyder and Tippoo,* is nearly of* an oval form, 
with rouni towers at proper intervals and fiye powsafcil <!aR?aliers : 
a faussebsay, a good ditch and covered way without palisades, and 
some well-finished places of arms, but the glacis imperfect in seyeral 
places : no part was entirely destitute of the support of reciprocal 
fire, but no part was there a perfect flanking defeiice. There 
were two gateways, one named the Mysoor, the othlprthe Delhi 
gate ; the latifer, opposite ^fie petta, overbuilt with,the projection of 
traverses common tb Indian for^g : the petta or town, of great extent 
to the north of the fort, was surrounded by an ihdifferqnt rampart^ 
and excellent ditch, witji an , intermediate berm, sucnft may be 
called, of near one hund/ed yards wide, •planted with impenetrable 
and well-^rown thorps ; and this^ defence v^as only intermitted 

^ Seyed Peer, tte former killedvj had ^xp^essed doubts regarding the 
ultimate result of the siege, and watf removed. * 
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' exactly opposite the ^’ort, where there wiis a slight barrier, and 
an esplanade of irfsufficient extent : the petta had soveial gates, 
protected by a sort of fl6che at the end of each sortie outside the 
diEcii. tjf^edther the fort or petta had draw-bridges^f ^ 

The part of the fort opposite the t(jwn was certainly not in 
itself the weakest ; but the possession of the town, beside^ ihh hope 
6f supplies, would furnish also some security in carrying on the 
operations of the sie'g'e. .. A disposition accordingly made ffer 
attacking one of Ihe gatesg with a re^iment^pf Europeans, and one of 
native infiintry, supported cquaj* reserve, under Colonel 

Cockerel, with the usual^field artillery and six batterit>g guns under 
Colonel Moorehouse ; for everything within the ditch was rendered 
invisible hy the thorny defence, and the nature of the point to be 
attacked was imperfectly understood. The fleche was carried at 
the point of the bayonet ;€.the winding way, crossing the ditch, and 
over the planted berm, was scarcely of su|liciont breadth for tlie 
column of half companies. Tke application of a field piece was 
expected to force th^ gate, bT\tit*was built behind with masonry. 
Iron eighteen* pounder's, pVepared for the purpose, were then brought 
up ; and during a very considerable period of resistance, the turrets 
of the gateway, lined with musketry and rocl^t^, ])oured a destruc- 
tive fire^’on the column qi troops. Two ladders would probably 
^lave saved many lives, but^ there was not one in camp ; and after a 
>^long delay in making a praciticable*^ opening* in the gate, which the 
[troops bore with the greatest steadiness and patience, tb emplace was 
^t length carried : but«its great extent, and the difficulty of acquir- 
ing sufficient ^jnowle^ige*^ of all the localities, protracted the occu- 
pation of the whole. , 

I The Sultaun Jistonislied and indignant at this event, moved 
ifiom Kingeri with his whole force, £?r the recovery of the petta ; a 
Ilong but thin column with numerous guns, moyed ‘in sight of the 
English anny, iij a direction to turn its right, the cavalry made<,a 
concealed detour, to a position whdl(^ it was weil-placed to take 
advantage of any forward movement : but the main strength of tbe 
infantry^nfUfi Kum^c^er-u-Deen, moved by a route coq^aled from 
view into the petta, with positive orders to recover its possession 
at all risks ; Tippoo himself being on the western glacis to inspect 
and animate their exertions. 

Lord Cornwallis wa^ not deceived by the demonstrations which 

! — ! 

* General Medpws» whose presence on such occasions, *always dispelled 
gloom, watched with anxiety for a sufficient openin^^ the fragments of the 
gate were torn open after each dischairge, until a small man, (Lieutenant 
'«Ayre, of iftiiii6th,) made his way throu^. “Well done,*’ said, the General, 
“ now wmskersi tcy if you can follow smd support the little gentleman 
addressing the grenadiers of tiie same regimenti; a winding sdly-port was 
found from within, byiihe first who^ntered ; a respect for the 18-pounders 
kept clear the direct line of the g^e ; but hhithdi' pikemen nor any other 
troops had been placed dh the flan^ oi the terrepleiA to provide against a 
passage being foVeed* ^ ** 
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he saw, but distinctly anticipating what heMid not se(|, strongly 
reinforced the petta, and changed his disposition on the. right : h, 
disstant caniioi^de was not returned, but in the meanwhile efforts 
for the rcQpveiy ^of the petta were made on a great scale, for 
some time with considerable spirit. So long as the English troops 
continhed. to fire, the Sultaun’s were not inferior ;* but this mode 
was soon abandoned, by the Europeans for . the never-failing bayo-' 
n«t. In a 'contest for theo possession of streets and roads, this mode? 
could neither* be evaded ^or withstood, ar?ri after a prolonged corr| 
test, in which the Mysoor^ans wer^^siuccessively driven from ever^ 
quarter of thd town in which they took .post, awd even pursued^ 
across a part of the esplanade, with a loss in killed and wounded of 
upwards of two thousand men, they ultimately evacuated the petta. 

• The casualties of the English on this day'^amounted to 131 , but 
no loss made so deep anMmp?ession as tiat of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Muorehouse, who was hilled at the g^te.y He had risen from the 
ranks, but nature herself had ’mademim a gentleman uneduca*ted, 
he had made himself a man of science : a career of uninterruptetl 
distinction had/commanded general respect*; aiifl his amiable charac- 
ter universal attachment : the regret of his General, and the respect 
of his G^ovemment^ wipre testified- by a monument erected at the 
])ublic expense in the church at Madras. *♦*# ^ 

A hasty attempt had been jmade with partial success to burn 
the magazines of forage collectecf in the ' petta^; the quantity saved 
prevented tjho total ruin of the cavalry and cattle, yho afterwards 
prolonged a feeble existance on the soot\r thatch of the poorer 
houses. The most valuable property had b^en relieved on the 
approach of the English army ; but bales of .xjotton and cloth in 
every direction indicated, a great manufeicturing town ; and the 
private ly)ards of grain of the «*#pulent merchants and inhabitants, 
could alone have prolonged the existence of the public followers till 
tlia termination of the siege. ^ ^ 

With the exteption of the lamentable error of the engineers 
in erecting tlie first battery without previously ascfertaiijjjjg its 
exact distai^e, and tlie loss of inestimable tinje in discovering its 
fire to be bicfficient, the mere operations of the siege, skilful and 
higdily honorable in all its subsequent progress, present no events 
within the scope of our general plan. Few sieges have ever been 
conducted under parallel circumstances a pHce not only Aot invest- 
ed, but regularly relieved* ^ fresh troops ; a besieging^my not 
only not undistiirbed by operations, but incessantly threatened 

• It may, perhaps, be stated, without exaggeration," that the fire was 
superior, the musket balls Were cast in moulds intersected by twV^W^ions, 
at right angles with each othel^ and tho shank was left, by*Which the bullet 
was fastened to the cartridge ^ the bullet accordidgly separated into five parts, 
or if very close, a large ^rea^ing woiu^d was innicted ; ui either case the 
wouads were’flifficult <3 cure, bul particularly in thq latter. * 

t He received two wounds, biA Vd no> discontipue Jjis animating 
exertions, till two other musket balls m the breast terminated his existence. 
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by the wimple oi‘ the (.Ineiiiy's force. JNo day or night elapsed with- 
out some new ])r(V)cct for frustrating the operations of the siege ; 
ajyJ. during its continuance, the whole of the ^besieging army 
was A^jofitred, and the ca\’^Iry saddled, eveiyf night from sun- 
set to sun-rise. Among the ino^st serious of these projects, was 
an ’unexpected cannonade, within good raiige, from guns brought to 
*their positions during a thick fog, on the rear of the park of artillery, 
containing all tl^e ammunition for the siege : happily the steadirtfiiss 
yf the urtillery-men, and the ready aid C|,f the next Viorps, enabled 
them to remove the whole heW.na the (ii’est of a hill, without a 
single explosion" By ii»e^20th the Sultaun perceived distinct indi- 
ications of an early assault, and m the mornipg of the 21st, drew up 
'his army on the heights to the south-west, to protect an advanced 
' body with heavy gunS, who h^, on the preceding day, been observed 
opening embrazures in ai# old embankment, which, resting its left on 
an unfinished part of the south glacis, e/tencjed in a' direction, and at 
a proper distance, to enfilade and destroy the whole of the trenches 
and open sap, now "advanced near the crest of the glacis, and no 
longer covered by the works of the petta. 

On perceiving these preparations, on the clearing up of a fog, 
about eight o'clock, Lord Cornwallis instantly struck his jamp, and 
^ commeficed a very impofcliig demonstration of serious attack on the 
enem3^'s right : the guns, nearly prepared to open from the embank- 
ment, w’^ere soon perceived to be in motion to support the position on 
the heights, ^Yhich the Sultaun detenufiined to defendt and Lord 
Cornwallis had not ^le^slightest intention to attack, unless compelled 
to it by a resiunption of the serious danger which threatened his 
approaches : the guqis did return late in the evening to resume these 
■ preparations, and the crisis arising from Uiis and other causes detor- 
fmined Lord Cornwallis to give the^ssault on the same night, under 
icircumstances not sanctioned by ordinary practice. 

The intention was concealed from his own army, until the last 
Inoment, but it was confi(lentially made known at an early hour to 
«i;;^or artillery officer on duty, who accumulated every possible 
^tneans to peffect tl/i breach, and take off the defenccS*‘of all works 
wffiich commanded it : the breach intended for the assaifit was made 
in^he curtain, to the left of the projecting works of the gateway and 
part of the adjoining^ tower. The ditch, according to rule, was still 
to be fiU^ . but a narrow causeway along the bottom bf these pro- 
jecting wbrks, used as a communication by the trqops employed in 
the fausscbraj^had been observed and \^’'as trussed to. This however 
was eventually found to be cut across, but the assailants were pro- 
videdjBiijih ladders of every dimension, and the duties allotted to the 
several flank vompanies^ and cotpvS, werfi so judiciously arranged as 
to prevent the possibility of confusion. ^It was b yigH — 

JigVvawwtted’, and whisper along the ranfis was 
the signal appointed* foi^ advancing in profoifnd silence : the lad- 
der's were nearl/ planted, not onl^ to asce\id the faussebray, but the 

* * * c 

* * 4 ' 
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projecting work on the right, before the garrison took the filarm, and 
just as the serious struggle commenced on the breach, a nanow and 
(urcuitous way ^jlong a thin shattered wall, liad led a few men to the 
rampart, oivthe L|ft flank of its defenders, where they cov^»ll> 4ijilte’d 
to accumulate their numbers, tjll sufficient to charge with the 
bayonet. .The gallantry of the killedar who was in an instant at his 
post, protracted the obstinacy of resistance ^ntil he fell ;• but the* 
enfjrgy of t’lie assailants in front and flank at length jDrevailed. Once 
established oh the rampants, the^ flank companies proceeded* as told 
off, by alternate companiej^to the ri^iiand left, where the resistance 
was everywhere respectable, until thej met ovf^r the Mysoor 
gate : separate column^ then descended into^the body of the place ; 
and at the expiration of an hour, all opposition had ceased » 

On ascending the breach,^ a heavy colurni! was observed on the! 
left, advancing &om the* embankment described, to attack the; 
assailants in flamt ancj reSr ; but this also had been foreseen and] 
provided for, and they were repulsed with great slaughter, by, the? 
troops reserved for that special purpose ; a simifar column lodged in 
the covered- way on the right, Jiad been dispers’fed at tlfe commence- 
ment of the assault, by a body appointed to scour it, and draw oft 
the enemy’s attention f]('om the breach ; and at the moment the flank 
companies had met over the Mysoor gatit another column '^as per-^ 
ceived advancing along the sortie,^to enter n-nd reinforce the garrison ; * 
but a few shot from the guns on the. ramparts,^ announced that the 
])lace had iihanged masters. The carnage had bcQn severe, but^ 
unavoidable, particularly in the pressure of*lhe fugitives at the 
Mysoor gate, which at length was completely «1ioaked : upwards of' 
one thousand bodies were buried, but the number of the wounded 
was not ascertained : the mere casualties of the English army in tlie 
whole siege, did not amount to»^ve hundred ; but the other conse- 
quences of the servic^, had prepared subjects for a crowded hospital. 

• With whatever care LoreJ jEomwallis concealed' his intentions, 
it ig certain that they were distinctly knjwn to the Sultaun, who 
warned the garrison that they were to expect the assault iii?*j*that 
night ; and ^th a similar intimation appointed two h^Sfy corps to 
fall upon bbth flanks of the assailants. His camp was at a place, 
named Jignee, about six iniTes to the south-west, and at night-fall 
he moved his whole army within a mile and a half of the Mysoor 
gate, to supjlbrt the place jind avail himself ef*circumstan^^. The 
fimt circumstance on which he had to exercise his judgmerfb, was the 
intelligence brought vby croVds of fugitives that the place was 
actually cairied : the column which approached tlje Mysoor gate 
had been sent to ascertain the fact, and attempt what skfjiild be^ 
practicable; but on their iliturn in*^ dismay; he remained in silence,' 
and stupor on the same spot until the dawn ; when he returned to- 
camn, and had leisure to ix>flect oif tthe causes T)f^ thts unexpected 
disaster. He had oif every successive day^of Wie siege drawn up an 
army of very superior uurfibers t(f whole of the? besiegers, some- 
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times in tjieir view, ahd at others in concealed positions, with the 
intention, on each successsive day, of serious attack ; he had as often 
r^^rned without attempting anythin" of importance, on finding 
every^plafi foiled, exactly because none of his jlans «^xtended to 
closing in earnest^ with the enemy ; and finally a storming party 
inferior in numbers to one-fourth of the ordinary garrison had 
'surmounted obstacle's deemed impassable, and carried the place in 
the presence apd in spite of the effoi’ts of his .whole army fu$ly 
apprised' of the inten^ed«enterprise. ^ 

If the event were fatal t» hie Sultaup’s hopes, it was of import- 
ance no less tital to* tjie prospects of Lord Cornwallis. The 
forage and grain found in the petta had long been consumed, 
the neighbouring villages had> all been effectually destroyed, and 
the resource of diggiri^ for the roots^ of grass within the limits of 
tlie piquets, had been so‘ exhausted,' that scarcely a fibre remain- 
ed. The draught and carr^iage catfle Jtvero Waily dying by 
hundreds a£ their piquets ; and those intended for food scarcely 
furnished the unwholesome* means of satisfying hunger. Grain, 
and every otlier necessary, including apimunition, weVe at the lowest 
ebb ; and the most favorable result of raising tlie siege, under sucli 
circumstances, would have been the loss of tl/s whole battei'ing train, 
a retreat upon the dep6tS'*’of Coromandel pressed by all the energy 
with which such an evenL^could l^ave inspired the Sultaun’s army ; 
and the resumption pf offensive operations under such circumstances, 
balanced even by the advantages enumerated at the <^lose of tlie 
campaign of 1790, rpig^itwell be deemed a more serious undertaking 
than the actual commiencemcnt of a new war, with unbroken resources, 
whether the alternative be considered as a j^olitical or a military 
question. Past experience had not accumulated sufficient informa- 
tion for the complete guidance of'Lord Cornwallis in the arduous 
enterprise with which he opened the yrar; gpid even with more 
perfect information, it is more easj^tp show the existence than 'the 
remedy of defective means. But the siege having ^actually advanced 
to tltfL gp oint which has been described, it is indisputi<Cble that *thc 
fate of th^^mpaigE, and perhaps of the war, was noc^essarily cast 
upon a single chance, and that chance was successful. 
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After thij important capture, the most urgent wavit was that of, 
forage for the preservation of the surviving c'ajbtle ; but Lord Corn- 
wallis could not quit the vicinity until such temporary repairs had 
been made at the breaches, as should place the> fortress beyond the, 
immediate risk of a coubp-de-nmm. He moved, however, at day- 
light on ij;ie 22nd, from the exhatasted and horribly offensive* encamp- 
ment which he*had occupied during the siege, to the west of the 
fort, near to the scene of* operations on the 5th, where it* was just 
possible to affirril, that some ‘patches were not entirely destitute of 
grass. After effecting the repairs above ^stated, depositing J;l»,<^bat- 
tering gunsy.^d organizing an arsenal and artificer's yafSTiO-^prepare 
for the siege of Seringapatam ; he moved on tlie 28th, in a northern 
direction on the route of DeonhuUy, despatching on the preceeihng 
night, a battalion, to prevent, if possible, the destruction of forage, 
in the village adjacent to the intended, encatnf>ment. The Sultaun^ 
had moved on the same morning from the ground occupied* by the 
English army *on thp 4th, 4n the direction of Greajt Balipoor ; thq 
roads on which the Hostile armie.^ were marching, crossed each otheii 
diagonally. The battalion had been misguided to’ a villejg^n tlie j 
right of the intended rout^, and a| day-break the officer comnlarid- 
ing perceived the Sultaui^’s columns of match crossing his fr6nt ; he 

had no alternative hut to take port; and the Sultaun, conceiving 

m 1 ? L ^ * 

* The best police* had been obs^vfd in burying tlie ^arcagses, but their 
numbers rendered all precailtions ineffecnial. 
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tliat he saw the Eii^lish advanced-guard, quickened his pace to 
^•lear it. Tn the meanwhile, the real advanced-guard, pointing fill thov 
to the left, on ascending an eminence, saw the greater part of the 
f^iftaun's i.army in nearly theusamc relijjive position, ^crossing diago- 
nally af the distance of three miles, and Mso took post. On ascertain- 
ing these circumstances, Lord Cornwallis advanced with all j/ossible 
^expedition. The cattle, reduced to skeletons, were scarcely able to 
^niove their own weight ; the soldiers, European and native, cvcijy- 
' where spontaneously seized the drag-ropes, and advanced the guns 
frequently at a nm.‘ Tlid SpKiauh personally covered his i*etreat 
with his horse. ,, The English artillery successively (j^ispersed them 
at every stand they attenSpicd : the infantry continued the pursuit 
until thq Sultaun was* compyiell to break into several columns, on 
dilferent roads, to effegt his retieat, losing only one brass nine-pounder* 
and some ammunititn ; {^nd tne Engjfsli m'my halted after a march 
of twenty miles, being double* the distance jjb had been deemed pos- 
sible to drag the cattle along, tnd pitched their camp in a situation 
surrounded with excellent dr}- forage. 

This advantage, coirfcinued as they advanced to« the north, and 
the oxen recovered with the most sul prising j'apidity : the physical 
constitution of the animal prevented a similar improvement in the 
cava]r 3 ^and orders issue(\.(it this period for regulating the*distribu- 
* tion of forage, were considered by that branch of the army, to have 
retarded the amendment* of thei/ condition. The Sultaun mean- 
while collected his Sicattered columns near Great Balipoor on the 
same night after a march of twenty-six miles ; but not considering 
his position a^out eJbveSi miles from the English encampment, to be 
sufficiently distant, Jie resumed his march, after a few hours’ refresh- 
ment, towards Sevagunga, in a north-west direction. 

The object of Lord CornwaUis’s movement was a^. junction 
[with the corps of cavalry prepared by Nizam Ali; to. serve with 
Ihis army : in passing the forts of ^^onhully and Little Balipoor, 
|which surrendered without opposition, the Poligars of the latter 
Herritgry, resuming tlie 'military spirit which they 4iad oppo^ied 
to Efyder^iNNiarlier career, undertook tlie occupation of^he place ; a 
premature and unfortunate determination ! for the actual garrison : 
tha place was soon afterwards re-taken by surprise and escalade, and 
the garrison, as rebels, suffered the horrible punishment of amputa- 
tion of a le g and an anp each. Tippoo’s activity against the English 
army tJSST skilfully displayed in the disi^emination of false intelli- 
gence : after a march of about seventy 'miles north, Lord Cornwallis 
remained stationary for five days ; deceived by Reports which induced 
him tojJj^don the hope of forming the junction, and to move south 
for thepurpos® of joining a cojjvoy, advancing by the passes n^r 
Ambooi ; but on the evening of his first retrograde march, he received 
|lnore correct information, which caused him ^to resume the northern 
fronts, and the jilncti<j:n was formed on the second daj^afterwards, 
iwhen the united bodies m6ved irf tfie direction of the convoy, which 
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was itself escorted by a reinforcement of nearly four tkoujand men.^ 
Tippoo projected a great effort to strike at this* convoy* but wasj 
foiled in his preparatory movements, by the superior skill of hist 
opponent ; and th| united bcJRies moved to Bangalore. * • • • ^ 

The short period of fifteen d^ys' marching, without any serious 
occurrence, afforded to the English army a sufficient opportunity for 
estimating “the probable value of their new allies. They were rated/ 
at 15,000, and really amounted to ten thousand men, well mounted' 
on horses in excellent condition ;^and to tho^se who Aad never before^ . 
had an opportunity ofobg^rving an Indian army, their first appear-* 
ance was novel and interesting. It is probable thfiit no national or 
private collection of ancient armour .in Xufope, contains any weapon 
or article of personal equipment whiel/ migh£ not be traced in this 
niotley crowd ; the Parthian bow and airow, thc.^iron club of Scythia,* 
sabres of every age and n3,tion,* lancet of «very length and descrip- 
tion, and matchlocks of ivfer^ form, im^allic helmets of every pattci’n, 
simple defences of the head, a steel oar descending diagonally ^s a 
pi’otection to the fiice ; defences of bars,*scalos or chain-work descend- 
ing behind or oi\ the shoulders^ cuirasses, suits of !irmour: or detached 
pieces for the arm, complete coats of mail in chain-work, shields, 
bucklers, ,and quilted j^j^ckets, sabre proof. The ostentatious disph^iy 
of these antique novelities was equally ttirious in its kind. The 
free and ecpial use of two sword ^rms, thji precise and perfect com- 
mand of a balanced spear 18 feet long, * of th^ club which was to 
shiver an irj^n lielmet, of the arrow discharged in flight*, but above all 
the total absence of every symptom of ordej, w obedience, or com- 
mand, excepting groups collected round their respective flags; every 
individual an independent warrior, self-impelled; affecting to be the 
champion whose single arm was to achi^#ve victory; scampering 
among eatdi other in ivild confusJfin. The whole exhibition presented 
to the mind an imagpry scarcely more allied to previous impressions 
of "reality, than the fictions of jjtn eastern tale, or the picturesque 
disorder of a drantatic scene. 

' The impassibility of relying on such a*body for the ^xecu^ion of 
any combintii movement was sufficiently obvious ; b;r^-tlfe most 
moderate expectations looked to an enlargement of the limits of 
observation, the relief of the regular ^cavalry fiom the duties of iJie 
light troops, and an extended command over the resources of the 
country to ie traversed : ^two tliousan^ of .the most select were 
attached to the rcvserve unde^ Colonel Floyd, and placed under the 
immediate managemejjt of Btigade-Major Dallas, in tlie hope that his 
skill, and conciliation, and oxam,ple, might render them efficient 
These fifteen days were sufficient to show the total* disappojn^tm cut , 
of the most meagre hopes. »The enejfiy practised uporj^them m evefy 

* Gurz, intended to destroy the defensive fSTnoiir\)f tlie head, a' h;uidle 
like that of a sword, ioined^bo a, bar, abou^^two feet long, and aurmonnted at 
the end with globular* knob, nol entirely solid, but jndented by eight on ten 
deep hollows, leaving a corr^pondin^^ ijnniber •>! strong apguh^r projections, 
radiating from an axis in continuation of tne bar , 
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successive day some* enterprise or stratagem, always successful. 
They soon showed* .themselves unequal to the protection of their own 
forao’ers on ordinary occasions; and after thelapse^of a few days 
from 4g:aving Bangalore, they never ftirred bejjond the English 
piquets, consuming forage and grain, and augmenting distress of 
every kind, without the slightest return ctf even apparent utility : 
‘their prpwcss was indeed exhibited at an early period, in plundering 
the villages to whicfi-LcTd Cornwallis had granted protection ; hut 
, when ifciwas umlei-stoocl that his Lordship disclaimed* such proceed- 
ings, ■ but could not control, th^^Ai, the villjiijers undertook their own 
defence; and the march would produce exhibitions <of attack and 
defence, in which the wisHe^^f the army were uniformly adverse to 
their allies, and an English safeguard would frequently appear 
protecting their enemies agamst their friends. The contemptible' 
Jstate of this cavalry m^^y, ih somo^degf^, have arisen from the 
: effeminacy and decline AvhiclAmarked the ^neral character of the 
J government to which they belonged ;* but its more immediate causes 
' were referred to a 5ommand^r, (Tedjewunt Smg, a Hindoo) of no 
respectability or mKitai-y pretension, who was said to have risen 
to command by court intrigue'; and* was deemed better qualified 


to, Pender his master a good commercial ac^oupt of the profits of 
the subsidy, than a sjtendid report of military glory. His 


'second in command, Assqd Ali, and the ostensible military leader, 
had some reputation for that precarious valour which depends on 
interested motives, or animal excitement and depression ; but, like 
his principal, was fricapablc of command, venal, rapacious, and 
unfaithful to fcis truSj.. *' 


The critical situation of public affairs in Europe, consequent on 
the poHentous events of tke French Revolution, added to the powerful 
imotives of local policy and public economy, produced^ on the mind of 
;the Governor-General an anxiety to hastep the conclusion of the war, 
^by attempting the siege of Seringa|^^l^, at a period which, under 
other circumstances might be deemed precipitate. The department of 
carrigigg^for provisions, caihp equipage, ordnance and st(Jres, the m^ost 
embarrassing branch^ of a General’s care, had suffereA^during the 
siege of Bangaloie, in a degree which required supplies filom some of 
the^most distant i)rovinces, thipugh the medium of the public con- 
tractors. Individuals had in some degree i;eplaced their losses in the 
northei m m ovement. To throw the greaf,er part of thb caifip equi- 
page inlo* Bangalore, was a matter, of public regulation; but 
Lord CortiwalKs farther called forth ^the spontaneous exertions 
of the officers ^ of the army, in a mode equally honorable to 
both, ^jj^eques'ting every inffividual to apply whatever means 
of ‘carnage he Jiad in bis power to command, for the carriage of 
shot to* the place of destination : and exelusively of the greatest 
practicable sacrifice' of the means of qonveying persoq^al supplies, 
which it was oBvioiis would totfdly cease a:fer advancing fi*om 
Bangalore, many officers Vere^ enabled by their influence among 
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the natives, to hire, on their own account, carriages, which the pro- 
prietors would not consent to submit to the control o*f a public 
department. J^'ollowers of various kinds, chiefly th,e relations of 
sepoys, w^jre alfo prevailed on to •undertake, for rerAu.yefaibion, 
carriage proportioned to their moans ; even women and boys carry- 
ing each an 18-pouud shot; and by these extraordinary expedients, 
the English General, with all his public departments in the mos^ 
(vi{)pled {Jjbi^^te, wa? enablpd to advance to,waV*ds his object, with aii 
e<juipment eanple in eve|*y rosj)ect, exceytijig the reduc.ed condition: 
of his draught and carrjgge cattle. ’ 

The benMcial influence of the ca|^iye.oi* Bangalore on the pro- 
gress of the confederates, will hei^aTOr be noticed. The agitation 
])roduccd in tKe Sultaun s mind, and nho guilty terrors by which he 
was haunted, will best bo pnderstcfcd by simple recital of his 
measures. After the easy sm^ess ofmn afisault on Bangalore, which 
he had affected to conMoer af^a ma^ and impracticable enterprise; 
his first impression was that of fear for the immediate fate of the 
capital, from a coiip de 'tnaiti, without a reguTar siege ; he accord- 
ingly despatched two confidential ofiicers, kislien Row* tlie treasurer, 
and Meer Sadik the dewan, to make immediate arrangements for the 
removal of the troasiipe, the harem, and the families of his offioers, 
(tile uniform pledge exacted by this dyMsty) to Chittledixiog. As 
a measure of military policy, if \yell timed, and judiciously executed, 
the question of its expediency would be suspended between the 
certain adVantage of a protracted war, and the fab\l impression to 
be produced on the minds of his troops..^ tinjl subjects, by ovgrt 
demonstrations of despondency ; and the • latter ) consideration, 
strongly represented by his mother, whose ojrinions he habitually 
respected, induced him to countermand that branch of the orders. 
The den^olition of the bridge d>er the northern bank of the Caveri, 
opposite the westf^-n angje of the fort, was continued as a measure 
of prudence under all circunist^nces ; and the leading features of his 
mean and merciless character, are marked with great precision by 
his other iufetriictions. We have noticed, but have bSen re^tjjiined 
by decencyirom describing the terms of his offensive ^s'Cvers to the 
ladies of Nizam All’s family at Adwanee ; the impression of altered 
fortunes is strongly described in a letter which he caused his mtither 
to address to the favorite wife of Nizam Ali, in which she suppli- 
cated compassion for an^unfortunate JMussuftnan, her s|5)n^^who in 
the pride and jntoxication qf youth, had given offence to 'Her family, 
which he sincerely^a’egretied ; and the Mysooreans believe in the 
influence of this application over the measures ^of the worthless 
cavalry we have described. . 

The walls of the houses iib the main streets of Serirlgrfpa- 
tam, had Ibeen ornamented by the SultfUin’s ‘command, 'vcdth full 
len^h camatures of the English. •,In one it V^as a Tiger seizing a 
trdRibling Englishman ; in another it was u horseman cuttiifg off 
two English heads at ai)low; in attird^it was tlie Nrfbob, Moham- 
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med Ali, brought in with a rope round his waist, prostrating himself 
before an Englishman, seated on a chair, who placed one foot upon 
his ^jieck ; but the more favorite caricatures arc necesjiarily excluded 
from d(|(5ofous narrative. The anticipation must have teen acute, 
which suggested the obliteration of all these favored triumph^, and 
a positive order for carefully white- washing the whole of the walls. 

Ther removal of these foolish indications of triumphant hostility 
and contempt, was perhaps more conclusive testimony than any 
other of -Ids considering the cafiture of the place highly probable ; 
but conscience suggested moro^sei'ious terrgjs^ in the mass of living- 
evidence at Scrkigapahun rmd olsewhei*e, of his detdlition of pri- 
^soners, in direct violatioh ofVthu treaty of 1,784. Of the English 
boys, e<lucated as ‘singers arm dancci-s* twenty still remained; a 
jsecret order was despatched foivthe murder of these unha])py youths 
as the first victims, and aA imwjrceptible ifuccession of most of the 
other ])risoners of the j)rGced^ig war. *Tt f/as difiicult to obtain 
precise inforihation regarding details in which no individual would 
acknowledge instrunientality,' or even, ascribe it to another : the 
bodies were carried oht at the first ()[)eiiing of the gatds, by tlic com- 
mon scavengers, to places of disfcint sepulture, and the assassination 
was ‘supposed to bo perpetrated by Abyss! niiyi slaves, by tl^) wcll- 
understood piactice of a fAlllden and violent twist to dislocate the 
vertebra? of the neck. The orders, to the outposts were executed 
according to local cirj;ii instances, and the English army had after- 
wards direct evidence even to exhumation, of murders so cf)nimitted, 
on persons who cai rfcd^with them the anxious sympathy of the 
JnTiahitants ; tVe order wfis extended to native State prisoners ; and 
the horrible hatcheries of this period exemplified, in the most 
impressive manner, the natural connexion between cruelty and fear. 

Although the ailmirahle efficiem^y of the Mysoorean caivalry in 
the interception of intelligence, had tende/l to nysleafl the English 
General in his northern route, his Lordship, attaching the higliest 
importance to this branch of the service, had on the^’first day of his 
joining ihe aliny, given an unlimited command of m6ans to tITe 
officer cim with tVe department of intelligence, who repaid the 
confidence, by obtaining the best possible information, at^the most 
moderate expense.^ One of his emissaries# was unfortunately detected 
at this period, with a letter in the Canarese language, concealed in 
his hollow bamboo or Wsilking stick. The Sultaun, as we«shall here- 
after perceive, in reviewing the measures, oi his reign, had reasonable 
cause for distrusting all bramins, and suth wei^ all fiis secretaries 
for the languages of the south. A iielation of his own (the brother- 
rin-Iaw *Saheb ) who r ead the Canarese language, was 

* their instrifotiou, performance^ and drefis, was precisely^hat of an 
Hindoostcinee dancing girl. * c> 

t Captain William ^acleod, wh,a, in 1790^„ required but the same confi- 
dence k) nave commanded A^he same success. The who^s charge, •under Lcird 
Cornwallis, am^unte^ to the kicredMy^^small expenditure of about 200/. a 

month- 
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entrusted with tlie examination of the letteii and the writer was • 
seized : formerly abramin, but forcibly icircumciscxi, and ilbw named 
Mohammed Abbas. The name of Sheshgere Row, brother of the 
treasurer Kishi^n^ ow, was implicated,, and before he could be^seized, 
ho had heard of xlie accusation, and fled to his brother at S5eringa- 
patant; the treason seemed alafniing and extensive, and Tippoo 
ordered t^ie writer of the letter to be. brought into his presence;- 
AJ)bas ptjrceived his death to be inevitable, and he resolved 
that it sHoukb be exemplary ; he denied no j^rt of Jiis own 
imputed guilt, but boldly deeiared ^thsft "no 'torture should com- 
pel liim to in^licate oflfS’s. “And ho^ long,” said Tippoo, “have 
you been a traitor ?” “ From the pe/iejd,* replied he “ that you 
began to circumcise *brainins ancl destroy their temples.” Ho 
•was put to death, by being publidy dragged round the camp, 
at the foot of an elepha»t ; •ljut th^tre 9 ,surcr, Kish en^, Row, with< 
tliree brothers, includmg Sheshgere feow, were privately tortured 
and despatched. With whatever mystery these affairs were con- 
ducted, the acknowledged execuJ;ionoof one of the most able "and 
intelligent officers of the State, could not»but*» excite. very general 
observation, and one-half of *the community continues under the 
impression, that as the letter was never submitted to the inspection 
of a brafliin, the imputed participation o^^Kishen Row in any act* of 
treachery, was a calumny invented by Seyed Saheb, in revenge for ' 
retrenchments made some years Before, in the accounts of Dindigul.* 
These executions took place before the departure of Lord Corn- 
wallis from Bangalore. The Sultaun, joined , by the division from 
Oooty of Kuttub-u-Dcen, (which had some time before been defeat- 
ed by Assud Ali, and, according to his gasconadg, utterly destroyed,)^ 
took a strong position in the main road to Soringapatam, usually^ 
named the Cenapatam road, supported by the hill forts of Ramgherry^ 
and Sevengheury, where he professed the intention of ranking a 
serious stand. The' English jGeneral had correct intelligence of the 
advantages of tl'is position, and of the industry with which forage 
and grain h.ad been destroyed on that route ; and hoped to avoid 
some of those inconveniences, by adopting the more cifc;zit::^ds"“foute’"-' 
of Cauhkanliully nearer the Caveri. It was o^y on his first march, 
however, tnat he benefited by tliis unexpected determination ; from 
that period forward, not only was every march preceded by a wide 
conflagration, -but every human being on the r®ute was sq^ complete- 
ly removed oeyond the re&ch of the English army, that they ’appear- 
ed to be tra%’^rsing a cour,i*ry t>f which the population had been 
utterly destroyed by some recent convulsion of nature ; and in 
deprecating the cruelty of such measures, we cannot refuse the 
tribute of extraordinary efficiency to the ^ light troops, A^ho jcould 

* I could never get Podtnea, his colleague, ^to give an opinion. He kept 
aloof from etj/juiry ; and oC coiurse from i^aterposition, from the natural dread 
of dWisequeuces ; and<i professed to ,)iave had no ;pporf unity of forAing a 
judgment. j ^ • 
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execute sucli orders wjtli sucli pret-ision. It wjis of great iinportiuiecj 
to the department of intelligence, that some inhabitiints slionid he 
found, and twice in the course of this route, detachments were sent 
in tikO^ diijection of the river, ^ for food, forage, and Siformation ; in 
the two former, the success was unimportant, hut they failed to 
descry a single human being : in fact they* were all collected with 
•their cattle and moveables on the island of Sheven Suminooder, the 
place afterwards so 'fre(juently visited b^ English travellers, pn 
account jof the ntagnificent falls of the Caveri. .t 

• The road was mtlch*ln*ter|e^^ted• by rivulets and ravines, and the 
thunder-storms \n the eveiSjng, and by nifnl, were afcompanied by 
torrents of rain. The afnjy Nmarched as usual before day-light, and 
from local circumstances alwVjys^by the left /and some idea may be 
given of ^he slow progress of i long and heavy train, by stating that 
the officer commanding tlje riaht wing*- who had the care of support- 
ing the rear guard, never readied camp u^til after sun-set. The 
•exhaustion of the cattle daily increased, and the quantity daily 
augfhented, of stores destroyed, l^cause they could not be carried 
on, although /i large* and* increasing proportion was «dragged by the 
troops, and the pressure of the onemy^on the year was rather active 
than powerful. In this state, the followers, already in the greatest 
Histressifor gi’ain, the arnjy re ^hed Arikeraf about nine ifjiles east 
tof Seringapatam on the 13th of May ; tEe quantity of water in the 
river was already perceived to bd discouraging to the prospect of 
any effective operatibn against the capital. One of those dams of 
masonry built* across. the river for the purposes of irrigation was 
near the encampment, ffiie passage of the river below the dam was 
rocky and impracticable, and it was supposed that the rupture of 
the dam would lower the water and facilitate the passage of the 
river; but such was the solidity the work, that the pioneers of 
the army contributed little to the intended effect, andydhe olyect was 
abandoned, in the expectation of fin4ing a betffer ford at Caniafli- 
baddy, about eight miles above Seri^apatam ; for«n every plan of 
|operation against that capital, a communication was necessary with 
‘ithe arrrty.^^Pombay under General Abercromby, who had ascended 
|through the friendly ^territory of the Raja of Coorg, aii^^’^as already 
in ^ssessipn of the fort of Periapatam, not forty miles distant from 
Spnngapatain in a western direction. 

The Sultaun ha(b ijot y^et, from the commencemeni of the war 
in I790r thought proper to risk a generaf action with the English 
army, and he supported the practice bj^quotin^ the 'example of his 
father, who obtained no advantage by any one m his general actions, 
^ but uniformly ptofited by st rikmg at detachments. It was argued 
^ by th(^e whom he admitted tp his cbifidencC^ the present 
leader of the English army pursued a system of measures which 
afforded little hbpo of such aa opportiyiitjt The example of the 
capture of Bangalore «renderea it inexj^dient in ever^ opinion to 
leave the capital iwithout ‘the arfey ; and under these circumstances 
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there was no hope of striking 'an elFectuai blow against OeneraR 
Abercromby, except by a general action with Lord Cornwallis, wliidi 
should crippl^i the equipments of that officer, and compel him to 
return for«provLf ons to Bangalore. The representations^ol^liTs most 
faithful officers, and even the remonstrances of his women, deprecat-, 
ed tRe disreputable effects of allowing his capital to ^be insulted 
without an effort ; and these united considerations determined hihi 
tm try tlu^diaiiccs of a general action. , ' ^ 

On arriviT^^ at the *grouniJ of lencjjmprnent near Ariftera, Lprdj 
Cornwallis nerceived^rtp consideraWo /body of the enemy ocjcu- 
pying sti’oug ground about six rnil/s^ in his front, with theii'. 
right to tlie river, and their left a^ng a, rugged and apparently 
^ inaccessible mountain. This was av first considered a« a detacli- 
ment, hut certain intelJ^igcTjce w'as| receivefi, ^during the ensuing 
night, that altliougli a part oMy of the Sultaun’s army was visible, 
the whole was preseni : tfiat Jils wlole front, placed ^on a continu- 
ation of tlie same strong ground, >yas strengthened by batteries 
above, and a swamp}!^ ravine J^eloV ; and the intermediate ground 
for the approacli of the Engljsh army' was narrowed By the river on 
their left, and a siefip ridge of hills on their right, to a mile and a 
half at wiost, and in af-iproacliing the position to less than a^milc •; 
was determined hy these favorable ciA^imstances to resist, on lii.s 
present ground, the nearer approach pf the English army to hi., 
capital. Lord C.VnTiwallis ascei’tained, at tlie ^ame time, that it 
practicabkf to cross the ladgc on his right, that i^Ji^’ter doscendiug on tlu', 
opposite side, and passing a coutinuatiem * the same swainjw 
ravine Avhich ran along the enemy s front, it w^as possible t(> 
ascend tlie tail (»f the same range of mountains which formed 
the Mysoorean position, -some miles to ifts left, where the range is 
c.rossed by thf direct road froifi Cenapatam to the capital - and he 
resolved, on that ittforraafcion, to attemj)t by a night inarch/to tiu o 
tile enemy’s left ttank, and pjf gaining his rear before day-light to 
cut off the retreat of the main body ^f his army to the fort and 
isfand of Sefingapatam. * .» *^^0 

Qrders^were accordingly given wiii the nftmost s?(3rocy, for sIn 
rogiments^of European, and twelve of native infantry, with their 
field-pieces, and the most effective of the corps of cavalry to iffarch 
at eleven o’clock; Nizam AUs horse to follow at da.y-ligl it ; ;uid 
the intelliwfSnce was onl}! communicated at® tlic momentViiynoving, ^ 
in order that the plan might not be foiled by treachery.* Thti rest 
of the army withi|the camp guards and picquet^ as they stood, 
remained to prptect the camp, piK) visions, stores, ar^d heavy artilhny 
under Colonel Duff. Before the appointed hour, one of lieavy * 
storms peculiar to the sefft=ion set en with fnoro tha#i its ac^^ustomed 
violence. The cattle, sc^lred by the lightning, *and shivering under 
the ton'en^ of rain, c(fuld*iscarcel}^ibe made to* move. In tlie con- 
trasted and irregiflar successioii ^f viv^id Mght and inqicnelrablc 
darkness, almost every Corps lost i* way, and wa^ moVing in every 
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variety of direction. Lord Cornwallis himself, with the best guides, 
was found to have' advanced between four and five miles, accom- 
panied by no more than one company and one gun ^ he, of course, 
halte^i^; r^nd the stafl' officer who made the discoverj^, and, was confi- 
. dent of being able to find the column, by retracing the marks of the 
gun • wheel^^ with the aid of the liglitning, soon found the tracks 
completely obliterated^ by the deluge of rain, and narrowly escaped 
riding into the enemy’s encampment. 

Nothing could be d(^iie| befoie the da>vn, farther than getting 
the corps into their proper J situWohs ; thg ^hope was extinguished 
of being able then to execut^ the original plan, or toi^ resume it on 
the ensuing night, after tlfe ^hidication thus given of the intended 
movements Lord Coriiwallis^Jtherefore determined to persevere in 
endeavouring to force#"an actidn on ground which would probably 
be less advantageous to the enfmy thab tlfat which he had chosen ; 
and the consequences of a complete victi5)ry <^iight, as his Lordship 
hoped, relieve'* many of his distresses' and hasten the conclusion of 
the war. That the fiiovemenf had been totally unexpected by the 
enemy, was cvinceiJ' by ‘ their taking no alarm, until the English 
army began to descend the heights east of r the ravine. Tippoo 
Sultaun did not decline the meeting, and the praise cannot in 
justice b\i denied to him on this occasion, of ^seeing his ground, and 
executing his movements .with a degree of promptitude and judg- 
ment which would have been creditable to any officer. In the rear 
of his position ^.was tlW high hill of Carigat, crowned by^ a redoubt, 
and terminating abruptly at the Caveri ; his own position was a 
lower bmnch ifrom the same ridge of hills ; and a more direct 
continuation of the fCarigat hill descending northwards, formed a 
strong rocky ridge between two and thre^ miles to his left, at right 
angles with the line of the English^'oolumn descending tl^e eastern 
hill to^cross the same ravine which ran along his front. 

A considerable body of cavalrj; and infantry with eight gucis 
was soon perceived in rapid march to seize this rdftky ridge, which 
. was ^qi ^ally * *the object of the English General, and •Tippoo v6ry 
promptly ""inanged tJie fropt of the main body of hia army to the 
left, and afterwards advanced over a series of small hv)llows and 
eminences, formed by the annual fall of the waters from the Carigat 
ridge into the great ravine before described. The detached body 
cDmpletel]^' anticipated the English colump in the occupation of the 
rocky ridgfe, and opened its fii*st guns just as the first English corps 
had clear^ thd^ hollow and the ravine ^ between that ravine how- 
ever and the ridge of rocks thus occupied by the enemy was, first a 
graduaj^cent, and then more level ground broken by large rocks, 
fonning an imperfect ridge, parallel to that occupied by the enemy 
at the distance of &bout*Sve hundred yatrds, but not so elevated ; 
and these broken J'oeks .were .used as .a support to the subsequent 
formations. In front ^f the Enghi^h column was now sTstrong posi- 
tion occupied by^ powerful cofps; and on<;he left the main l^y of 
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the enemy’s infantry and guns, having chaiTgetl^ front, Y^ere prepav-* 
ing to advance in line. It was necessary to oppose corresponding 
arrangement^ and a formation was ordered of two unequal fronts 
united to» each|other at one and tiie same right angfe. ••^hen a 
considerable part of the colump destined to oppose a front to the. 
left ad, reached its position, and was in the act of wheeling* into 
line, the* detached body of select cavalry cppcealed by the grouiid 
ifntil witj^n charging distance, made a respectab^p but unsuccessful 
effort to biffSBi^the line, many hcjrsen^i^ falling on the •bayongts. 
They did not desisW4W3b the first repulse, but hovered round, pre- 
pared to tak8 advantage of the least disorder ; the*weak state of the 
gun bullocks, and thj3 necessity of c/utious movement, delayed the 
formation, and during that period some loss’ was sustained from the 
guns on the height opposite ^the ascehding cdlumn, and from a well- 
directed though distant'* fire • from f he Cannon of the main body ; 
each possessing an ei^lade iqore oipess perfect ftf the two lines of 
formation, if the English had not judiciously availed *themsekres of 
the cover afforded by the rocks And broken ground. The rocket, a 
weapon hitheft*to held almost in derision,, because ^een in small 
numbers it is easily •avoided, performed perhaps on this day better 
service ^o the Sultaun than any other instrument, because his vici- 
nity to tho capital eAabled him to disA^rge, at one and the same 
moment, flights too numerous t(\ admit of being watched. 

The formation of the English army being at length completed^ 
the action*commenced with the attack of the .position on the rockyl 
ridge, by the smaller of the two fronts, co»sWing of five battalionS| 
under Colonel Maxwell : the instant this was^ percSived, the eight 
giins were as usual drawn off, the infantry continuing a good 
countenance, and a heavy ill-djrect-ed fire*of musketry : but Colonel 
Maxwell* being unincumbered with guns, and having fnade^ dispo- 
sition for covering# both jlanks against cavalry, moved witn such 
rapidity, that he not only qi/iokly broke the infantry, but* overtook 
some of the guns in the opposite descent of the hiU ^ the infantry 
made a creditable struggle to carry them off, but were. jjJfciniateljr^ 
obliged to abandon three. The success of this^attack was the signal 
for the advance of the remainder in two lines, against the main 
body of the enemy ; and the action became general along that front. 
After passing the first of the undulating holipws which have been 
mentioned, •and ascending the next •height, the fire of Tippoo’s # 
artillery began to relax, bub the infantry maintained a respectable 
countenance, covering the retreat of their cannon according to the 
uniform practice of the dynasty of Hyder, which sever risked guns 
against the English, to perform their beat service with grape, ^o 
opportunity had been affotded on iJhis dayj of making any effective 
use of the English artillery, atid the first line was only enabled 
to advance leaving its^»guns td* the protection of the sejjcond, 
and* on their near ftpproach the^ 6#iemy§ infan trjj began to waver 
and retreat, making hoVever a strfnd at each succeeding height. 
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Ookniel Maxwell, wlio had been onlered, after eaiTyiiig his lirst 
point, to look at once to the security of the right of the advancing 
line, and to turning the enemy a left, Avas rapidly suc(^*eeding in the 
latter and the Mysoorcaw infantry retired wjtli a ipore r«pid 

;jitep. At this moment the English^ cavalry under Colonel Floyd, 
who -had been ordered to keep out of the eUemy’s range of’ shdc, on 
tile descent of the rising ground beyond the ravine followed by the 
allied cavalry, and reaJy to take advantage, of any o])porturuty that 
might occrur, charged, thp rear guard of , the eneiMj«?5' retreating 
infantry, wliich made a detKmi?\ed resista^ice. find nearly destro} - 
ed them. It was«>like a JbheWical exhibitioti to the tirst line on 
ascending one of the swell i/ig\nnhicnces descril^ed, to see tlieir own 
cavaliy unexpectedly charging the enemy acroSwS their Irout in the 
liollow below ; the operation w^s executed by the men with peifcct 
,gallantry, but it was paijifRl tok observfi thUt the exhausted liorses 
were absolutely i^i^capable of sWiking into af gallop; pursuing tlie 
objectt they were checked by a heavy body of infantry wliich had 
rallied and made a ^tand, in** a strong position of broken roc^ky 
ground. Coloiwl Flo}^ very properly drew off tt) leave this position 
to be forced by the infantry; but Nfzam AU-s cavalry avIio iiad 
followed him across the ravine, liad now thrown themselves in an 
unwieldy^ mass in front oftthe left wing, an<J could for sonic time 
neither be brought to advance nor recede to the left; the whole line 
was thus prevented ^froin ‘advancing, and an opportunity was 
afforded for the, escape of the guns and infantry, a large j)ortioii of 
which, must otherwise di^ve been inevitably captured or destroyed. 
It is asserted by many officers in the Mysoorean army, that this 
impediment was designed, that a horseman with a particular badge, 
from Assud Ali, was seen cat tliis moment to deliver a message to 
Tippoo, who was in the rear, anxiousiy urging the escape of J^iis guns, 
of wliitfh many had been actually abandoned, but \^ere recovered 
during this delays and one only fell i(,iU) the haiK^s of the English \n 
this branch of the attack; and that another mesbenger attended 
Tippo^ on the* same night. * The author has since perused the active 

trea'^lWwis corrQspondence with the enemy in this campaign, 
not only of Assud Ali, a person notoriously Avorthless, bujt of other 
pfficeiTS of fairer fame in the same service, whose names it might 
be injurious to the English interests in India, to disclose at the 
present period. ^ ^ 

On getting clear of this allied cavalry, the new ^position of the 
Mysooreans wasVjuickly forced, and the ^ursuit.^as continued, until 
the works on th§ island covered tlie fugitives : the English army 
lay on tUoir arms, nearly on the ground in which the action termi- 
nated,* and aftei' Ahe arrival of th®. tents iif the course of the night, 
encampe'd just beyohd th6 range of the cannon on the island. The 
casualties of the Efiglish army® on thi^eday, did not exceed five 
hund/ed men ; the Mjiioorean logs ewas uncertain, but ?s estinn®ted 
by themselve*fe at three or four fcfmes that amount. 
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As a iiiej'e evidence oi‘ su|)eri<>rity, tlu* victory was coinpletejfc* 
Mild laid there been no movement of the cavairy, woufd have pro-^ 
babiy been >^iry decisive. But the observation of Sir Eyre Cootti 
on a paraljel ocjasioii, wiis applied by an old officicr to •th^'presont, 

“ 1 would ghtdly ex(3hange all these trophies, and tln^ reputation of. 
victJly, (or a few days’ idee.” The distress was already considerable, 
and would lie felt with a daily-augmented pressure, in every succes- 
j^ve daw^iat the army should remain jn a country so effectually 
desolated adiiivrahle efficiency of, the Sul^aun’s light tro^:)s, 

had prevented ^ c omipu nication of General Aborcrornby’s situation, 
on which LA*d Comwajlis’s determin^ioivs would very materially 
depend^ From the redoubt on thu su/iiAit of tlie Carigat hill which 
terniin«dted the action oif the right, a bird’s eye view was obtained 
of the greater part of the island ofjSeringa^atam, and the eastern 
face of tlic fortress. Twh subecssive|mavihes by a circuit of twenty 
miles to Caniambaddj^, gave the myans of obserl^ng the northern 
face and western extremity. 'During tlie latter jiart'of the march 
from Bangalore, many of the heavy ^uns, as \\\‘ll as the field pieces 
attached to corps, and in these two marclies afl the battering train, 
and almost every public cart in tlic Army were dragged by the troops, 
and the reflection ^ wfis not pleasant of exhibiting to the enemy, 
during Cwo tedious successive marches, fith an intermediaBe resting 
<lay, evidence so conclusive of tlje utter i^ilure of all the ecpiipments 
of the English army. * ^ 

It aj^ears, however, tliat it was not until after receiving the 
official reports of the morning succeeding tbe Ijist march to Caniam- 
haddy, that Lord Cornw^allis saw the impossibility •of moving the 
heavy guns and stores from the spot where they then were, felt the 
conviction that the accompaniment of this cumbrous impediment at 
such a s<;iason, was from the fir^ a false measure, and saw tl^neces- 
sity of relinqiTishii^g entirely the plan of the campaign, in whicl^ 
General Abercromby had beam instructed to co-opferate. ‘The firsif 
orders for his Feturn to Malabar, were accordingly written on th4 
21'%t of May* and on the same day considerable bodies bfJ^cjpp^wewwi 
observed, mqving towards him from Seringapatam. t)n the 22Tid^ 
the destruction took place of the whole of the battering .ti*ain andj 
heavy equipments, and for the purpose of obviating unfbtflidedj 
impressions, a general order was issued, explaining to every soldier, 
European and native, the^true motives £>f this measure, dit3s.ii?d in as . 
cheering a garb as circumststnees would admit. Still tHere was no 
intelligence from Gjpneral^Abercromby, nor of thA hostile troops 
whose march had been observed on the 21st, and, on the 24th, his 
Lordship’s anxiety became so great, that he risked the di^ser'sion in 
his favor, of passing thre» brigadei under Colonel Stuart across the 
river, merely to attract lihe enemy’s attention, *but not to move to 
any distance from the riven^ a perikjiis measure* which, in the event 
cf its filling, would have placed ^those ^trotff>s in a situation truly 
critical They returned^ on the’thild day withoift intelligonc^. It 
• • • 
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was afterw^^rds asc^rtai*iied that the orders for the immediate return 
to the coast, of the army of Bombay liad been entirely unexpected, 
but wgre carried into immediate execution. Misconceptions regard- 
ing the ^ •direction of the march, caused the capture Q.f a largo 
•portion of tlie baggage, and an unhappy error in tlie medical 
department, the sacrifice of an officer and seventeen, sick in 
the hospital. Four ,. iron '18-pounders, imperfectly destroyed, 
were left at Per^'apatam,^ but the army, .burying the^j^emaindev 
of, its battering train at jthe ^summit oi the p^;**reached the 
coast without any farther Wasualties froip^ th,iQ enemy, but with 
the destruction oPnearly the whole of the cattle from tfce severity of 
the season, and a corresgondinb influence on tl^e health of the troops. 

Before' receiving any authentic account of General Abercromby's 
:inarch, Lord Cornwallis experienced t^ie necessity of moving from 
!Caniambaddy. All that *had I occurfed ot yiortality among the 
cattle during, the^kiege of Bangalore, fell fai short of the horrible 
scene* and pestilentiaj air of Jbis disgusting ground. Among the 
variety of untried expedients for conveying stores and provisions on 
leaving Bangalore, that of issuing to the native troops fliree times the 
quantity of grain they usually carried, was thfe least likely to suc- 
ceed : the experiment was made, in the hope^ that means \YOuld be 
fiiund by individuals, amon^ their followers and friends, of conveying 
the surplus quantity of aiVtariicle on which depended their future 
subsistence ; but the temptations of hunger were paramount to all 
obligations, and* many, sepoys were actually without food before half 
the calculated period <had elapsed. The ration of rice to the fighting 
men had now mr son^e time been necessarily reduced one-half ; the 
appearance of the sepoys, of whom a large portion live exclusively on 
vegetable food, indicated a*gradual bqt very perceptible wasting and 
prostr^.on of strength ; many folio ^!?ers had actually died of hunger, 
and more were verging in various degrees to the s?me extremity ; the 
animal food wouTd, under any other bii*pumstances, have been reject- 
ed with disgust ; some groyes of cocoanut and areca^ which had been 
relled^foitj^e substance resembling cabbage found at their sumrifit, 
had furnished" to Eur(^eans a pleasant but most indigestible resource. 
A bleak wind and continued drizzling rain had more than its usual 
influence on constitutions shaken by other causes, and greatly aug- 
mented the sufferings ^of the troops, and particularly of the division 
which had'been without any»cover to the ^fouth of the riVer, not one 
of whom escaped the consequent effects, land one youqg regiment, on 
its return to camp, was reported incapable of./umishing the camp 
guards. • 

. Xn*ar condition thus imperfectly sketched, the army on the 26th 
Icommenced its iflarch for*Bangalore, by a* route to the northward of 
leither of those alreq^y mentioned. Ever};^ practicable exertion and 
contrivance was adopted for thrf conveyaaice \)f the sick^ and among 
the most efficient, a rejimejit of nattve cavalry j^raded in fronf of 
each ^regiment of ISuropean infaiftry that hsCd suffered most, and the 
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dismounted native dragoon led and supported hi^s droopipg comrade, 
as the only possible mode of moving without the abandonment of 
the sick. Wteir.sejarcely half of a short march had been accojjiplish-^ 
ed, a body^of abqpt two thousand horse, evidently increasiii^*in num- 1 
be rs, made their appearance on ^ the left of the principal column of*^ 
marmi near its rear, on the very ground, as was afterwards ascertaiy- 
ed, that hounded the field of Chercoolee ; an/J although tl/e enemy’s 
{irmy to be in the opposite direction^ little doubt was 

entertainecTflNiii^the poitfit at whicji thie liody made its a^pearaiice, 
of an immediate on tlie stoies knd baggage moving on that 

fiank. PronJpt dispositions to frustrate ^he attack* were ordered by 
Colonel Stuart, who , commanded* in the rgar : and they were not 
completed, when one of his staff, employed on the left flank, in giving 
directions regarding the skirmishers,- was addressed in a loud voice 
by one of the horsenmn,^ announciivf thfft he was a Mahratta, and 
begging that the firiiig might cea'-e, Althoiigh\;io suspicion had 
been entertained of the existence of a Mahratta army withm one 
hundred and fifty miles, the request was complied with. The horsc-^ 
man approaclifed, and the most satisfactory evidenclj was given of 
the presence of two Mahratta armies at the distance of a few miles ;; 
that of^ the Poona,State, under Hurry Pundit, the Comin^mder-in- 
Chief, and the more efiicient army of Pilfseram Bhow, of which the 
cavalry in sight was the advajiced gqard, under his son. Other 
messengers had taken the direction of the hea^i of the column where 
the Comiyander-in-Chief was ; and before tjie army reached its 
ground of encampment, his Lordship received ^ew evidence of the 
unparalleled excellence of the enemy’s light troops ; finding that, 
not only while distant, every customary means had been employed 
of transmitting to him distinct intelligerfce of every successive step 
in the i^pprbach of the Mahr'fltta army, but that in tlieiA\ nearer 
approach, with ai\ overwhelming and certainly not an inactive 
cavalry, they were prevented 'by comparatively *£1 few straggling 
horsemen, froiritSonveying even the rumour of their ajiproach, until 
ackially in sight. * ^ 

Lord C(M'nwallis had certainly reason to ^Ipmplain* of the imper- 
fect execution of the promises made by the Mahratta chiefs, hut if he 
had possessed even a few days before, accurate information oniieir 
tardy advance, the circumstances of the campaign would probably 
have assumed a different ^olor. The ?elief*of hunger wife the m#st . 
urgent want ii^ the English larmy, in which, perhaps, not one indi- 
vidual had, for the Jkst fortnight, partaken of a wliolesoine meal ; 
and the inimitable mercantile police of a Mahratta chief, in his own 
camp, was never more skilfully exhibited than on this occasion, in 
holding up exorbitant prices until 4;he resotirces of individuals were 
exhausted, ani gradually*adapting the supply td^the simple capacity 
of payment.^ It was hbwewer a spectacle of Just retribution, Jo see 
the*lroops of Nizaiti Ali sharing* iii the gxacaons^ which their own 
torpor had chiefly contributed to prJducc : but even the influence of 
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exjimple wajf ipefiici^nt lo rouse fco energy these stately cavaliers, in 
all respects singulaily confrasted to the mean aspect, and black 
meagre* visage of the common Mahratta horseman, w>o foraged at 
large, aiifl^efilictiially commandt'd the resources of tlf3 country. 

The bazar of a Maliratta camj). presented an exhibition of no 
:or^.linary character f and to their famished visitors, exhibited a 
picture oPthe s[)<)ils of the efi.st, and the industry of the wesjt. From 
a web of English bi’oad cloth, to a Birmingham pen-knif^ ^'*^om tli^.- 
shjkwls of iJaslirnere to ‘th(^ second -hapd garment rid oo ; from 

diaFuoads of the first water, tV tile silv^er ear-ci-n^j^Atf a poor plundered 
viilnge maiden ; fiWr oxen, ^s^eep, and poultry, to the (fried salt fish 
off.oncaii: almost everything was seen that could bo prcseiited by 
the best^bit^ars of the richest towns : but above all, “ the tables of 
the nione^-cJnillgevs,’’ t/verspread with Jjhe coins of every country of 
the east, jii the open air, aim public sti*oet ot th^e camp, gave evidence 
of an extent .pf Xienrantile activity, .utterly duconeeivable in any 
cainp,‘ excepting that^ of syste^natic plunderers, by wholesale and 
retail. Elvery yariety (^f 1iJ^*ade appiiarcd to be exercised with a largc.^ 
competition, and considerable diligence, and amohg them om? 
ap]>arently the least adapted to a wandering life — the trade of 
tanner \Yas practised with eminent success. Ao circular hple dug 
in Hie earth, a raw hide ‘adapted to it aA the bottom and sides, 
and secured above with a se^es of skewers run through its edges into 
the earth, formed the tan-pit : on marching days, the tan-pit with its 
contents, in the ‘shapes of a bag, formed one sale of a load &r a horse 
or bullock, and the lii^riid* preparation was either emptied or preserv- 
ed, according tfl the Ipigtii or expected repetition of the inarch : .the 
best tanning material* is equally accessible and portable, and the 
English officers obtained ffom these ambulsitory tan-pits, what their 
own Im?ian capitals could not theft produce, except as European 
imports — excellent sword bolts. ^ 

The large cbnvoys of provision.-^^ alid plunder coming up in the 
Mahratta rear, rendered it neces.sary, on consultation with the chiefs, 
CGfcitinym for some time interposed between them tod Tipp<7o’s 
jarmy in the'' present* vicinity. Lord Cornwallis was the 27th 
|rclieved by letter from all uneasiness regarding General Afecrcrornby, 
'althcJtigh on tlie preceding evening *a salute of rejoicing from the 
ramparts of Seringapatam had created serious uneasiness. As a token 
of-joy for the deliveranc\3 of the capital it entirely unfeigned, but 
it also pretended to announce a complete victory, with the capture of 
General Abercrbmby's battering train, *and the unhappy hospital 
patients were exhibited as authentic evidence oi these pretensions. 

Moving -slowly to the north-east, the English army passed the 
vicinity of HooKordroog? a smalt impregnable rock with a town at 
its foot ; the town \fas easily carried, and the garrison capitulated on 
the usual terms of security for private [iropesrty, and a special condi- 

^ Catechu, t-d vegetable preparatioft, long knoyrn in Enroiie by the strange 
name^ol’ Terra daponica. 
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tioii of protection against the Mahrattas. T\^e condition was reli- 
gioTisly oKserved, and the garrison and inhabitaipts wlio 4iad taken 
refuge on tlie rock, moved at tlieir own request in the direction of 
Madoor, under ^he cai'e of a sufficient Englisli escort; the^ffi^^^rhad 

• directions to accoAipany them the wdiole distance if required, •or until 
tlie l^lledar should consider himself entirely safe. Not a single 
Mahratta Norseman was seen to hov^r nqar, and after marching about 
ha|f way, ilo.danger being any longer apprehended, the killcdar, with 
many asS 0 ^?l«l 4 jgsd gratitude, informed the officer, that 1)^ would 
trouble the escorBHi q^ fart lior ; and tley AcCordingly parted in opj)©-* 
site directionsiS but nS^bner was the d[/stanco suit^cient to prtivent 
the possibility of relief, than these unhappy 'people were surrounded 
])y MahT^ttas, and pMndered of all their property down to thef 

• meanest article of wearing apparel. Consider^^d as an ev^nt in the 
campaign, tlie plan of tkis %\rork would^pass without notice, an 
incident productive oft no military or political i^ult ; but' as an 
illustration of national Tiharacter the anecdote may\old a fair claim 
to the space wliich it occupies. 4=53 -Iic>bli 9 rdrcog, if now heldTby a 
garrison of ordipary strength, would iiecessaA'ily be in a..state of siege 
i)V blockade until the^arinies should -advance in the ensuing season, 
the place was dismantled and abandoned, and the united ar;nies 

Before reaching that place, the inter^iiediate plan of operations? 
wa.s finally adjusted, of which tfie first* preliminary was a loan o^ 
144,000/. tq the Mahrattas, who of all the co*nfederates had beei^ 
personally and nationally most enriched by the ^ar, from the English^ 
who had hitherto been personally and nationally Impoverished. Lord 
Cornwallis had not to consider the moral rapacity which dictated the 
demand, but the political benefit of coii^pliance to prevent their 
retiring bghind the Toombuddrjli^ and the intelligent reader will not 
fail to remark, tliat no other Commander-in-Chief than the GdV'jw’nor- 
Geperal of India could possibly Ipive secured this advantage,, the sum 
being realised simple ortler to stop the commercial investment 
of dollars in •its transit from England tc/ Cliina. Purseram Bho’\^ 
with his own army, accompanied by the dei^chmen^ G5*fBombay 
troops, proc;^eSed by the vicinity of St ra, for the purpose of operat- 
ing to the nj 3 a:th*Js&est ; As^ud Ali, with the mass of Nizam jVli’st 
cavalry, relieved Lord Cornwallis from the intolerable burden of 
their .pxesenge, and the forces of that state ^wfire to operate to the 
north-east. Hurry Punt \^as to remain *with Lord Cornwallis as tHo 
representative ind plcnipofentiary of the Mahrat^ia Government 
for political purposes?* : Tedgewunt remaind in his former charge of 
li^ilitary commander, for which lie was eminently unfit, but was 
relieved in his diplomatic tjjust by Meer Aalpm, a man of real talent ; 
and each of these repi’ese^tatives of their respeotive sovereigns was 
attended by a select body of cavalry, to aid in tht general operations 
of the EnglM ari^y, while their oVn cavajry should^ be semt to 
Coromandel to recover a/id recruitf | It ^as his Lordship^s share of 
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the general plan to interpose his ai‘my between tlie enemy and the 
Company’^ possessions for their security,, for the convenience of 
gradually drawing forward his supplies ; for reduejpg such of the 
interftieflisPte fortresses as wer<^ necessary to these ^uids ;(,and for the 
further object of establishing an uninterrupted chain of tenable posts 
from Madras to Seringapatam, by which small convoy, s or grain 
Inerchants might proceed with little or no escoii, whenever the season 
should admit of the armies taking their ultimate grouii^^efore ^he 
enemy capital and, in ^tbe meanwhile the opera^ju^’^flbhus allotted 
tS each branch of the confidey^acy, enable(n,h^,-.vvmole to subsist, in a 
great degree, on ‘the resQurR^s of the enemy s country.' 
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firciurencc the prior operntiom of the other armies'll Army of Bo nihh.y — Coorf; 

^ifs fom^-ij^tory-^-^and swgutar manners — Balance of^lood—Raja restore.'' 
his authority wtfS^^^gy arxl sagacity — 'tfucccf^f^l operations againM Tippooh 
troops — Misfortune^Ji^^s family^ Firsi cpquaintance with the FnglislP—^ 
improred—JixBs their attachment by his ijallantry ami conduct — 'General 
Ahercromhy marches through his country — Mer.yira^ the capital^ possessed by the 
Mysoot^ns, on the point vjf" surrender — Relieved by t]ie Raja's express permission 
—^Sinytdar and romantic explanation — General Ahercromhy' s cemfidence of 
resuming liis former position — Nizam AlVs operations~\-Number and character of 
the forces under his pei'sofkil tommand —proogeds to Fanngid—his army to 
Rachore — to Capool^jJbscripUon of the place — sief^i^—surrender — march 
f awards Kurpa — Gungic9ta — Results — Mahratta operation^-Dgtachrnent from 
Bombay under Captain Little — ascends th^ ghaut of Amba— joins Pemeram 
fihnw — United force moves to Barfbar — Awhward *and protracted siege — 
Reinforcement ifnder Colonel Frederic — M isapprehensidn of weCkts — Premature 
assault — Repulse — Chagrin and a'bath af ’Colonel Frederic — Major Sartorivs — 
Promises of the Makrattas constantly violated — All operations interrupted and 
precariems- -/Race rnpitul^ates after six mouthy siege, for want of provisions — 
Garrison march away -^are attacked and destrifyed — Reciprocal accusations of ^ 
violating the cnpiinlation — Perseram phow witlg the English corps, advance to 
Beringapatam — I lurry Punt by another route— Junction as before described — 
Result of tfi^ese opo'afious — Negotiations during the ca/hpaign. 

'rjiK c.oiivenienco of ini interrupted narrative l>a§ not permitted us to 
deviate into the prior history of the several *armie|j which were 
e.oiieentratcd near the capital of iVTysoor ; but flie separation of the 
flic allies near to Bangalore, offers a pcriocl of natural pause, to look 
hack a t tl^e. pr('.eeding opera tions^ytfirst of the army of Bombay, before 
it leceived orders for its temporary return to Malabar ; arfcl'^ifter- 
wfirds, of the allied^irinies* p^;e^;ious]y to their jui\ation with Lord 
( 'Oruwallis ; hiitJ^in no farther detail than may be requisite for 
f‘X|ilaining th€‘ nature and extent of Gene/al AbercromUy’s prospects 
for ii^gaiuing the position from which he had Retired ; ^aii.VcorfVc^^’*' 
ing a correct impression of the actual progress of each branch of the 
confederacy towards the ultimate object of the war. • ^ 

Onr last notices of Malabar left General Abercromby the Go- 
vernor of‘ Bombay, in possession of Cannan^ro, and the whole pro- 
vinci^ of Malabar, supported, with the exception of th^ AiJIpillST? * 
(Moha-mmedans*) by the aanxious wishes of the mass of the 
population, who rested their only hope of emancipation from the 
tyranny of the house of Hyder on the success of t*he English arms. 
The intermediate country ^f Coor^ which Jias freqnieiitly occupied 
eiir notice, interposes itJ^ mountains on Jbhe ishortest route from 
Alaljibar to Seringapat^m ;^’and Gepyral Aborcsornby found a still| 
inoi (!P zealous^ ally i^tbe extraordinary man v^ho then govemedithat^ 
eruclly depopulated counjiry as its Rjja. • • • 
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Ill the cours(! of (?Ik)sc operations wliieh preceded the death of 
H yder, the Raja offJoorg, with all his niiiiierous family, were taken, 
and imprisoned in tlie fort of Ciiddoor, on the easV^ni fi'ontier of 
Bednoi^^; *the Raja died, and when Tip]ioo passed 4‘at pl;j<ie in 178:1, 
;Considering it to ho within the reach of enterprise from Bednore, ho 
;ordered tlic family to he removed, by an 'inexjilicable selection, to 
ihe fort* of Periapatjun, on tlie cast(o*n frontier of the; woods of 
Coorg. Among the prisoners was the Raja, of whom wg;,^45^>ak, th^n 
a youth*' about nftee.n. Av th\s situation^« scareeJ,jfe*<fjm^ witli 
tlie necessaries of life, neglVcUd, and unob gi^t ;?fVj^(fr he had an oppor- 
tunity of witnes?iing the s^^ftipatliy excited in the minfis of even the 
Mysooreans, by tlie wretched fat(? of his countiy, and the b;irbaT()us 
expatriation of his subjects ; and his situation on the direct route by 
which they were driren, like herds of cattle to the sliambles, occa- 
sionally presented to his direct view,' ol)j(A^ts^to rouse in liis youth- 
ful and ardent ^lud, the distant hope*^ of cue day avenging their 
common wrongs. 

With the assistance of some faithful fjiends of the family, who 
Uiovered in tlie Avoods, and found means of cummun'icating the pro- 
ject they had formed, he escaj)ed from Periapatam in 1788. It was 
probably after this event, that Ti})poo Sul taun ordered the remainder 
^of the family to be renil'>Ved to Seri ngap^i tain ; where, after the 
customary scrutiny, two females, sjsters of the Raja, wore received 
into the royal harepi :* and a third, deemed uinvorthy of that 
honor, had a (lestiimtion of whicli we shall presently Hipenk. The 
unhappy Raja founr^ hifj country (lepo[>ulated, the lands in the pos- 
session of strkiigers^ and the few remaining Coorgs prolonging a 
concealed and precarious existence in the Avoods, hunted Avherever 
tliey Avere heard of, by the troof)S and ne*w jiossessc us. 1'hc young 
iRaja placed himself at the head of tl^is remnant of the fortunes of his 
dious^ and began to retaliate on his opjiressorg : he was heard of 
everywhere, but ^ seen noAvhere, aiid^ Avith the pretensions, of a Ikavo, 
led the life of a chief of banditti. At a very caid^' period of these 
_ad ventures, Svhile pursued by increasing numbers of Mysoorean 
troops, li^ AvAis deceived by amicable messages, to put himself into 
the poAver of his southern neighbour, the Raja of Cota Angaree, with 
who&o house there had been an ancient family feud ; and repaired 
to his residence below the^ ghauts, at a place named Paulee. In the 
Wstory of# eveiy peojMo, a period occurs, Avheri the law ttf retribution 
precedes the establishment of regular .government ; ‘constituting in 
some degree, tlfe point of honor of that* period of society ; and our 
European ancestors scarcely kept more correct account current, of 
wrong, and r^>paration, than is exhibited in the following abstract of 
this transaction,, as related by tte Raja hknself.-(- 

When completvil}^ iif the power of his host, without the possi- 
bility of escape, hb received follojying jiroposition : Your 

* They w/5re restored to the Raj^. After the capture of Seringapatanj. 

* t In the work noticed iirtne preface.tJo vol. i. page xiv. 
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grandfather slew one of my ancestors, 1 deinatid a head in return.” ' 

A nswer, "‘ Your ancestor opposed mine in open warfare, one hundred 
years ago, and%was .slain. I am here as your guest, trusting to your 
honor, and yoiu^promise ; and instead of giving prot(?eti(!u, you 
reviv^ an antiquated claim of bipod. I am in your power, and that 
is my answer.” A paper was then produced, and tiie Raja was 
distinctly^ told, that he must either nfako pj^Lyinent witli* his own 
h«fid, oii^rj^iate.the fepd by signing the papei\ He sigiied the 
act, of surrwm^jig as thv price of bipod, certain ol*his districts above 
the ghauts. He W%Nii.^.xrinitted* to dtcprfrt ; and the Raja of Cota 
iXngaree in pA’son took immediate poss(‘ssi(vn of tlR) districts, which 
happen^^ to afford a ,convt3nient retread (luring Tippoo Sultaun’s 
active proceeding\iu the lower countries at ’this period. .But while 
believing the Raja of Coorg to bo incapable .%f colleeting fifty men, 
he found himself un(^x]>l»etc*Ry surrounded by^ve hundred, and 
completely at his mero^ : the conversation w]iicli\i;isiied completes 
the history of this singular transaction . — Raja (>jCoar(j, “ liendcr 
an account of your reasons for jAi hostile a.scent of the gliauts.”-- 
“ Yoif know 'that you have surreifdere*l this district, as the 
price of blood, and I ain hei*e on my' own territory .” — Raja oj Coonj^ 

“ Your jLiicestor w;is slain by mine in fair battle, upwards of an 
hundred years ago ; 1 A 3 retribution wj»^* ever demanded 1)y your, 
house from mine, until, by an ynmanlY* breach of iiospitality nnd 
faith, you extorted a forcible signature. 'Jdiatpvas not a convenient 
time to rergind you of what you shall not now^ forgejb — the blood of 
two princes of my bouse, slain by you iii^Wypaad. You are now 
in my power, without a breach of hospitality. ^ Agaiilst the head of 
one of these princes let the head of your ancestor bo placed, and 
your own liead shall Rdauce the other .” — iiaja of (Jota Aiigaree, 1 
admit th^ statement to be corifct ; but instead of my lieaj^, accept 
as the balance* of tj^e price of blood, the distinct of Wynaad,>xs far 
afiCulpaty, a long-contested tem-itory between onr*houses,*to which 
1 sriall formally^ surrender my claim, and cancel the instrument 
which you signed at Paulec.” This proposition was ffccepted 
in the instraijient of transfer ('given Jit length ki the RfijaS^life,) the 
debts and# credits, and the adjustment; of the balance of blood, are 
minutely recited. In such a state of society, the casuistry i.s 
remarkable, of distinguishing between the validity of an instru- 
ment forcibly executed, with or without tbd (fccurreuce of prg^vimi^ 
fraud ; and that some vabie^was annexed to an obligati oiYi* extorted 
by mere foj*ce, wliich. ainoii]^’ civilized nations, wouW be considered 
void, is evident froni the corresponding forbearance in shedding 
blood. The reluctance to increase the balance of revenge, Avill afford 
no explanation consistent«with fchebordinany history of humati con- 
<luct ; and we can only contemplate as a»i exetiption, the fare evi- 
dence which will presesntly appear, fjl^at the quality of mercy doubly 
blessed, was liot w;4hout its cstunjtion ainoi^ the chosen vspirtts of 
this semi-barbarous race# .1 * * * 
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Duriiij^ these trai'isactions, the Raja had been busily occupied 
^11 coitveyiiig intelligence of his wishes to the survivors of the 
^lispersed population ; and his numbers gmduall}^. but rapidly 
increash^g/ lie soon found hii,n*self in a situation ^o dispossess the 
, new occaijiants. They were of two descriptions, and demanded 
distinct treatment ; Mohammedans who had accepted ^staBlish- 
hients as. a boon from the Sultaun, and the inhabitants of Adwanee, 
treacherously swept off at tlie conclusion of the Mahrat^^ffi^ar, ai?d 
forcibly ‘settled in Coprg^ /To (^he latter hp affordejJrfC^T^mean^ as 
)icr])ossessed of returning tcHlwijir native eoim t^ry /ytme Mohammedans 
h(’ trcMited in alh respects as (iiiemies, and such as weiAi not slain i]i 
the lii-st encounters, (juickly abandoned their habitations, toi be 
re-occupie(tl by the Coorgs, The country, however, had "‘'profited 
little from the induiV'^ry of its new masters, and it was farther 
injured in the strimgles foc’ its re-occujlhtio'n. , 

Cattle, iini^mients of husbandry,* see(/ corn, and even the 
hnean^s of iniiiKHliate subsi.steiu^e were wanting ; and for all these 
the Raja laid under * contribution the territory of his enemy ; along 
an extensive- line of froiitier, liis incursions skilfully varied, were 
always successful ; aiul he ha<l* the satislactLon of seeing, in the 
course of that and the succeedipg year, a thriving po^mlation, 
hardened by misfortune, ^liul instructed by« experience, capable of 
surrounding him with m^r four thousand faithful warriors. A 
rhdachment jias^iiig tj> Mahibar, at the time when he began to show 
himself in forep, was defeated in its descent of the pas^s, with the 
loss of 1,200 men:\uid the Sultaiili upon proceeding to Malabar 
in 17b.O, marched a division of his army, under Burhan-ii-Deen 
^hrough Coorg, for tile purpose of revictualling the posts ; hut before 
he could effect this object^ the Raja had cij,rried two out _gf , the four, 
rone by a coup-de-vutin, and Uui ^^tbe^ by encouraging^ a strong 
garrisfin to sally u])on apparently inferior numbers; turning upon 
them with fury:,, and entering w'ithr. the fugitives. Eurhan-u-.r)epn 
effected the provisioning of the two remaining posti, with consider- 

able Joss. One of these in'ounting seven guns was soon afterwards 

r^educed, ^id^l^eimriic alone. remained, a post erected by llyder near 
the usual residence of the former Rajas as the head-quai;ters of the 
Mysoorean troops in Coorg. In the midst of these successes, how- 
ever, his enemy the Raja of Cota Angaree was not afraid to iiuirease 
the balance .of reveilgi^, anc^. while the Coorg was engaged in the 
c>pen eh cowriter of the Sultaun's troops,^ stblo- upon the retirement of 
the Raja^s famiiy in the woods, anrl in iKie affray, t\(^o of his wives, 
a nephew, and many children wore killed, ^nd the retreat was 
plundered of all ‘the domestic valuables, collected by bis ancestors, 
air of which ha(J^ hitherto, escaped the general imin. 

But better fortunes awaited him in ar^ptlior quarter. The acci- 
jdental mission of a’^confidontiajc servant ^to make some purchases at 
iTellitherry, brought him into conimmucation Aiqth Mr: Tayloiv the 
Vhief of that English establish|mint. Theiy conp-non interests and 
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views were (jiiickly uixlerstood ; authority was received from Bom-«- 
bay, and a. system of mutual co-operation WjLfs coneel*ted for the 
invasion of l^ysoor, with the inestimable advantages of passing 
through the com^try of an ally till within foiiy miles of ihememy’s 
capital, in direct opposition to ordinary practice, in the country 
and^Iass^of civilization to which he belonged, every promise of .this * 
singular man was most sacredly performed, and generally over- 
s^pped * Ho an application for aid in gun' bullocks, he correctly 
repliedrthS^i^ose of Cjjorg were ui^t for military piu'pose)S as 
the cattle of MaiaS ^ ;^ ^but he immediately liiade a most hazard airs 
irruption int^) Mysoor,"' in which he carried off* and sent to the 
English an acceptable supply of tl\e best*quality from tl^J Sultauii's 
stock, 3fhd repe^ed the enterprise on every favorable opportunity. 
In provisions, intelligence, and aid of every k|pd, he anticipated tha 
wishes of his friend^ a,;id f*wetted thew admiration by his franlc 
and romantic gallantrY- * 

In conformity to the jllan of operations Reeled by^ Lord 
Cornwallis, General Abercromhy commenced his march to the 
eastward, with four European regiments, fire sepgy battalions, 
and a suitable ariillery, 'in February 1791. He had water 
conveyance as far as Ihacore, within 26 miles of the ghaut ; 
hut th6 subsequent « difficulties reqiii'ed a large exfreise of 
patience and skill, and could not hav^ been surmounted in the’ 
iacc of an enemy ; every separate ^un being hoisted over a 
succession ^ of ascents by ropes and tackles* Mercara, the only 
remaining post occupied by the Mysoorean^ had* long been in- 
vested by the Coorgs, and the Raja had giv*on reason, J:o expect, that 
a few days more would determine its surrendeV ; intelligence how- 
ever was received of the approach of a coutvoy of provisions, escorted 
by a respectable division of tbe Sultaun’s anny ; and of its being, 
after a severe metion, surrounded by the Raja, without the possibility 
of escape. While General Ab^cromby was in hoyurly ex.pectation 
of learning its mrrender, the* Raja was himself the first to announce, 
that althougli the convoy was completely at his mercy, he., 
J^1 Lqw:q.( 1 it „to nntei\ Mercara, and the escort^ to retwn-^m ssHTef^.'"" 
Such a fa5t,Tiowever explained, would, in ordinary cases, be con- 
sidered as direct evidence of treachery ; but the Raja's statemgit, as 
given in the manuscript, added to his singular character, now 
sufficiently understood, removed every^shadgw'of suspi^ioji fr om t he 
mind of General Abercrorhby. * • 

He explained t^at duHng his confinement at Periapatam, the 
officer commanding, influenced by compassion, (and probably by the 
interesting character of his young charge,) had been induced to allow 
of his walking out occasionally omparole, •to take .the diversibn* of 
hunting in the woods. In one of these ex<?ursions, he was be’nighted 
near a Mysoorean post,*wit^m the frontiers of Chorg, and the officer ' 
commanding? Kadm Khan Kheshg^e, being iiSformed of the citeum- 
stance, invited hmi to bis house, a]^d entertained^ him* with hospi- 
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' tality and kiudriei^s uiUil the mornin" : tliis was the officer who now 
commanded the e^ort, and this is tl)e whole extent of obligation 
stated in the •manuscript; but there was another of greater impor- 
tance, delicacy prevented his relating. On the occasion already 

noticed, of selecting two of tile Eaja s sisters for Ihe royal liarem, 
’ Kadir Khan, who was a personal favorite of his sovereign, obtained 
ajK a special distinction, the honor of receiving the rejec|^ed lady ; 
she was sent to liis house, was attended by a persorxcof Jier own 
caste, and lodged 'in a separate apartment, \yhere hen^^STapproacn- 
ed'her, and availed himself ‘of ,.tne fivst imsusp^p^iaoppbrtunity of 
sending her secretly to her brothers protects^ o 

After the action which has been noticed, in whjich Kadir Khan 
lost above seven hundred men, a disposition v^cs mader' oy the 
Coorgs, to fall upon Ah e convoy at the dawn of day, with the 
national broad -bladed insV^ment, conomoip to this people and to the 
Nairs ; but befoi^commencing the attack, tlie Raja caused procla- 
mation to be niJude at their outposts, that he .acknowledged his 
obligations to Kadir* Khan, and desired to spare his life. A con- 
ference ensued, in which it was pleaded, that the^ acceptance of 
individual safety, would cause 'the dbstructiqn of his family, and 
that diis return without executing the service, would be fatal to 
himself * The Raja, with ^jtprodigality of romance, exceediiig what- 
ever has been related in the authentic tales of western chivalry, not 
only allowed the convoy to ‘enter tTie place, and the escort to return, 
but at the instance* of his friend, extended the courtesy to the 
killedar of Mercara, VJio must have surrendered in a few days to 
the English arjny ; il wAs accordingly agi'eed, that he should eat his 
provisions as fast as ^ippearances could justify, and then be permitted 
to capitulate on condition of a siife conduct to Seringapatam ; and 
the Raja not only declined the offeixof General AbercrOmbj^’s assist- 
ance in Ihe reduction of the place, but supplied the*garrison with 
carriage and saf^ conduct, and pre^^rybed* them * on their departure 
with a liberal pecuniary donation to supply their fut.;re wants :* the 
walls were then razed to the ground, and he committee^ himself ^.nd 
■*^6 j5eopl«.^toAhe national defence of their courage and their woods. 
The subsequent incidents connected with our design up' to,. the period 
of the retui'n of the English army to Malabar, have been already 
related, and no farther explanation will be necessary to show the 
solid grounds of expectation that Geneml Abercromby would be 
‘ CTiabteti to*^ resume, at Ihe proper season, ‘from the same advanced 
position, the pax;,t allotted to him in the ‘fixture operations of the war. 
We proceed to resume the prior operations of the allies, 

[The army of Nizam Ali began to assemble in the neighbourhood 

* Alter the capture of Seringapatam in 179g, the Raja invited his friend 
Kadir Khan to Coorg, ^where he was received in all respects as a brother of 
the family. The Raja presented hcVn with ^ lar^e estate, suijiably provided 
with ‘sqattle, implements ^ of husbandry, and laborers, ••\md on this estdte he 
resided in great affluence until his (^ath, which Qccurre<i^ in 1806. 
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of Hyderabad, in May 1790, and was joined by the stipulated|- 
Eiiglish detachment of two battalions of vsepoys, binder Major Mont-( 
gonicry, witli^tho addition of a company of European artillery, for" 
the purpose of tjie intended siege of G ^pj iy)!. The cavailryrindivi- 
dually resembled that under Assud Ali, but were somewhat better 
(commanded ; and the infantry under Monsieur Raymond, an iutelli- * 
gent aud^enterprising Frencjjman, was -as good as, with i^idifferciit 
extremely imperfect means of enforcing discipline, he could 
be expecte]^L%<jnake thein. A gor^eouF^ mass, nuiRerically isufticient 
for the conquest whole peninsula, moved south-west, at fh-st 
to Paungu], Vhich was' the limit of Nizam, Ali’s personal campaign, 
jind afte]*wjird.\ witli long and repeated* delays to Rachore, within 
tluur <lomiTS<ms, and there remained until authentic intelligence 
was received of tlie descent of Tippoo's army 5 |^) Coimbatore in Sep-; 
t(miber, when, free fn^m Wie ftkirm of interruption, and carrying iniin? 
and devastation in tlyiir train, they sat down l^ei^re Capool on the 
28fcli of 0(fober. ' % • 

* 

A lofty and precipitous roctk, vSurmounteTl by a rampart, and 
(‘ouLaining a, Central citadel^ commanding* the’ interior area, might 
enable its do lenders •to smile at more eificient means. The cannon 
placed yi the batteries were of so bad a cjuality, that in one Vcck 
tlicy were disabled bf their own fire, ft* tacit of which no *previou!^ 
assuraiuie (iould ciouvince Nizam, Ali's Gcwieral ; and a new battering 
train, to be brought forward from various points, did not arrive 
1 xiforo tlui*mi< 1 1 le of J anuary 1791 . The Engli^sh artillery performed 
ill the riiOvSt satisfactory manner the duties^ rtcyiired by that branch 
of tlu; service ; and the infantry was equaljy efficient — but the 
ol>stinate ignex’ance of Nizam Ali’s commander, rendered their skill 
nnd energy of little avail. Qn the 18th of April 1791 j, the place? 
surreinh.%'e(l by capitulation, aRd Behauder Benda," a'^’sinylar post| 
about three mile% to the northward, acceded to the same i^ernis.''' 
Both places were amply gam^ned, and provided -with every thing 
liccf ssary for a mucli longer resistance ; but the unexpected iutelli- 
ge"hcc of thPi fall of Bangalore, which, cc5rrectly viewed, augmq^i^i^b. 
tlie obligations of defence, had, in the ox'dimry irifiTienco of such 
evciuts ofi the human mind, pi'oduced a converse operation. 
Capool had been invested fov upwards of five mohth>»; and 
the intelligence which damped the energies of the garrison, 
furnished Siem also-witlj a plausible ?y:)ology *for surrender. ,4 fteu^ ^ 
the rc'-quisite .ari'angementa in that vicinity, the aniiy diiTctcd it.s^ 
uiai eh to tlxe soutlijieast t?) regain Kurpa and its dependencies, lost| 
in 1779: Gunjycota siUTeiidered about the time, that Loicl Corn-' 
Wallis left Caniambaddy ; minor places fell without resistance ; but 
m many instances the fail was merely nominal, iUwas the submis- 
sion of Poligai's who hold or had recovered tlfeir own pla'ces, ever 
ready tojbe^nej to pirc^umsta^ices, and»preferring Mzam Ali as a master, 
only because he^ould be disob^^yed witm impunity ; with* these 
rcsej'vations, hoover, ^oorumcon^ was the chieif plaice of strength 
von. IT./ • • ’ . . 6 * 
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' nnd importance whiclureinained to be reduced in that quarter, and 
this branclf of the tonfoderacy had, with slender merits, accomplish- 
ed very considerable objects. 

The Mahrattas, like Nizam Ali, ostensibly took the |ield at the 
same period as the English. The detaclirnent of two battalions of 
sepoys, with one company of Europ'ean, and two of native^ artillery, 
funder C^}^)tai^ Little, destined to act with the army of jihat State 
; according to b eaty, embarked at Bombay, in May 1790^ apil ento*’- 
ling the river of STaigur, ne^irly ^two degreejs to pro- 

ceUded in the same boats as fa^ as the river wa§,e-»<S^gable, and then 
debarking ascended the gliaut of Amba, in the very*depth of the 
monsoon. * On the 26th of*June,, they joined the sn'ijffy under Perse: 
ram .Phpw, (Putwurdifn) at Coompta, a place pi)out fifty miles 
south-east * from the l;tead of the pass. Meritchfthe capital of this 
chief, is situated near the^ river Kistmir 7^he^removal of an hostile 
and dangerous fm/itier, was of the utmost importance to the security 
of his own ]>oss^sions ; and the virulence of political hostility was 
aggravated by the ^personal ^violation peipetrated on one of his 
family after the capture oP Neergoond in 1785. The interests of the 
confederacy in that quarter, could not, 'thereforfi, have been commit- 
ted to Mahratta hands more likely to conduct them with earnestness 
and zeals and the force uno'fer his command has been rated sX 20,000 
horse, and 10,000 infantry. The first national object was the 
Recovery of those provinces between the five riversf obtained by the 
house cf Hyder during the civil war of Ilagoba ; and of ^ these pro- 
vinces Dm'war was ddemed the capital, and principal military depot, 
situated on a plain, Vitli the usual annexation of a large fortifieil 
town, but both constructed with as much care and ^strength, as is 
compatible with an entire ignorance of scientific principles. 

Its defence, and the military g<i«Vernment of tlTe province, were 
comiqitttJd to Budr-u-Zeman Khan, the most respectable officer in 
the Mysoprean sej:vice, with a division ^f five regular cushooiis, fur- 
nished with a complete field equipment of guns, and" an unlimited 
command over the irregulao* infantry of the province, £u force which 
“Ifbi'sfiram ^Bhaw couldj. not, with any military prudence, leave in his 
rear. The rivers being full, and the season unfavorable fqr military 
operations, he did not commence his march from Coompta until the 
3rd of August, and arrived before 6arwar on the 18th of September. 
In spite of the opportunity of receiving better counsel, tl^e old Mah- 
* xtfCtaT'Tftctic of firing into the* town fi-om aMistant eminence during 
the day, and withdrawing the guns aU night, was ‘'continued for 
about forty days. On the 30th of October, Pefeeram Bhow moved 
to occupy a more advanced position on a different face of the fort. 
The actual strength of tjie garrijgon at tl^is time was estimated at 
7,000 regular firelocks, and 3,000 irregu^rs, and Budr-u-Zeman 
Khan, with about 2,000 men and^four guns, mpved out to an exterior 

* See volVii. p,?ige 10^. • 

" t Ristna, Gutpurb;^ Malpurba, Werda, woombuddra. 
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position, to prevent the occupation of the intended ground, lie was' 
attacked in this position, and as might be expected, tile weight of 
the service fejl on the English detachment ; but although Perseram 
Bhow obstinately refused to adopt th;® suggestion of coinfa^ltiing the 
operation by a false attack with his own troops on the flank of the ^ 
position, he performed, with toleVable accuracy, all that he engaged^ 
to execut^e ; and the enemy was dislodged and^ routed, with^onsidel- 
ajple Isggj^a^d the capture of three of their^gunsj. 

The saSfe>fi:^ss oi ridiculous annciyance. by (3ay, and feciprocal 
repose by nmht, wSKMCOntinuerf untH the 13th of December, wlTen 
an attack by escalade was made on the town, headed of coume by 
the En^^sh deSachment, whose c<immaifder was the first to ascend 
the ladders, andS^as wounded. The service’ was completely execut- 
ed, and the Englisff returned to their camp ; Imt the Mahrattas who 
dispersed for plundeix a^identally set fil’e to\he town in several 
places, and Budr-u-Zeman Xhan availing himselfSf the consequent 
confusion, sallied, drove them out, and re-occupiea flie tovwi, the 
Mahrattas having previously carried off* three guns as trophies. It 
was again carried on the 18th ; but in conformity to national prac- 
tice, even the guns Y>lRced in battery in the town, were uniformly 
withdra^vn at night. Captain Little had at a very early period, 
reported the total inefficiency of the mftftus possessed by rerseram, 
Bhow for the reduction of Darwar ; but the precise nature of that 
inefficiency either was not accurately understood at Bombay, or was? 
not adequately remedied. A reinforcement w^s ordered frohi that 
place, consisting of one regiment of Europe^n'ii^fantry, one battalion 
of sepoys, a considerable augmentation of Eqropeait artilleiymen, 
but no cannon or scores, and three officers of engineers, under the 
orders of Colonel Frederic, who arrived before Darwar on the 
2nd of Januan^ \791. ^ 

Independent! of the insufficiency of the cannon furnish«d by 
the Mahrattas, so precarious* and unskilful were the aiTangements 
of their militaiy department’s, that there was frequently a want of 
ammunition at the most critical periods, and no operation of a 
could be undertaken with the least certainty that any* one material 
required v#ould be ready at the period promised. A deficiency of 
ammunition, which could not be supplied for a considerable^time, 
induced. Colonel Frederic to attempt an assault, at an earlier period 
than was otherwise expedient, on the 7th ofJFebruary ;.th 0 ari 5 g;gge- ^ 
ments were we]l Jidvanced, the dry ditch was filled with fafecines, and 
the assailants were qji the point of issuing from the'^dvanced cover 
with the confidence of terminating their labors, when it was found 
necessary to abandon the attempt. The materials of the fascines 
were rather dry ; the experienced* killedac had s^nt some trusty 
men to creep along the diteh and lodge a f(?w lighted portfireiS among 
them at the proper time, a^d before.the stormiilg party could have 
crossed, their fascipfc c^i^u 5 s!eway was^a mass of flame. It was the 1st of 
March before the^xpected supply pf ammunitioi? arrived, and the 
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regular approaches wero resumed; but Colonel Fredciic, sinking under 
the feeling^ arising, from sacrifice of reputation, in an important 
command, on which high expectations had been foiyndcd, without 
any ordinary means of commanding succ^‘ss, dipd on the 

, 13th of March, and the command devolved on Major Sartorius 
of the engineers. ' ' 

* Pers^rarn Bliow had by this time received a few additional 
heavy guns from Pooiia ; but the same disregard of ])r e(KsW in tte 
performance of a® promise, fontpiued to rejidcr it mipiw^ 

cable to pursue with consistency any fixed senpi^f^^T^ Phe 

approaches, howaver, continued to advance, (3jSui'bed ks during the 
whole service, by frequent si)rties.^ An extensive lodgpnent was made 
on the ere^t of the gladis by both the Mahraltas yiSid Eng^ivsh; but 
the incessant disappq^itments regarding every ^laterial a-nd oveiy 
supply, did not imsihre any sanguine •eoidid^ice of early success. 
Private intelligem^, however, indicated* an approaching scarcity of 
])rovisiions irf tXe place ; and on thfe 30th of March, after being 
invested for six months and frwclvc days, the killedar proposed to 
treat for its surrender. The intelligence of tlie captuiie of Bangaloi c 
on the 21st, had in this, as in every pai't of tliei^ultaun’s possessions, 
produced tlie most powerful influence on [mblic opinion ; but the 
veteran killedar professecKto have been actuated by no mdtive but 
the impossibility of retainipg the place for want of })rovisions; and 
the desire of joining his Sovereign with his division, while still 
^fjapable of efficient service. The last of the garrison, wdtl\ their arms 
?and ammunition, colors flying, and three field pieces, evacuated the 
'place on the 4ili of jtprif The casualties of the English throughout 
the service, were found to have amounted to about five hundred ; 
and those of the Mahrattas were computed ^at threb thousand. 

BueJr-u-Zeman Khan apprehensive of treachery, oncaivpcd, and 
marcked his troops in a hollow square, with all^, the J)recautions of 
being surroundeilr by enemies, and iieipi'otected by the obligations 
public faith ; and on the 8th, tlie British troops, who Vere unanimous 
Jn tjieir admilution of his Respectable defence, heard with astontsh- 
raent and 'grief, that* his corps had been attacked, plundered, and 
(nearly 'destroyed ; and that he himself, covei’ed with wounds, was 
/sent TvS a prisoner to a Mahratta .fort. No official explanation has 
'ever been published of this transaction, and in the prints of the day, 
^t wa»s treated as a simple trfiachery, perpetrated for theopurposes of 
plunder. ‘The Mahrattas affirm, that ^udr-u-Zeman Khan had 
stipulated to surrender the fort, with its guiyi and* stores in their 
actual condition that after the capitulation w^ settled, he caused 
the powder in the magazine to be ruined by water, and the stores to 
be * destroyed to *the extent that Ais timet'and means admitted ; and 
they contend, that they Vere justified inr i*etaliating the breach of 
the capitulation. This statement w^as d(?nied by the party accused ; 
but the author must aSld, as a tribute of truth, iUiat if was circum- 
stantially related *to him by a ]|^Iysoorean officer, Who was wounded 
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on that occjjsiun, and wlxo had (as ho affivmed), been personally 
employed in the destruction of the stores. .* • 

The reinforcement from Bombay, which had been conducted to 
Darwar b^ Colonel Frederic, commenced its return kn^^diately 
after the surrenaer of the place, bu£ before reaching the coast, the 
native battalion was ordered to' return, at the request of Perseram 
Bhow, ai^d formed a junction near Seringapatam, with thp original 
clfitachjQcn^ under Captain ’Little, now consisting of three battalions,! 
which cdnTi?Hi^ed * to seiive with the; Mahrattas, lintil the conclu-1 
sion of the war. ’ • 

I'he siut*«Hider ot 'Darwar was followed by the early possession*? 
of everything ijorth of the Toombr^ddra, And Lord Cornwallis having, 
commuiiiiiated wsi the Mahratta Court, his' fixed deterjnination toi 
advance against o^'ingapatam, and his expectation of being joined^ 
by their army befor^th^ place, Peraerata BnW crossed the Toom-^ 
buddJCa, at Hurry hur, ^nd advanced by the dire^^vestern road from 
that place, overcoming the resistance opposed to hii% at Ram^lierry, 
Meyconda, and other inferior posts ’early in*May; while anotheil 
army from Po^na, under Hurry Punt, proceeded by the more eastern^ 
route of Harponhully and Sdra, preserving a parallel line, and equab; 
advance, until the junction already described was efiected with the 
Englishlirmy near tlie^ield of Chercoolet.^ an omen which ^^)ntribut- 
ed in a degree more important than cgin readily be conceived in 
civilized society, to the confidence of 'that people in a favorable 
berminatioji of the war. To the north and north-west therefore the 
Mahrattas had not only recovered their formtjr possessions beyond 
the Toombuddra, but several places to the south of that river. The 
garrisons had been withdrawn from the places occupied by Perseram 
Bhow, on his approach from Hurryghur to Seringapatam, by the 
western j*oute ; ^)ut the easterA*comniunication by Harponhully and 
Sera, on whirih Hurry Punt had advanced, was strength'Sne^j and 
pj'eserved : and in* the coUrsp of the intermediate, operations before 
the return of'^he proper season for concentrating before Seringa- 
paliam, the • Mahrattas would necessarily contract within still 
narrower bounds the area of the enemy’s remaining resources. 

In order that we may be bnabled, without further retrospect, to 
proceed in our narrative of the intermediate operations and ultimate 
concentration of the allies, it will be convenient to notice thel 
advances towards negotiation which occurred subs<iiquenUy t<^ 
Lord Cornwallis’s command, of the English army. * 

Tippoo Sultaun^ first^lctter, dated the 13th oP February 1791, 
was received at Muglee on thq 18th, and adverting to the actual 
distance to be travelled, and to the coincidence of *timp at which the 
Sultaun must have discewered aU» his plans for t^c defence of 'the 
ghauts to be frustrated, it conjecture may fairly be risked 'that the 
letter was antedated at legist two ^ays. In sifbstance it oficred to 
receive or {^end am embassadc^* ,for the fAljustment of existing 
differences. To yds letl;er Lord Cornwallis replied, on*the 23rd, that 
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' the infraction of the treaty was with Tippoo ; that if he was willing 
to make roparatiori . for the insult, and indemnity to tlie allies, it 
would be necessary for him to state so in writing, without the 
establiskmont of a basis for negotiation sending an e^bassc^dor would 
be useless. On the 3rd of March an answer was received from the 
Sultaun, containing a laboi*ed expMnation of the affair of tlie^iines 
of Travapcore, and drawingr into prominent notice the n^isconduct 
of that Raja, in receiving and protecting his rebellious esu^ ect tj^e 
Raja of «’Cochin ;• disclaimifig ^sult, and repeatin^g^'s wish for 
negotiation : this did hot seem, to require any fa^j^S^rej^fy. 

On the 22ndx of March Lord Cornwallis *wrote a mere letter of 
courtesy, offering the tody of , Behauder Khan, jftie kiUedar of 
Bangalore, for interment, which was declineff^ith ft^%'uitable 
acknowledgment, anff his Lordship directed tb<?r funeral to be con- 
ducted with due ho^<yrs by the Mohauitned^mi^ of his own army. 

On the 27th^' March, Tippoo rene\<ed the proposition of send- 
ing a ronfidehti^^l person, to which Lord Cornwallis, at that time, 
unaccompanied by toy plenipotentiary from either of the allies, 
answered, that as one of the confederates, he could not receive a 
confidential person, but if the ‘Sultaun would reduce liis proposi- 
tions to writing, they should be communicated the allies^ and an 
answer ifeturned. 

On the 17th of May, Lord Corpwallis offered the release of the 
wounded prisoners of^the action of the 15th, which Tippoo received 
with thanks, and renewed the proposal of negotiation. A Mahratta 
vakeel had joined hi^ Lofdship before his departure from Bangalore, 
and Tedjewunt was present on the part of Nizarn Ali. Lord Corn- 
wallis accordingly answered on the 19th, that if he would commit 
his propositions to writing, a meeting of commissioners might be 
arranged^j and his Lordship would^even consent, if TippQo should 
desir^it, to a cessation of hostilities. On the 2^th Tippoo answer- 
ed this letter, without taking the slighiest" notice of the last proposti- 
tion, but renewed his former ones ; aiid on the safiie day, (it will 
.1?® recollectedi his Lordship is at Caniambaddy, had destroyed his 
battering train, and hrd that morning detached three brigades across 
the rivfer,) Lord Cornwallis gave up the point of written proposi- 
tions, <}.nd‘ consented that the allies should send deputies to Banga- 
lore. This letter remained four days unanswered ; but on the 27th, 
th e jiav after the junction pf the Mahratta advancedt. guard, the 
'ajmy^eing in full view of Seringapatanj, an episode was attempted, 
founded on the^ relaxation of the two la%t lettcjrs from the English 
General, of establishing an indirect communication, and an osten- 
sible ground of jealousy, by a letter from the Sultaun’s secretary to 
the Persian intQj^reter, «with a present fruit for his Lordship’s 
use, and a camel, to replace that of the (courier of the 17th, which 
had died at SeringApatam. Tljese demonstrations were witnessed 
by thfe whole army, aitd without entering into ail the feelings inci- 
dent to such “a situation, it will be difficult for th^reader to compre- 
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bend the intense delight, with which on tht? ensuing morning they ' 
beheld the loads of fruit untouched, and the camel Unaccepted, 
returning to ^eringapatam. 

On tiie 2{)t|h, however, Tippoo, replied to Lord (^‘o^^wallis's 
^ condescending letter of the 24th, and after a aeries of long and 
unmeaning explanations, ho proposed, that his Lordship should first 
return tO|the frontier, and then proceed in tl;e manner suggested in 
1)^ t^vyj^Jas^l lettei\s. 

These k^^rtive conisnunh^atioiB iniglit have teen mor?^ rapidly 
dismissed, Imt the'^^tad appeared to* be of importance, for the pur- 
pose of exhilfll^ig an invariable feature of Indian tliplornacy, in the 
exact comcideuipe of jiis Lordship s dighifiod tone, with tlje Sul- 
taun’s hiJtnility ^cmd of the Sultaun’s gradual ascent in»arrogance, 
with every descendh^g step in his Lordship s c^icessions. 

It is probable tiat*a cdrresponding^couviNdun was impressed 
on l)is Lordship's mini ; ffh’ witliout being able to. state the precise 
nature of the intermediate advances, we find him J^arfy in iV-ugust 
consenting to the reception of an* envoy “ at tfie warm instances of 
Hurry Punt," not as it would appear with the cxpeHation of any 
result, but to obvhit(^ the "impression of an actual aversion to 
accommodation, a feeling which was equally contrary to his ’ own 
disposition and to thcrinterests of his cofi^try. The veteran diplo-, 
matist, Apajee Ram, once more, appeared upon the public scene :* 
his character was at that time unknown to thq British army, and it 
was only remarked that a mean-looking old ^bramin had aih’ived, 
very unlike an embassador, and affording %ei*y ^ittle promise of the 
Sultan ns being in earnest. He was attended, g.t the iown of Serja- 
poor, by an English escort of protection and pi ecaution ; but on 
attempting to proceed to Jbusinfss by arranging the appointment of 
deputies fp meet Tiim on the part of the allies, it was foum^ that he 
was specially ^irohyDited from negotiating with any intermediate 
ag^nt, and was ordered to open his business to the <tirect represent- 
atives of the ’Respective confederate powers. Lord Cornwallis 
deeming his -own exalted trust to place ‘him in the situation 
principal, refuged to meet, as on equal terms, tlie deputed servant of 
Tippoo Suitaun, and Apajee Ram, who was suspected of an incipi- 
ent intrigue, was accordingly desired to return witliout d^ay^ and 
without having the opportunity, in a conference of any description, 
to combat e^en these preliminary obj^ctioT:ws, "or to exhibit a fqije . 
of intellect said to have E)e^ still unbroken, and a luxfiriance of 
wit rendered scarcely ^ess plkyful, but far more caustic by age. 

* He was accompanied, as a matter of form, by a Mussulman of rank, 
ostensibly united in the mission. ‘ . . 
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/.onf Co?'inr(//fis mo^es from Ba^tanJn^^, to rethic^ the inlerm^jJIfi^. pom to the 
^(fitward-- Rnifncota^ cS'c . — Vecaited by rfU*>llUjence regm^ng tfuf Malirattas—^ 
?>fho had bent attacked at Mnd^^errtf — Zo.s\s not ^ermn^-His Lvrdship resume.t 
his own fine o)‘ operation — Xordtnoi forU — Nundidrodg—atrength and 
protracted defence — Jrrupti(firi of Bahir Saheh into Dfrumahat — Colonel 
iMaxwell (letaidicd to dislodge him— Assault of Pi nagra-piUnsucc^JH^t I attempt 
on Kistnagherry — Peturns^-^Singular defence of Coipffoatore — Siege raised—- 
Second siege — A item n^d relief fails — InferQiediate fxrir esses between Banifa- 
lore and Seringap^am-^i^cemlroog -CnnsiOeraifions regarding that place 
— Colonel Stna^ detached for the sie^e—succ^ds — Attach and fall of 
Ootxadi oog — Kayngkerry — Shevengherry — Holioordroog — taken — (loorim - 
conda — lower fort mrriexl — Skilful expedition for its 7wlief under Futteh 
Ilyder — Factii regarding • Hafiz Jen — Injurious suspicions— -•Nizam Ah's 
army returns — retakes the lower fort — and ultimatchf joins Lord Cornwallis — 
Grain ynef'chants — ^ysteyn adopted regarding them-^ Doubtful origin of that 
people — Professedly wanderers — Language — cusUnns and manners — Note on 
the maJhufactnre of salt — Olmrvations on the ralue^ ofViesc gra m ndrehants — 
Prepai'ations of General Ahercromhy — those of Lord Cornwallis— Pnibn7Tass- 
ifig conduct of Perseram Bfis^w — Con.^quent delay aiid its results — his inter- 
mediate operations — 'Private plunder preferred to the success of the camjmtgn 
— Slidmeless and unprincipled breach of compact— Meditates ife plunder of 
Bednore — Brilliant services of the Bngiish detachmemt — Ilooly Onore— 
Defeat of B^.a SaHeb by Captain Little — Perseram Bhow appears before 
Bednore — hears of Rummer'-n- Deeids approu^ch — retires — arrives at iSeringa- 
patam after the service loas over. 

Lord Cornwallis after the roqiyji.ito ari-aiigemcvits nt Bangal(m\ 
where the talents and military skill of Captain Beid/Miad suc- 
ceeded in bringing forward the most important supplies, witlioJit 
any loss, although greatly interrup£ccf,by tlie eiien^j^’s detachmeitts, 
moved in a .y)uth-eastcrn direction to Oqssooi-, wlii(di was evacuated, 
imperfettiy^^bTiT^n up. on his approacTTpfortunateTy a train^Iaifl 
for the magazine, aneJ intended to explode after the entty of the Eng- 
lish troops, did not succeed. Thence he moved in the dirdfction of the 
passes of Policode and Kayacota, for the purpose of reducing the con- 
geries of droogs, which command the access to these passes, from 
rabWtr as'wcll as from Ibelo^. The possession of these^posts would 
accomplish thq double purpose, of opeiiing a. free commuincatioa foj* 
his own 'supplies from Coromandel, and prot»icting the Company’s 
Possessions, from the inroads of small divisions of cavalry, by occu- 
l)3dng all the direct roads from Seringjapatam to Ba.ramahal. Au 
advanced brigade undet^ Major*Gowdie, had some sharp service at 
^ yacot a. the chi^f of these droogs, gaAisoned by SOO men. Ho 
forc^ the lower worlds shortly* before (Jay-fight, by blowing (^len a 
gate, and helped fo carry tjic ro(fk,^by cntering\dth the fugiuves ; 

' he succeeded in carrying Hcvevpf successive gates, y^it found it impru* 
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dent to attempt the summit. He had been instructed to withdraw, ’ 
in the event of not completely succeeding in his first entei^rise ; but 
perceiving a jjtobability of ultimate success, he ventured so far to 
deviate from his^ orders, as to hold hjs ground in an interjSediate 
^ine works about half way up the hill, and tli^place caj)itulated 
on the appearance of the army. 

The i^inor posts, all capable of protracted defence, offered varioufi) 
brrt uMiaccdSsful degrees, oi* resistance; some of t^em, favored byj 
local circum^nces, stood* the assaul#, and i)he . garrisons esdhped by| 
the opposite <^sceii?Xipto thg woods. ^ His Lordship had it also *n 
contemplation \o adopt some arrangement. for blockading Kistna- 
gbijrry, ca|j;tal of Baramahal, a place deemed impregnable 

according TO regular means ; which, althougfi not comm^giding any 
road, was capable, wSth a lai^e garrison, of intorupting the transit 
of convoys : but he calieafrom this vicinity^ causes which had 
not been entirely unforeseen*. 

In his first interviews with the ^ahratta chiefs]^ie*had propos- 
ed a systematic plan, of operating in columns at considerable dis- 
tances with connecting corps, ^o as to ensure at once extended means 
of supply and the adt^antages of reciprocal support ; but on farther 
observation, he found that he should attain no advantage ajid incur 
great embarrassment by insisting on sufti a plan with allies who , 
were incessantly led away by tGmporar\» views of private interest, 
and although sufficiently capable of comprehending, were very unfit 
to execute toy systematic plan. He had therefjore yielded with less 
reluctance to their desire to keep up a complete communication with 
their respective countries, but had not foiled to wanl them against 
the imprudence of dispersing their force. Tippoo Sultaun, as his 
Lordship had foij)seen, availed ^himself of the. first removal of the 
pressure X)n h^s capital to strike at every detachment whieji should 
he left exposed, arid in pursuance of this plan ordered a powerful ' 
cifrps into Qfljjpbatore, (to ^hlch we shall return;)’ and moved in 
pei-son to the northward. It ’was the danger of Perseram Bhow, from 
this movemeftt that induced Lor^ Cornwplis to make a few marjgjjp s, , 
in the same direction, to check the advance of the Sultaun by^ alarm- 
ing him fell’ his rear. On arriving at Bangalore he found his’ appre- 
liensions had been verified to a certain extent. On his route t^ Sera, 
Perseram Bhow had thrown a garrison into Grpat Balipoor, and had 
left a corps/ to mask Muclgherry ; Kummer lu-Deen, with supfyior 
force, attacked ^nd completely routed this corps, and the garrison of 
Great Balipoor (800 ^en) returned in alarm to Bangalore ; the loss 
was not so serious as was apprehended from the first reports ; the 
incident proved useful to Perseram Bhow, hy, teaching a more pru- 
dent use of detachments ; %nd LordOomwallis felt himself at libeity 
to renew his own objects.^ * 

With the exception of jUsinagl/erry, everything essential to the? 
comfnunication mth Coromandel* and JBaramahal to the soutll-east| 
and east, was alr^jady secured, but a considerable ’ nunfber of places! 
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some of them of iifnpoftaiice, to the north-east of ISangalore, not oiil y 
y[)revente{f the very important object of commanding tlie resources 
\of these countries, but were interposed in the line of 'comm unication 
with "^troorumconda, and with the ai’my of Nrzam Ali. Majoi^ 
Gowdie, reinforced witli some b^ittering cannon, was detached oh 
this service, and rapidly succeeded in obtaining possession of all 
^{those of minor impoi:tance. ' But Nundidroog was foundi to require 
larger reinforceipents and more extensive means : he f^ed<l:.i peita, 
knd examined the northern liice pn the 22nd ,,pf September, and 
finding it unassailable in that' quarter, made a circuit ip the west, and 
finally sat do wii before the place on the 27th. 

Every fortified pjace the English had lhther|;.8 seen Mysoor, 
exhibited^ evidence of the extraordinary attei\tion paid by Tippoo 
Sultaun to the repaj>: and improvement of tlr« important branch of 
national defence, ^/jiit thfe works of ‘ KuT^ididroog, a granite rock of 
tremendous height, seemed to have engrossed in a peculiar degree his 
design of rendi^ring it impregnable ; and its defence was committed 
ibo Lutf Ali Beg, an bfiicer who had always merited the highest dis- 
tinction both from Hydef and Tippoo, although by the former he had 
been condemned to a cruel degradation after the battle of Arnee in 
1782,* and by the latter had but recently been relieved from the 
, disgraefe’ incurred on his fdturn from Constantinople. There was no 
choice with regard to the <§ice to be attacked, because except in that 
one direction, the precipice was inaccessible, the comparatively weak 
pbint4iad been strengthened by a double line of ramparts ; and the 
foundation was laid fdr^a third, which ultimately aided tlie assailants 
in forming thtir lastjodgement. The defence was highly respectable, 
the ammunition of the cannon was well-reserved, and the jinjalls, or 
wall-pieces, were served with pe(v,iliar ^teadinejj^ and skill; the 
labor wj^s excessive, of working regularly up the face of a steep and 
craggy mountain to breaching distance, aiid dragging cannon to the 
^batteries ; but in twenty-one days ti^ro breaches were, effected ; one^in 
the exterior rampart, and the other in an out- work, and it was resolv- 
; ed give the assault and form a locjgement for the farther operations 
against the'* interioi works. The assailants received, however, a 
particular direction for endeavouring to enter with the fugitives, while 
the division allotted to forming the lodgement, should be employed in 
providing cover : and in order that every possible impression might 
be^ade on«the minds ^of the garrison, Lprd Cornwallib moved the 
"army to the immediate vicinity: some* additional flank companies 
were ordered in to lead the assault, ancf Gener-^1 Medows, with the 
usual spirit which animated him on such occasions, desired to take 
the immediate direction of the service.f 

— — : , ^ 

* * ' * Vol. ii. page IS.'- 

t Shortly before the assault, I’^hile all wc*re waiting the signal in silence, 
one (if the soldiers inadvai*tently whispered something ijvbout a mine. ‘*^o be 
sure there is,” said General Medows, and it is a mine gold a smothered 
laughv^an along the" ranks, and pro(k»tced the proper impiessioh. 


i . 
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The assault was given by clear moonlight^n the morning of the I « 
19th of October ; the arrangements of defence w3re excellent, and I 
particularly masses of granite reserved till this period to be 
rolled down with tremendous effect, but the lodgetoiemt was 

'^ithm one hundred yards of the breach, and although the garrison 
was perfectly alert, the ardour afid rapidity of the assailants sur- 
mounted eyery obstacle, and they pressed the fugitives so clqsely as* 
to^^rewiit their effectually barricading the gate* of the inner rampart. ^ 
It wasfcrcea‘^Lfter a shaiJp conflict, |ind ^he placQ 'sfraa^cairiod with| 
tlie loss in thVi assaii^ of only thirty killed and wounded, chiefly 
the stones tu filled down the rock, and in the whole siege one 
liundred and twenty. , • * 

The’^'^mmunication with Goorumepnda’ still invested by the*^ 
troops of Nizam Ali,'^3eing tlius completely opened, a portion of the' 
battering cannon employed iA the siege oftNun^^jlroog was sent to 
their aid ; and Lord C(jrnv^llis was called again to the south-east 
by an alarm foi* his communidhtions. A force undov Eakii' Sjiheb, 
an active young officer, and son of -the Venerable*killedar of Darwar, 
had been detanked by the route of Giimbatore and ..Tapoor into 
Baramahal, with a respectable reinforcement for Kistnagherry, with 
orders to act on the communications of the English army, and .par- 
ticularly* to sweep off dn a southern dinection the population and 
cattle of tlie whole district. Colonel Maxwell with a suitable divi- * 
si on of the army was detached for the purpose of endeavouring to ‘ 
disfierKse th^se intruders, and in descending th^ ghaut, he re^jeived 
intelligence that a proportion of the eneiny*h!^d proceeded, in the 
execution of their barbarous purpose of carrying off tfee population, 
Pinag ra, a post in the angle formed with the main range of 
mountains, by the cross chain of Tapoor, whence only a mountain 
part comjnunicalfes farthe*r soulflt. He moved with rapidity in that 
<lirection, andtlema^ded the surrender of the place by a regdlar sum- 
ir\pns ; but the enemy, not*sat*isfied with a simple refusal, fired upon 
the flag. As appearance of the works justified prompt measures, 
it was instantly assaulted and carried by e^c^de, with little loss 
to the assailants : but of the garrison, tw(1 hundred men were kiJtol, ’ 
before Ihe^indignation of the troops could be restrained, and the 
cavalry escaped by the mountain-paths. The activity of Colonel 
Maxwell’s movements, from the accurate local information ho had 
acquired in^the previous campaign, soon iiidifced Bakir ^Saheb to 
withdraw Irom a country^too much bounded for the safenperacions 
of cavalry. Hb descended by the pass of Changamaiinto Coroman- 
del ; but finding, frdm the presence of the English cavalry undei' 
Colonel Flo}'’d, that any enterprise towards M’adras would be 
hazardous, he turned southward, .and re^-entered^ the Mysooroan 
dominions by the pass of^Ahtoor. • . 

Colonel Maxwell had. been ordered, if he found the enterprise 
advisable, to?attem|)t the destructyn of the town, within the ioweif 
fort of Kistiiagji^ry, for the purpose df depriving the enemy 
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much as possible of ‘cover for their predatory arrangements, and 
after effecting his objects in other parts of the province, he encamped 
on the 7th of November, within a few miles of the^place, without 
any ctbjjei* demonstration, th^n that of re-ascend^ng th^ pass. He 
moved at ten at night, in three divisions, and carried the lowgf fort^” 
by escalade : tlie officers commanding the divisions were instructed, 
"if appearances were favorable, to follow up the blow, and , ascend tlie 
rock with the fugitives, , who had barely time to ^hut aiidi^orrioide 
the gate ; and so cloj^e wjis^the pursuit, thai; a standarcfof the regular 
ti oops was taken on the very*, steps' of the gatoifTay. /flm bearers of 
the ladders were not so ^ expeditious in their ascent, and the garrison, 
more numerous than their assailants, began to hurl the dreadful 
missiles of granite : projections of rock afforded cover tc^fiie assail- 
ants, and repeated attempts were made during^' two hours, to apply 
ladders, which W9f!^3 as eften crushed' vfjth those who bore them; 
and Colonel Maxwell at length found it nece^ssary, to desist from the 
assavjt with c^isiderable loss: the garrison sallied on their retreat, 
but it was conducted with j^o much regularity, that they quickly 
returned : th^ English troops, after setting fire to the town, with- 
drew before day-light ; and ' the detachment soon afterwards 
returned to head -quarters, lia\nng moved along the bacik of the range 
betweeh the passes of Po^icode and Pedanai«k(Jurgum, for the pur- 
pose of restoring a numbc>r of minor posts, to the families of their 
former Hindoo possessors. 

I • JBakir Saheb had been dehiched from a corps undeif Kummer- 
jU-Deen, which took\he^direction of the capital of Coimbatore. We 
have already ^noticed the employment of a force in that direction, 
immediately after the Sultaun wa| relieved from the pressure on his 
capital in the month of May; ahd^asnq service throughout this 
eventful^ war, was accompanied by' circumstances fhore re;markable, 
we ^lalf revert to the proceedings of the first de;^chn\ent. 

It will be ‘recollected that when General Medovf.s followed tke 
Sultaun’s course from Baramahal .to Trichinopoly in 1790, he 
dg^ached a respectable force under Colonel Oldham, aciuss the river 
at Caroor. During tiie early operations of Lord Cornwallis in 1791, 
his Lordship had ordered this detachment to the north, and it formed 
the basis of the strong corps which escorted his supplies to the upper 
country, after his junction with the horse of Nizam Ali. On Colonel 
Oldham's 'de^mrture from the south, he lefr a detachmenv under the 
command bf Major Cuppage, who, on the concentration of the army 
of Bombay for the ascent of the ghauts, wa^s charged with the 
defence of Palghjtut and Coimbatore, and their reciprocal communi- 
cation. On examining minutely the fort of Coimbatore, Major 
Cuppage considering it te be incapable of standing a siege, removed 
the heavy guns, aminunition, and stores to Palghaut ; its possession 
was indispensable to the fiscal ^\ianagen\ent Of the province, and it 
was deemed capable o? rcsistingcany force unpr^yidecr with hSavy 
cannon; but on the appearane^ of a force g^so pr*bvided, the garri- 
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sou was ordered to fall back to Palghaut. Among the variety • 
of troops employed by the native powers, is a'^descriptioii named 
Topasses, (or«persons wearing hats,) originally the descendants of 
Portuguese of nyxed blood, but at that period exhibiting motley 
^ass^blage of various classes and' complexions, many *of them 
possessing very distant* claims* to European descent. A number 
of these ^lad formerly been entertained in the service of^Moham- 
nsed ^,.li ; • in 1790 a ^sirlall corps had been collected for the 
English serv^ce and pladed under l^ieut^nant OlKflmers ; f>nd gene- 
ral* opinion, mot favorabli? to their military })rowess, was c>es- 

tined to receiVe a remarkable refutation. • 

After the removal of every tjiing valuable irom Goinibatore,,v 
Lieutena'i?4 Chalmers, bn examining the gunfe deemed unserviceable, S 
found two 3-pountJjer.s and one 4-poundtn* to stand ’the proof 
means of mountingAtht^rn Were obtainq^l fr^vi the fragments of 
broken carriages : the^up wVe also several swivels and jinjalls, and a 
large quantity of damaged fxnvder ; and lie prt'.vili?^! on Major 
Cuppage to send him live hundrcvl sluH for his guns. His coiq^s was 
reduced by detachments to one hundred a*iul t\ventj\Topasses, and 
two hundred men fr^mi a battalion x)f Travancoreans, under a young 
Frenchman named Migot de la Combe, of which numher about one- 
half made their cseaj^" to the hills wlu« tliey found the^ were to 
stand a siege, and the rest were extremely insubordinate, m 

Tlie. place was invested, on the 1/ith of June, by about tw(> 
thousand regular infantry and a considerable mass of irr<^gulars,J 
eight guns, (the largest an eighteen-pounder), if iiuml*)er Jinjall piec.es. 
served by irreguhir infantry, abundance ot rockets, ^:i,nd a sufficient 
bod}’' of horse. 

The bad quality of tlie powder was extremely unfavorable to 
the effo);ts of tile little garrisAn, but while endeavouring as far as 
their limited 'numljers admitted to repair or scarp the breaches, and 
j^ace swivels on their tiaUks^iintlie berm. Lieutenant Chalmei^ was 
preparing witfr greater car© the . means of reiielling the ultimate 
ass^^ult ; the* powder was sufficiently ada[)tcd to the preparation of 
a contrivance for exploding among thc^ assiijlants ; which Wn':?*no * 
other tha?^ filling with the proper materials a number of small bar- 
rels, provided with fuses, to be placed along the banquette in all 
parts of the fort, and chiefly in proper situations to be rollecT down 
the breacli^s or over the parapet ; and spocral ordeij; were giv(‘u 
that this defence should dot be employed until the benu and ditch 
were crowded Ti^y the enemy. It cannot be necessa»iy to enlarge on 
the coolness and gallantry, under many privations, and under an 
incessant clamour for surrender from all the Travancoreans, which 

* The difficulty of deteriAining any »measuro,nl state^ with rogaid to’the 
widely increasing branch Indian population, growing out of the*incgular 
connexions of, perhaps, tJuity thoirsan^ Phiropeans, has hitherto caused an 
apparent apaj^iy, to a question of inohienttms political importance^ The 
question must soon fRroe itself on patHc coi^idcration, and the longer it is 
postponed, the mor^' difficijt will be the decision. • 
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could prolong such a defence for nearly two months, before the 
enemy, aft^r repeated summonses, gave the assault. It commenced 
about two hours before day-light on the 11th of i\j)agust, in five 
columns^ tach accompanied by ladders, and the ramparts were 
complet^y gained at several points. The first str^iggle was at the^' 
post defended by De la Combe, who set an example of gresdi gallant- 
ry, bub was nearJy overpowered by numbers until suppe^rted by a 
reinforeeinent of Topa&ses ; tlie period had not onl^ arriw^d, ]^.\it h^yi 
some\vh{|t passed ‘awa^^ foV,^ho persons changed with tll^ care of the 
combustible barrels to exfcute,.thei reorders, not >^ly w^re the ditch 
an<l b(ui[i filled ^with the enem}^, but a considerabl^^Tmmber was 
actually on the rampart' ev.gaged in close encounter ; and the post 
defended by Lieutenant Chalmers in person, as being tb^weakest 
point, wiisSy this time pres.sed with still greai^* vivacity than any 
other ; the explosioju^if a^^luirrel at this momej^b in a crowded mass 
of the enemy prodilced the desired impi^ssio^i, and it was followed 
np by simihv i^ians, by tumbling down large stones prepared along ^ 
the whole ex tent of ihe parapat, and by tbe redoubled eltbrts of the 
garrison to chyir the ramparts of the enemy. After a#severo conflict 
of nearly two hours, tlie efforts o^f tJie assailants; entirely ceased ; the 
day bt^g^^n to dawn, tbe enemy was perceived carrying off his killed 
jand woufided, and pvepar^p.g to evacuate t^e batteries ; ^hile in 
lanother (Erection the distant but cheering sight was observed of an 
(English corps in full march for the place, from Palghaut. At this 
critical moment, befofc all the guns were removed, Lioutepant Chal- 
mers ordered INe la (‘')ambe with a large portion of the garrison to 
sally ; he foiuyl the Vwo •last and heaviest of the guns limbered, and 
the bullocks yoked t6 carry them off, and with the greatest coolness 
drove them under the immediate protection of the place. To be- 
siegers, who had thus prolonged tiibir operations <,ve can^^ scarcely 
avseribe an ordinary degree of skill, but the praise of bravery cannot 
he denied to an enemy who prolonge^d such a struggle for two hourjj, 
and left on the ramparts, and within tlie limits of tkviT ditch (exclu- 
sively of whg t had been /.-arried away,) a number of ^bodies, epn- 
‘ sidiat'ably exceeding the whole numerical amount of the garrison. 

No eiforts for the relief of Coimbatore could have justified Major 
Cuppa^e in compromising the safety of Palghaut ; and the detach- 
ment with which he marched was somewhat of a motley descrip- 
tion : a wea]c battaKoij of regular sepoys, one of Tra^^ancoreans, 
350 Poligai's, under the direction of an enterprising civil servant, 
Mr, Macleod, the Collector of Madura, thM whole not 'exceeding one 
thousand men, with four iron 4-pounder8 of \'ravancore, and the 
two brass sixes of the regular batolion. The enemy still continued 
to occupy the* petta afte^ their iQ^pulse, f«r the purpose of covering 
the retreat of theV canuQ^j ; but were dislodged from all their posts 
in the course of the day, and in subseqi\ent tpursuit of two days to 
the Bawani, lost a c^isiderabfe . quantify of st<^es. Such a result 
was calculates! to produce in the successful party a degree of confi- 
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<]ence exceeding its legitimate grojiiids. NoVloi^bt was entertained ’ 
that an effort of gi'eater magnitude would be made by 'Vippoo Sul- 
taiin, and Lieutenant Chalmers only requested one additional officer 
to relieve ffiim m the ffitigues of the, siege. Lieutenant Nash, with 
^"^tS^mpany of sepoys, was, accqrdingly ordered in ; and by means , 
of detachments of various kinds and qualities, the garrison was , 
made to amount to near seyen hundred ‘men. • ' ’ 

4160 hall .scarcely ref»aired his breaches and moynted his captured 
guns before the enemy &,ppear^d oil thd 8th of October, with aug-\ 
mented meaj^s and"^ more skilful leader, Kummer-u-Deen, with 14| 
guns (12 six-pounders and two eighteens). four mortars, 8,000 regular' 
infantry^, and a large body of irregulars and^of horse. On the 23rd, 
intelligen^^b was received of the approach of Major Cupp^ge .with 
three regular battalions [at yiost 1,800 men), \wo of Travancoreans, 
and six field pieces. ' KuiXynel-u-Deen lefLvinga strong body in the 
trenches, marched with tne I'emainder of his force to a distance of 
about ten miles, to the vicinity of,^ a pass, wherS tKe wwods of 
Annamllai terminate and the plain commences. Unfortunately at 
this period a laVge equipment,of oxen for General Abercroraby s army, 
were assembled at Palghaut ; and *Kummer-u-I)een made a decided 
demonstration of passing to the Major s rear. If he should be ena- 
bled to gain the pass^ and the uninteff&pted access to t^lghaut ; 
by the capture of the oxen, he woulcl* strike a blow of* infinitely 
greater importance than the fall of Coimbatore, and be even in a 
condition, with his superior numbers, to render^preca^ous the Major s 
return to Palghaut. The one manoeuvred^ fc)r,ihe pass, the other to| 
prevent its occupation, and* a severe action .terraiifated in Major 
Cuppage’s possession of the pass, but also in his return to Palghaut.* 
“I have seen,” >^aid Kummer-u-Decn on his return, “the nature of 
your expected relief ; do not persist in throwing away the lives of 
brave men.” He ♦resumed the siege with fresh vigour, and iwery 
i^spectable d^ree of skill ; a Wide breach was in aH respects practi- 
cable, and the sap was carried to the covered way ; the ammunition, 
originally bSid, was nearly expended. ^*Ijieutenants *Chalmers.^nd, 
Nash .were both wounded on the same day, Itnd the bravest of the 
former defenders of the place urged their commander to accept the 
repeated offers of an honorable capitulation. Terms similar to those 
given to Daraporam in the campaign of 1 7^0, were prepared and 
executed, «rfnd it was an ^explicit condition »that the garrison should 
march' to Palghaut; but after the actual surrender of the place, it 
was pretended that* the ^Sulfaun’s ratification was* necessaiy ; and 
after a detention of 13 days at Coimbatore, they were ultimatelyt 
marched as close* prisoners to Seringapatam, in direct and opeii 
violation of public fiiith,* without *even a •pretext# for its infrac£ion| 
excepting one which waif founded on an oJ)en Violation of truth. 

We return from tliese^ detached events, ^o the operations of the 

* My notes do not enable me to 'say wHIit had become of De la Combe. 
I rather think that he retifrped ^o Trav^ncore after the first siege. 
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main army under ^Loi^l Cornwallis, after tlie junction of Colonel 
Alaxwell, ftom his expedition to Baramahal. 

Everything interposed between Bangalore and^ Coromandel, 
|was no\\f cleared for the accei?s of vsupplies ; but 

on every possible route, several places of strerS'l'li 
-remained in the Sultaun's possession, the reduction of which Lord 
Cornwallis deemed to be of essential importance to the uninterrupted 
communication wjth his dep6ts, during the, intended si^%. A frcJBh 
battering train hVd been ferou^ht forward, and the last and most 
important convoy, under Colonel Floyd,, with tlf?* recovered cavalry, 
Avas shortly to arfive, but impediments connected with the operations 
of the allies, to which ^ which we shall presently revert, caused an 
embarrassing delay ; and Lord Cornwallis determined to Employ the 
intermediate time, im attempting the ^reducti^ of those places, of 
which the most formidable, and r^piit^ tor he the strongest in 
Mysoor, was a place which at ene time he had deter- 

mined not to ifttack, from the great improbability of success. This 
enormous mass of gi*^nite, iwS considerably more elevated than Nundi- 
droog, and stands upon a base at the^ least eight miles in circum- 
ference, everywhere apparently inaccessible frPm below, and at the 
height of about two-thirds of its total elevation, separated by /i chasm, 
mto two^ citadels, each indd|tendent of the other, and both abundantly 
supplied ^ith ivater. Exclusively of the convenient position of this 
fortress, as the head-^jiuarters of a corps, to intenmpt the communi- 
cations, its extraordinary height commanded a view of ev(.iry convoy 
that could move on of the two principal roads. On the return 

of the army f^om Cgniambaddy, the place had been carefully recon- 
noitred ; it w'as then deemed to be unassailable, and the discourage- 
ment was increased by the reputed, insalubrity of the woods and 
impenetrable thickets by which it iil* surrounded. The capture since 
fthat^period of a considerable number of hill forfs hiflierto deemed 
limpregnable, and^particularly of Nuifdiilroog, encouraged the English 
• General in the attempt, which if successful, he expected to be 
1 followed by the early surrender of all the others th£tt he desrred 
to possess. * * r ‘ 

Colonel Stuart, with two European and three native «corps, and 
fa powerful artillery, was detached ibr the immediate conduct of the 
[siege, and Lord Cornwallis made a disposition of the remainder of 
the army ,to *watch eve^y avenue from Sepngapatam by which the 
operations‘of the siege might be disturbed. Colonel ^tuart encamp- 
ed within thre^ miles of the place on lihe lU^h of December, and 
immediately commenced the arduous labor of cutting a gun-road 
through the jrugged forest to the foot of the rock, a work which, 
added to the difi\pulties of dragging iron twenty-four pounders over 
precipices nearly perpendicular, called for a degree of incessant 
exertion and fatigue w|iich coul/i scarcely have been exceeded. 

The batteries opened thetl7th, and the breach* in what* was 
named the lower wall of the rock, although at least fifteen hundred 
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foot liigher than its base, was deemed practicable tlie 2()th. 
Immediately overlooking it, at a precipitous height, and peifectly ■ 
well situatec^ for destroying, by the usual artillery oS rc^ks and 
stones, evurythii^ that should attempt to ascend beyond the breach, 
•^wwi^a range of ancient wall. I^/Oiti Cornwallis had come from the ‘ 
camp, distant seven miles, to witness the assault ; the gjpenadiei*s 
were ordered to their stations, and the .garrison was seen to be 
c(41e^ng tfehind this wall. This o|)servation fortunately prevented 
the assault on that day ;*the e^yjeriment’ was made of pointing with 
sufficient elevation by receiving^ the ti-ail of the gup carriage into an 
excavation behind the platfoiin. The^ execution was- not only 
perfect, but the wall was found td be so frail that a few discharges 
must disl3Sge its defenders. The arrangements for the efisuing day, 
were founded on tli^/act^tliv^s opportunely asc*u*tained, the batteries 
were prepared for the pi^osb, and in fcie morning the requisite 
number of guns were directed against this wall ^with the most 
perfect success ; every person behind it was^ dislodged, and the 
storming party, having been placed without obsery^tion, within 
twenty yards ‘of the breach, the j^ssault commenced* by signal at 
eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 

Th(^ defenders bad been so^ unexp<|f^edly dislodged fjom their 
appointed positions, that no new di^osition had been made.* 
The assailants accordingly asceUded the* rock without the slightest! 
opposition, clambering up a precipice, which, lifter the servi«e wasi 
over, they 'were afraid to descend. The ea^eVn citadel was com-' 
pletely carried; and the assailants, on ?eaclfing tjie summit of 
the rock, had the satisfaction to descry ^ heavy column of 
infantry, destined to reinforce the garrison, in full march to enter 
the place, which ^would have b^en effected if the assault had been 
postponed even for half an hour. A division of the assailants, 
after ascending coftsiderably above the breach, hjd been , directed 
to* turn to th^fcVigbt along a* path which had been obvserved to be 
practised by the garrison, leading along the side of the rock to 
, the •western 'citadel. The killedar of that citadel, observing 
defenders of the eastern rock to be driven from their post above the 
breach, and the assailants to have begun climbing up, sallied with 
the view of taking them in flank, ‘but was unexpectedly met among 
the rocks by the division described ; and at the same instant, a few 
well-directed shot from the batteries,^ fell* with great .execution 
among his troc^s. He retreated in Surprise and dismay, followed 
with great energy by»the English troops. At this instant the assail- 
ants, who had gained the highest eminence of the eastern rock, 
obtained a distinct view of the pursuit : they observed the killedar 
to fall just as he approached the gate of his^ cita4el, S.nd the pursuers 
to enter with the fu^tfves. Evep^thing was carried within oneij 
hour from the commencerAent of tdie assault ; and an enterprise! 
whicB had been contemplated by* Lord Cornwallis as the inostl 
doubtful operation of th» was thus effected in twelve days*frorm 
VOL. 11, / • * i 
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the first arrival of ^the 'troops, and five of open batterieS; iiieladino‘ 
the day of ftie assault, with a moderate amount of casualties in tlui 
previous^ operations, and in the assault itself his Lordship had not 
to regret fthe loss of a single life. ^ < 

I Colonel Stuart marched on the 23rd for the next in streuf^fc^ 
|n)d importance of the intermediate posts, O otradrQo^^ IJfis place 
Wd beerf examined a?id su'mmoiied on the return froin^Caniam- 
baddy ; the killecjar had then made a deter]pnined reply ;^but^^ tfce 
recent fall of Savendroog riiigh^ produce a* change in ^ds decision, 
Colonel Stuart sent forward to offer liberal lefms : ^he flag was 
escorted tp a proper distance, and the garrison beckohed the staff 
officer who accompaniefi it' to advance, until jwithin sixty yards of 
the gate, wben a fire of musketry opened, from which and the 
non-commissioned officer who bore the fla^ w^e so fortunate as to 
escape unhurt : the'xhief •engineer (Colonel Ro^ss) accompanied the 
escort, and 9,11 opportunity was afforded of (tixamining the ground, 
which 'was favorable to the novel mode of attack adopted on the 
ensuing day. A proper ^number bf field pieces were run down to 
the appointed stations, and under coyer of their fire the escalade 
commenced : the side of the rock assaulted wais not precipitous, but 
rose at ^.n angle of perhaps thirty-five degrees^, defended ly^ a suc- 
•cession of seven ramparts Vising above each ^»ther, including that of 
the petta first stormed, an^ the plsuce was ill provided with cannon : 
the artillery officerstwere ordered, as fast as one wall should be 
carried, to point their guns over the heads of the assailants against 
the next in succession, for the purpose of keeping down the fire of 
the garrison. Some- of the gateways were forced by the pioneers, 
but most of the ramparts were carried by escalade ; and such was 
the astonishment and confusion, tha,t a heavy fire from each succes- 
sive rampart was actually thrown into the air ; aifd to tbp surprise 
of Oolonel Stuart, on collecting the returns, theeplace*was found to 
be carried without the loss of a Hfo, and with a trifling number 
of wounded. 

The forfe of Ranigherry and Seyengherry on tho central uoad, 
Jsurrenjiered * to a detachment under Captain Welsh, without much 
^resistance ; Hplioordroog repaired and re- occupied by i^he enemy 
Was retaken m advancing, and held, as a post of communication, and 
nothing intermediatg remained, excepting Cabal Droog, which, being 
on the southern road* of Kaunkanhully^^not intended|to be used. 
Lord Cornwallis did not deem of sufficient importance to repay the 
deviation and *loss of time it would invdlve. ^ 

In the meantime the siege of Gporumconda had not proceeded 
in a. prosperous manner. The army of Nizam Ali sat down before 
{the place on thtf IS^th of September, and*no progress was made until 
?the arrival, early in November, of the gunS despatched by Lord Corn- 
Iwaliis from Nundidrci^g. Ther'droog oLGoorumconda is of great and 
deserved rfmutation, and*even‘4hfe lower fort Vas df considerable 
strength. Captain Andrew Read, who had succeeded to the com- 

{ ■ ■ • 
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iiiand of the English detachment serving with ^lis army, impatient 
at their awkward proceedings, offered, on the conditfcn of being 
permitted tli® exclusive direction of measures, to put yiem in pos- 
session of^Jhe Icjjver wliich conjmanded the only acc§!ss to the 

and would thus complete the blockade which they might then . 
manage in their own way. He made an effectual breach, and the 
artilleryipen volunteered to quit their batteries and lead the assault : 
it*jvv^coiTi\)letely; sucees^sful, and a large body of Nizam Alts troops j 
was put in possession, u>ider an ofticer *o£ reputation, named Hafi/4 
Fereed-u-Deen, usually called* Hafi* Jee, who was left with* an 
adequate force of infeiitry and rivalry to contiiAie the blockade • 
when the main army ^ under the minister, Mushccr-uUMulk accomi 
panied the English political resident,* Sir John JCennaway^^ 
advanced for the siege of Seringapatain. 

In order to ensure the skfety of th^ last \nd most important 
convoy, fjroceedirig ft^ni Corpmandel under Colonel floyd. Lord 
(Cornwallis had rc([uested that this ^ army in its Jtdvance, •would 
deviate a little to the efistward, and join C^olonel Floyd at the liead^ 
of the pass ; but before tbpy had proceeded thirty miles frorn) 
(.Toorumconda, they *wero recalled by disastrous intelligence^ and! 
(Colonel# Floyd formed the junction without accident. Jndepen- 
tlently of the ordinaty motives which may be supposed to have* 
influenced the Sultaun s mind iif desiring to raise the blockade of 
Goommeonda, it still contained a few of his relations, the family of 
MoerSaheb; and Hafiz Fereed-u-Decn was an object of peculiar 
vcjigeance. Futtcb Hyder, Tippoo’s eldest «on,4hen about eighteen, 
was j)laced in the nominal command of nearly all thefeUedar horse, 
assisted by Ghazi Khan, the Bultaun’s original military preceptor ; 
and Aly Reza, as^ a privy* counsel] or. Their appearance at Goorum- 
conda wa% tot^illy unexpected ; and Hafiz, supposing tlic pf»’ty to be 
no niorc than a tev^ plunderers, mounted his elephant for the advan- 
tnige of a better view, and wePit but to examine th*eir numbers, fol- 
lowed by no more tlian twenty horsernenj the rest being ordered to 
follow. He Had not advanced fiir, when Ije found himself surrowd- • 
ed by superioH numbers, and descended from tlft elephant to j\mount 
a hoise, ami endeavour to force his way back. While in the act of 
mounting, lie was charged on all sides, and carried off as ; 

and the horse, who were coming on in tens aivl twenties, as they 
could get re<idy, were attaj^ked in this state, •and cut to*picces ; and , 
such was the jv^nic, that tjjie lower •fort was evacuated with greats 
loss, and the Mysoorpans were at liberty to remove the individuals ' 
from the hill, and to afford to » the besieged the. opportunity of; 
ve-occupying the lower fort. * , , 

The transactions of tlfe ensuin'^ day are not dess remarkable 
Iban the first rewsult o^ this well-condubted 'enterprise. It will 
be recollected that Hafiz ISerccd-u-Been wa| the embassador ^sent 
by Nizam AR to Tippoo Sultani**in l7iS9. He had been treated 
with marked dif^resiicctf and was really more a prisoner th%n an 

•• • • • y ■> 
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embassador, when j^n the course of negotiation, Tippoo was induced 
to depute &ly Reza to accompany him on his return, and to pro- 
pose a treaty of marriage. The court of Nizam Ali<<{elt it incum- 
bent oil f, their dignity to retaliate in some degree the disrespect 
> experienced by theii- own envoy ; and the whole was very 
ascribed to Hafiz Fereed-u-Deen, who affected no concealment of 
liis actual sentiments^ When taken, he was plundered pf his last 
garment, and sopie person l)ad the charity to give hrm a ^ri^of 
patcli-work quilt, coverec} With Svhich he Was seated the place of 
his* imprisonment. In this state A’ly Rezii approached him. You 
recollect,” said hb, ‘‘ the • disrespectful language you Employed to- 
wards my sovereign and ‘me at<» Hyderabad ,pn the occasion of the 
demanded ^marriage?” — Perfectly well,” replied tJie prisoner, “ we 
were then serving our respective masters : that day is past. If you 
are here for the purpose 6f revenge, ynui^^r me ait once, but do not 
dishonor me.” Aly Reza immediately Ordered him to be led out to 
a cono3aled*sittratiou undei* cover of a' rock, and in his own presence 
to be cut to pieces Jn cold blood. ‘ On the return of the detachment 
to Seringapatkm, a circumstantial report was made in public durbar 
of the tmnsaction. Ti})poo had t.he grace to* express a slight dis- 
approbation of the death of Hafiz Fereed-u-Deen, actually com- 
.manded by liimself ; but*’ Expressed his satisfaction at the murder 
of a French officer in Nizipn Ali’fi .service, who had been taken at 
the same time. military indiscretion of tl)is unfortunate man 

produted infewences.^ highly unfavorable to his cliaracl^ir ; and so 
little were the fact% urifclerstood even by liis own countrymen, that 
Lord CornwiAlis, after receiving all the explanations, publicly 
ascribed to a treasonable communication with the enemy the 
inconsiderate act which terminated yi his jnurder. 

On «the return of Nizam Ali’s army to Oroorumqonda, the 
’English detachment once more put it in po,sjiLe.ssion of the lower 
fort, and after ^ arranging a more efficient blockade, that army 
'resumed its march to the south, and joined Lord Cornwallis in the 
ne^hbourhodd of Ootradfoog, on the 25th of January.* ^ 

Eyeryth*ing that related to the eastern line of, operation and 
supply, was not only ready, but the advance had been retarded, not 
so rniibh by the awkward arrangements of Nizam Ali’s army, as by 
the intentional delays of Perseram Bhow, to which we shall present- 
ly advert.’, All the coiivoye had joined,, and the tra^^lling grain 
^merchants, furpishing to the amount of sixty thous^ind oxen, many 
of them formerly attendant on the armies of the house of Hyder, 
;were already in a regular train of communication, and had, for seve- 
ral months past, furnished the English army with grain from 
various quarters^ but chiefly froln Coromandel. The granaries there 
provided for the serVice 6f the war were dpen to all such as brought 
the i:equisite certificates ; they*" purchas^'d the grain at cheap rates, 
and sold it^in camp for whateVter-it would fetch. It'Vas the^bbvi- 
ous purpose of Ijord Cornwallis, that, gmin should bo. plenty^^^aot 
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dija,p, for cheapness would check the inditcen^^nts of the merchant, 
and diminish the supply ; while therefore no liinitatioif of price was 
attmnpted, ^le always ensured to the merchant a f|ir ^profit, by . 
purchasing on Jbhe public account^, whenever it fell below a certain. 

■Ni^^ndard, and despatching the adventurers for a fresh cargo : and 
by a steady adherence to these simple commercial principles, h(^ 
secured ,an abundance which had ii^ver before been experienced 
I^ojglish , campaign, and the amount oftjie supply may be 
conjectured' from the' acknowledged' tiict, that rhe number of 
strangers iri Mysoor in tlie canipaig*!i of 1792, could not have fallen 
short of 4?00,()00 persons. Much Ras btH^jn conjectured, and little 
ascertained regarding this extraordinarjr cIjxss of nien, wliose habits 
and histR^iy were at that period entirely unknown to*the Englisli 
army. Every man and many of the women wore armed with a 
great variety of weapo*i>s, aild although moving with tlioir whole, 
train of women and ehildi'eii, who couhl scmoely be classed among 
the impediments, proved themselves ^capable, in sevftal instances, not 
only of military defence, but ofmilitary ^enterprise, as was particu- 
larly evinced in the assault and plunder of the lowhr fort of Cabal 
llroog. Farther nftrth are known by the name of Bnnjaries, 
a supposed Persian compound, designating their olliccj with an 
army ; in the south <they are called Jiititibcvnea, but no conjectuve 
has been hazarded regarding tiiis iiani^, and tliey have not even a 
tradition regarding their origin. After a disfussion of some length 
with an •assembly of chiefs regarding their,, descent, ami pressing 
for some traditional account of their cwigii^al c;guntry or home, 

" That is our country,” said the eldest among themf pointing to tin', 
tent which covered his grain bags, “ and wherever it is pitched is 
our home, my ancestors never told me of any otlier and nothing 
can be •added bf fact or conjecture, except that their kinguage is 
nqrtherii, and apparently a dialect of the Penj-aub-ee. Afters war, 
in which oj^urse many of*th^ir cattle are destroyed, tin?}'' seek for 
some forest inhabited only' by tigers, Worthless to its government, 
•and the teiwr of the neighbourhood, which they oblaiii permi55,siou 
to occupy, f^nd enter it fearlessly, wagin,^ wav with its former 
inhabitants, until it becomes a safe nursery for the increase of their 
herds, and affords a few patches for the growth of roots and corn ; 
and detachments go occasionally forth carrying grain or drugs to 
the sea-sl)i)re, and bringing a retunu cargo of salt.* dn formings 


* Salt, of ah inferior qurflity, is manufactured in tho’inteiior, by ii very 
simple process, of lilliviating earth impregnated ^vitli salt, which discovers 
itself by an efflorescence on the surface ; a reservoir apt)i'oacliiiig the turni of 
an inverted cone, is formed in a high mound, and lined With vivseid ^lay, 
f)erfectly water-tight ; fromRhc apex commitnicatioiuis made by a hollow 
hainboo tube to the earthiii vessel destined receive the saturated water ; 
and over the tube, in the.ipe^, a rude filter is prepared hy crossed twigy and 
stra^v ; matters hdng tlnuf adjustjif, tflc reservoir is filled wfth the 
impregnated eartli, and water adefee? for the purpo.se ol li^iviation. 'riie 
saturated water, on bcin£to received into the separate vesseb is tlmri removed 

* • * } .1 
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an establishment oC tliiS nature to which the author s assent was 
required, it Vas particularly stipulated, that they should be govern- 
ed by tlieif own laws and customs, and punished fey their own 
magistrate 3 s, with two reservations, to which in tj^e firsA instance 
'they strenuously objectt?d ; 1st, that no capital execution should 
plp^ce, without the sanction of the regular judicial authority ; and 
2nd, that®thoy should be puhishable for murder : in othei; respects 
they wer^ teiiantSfat will, without rent or tax, and goverlling tin- 
sel v/^s according to a priiiiciple lamihar in India, by tlie customs of 
their caste. The adjacent villages, however, began to claim the 
land, when, it was^'no longer worthless, and on the whole they were 
troublesome to the Goyerhment.* The executions to which they 
demanded assent, or the murdei'S for which they wer«^alled to 
aC(;oiint, had their invariable origin in witchcraft, or the power of 
cominiinication with evil spirits. If a* cliild* sickened, or a wife was 
inconstant, tlje sjpj:Qei:er 'v\^as to be discovered apnd punished ; and the 
traces (ft belief ^ri a bonignant^and supreme being, were more faint 
ami obscure in this semi -barbarous community, than among those 
rude mountai fleers who, in every part, of India, rec(5de from com- 
munication with civilized man. The free conlmand of their own 
time an(i means, which the nature of Ijord Corpwallis's opf.rations 
permitted him to allow, rendered them the most efbeient branch of 
his commivssariat ; and an iii¥{)ortanc 0 , beyond its value, was attached 
to their general ntilitj', from overlooking the very unusual circum- 
stances of bis •sitnatipn in the campaign of 1792 : but subsequent 
experience has sliowiuthabthe expectation of their acconipanying the 
operations of an active campaign, of which the movements cannot 
certainly be foreseen, or depending on their supplies, without a per- 
fectly open rear, will always terminate in disappointment. 

The ^ireparations of General Afiercroinby for the cai»paign of 
fl792/Were well-considered and effective. The duties ot his Govern- 
iinent had* carried 'him to Bombay, aVict* he returned to, Malabar m 
November 1791, bringing with him or receiving from Palghaut all 
dheoaeans of a good equipment ; and he made his first^march fr<orm 
the head of tfiie pass tbwards Mysoor on the 22nd of January with 
an effective force of eight tliousand four hundred men. * 

Lc^rd Cornwallis was ready ait an earlier period, as we have 
already noticed, with,an army, according to the returns, of 22,088 
men, a battering train of forty-two pieces, ^nd forty-founfield guns, 
but excluding &e artillerymen* and pioneers, his effective force, in 
cavalry and infantry, was 16,721 men. Thq demonstrations of 
Tippoo Sultaim to the northward* had induced his Lordship to 

to the boiler, and \lhen sufficiently hvaporated, the salt is spread out for its 
final drying ; from the iinperffection of the filter, it always contains a quantity 
of black earth, ai\d its bitter flavour jeens to indicate the presence of sulphate 
of magnesia, and some specimenS whigh ^deliqilesce hav^ probgb.ly muriafe of 
magnesia. Mtviy inhabitants prefer •it* from habit, to the sea-salt of the 
coast, obtained by solar evaporation. 

\ . 
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request that Pcrserain lihow should advance simultaneously on the* 
direct road stfrom Sera, as well to prevent a aetachin^nt towards 
Goorumcond 5 i, which actually occurred, as to form a colj|irnn on his 
right to ^nite at the proper time with General Abercroijfby : but 
Ujjj^cneral purposes of the war were of secondary consideration in . 
dlthe movements of this chief he had a political illness which pro- 
duced an embarrassing correspondence; and jit was the necessity of 
fl^ljyj^arisieig from this circumstance which induced Lord Cornwallis 
to occupy th’^ time intended for ad^anci iji the siege of Savendroog, 
which he had determined to leJve in* his rear from the great impro- 
bability of b^ing able to reduce it ; and thus in tli^ actual result the 
delay was useful. , • 

Afte^eparating from Lord Cornwallis on the 8th of July 1791,^ 
Perseram Bhow pursued his exclusive object of plunder, in which he; 
was eminerftly successful, aiftl •completed »what had been left unac-‘ 
complished by Huriy JPunfr, near Kaidroog, of a secure route for its 
realization in the Mahratta territory. Lord Cornwallis’s siknmons 
to advance, found him occupied •in the neighbourhood of Chittle- 
droog, on whidi he had formed some abortiVe designs, 'to be executed 
by means of treachery. His supposed illness detained him in that 
neighbourhood ; but in fact, he contemplated the rich plunder of the 
town and province of Pednore ; and to 0Bis object, he deterinined tq 
sacrifice all those interests of thq confederacy, which depended on his 
co-operation in the concerted plan. Well ki^owing that he could 
not with siifety get entangled in the woods of.Bednore, until Lord 
Cornwallis was actually before Seringapat 5 tiA,* 8 *nd in conformity to 
a violation of compact with his friends, as shamelejis as any that 
Tippoo had ever practised with his enemies, he not only took no 
part in the general plan„ of operation, but did not even arrive at 
Seringapjitam Uxitil upwards of a fortnight after the service was 
finished, and’ the preliminary articles of peace had been signed,.^ 

. Perse<;§jm^Bhow had ho tt. sufficiently concealed^ his purpose from 
the enemy ri^tvas plainly indicated by his gradual approach on the 
weijtern line instead of the southern, as demanded hf the obyious, 
combinations of any rational plan of cam|iaign^ and thb Sultaun had^^ 
strengthened'* the provincial troops of Bednore by a division under' 
his relation Reza Saheb, which enabled that officer to take the field 
with a force of aKoiit 8,000 men, and 10 good field guns. 

The Ejiglish detachment, as usual, ^bore^tlie prominent brunt of 
every serious service, and Captain Lijbtle who had no altefiiative but 
to comply wi^h the requisftions of Perseram Bhow, ^executed those 
services in a manner which causQd the sordid purposes of the expe- 
dition to be forgotten in its brilliant achievements. 

vQpore situated near tlie confluence ^f the Topm and 
Buddfa was carried by a^feault, after a siege of only two days on the; 
21st of December, and* thej army classing th;^ Buddra at that place, 
procibeded soflth-w^st towards Skndga, sjjbuated on the western bank 
of the Toom or Tungju which river they crossed on the 26tb. It 
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iwas the purpose ol^ Ilexa Sulieb to wait in the vieiiiity until tlic 
[troops should be divided by tlje operations of the siejjjcf^and in that 
[state to attack them unexpectedly in the rear, and bj' a powerful 
sortie fropi the fort. The position which he occ\j,pied ^bout ten 
.miles to the southward of the /ort so plainly indicated his desi§:j?i£>r' 
that it was determined to anticipate* them by an attack, wl^ich from 
the strength of his posijiion, he did not expect. His right jrested on 
the river, his front was covered by- a deep^ raving., and^iis Ifift Jt(iy 
underwood (jungle), deenjefl infpenetrable,* a lighter Continuation 
of which in front of the ravine, it was necessary to pass before the 
position could be Correctly examined. On the 29th, Captain Little 
with only two guns, about *a thousand Engli^Ji sepoy firelocks, and 
five hundred Mahrattas,* penetrated the jungle in two cofefhins, and 
after a severe conflict of upwards of two hours, succeeded in tunn- 
ing the enemy’s right by Hhe bank of th& river ; three guns fell 
into his immediate possession, the enem;^ coni^menced a precipitate 
retreat, *and Captain Little did not abandon the pursuit, on that and 
the succeeding day, fin til he had o'^ertaken and captured every gun, 
and completely dispersed 'the whole corps ; an achievement which, in 
a fair and combined consideration of judicious * design and spirited 
execution, was certainly not exceeded by any operation of the war. 

. FroiA this period unfit the middle of January, the Mahratta 
army made little change ,wiii its bead- quarters, being too busily 
employed in realizii\g plunder, over a large extent of plain 
country opened to their detachments by this event. I*. January, 
Perseram Bhow pei\etfated the woods, and arrived on tlie 28tb 
before the exterior lines which surrounded the city of Bednore. He 
was preparing to force them by means of the English troops, when 
he received intelligence that Kumm^r-u-IJeen bad been detached 
with a large corps of infantry, from*Seringapatam, S,nd w^ rapidly 
approaching by a route in the woods, which w^mld intercept his 
retreat. He instantly commenced a* retrograde moveinent, called ui 
his detachments, and commenced his march to the south-east, cross- 
ing the Toom,‘near Simqga* on the 10th of February;- 4 days after 
Lord Cornwatlis haJVstormed the enemy's lines at Springapatam ; 
and he Sid not reach the vicinity of that capital until near the 
middle^f March, when general indignation at his faithless and 
unprincipled conduct had long been merged in greater events. 
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t.ord Cornwallis's adoanca — Considermtions — Dascj^ption of the SuUavn's poskton 
— General atipck on the night of the. Wi Pebriiary 1792 — Plan of the attack in 
three Columns — Exec ntion — right — centre — left*--* Ti2}poos conduct — Oiitra - 
tions of the 7th — Attack^on Colonel Stuart in ^e morning — Admirable defence 
of the Sul^h^rds redoubt — 'Attack on Colonel Stuart* in the evening — Advances to 
negotiation — Ti^ipoo releases the Officers taken nl Coimhatore-^Some of them 
had been liJberatcd in the ^iper^tions of the Qth — Lord Cornwallis consents to 
receive the Sultaufs enooi/^-DisciiMion of that treasure — Atiempi to assassinate. 
Lord Cornwallis — uVe^ckiatiohs — Preliminary treaty submitted by Tiptioo^ to 
a full meeting of his officers — executed — Delivery of the hoskigef—Coilfereiices 
preparatory to the definitive trealy~rTln^ Snltoun's Mage at the demand of 
(Joorg, as a violation of the preliminaries— disemsed —Jlecipr<ical prc2)arations 
for renewing the tear — considered — Tar([y decision of Lord Cornwallis— forces 
the conclusion of the definitive treaty— Tern'itorial cessions described — Motives 
of Lord^ Cornwallis's moderation- — discussed. 

The English army iincfer Lord Cornwalltf?, that of Nizam Ali und(ji; 
(me of his sons, Secimder Jah, a(sc()mpaTii«d by the minister, exhibit- 
ing an apparatus more splendid, and a crow(?*as little efficient as 
that of tl^e former cam[)aign, together with the email hbdy of* 
Mahrattas under Hurry Punt, a superann i¥ited% old man, united on 
the 2oth of January, ueiir.Sayen(lro(^, and commoncid their mandi 
from Hoolioordroog. On the ist of Sobruary every liuman dwelling 
was in flames as tliey appnmchcd, and on the 5th, after passing ove?* 
a high gi'ound ^hich gave a Kill view of Seringapatanj, and of 
Tippoos army encamped under its walls, the confederates encai^jpeJ 
about wsix to the norlhv'^rd. • * 

Lord Cornwallis, ascribing to his enemy councils equally dictat- 
ed by firinnejfs and by wisdom, apprehended that hft would leave , 
the defence of, the capital to a trusty officer aifd ample*garrispn, and 
keeping aloof with a light and effective army, act on the com- 
munications of the besiegers, and dislodge them by the more fierce <jf 
their own numbers : these apprehensions received additional force, 
from the absence of the o^ly branch of .,the confederacy (tliat urKlo' ^ 
Perseram Bhoyr) from which his liirciship could expect efficnenf. 
a^id ; but the ac^tual jr)resen(?e of the Sultaun's army dissipated all 
alarms on that account, and promised to realize his best ho[)es of 
being enabled to strike a decisive blow before the commencem(3nt 
of the siege. • ♦ » # 

A bound hedge, formed of a wide belt nf •thor?iy plants, com- 
mencing at the bank of* thew river, abput a thc^isand yards above the 
islanf! of Seritigapatam, runs diio*n^rth, about three thousand yards, 
and embracing a commjmding eminence, sweeps south-effst, in nearly 
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a dio.y()iial direction, until it terminates at the river immediately 
under the ®arigat hill, near the point which terminated the action 
of the 15tl^, of May 1791 ; the intention of such beltsf, is to form a 
retreat ‘ijor cattle on the appearance of a superior ^valryK and to be 
a sort (rf exterior line of defence. The eminence described, 
fortilied with a well-constructed redoubt, and the Carigat hill had 
another work not finiidied ; "these two works, one within the bound 
hedge, the other without it, might be considered advanced 
on the hanks of the p^sfeion': another interior system of seven 
powerful redoubts, supported by the fort, and by each otlier, formed 
the main position of the, army, but an eventual retreat was secured 
by the works of the fort, ‘'and by strong liiK^s on the island, along 
the whole extent of the banks of the river, which formedrtn itself an 
additional defence, being in many places not fordable, and in most 
very rocky and difficult. '»The guns pdintihg north in all the works 
described, were not less than three hundred, a The knowledge of the 
principles <Sf fa'rtification* ascribed to Tippoo Sultaun in ^omc publi- 
cations, was certahily not discovered in its effects on any of his 
newly-erected fortresses. In the practical erectionr of reclouhts of 
various construction, he had, oh this occasion; heen well-assisted; 
their situations had been skilfully chosen with reference to the 
, ground,' and he had devd/ted his whole tim^ and attention to tlie 
strengthening of this formidable,, position from the period of the 
recession of the allieg in June 1791. One detachment of importance 
only, ^that of. Kummer-u-Deen, was abroad, for a smjill cor[)s of 
cavalry, which app^rti(f:;in the vicinity of Madras, about this period, 
is no farther Worthy, of observation, than as it may suggest tlie true 
and efficient means which were not employed. 

Tlie Sultaun was confident that no d,ocisive enterprise could be 
undertal^en until the junction of the^army of Bombay, whicl)ihad again 
arrjyed at Periapatara, and in the intermediate^^time he expected to 
finish tl>e impoi'tant work on tlie Garigat hill ; and alth(;v/gh an Eiig- 
lish corps ascended that hill on the morning of the Gft'i, for the obvi- 
ous purpose of reconnoisvSknee, while another examined his right, it 
is certain that he had no fexjiectation of attack on that night. 

Lbrd Cornwallis, having prepared written insfructions to be 
comn\jmicated to officers comiuanding divisions and corps, the 
^orders were issued immediately after sun-set, and three .^.distizict 
bplumus tin* their appointe^d order of march, were re^fiy to move 
aliout eight o'clock, with a .brilliant ifioonlight ; the right-hand 
column preceding the others about half an hour on account of the 
greater distance, in order that aU |he attacks might bp. simult^^ 
Until the wjiole had marched no "communication was made to the 

* A very haAdsotne ckse of inkruments was found in hia tent. In his 
library, (see Stewart's cata'logue,) was a translation of Euclid, and several 
works of reputation oji ^oinetry, mathematics, and astronomy. I have 
rcashn to believe, that in the tlieoiwpr .practice of matleinatks, nothin^' could 
be ascribed to him, except thh ambition of being thought to possess this as 
well as every other science. ^ 

1 . 
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allies, who wei’e in astonishment and dismay, ^at hearing of an attack 
without cannon, and in consternation at Lord Goifiwallis’ij un(li(mifi- 
ed arrangemeiit of going out himself to fight like a common soldier. 

The right, attack uijtdei* General Medpws. was orderSd to leave 
^ the advanced redoubt on the eminence which waS distant 

from the pearest part of ‘the fort* about two miles, and was situated 
so far to tjie enemy’s left as to be clear of the direct front ,of their 
maijM?ositiftn. It was intehded that thi.<^ column should penetrate 
the left of the^encampmeJit and line bf Works aboift fifteen hundred 
yards in the rear of the advailced work, *and turning to the teft 
caiTy all the* works and overthrow the troops of ihe enemy’s left 
wing, until it should.^ come into .communication with the centre 
column uniipr Lord Cornwallis and receive ‘his farther directions. 
The firelocks of this column were »3,300, and the Europejins exceed- 
ed in number those of th^ cefitre column. » 

The centre, column had* no. more than 3,700 firelocks, and may 
be considered as subdivided into three divisions ; the ffonVunder 
Colonel Knox, which was to mix* witn the fugitives, and pass over 
into the island ; the centre, ^ under Colonel Stuart, ••which, after 
penetrating the whole depth of tlie camp, was to turn to the left, 
and ovivthrow the, enemy’s right wing, after which he wrfs to 
endeavour to force the iworks of the islaift?. The rear of the* column ^ 
formed a reserve under Lord Comwallijjf to be joined by - the right 
column under General MedoWvS. , 

The left column, under Colonel Maxwell, had 1,7Q0 firelo(»ks ; it 
was ordered to force the work on the Carigdt fcill, to descend and 
turn the right of the main position, and unite .with (Jolonel Stuart 
(the senior officer,) in forcing the works of the island at that point, 
or obey such other orders.fis he«hould receive from the Comniander- 
in-Chief. Tl^e w^iole operation will be most distinctly understood 
by presenting a sl^mmary account of the separate proceeding^s of 
enxih coluiri^^^ • • • . . 

On receiving the severalreports of the officers who had examin- 
ed tiie positidh in the morning, two sifggestions wbre discussed 
regarding the iidvanced work on the enemy’s left ; on^, to make it 
the first object of attack ; the other, to leave it out of the {)lan of 
operations. The last was determined ; but there was an ain^guity 
in the order, and the officer charged with guiding the column, led it 
to the advanced redoubt, fyid it was thrpe-quarWs of m\ boui* later 
in commencing, the ajttack than either of the other colurAns. The 
redoubt mounted eigtt pieces of carfnon, and was supjJorted by three 
other guns in posifion which flanked. its approach.^ It was defend- 
ed with the most obstinate bravery by the troops within, as well as 
those appointed to support that part the position. ^ The grenadiers 
rushed steadily forward, through a heavy tirti of grape and mu'sketry, 
to escalade the work ; but Jhe office^; of eiigiijeers, who had charge 
of tHe scaling^laddA'S, and several ^^of his men being killed ixf the 
first attempt, the ladde^ could not be found, and witlmut them it 
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seemed iiii]>ossil)lt^to gvit iiii.o the reiioubt. The last tiiiish had not 
^ been givcm to the work by the construction of a draw-bridge, and a 
narrow p^^th-way had been left for communication, f with a good 
traverse, , wliich commanded also the gate of the gortie. * The gate 
and traverse were forced ; but' the enemy determined on resistjii#?? 
to the last, turned one of their guns loaded with grape, apd nearly 
the whdle of their rpusketry against the gorge. It wa^ stormed ; 
but the fire of the enemy .was so well reserved, thg^^t nearly the^>{b^)le 
party that eiitercci was ^sf^ept^ away, andHhe attack'^was repulsed, 
Im't rallied behind the travei’se. The fire of English musketry, 
altliongh inferior to that of the enemy, was so well (directed through 
the gorge,* that the gun could not be re-loade^ A fresh disposition 
was madCj. for renewing the attack, and the gi'enadier^i^ltimately 
succeeded in closing with the bayonet, and carried the work. Some 
of its garrison defended iiiemselves id th6 last ; many "leaped from 
the embrasures into the ditch ; but scavcelyt a man escaped being 
killed ev tftkeR About four hundred men fell in its defence ; and 
the English casualties were mntyAine, of whom eleven were officers. 
A strong garKisoii of four* companies of Europeans and one battalion 
of sepoys was left for the defence of this imjx^rtant work, and the 
( 3 olumn wlieeled to the left to execute the remaining part of the 
^ order ; ic was led clear of the left-hand redouj^t of the main position, 
(which could now scarcely,, be dceiped tenable,) against tlie next in 
successsion : when tl^e work became distinctly visible, the head of 
the ccplumn w{>s lialted for the purpose of closing up, and the great 
strength and magny^ude^of the work, combined with the desperate 
resistance of Ifiie firsjb, and the total cessation at this moment of all 
firing in the centre or left attacks, suggested the idea that they must 
either have been completely succefssful, ,or have been repulsed, in 
either of^whicli cases it was of greafer importance to Lord Cornwallifc 
to be strongly reinforced, tlian to risk heavier If^sses i’or the attain- 
ment of .works ‘Which it was argued* nwst‘ fall of them^sftlves, in ccgi- 
sequence of the possession of the commanding work ^ready carried, 
This reasoning being adopted, the column counter-marehed, re-eposs- 
ed the bound hedge and riiade a detour to fall in with the route oi 
the cehtre column, which it did not find until day-break, after the 
concliysicin of the business of the ijight. 

The head of the centre column was discovered about eleven 
o’clock, by* the enemy’s advanced post^s; the silencc' previously 
enjoined, was not broken by a single voice, but withopt any previous 
order, every nian, as if actuated "by a single impulse, lengthened his 
step, and beforp the lapse of one minute, the ^hole column was 
marching at .nearly double its former rate. The advanced' division 
was ‘composed of sixfl.ank compttnies of Europeans, one regiment and 
one batt^ion, one battalion company of the regiment preceding the 
whole, to cover the pioneers ; th© column penetrated with the bayo- 
net alone, but as the battalion fii^tewing in its appointed ordef, wa* 
just entering the camp, a galling fire on its flanks, brought clown 
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luiiong others, the oilicer* commanding ; he \t'as exceedingly beloved ’ 
by his meiL aiid Ids fall pi-od\iced some agitation/ which enided in con- 
fusion. Colotiel Stuart, whose station was immediately i:j the rear of 
this corps,* rode to rally them, but finding that much thjpe would 
^Ittii^ost in the attempt, he ordered up the next corj)s, the 71st : three . 
companies of the battalion had followed the advanced division, and 
the rema^ider of the corps formed in the rear, of the 71st, imd after- 
wdi^ behitved with grej^t sleadines^. 

In ordei*that the d5rection to mixVjith the fugitives might be 
more effectually executed, Lieutenarft- Colonel Knox instructed *t he 
captains commanding the flank companies, to look more to celerity 
than solidity of moveojent, each captain iH) be exclusively responsible 
for his ow'!% company^ The regiment and iJattalion wag^ directed to 
follow in compact order, and he passed himself, with the flank 
companies, through a crbwcfed mass of fugitives, by the main ford 
close under the guns* of tlie fort. From the circumstances which 
have been noticed, the flank companies separated iiMh^ crowd into 
two bodies, one continued to penbtra^e along^th^S glacis, to the south 
branch of the» river, considerably to the ’eastward Crf the Mysoor 
bridge, and contributed by the alarm spread in that direction, to 
prevent^ any disturbance to the more serious operations. Three 
companies, with Jyieutcjnant-Colonel Kmftf obtained a guide to Shahei; 
(lanjaum, in tlie centre of the island, aij^l contributed essentially to 
the success of the centre division, as will presently be seen. The 
remaining* seven companies of the regiment, and three companies of 
sepoys following in compact order under C|ip*taiji Hunter, missed tlie 
ford, and crossed the river a little below it, into thi palace named 
Deria Dowlut Bang ; and Captain Hunter considering himself to be 
the first that had crosse/1, took post to wait for farther intelligence 
or ordeis^ ; but ^ day-light Approached, and neither orders nor 
intelligence jlrriveid, he perceived that his post, under the immediate 
fire of tliei^ort, would no*t be tenable by day-light,* and most fortu- 
nately as we shall find, re-^rossed the river, and joined the reserve 
un^er Lord Cornwallis. • * 

Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart, with the*centwe divisioh of the centre 
column, ai’ter* calling up the 71st, as has been stated, was proceeding 
the whole depth of the camp before he should turn to the left, and 
perceived himself to be close to a strong work (afterwards known to 
have been j^amed, by wajjof eminence, Jhe Sullaun’s redoubt), which ^ 
it was necessary to storm, and a cpmpact mass of cavalry coming 
forward to cliarge ; a sin^e voll^ dispersed the cavalry, and the 
resistance of the redoubt was inconsiderable. Lieutenant-Colonel 
<3tuart left for its defence two companies of Europeans,, one of sepoys, 
a-nd a proportion of artillerymen, and proceeded according to'order^ 
to overthrow the enemjiJs right wing. A heavy body of Infantry 
retreated before him, and .was supposed to l^ve taken the direction 
of the river, and t# have passed j[r|^ o the island ; but wh e n follWing 

Captain Archdeacon. 
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the direction of th^, touts as his most certain guide, he had attained 
nearly the pxtremo right of the position, he perceived a line of troops 
drawn up \jrith perfect regularity to ppi>ose him. It Lieutenant- 
Colonel ^^axwelfs division. They reciprocally mistook ,oach other 
, for enemies j and Colonel Stuart had just ordered a volley 
given, and an immediate charge with the bayonet, when ^^he error 
was most happily discgvered. This division had executed, with the 
greatest precision^the service allotted to it, ]by storming the WQ?dU»n 
the hill ; but in descendiijg,4n farther prosecution of ife objects, was 
severely galled by an advanced body from the enemy’s right, who 
had availed then/selves of the cover of a water-course which winds 
round its foot, and subsequently, by the troops forming the right of 
the main position. The'column, however, surmounted ev^ry obstacle, 
broke the enemy’s right, and proceeded until met, as related, by the 
column under Lieutenant-Colonel Stmrt. ' 

Both ^lumns were now near tlip river,* and a heavy fii’e was 
opened •upon tlfbm from the wprks on tlie opposite bank. A disposi- 
tion was made for fbr\iqg them ; but this first attempt being made 
where the riVer was not fordable was ..beaten back \Vith great loss. 
Endeavours were now made, at various points, “^to find a practicable 
ford : onp was found by Lieutenant-Colonel B/iiid, who lodged a 
small party under cover on the opposite bank, rand ^pnt back a report 
of bis success : the head of, the principal column had scarcely half- 
crossed, when the en«my’s fire suddenly and totally ceased. It was 
to the* three oompan,ies un<Ier Lieutenant-Colonel Knox* that they 
were indebted for ^his «aiiexpectcd facility : that officer, liaving 
waited long ana in vain at Ganjaum for tlie remainder of his division, 
perceived the heavy fire below him, and distinctly penetrating its 
cause, ordered the batteries to be i^tormed in reverse, and thereby 
ensured a-'succoss which might otherwise have been dqpbtful. The 
depl^i of the river where crossed by the united Columns, left not a 
dry cartridge ; the bayonet remained* as their sole ^<^llince, ami 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart^ until day-light could give him better 
.means of examining his grqund, occupied a position to the eastward 
of Sheher Gan jaum, ^Ith a flank resting on each branah of the river, 
the right nearly under the Carigat hill. 

In^the meanwhile Lord Cornwallis took post with the reserve 
within the bound hecjge where the column had penetrated, with his 
, left towards the Sultaun’s redoubt ; he repeived in due time intelli- 
gence of complete success in the ultimalje and most doubtful object 
of the whole operation, a firm footing on the island ; and took the 
earliest means in Jiis power to send over by a better ford, which was 
afterwards discovered, ammunition to enable Lieutenant-Colonel 
*^Stuarl to maintain it. 3e wa# still, however, without tidings of 
General * Medows, arid reflected with the* utmost anxiety on the 
profo\ind silence on hisfright. The enemy was better instructed, and 
collecting the unbroken fofces dii*the left, witM* suclf part of the 
centre, has Iiad retreated in that direction bore down with the 
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greatest resolution on this reserve: it had consisted of the battalion ' 
companies of one regiment, and two complete battalionsi of sepoys, 
and had receiitly been joined by the seven companies of ^Europeans 
and three 4 of natives from the Dowlut Bang already mentioned, 

had but just replaced their we^ ammunition when the attack 
commenced, about two hours before day-light. “ If General Medows 
be above, ground,” said his Lonlship, ''this^iJl brii]g him.” The 
oh^iSge of their yeiierab^d 1CommaTj<ler-in-Chief, assailed by over- 
whelming numbers, anim^ated every iridi\?i(^ual, European ami native, 
to the highest stretch of exertion ; a?id he {)ersonally gave his own, 
orders with his accustojned coolness and precision :*he waited a very 
near approach before .ho ordered ijie cluft'go* oi the ba-yoiiet, which 
caused a cci^iplete but aHemporary route : tlie enemy peyiceiving his 
small numbers returned repeatedly, and each time with apparently 
increasing vigour, but tfiey Vere each tiifie met and rejielled with 
augiiKinied energy anj codl determination, and it was near day- 
light before they linally desisted. Lord Cornwaliis Tiad^ at an 
early period, been wounded in tb<^' hand, but y.<mT;caled the accident, 
and the nuinbor of casualties in his stati'aiM among Ishe troops was 
considerable. Still ignorant of General Medows’ situation, it was 
necessarv to take a j)osltion where his small corps could not be 
surrounded, and he* retired to the Oafi^at hill, which Ifhd been, 
occupied, after being carried by, the lefl^ column, and at the foot of 
that hill he at lengtl) met General Medows’ ^livision. T 1)0 whole 
encampment was now brought ibrward to a nearer, position ; but 
before relating the events of the succeeding ^ay, it will be satis- 
factory to revert to the Snltauus proceedings during^hc operations 
which have been described. 

His tent was pitclicd in* tJie usual place, in the rear of the 
centre o? tlu^ position close to the road, by which the head of the 
centre column pei^trated^ He had made liis evenings meal ii\the 
Su1tauns'>if4pubt to the ri|jht*of that situation, Vnd the ’garrison 
which had made way for him and liis suite had not time, perhaps 
Tiotjimuch indlination, to resume their pogts when he fefb it in haste. . 
On tho first alarm he mounted, and before he*could receive (^istinct 
reports of tlie nature of the combined attack, a mass of fugitives 
announced that tho enemy had penetrated the centre, and th# bright 
moon-light soon discovered to him a lengthened column passing 
througir tl® camp, and pointing directly to the main* ferd whhih . 
would intercept his retreat., He went off with celcrijby, just in time 
to pass over before»the head of the English column, many of his 
attendants being killed by the -advanced comi)aiAy. He passed in 
by the sortie of the Bangalore gate, and entered ‘the detached 
lozenge work at the nortR-east an§le of the fort, •whence he issued 
his orders, and remained until day-light! Oite of the coinpanies 
(commanded hy the Hoiij)rable Captain Lindsay,) in passing this 
sortfc, lookec? in t(? ascertain whetfler th|j gate were op^, and could 
not have been many ig^^inutes behind the Sultaun. The day jof tho 
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Gth had been emjiloyed in issuing pay fco the troops. It was the 
routine that on the first day the sum payable to each cushoon should 
be counte(J out to the respective buckshees.- On tlw second day 
they m^e their detailed payments, and for thjj cust^/ly of the 
, money during the intermediate night, the bags were clo>sed 
the seals of the buckshee and the treasurer, and remaiijLed in the 
responsibility of the general treasury or pay-office, till ,next day. 
In this ^ state Wijs the charge of Poornea^the tiveasuret whfiiji^he 
action commenced. He immediately to load the treasure on 

his* camels, and in the act of doing so was severely wounded by a 
musket ball. He continued however to complete liis work, his 
camels passed. over along •vvith the grenadiers, they were particu- 
larly noticed by the troops as inconveniently increasin^^the crowd, 
but to no farther extent ; and he carried oft* his whole charge along 
the foot of the glacis of l^»vo faces cf fhe Tort, and lodged it at the 
My.soor gate without the loss of one Rftpee.* The Ahmedy Ghelas 
constitKtecr tliie centre which had gfven way, and availing th tun - 
selves of the confitsio^i whicli en&ued, and the open retreat by the 
Mysoor briclgVi, nearly tfio whole body, amounting to 1 0,000, many 
accomj)aiiied by their wives anti chilclren, marched off with their 
arms'to the western woods of Coorg, and thence to their respective 
diomes. *Many of the As%hd Oollahec avaijetf themselves of the 
same opportunity ; the fugitives and followers of every description 
passed in crowds 0 |;er the Mysoor bridge, and many did not stop 
till th\iy reached Nunjeiidgode, a distance of twenty -five miles. A 
number of fureigrieiy,^ had served both Hyder and Tipj)oo took 
advantage of ftiis opportunity to quit a service whicli they detested, 
and among them an old man named Blcvette, who had really con- 
structed most of the redoubts, and ^everf\l of the artificers sent by 
Louis XYI., who had no otlier mSans than fligli<. of retiming to 
the^ native country. On collecting the reporfc^ of ^the morning, 
the killed, wom/Jed, and missing, amounted to twenty^^Lree thou- 
sand men ; and Poornea recommended 'as the most eflfcient mode of* 

, rallying the blissing, to •proclaim the farther issue «f two lac^s of 
Rupees on Account, ©wliicii brought back a much smaller number 
than he had expected. * , 

Ti{)poo Sultaun, seated in the detached work, issued his orders 
for the operations \yhich have been described. During the move- 
, ments of the* advanced portkin of the centre column, cloi^e under the 
works, a few gqns had been opened by tlic fort, of wl\ich be peremp- 
torily prohibited the repetition, from the apprehension that the troops 
still in canip might imagine the fort itself to be attacked, and imi- 
tate the example of the Chelas. When clear day-light appeared, 
it opened without reserve on bverythin^ hostile within its reach. 
Lord Cornwallis haJd asCended the Cari^t hill for the purpose of 
comipanding a .more i&xfceiisiv^ view. With the exception of that 
unfinished jiost, the position ontiie eastern exti^mity^of the island, 
the ajlvanced work on the left, and the SuHaun*s redoubt, the other 
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detached works continued to be occupied in fonie by the Mysoo- 
reans, scattered parties seemed to be collecting in all direAions, but 
the tents of tlfe encampment were struck and no semblanite remain- 
ed of an exterior army. , • 

little after day-light, a body of infantry advanced to dis^ 
lodge Lieiitenant-Colonel Stuart from the provincial position whichl 
he had assumed, and finding their fire not* returned, (tfce dry 
amBWPnition Ij^fivi^ not ^et arrived,) came* forwari under cover of 
walls and houses in considerable^ numbers. • Colonel Stuart had no 
alternative, bi|t to cover his troops in Ihe best man^jer he was able, 
until the eneniy should give him an opportunity of using the bayo- 
net; and Lord Corn walj[^s, who peVceiveA these transactions from! 
the hill, seUt a reinforcement with ammunition, whicl! enabled! 
Colonel Stuart to resume the 9frensive, and drive back the assailants. 

The troops on the islajtid were found to be in greater force^ 
than the Sultaun had “supposed, and before renewir^ the i^tack,"! 
he deemed it necessary to retake the Sultaun'« recmubt, which', 
had a considerable command of the commuAication ,]?etween the; 
island and the noi*th^n sideuf the .river. This work was nearly 
of the same construction and strength as the advanced redoubt 
on the left, but being within range o^the fort and islatid, its 
gorge was very property left o^en, in order that, if carried, it 
might not be tenable, and there had l5een no time to reverse 
its defeiiceg, if the rocky ground had admitted the attCiPipt. 
Under these circumstances, the fire of the fortr keeping the army 
at a distance, the garrison, consisting of Sne iundrtd and fifty 
men, was left to its own resources. A temporary bamcade of 
the gorge, with some broken carriages found in the place, was 
soon cleared awajj by thd canncci of the fort, and of several field 
pieces brought into an advance position; and in the first 'furious 
assault, wMch was repulsed, between ten and qjeyen, Qaptain 
Sibbald, the - officer commanding, was killed : Major Skelly, one of 
Lord Cornwallis’s aid-de-camps, who had been sent thitter on duty, 
and •found himself unable to return in ^onsegiience qf its being 
everywhere eneompassed, had hitherto merely assisted; but •now 
assumed thS command ; and found, that in this obstinately contest- 
ed assault, the men had expended liearly the whole of their ammu- 
nition : most fortunately, two oxen carrying spare ammuijifcion with 
the column, ^d scared in the course of the night, had stra;^ed into 
the ditch of tlie work, and twere discovered ^out noon : the men 
had scarcely filled their cartouch boxes from this resource, when a 
fresh attempt was made. The Silltaun, on the first repulse, had 
exclaimed in grief and indigjuation, “ JHav6 I no faithful servants.to 
retrieve my honor ?” After some consultat^dn, the •cavalry volun-. 
teered the enterprise, and a“body of two thousand, in compact order, i 
advanced about one o’clock? with a determineSi countenance, a» ijP 
to charge at onSe into the redoubt, *b4t stopping suddenly musket 
range, four hundred dismounjied, and rushed with the greatest 
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impetuosity to f(V'ce tlie entrance with their sabres. The garrison 
was perfectly prepared, the gorge was necessarily cleared during 
the e:^istince of the cannonade, but when it ceai^d, from the 
approaofi of the assailants, the garrison formed across the opening, 
while the portion of the parapet which bore on the enemy was 
fully manned : the fire was so coolly reserved, and deliberately given, 
that the leading part •of the column was completely brought down ; 
and tlipugh, aft^r the fin^f. hesitation, a disposition to ddvan««iptrf/'as 
8tJ*ongly manifested, thei steady anji rapid continuation of the fire 
threw the enemy into confusion and retreat : two captured guns in 
front of ,the right of Colonel Stuart’s position had just been tried, 
and being found to reach the spot at random,, ricochet range, are said 
to have produced an unmerited impression : the retreat of the 
assailants was covered as before by thje cannon, and by^ large bodies 
of infantry, under the shelter of roclts, firing into the gorge, and the 
gamson resumed what little cover ^ w*as afforded by the circular 
form <5f the \\^rk. ^ 

The next ancl lo«sf. attack was made by the French European 
corps, which*‘the garrison awaited wit[i the expectation of a severer 
effort. The Europeans, however, <lid not justify this expectation, 
but wept off witli a much smaller loss than hcyl been sustained by 
• |Cither of the prior attacks. If the Sultaiin found a repugnance in liis 
jtroops to renew tlie assault of the c'edoubt, its defend^fe were cordi- 
lally rejoiced to pero^ive them finally drawing off about four o’clock. 
In this smallwork,,two officers and nineteen men lay iead ; three 
officers and twenty-two' men were wounded, to the extent of being 
totally disabled, exclusively of the less serious cases. Not a drop 
of water was procurable throughout the day, for the relief of the 
wounded ; and the sufferings of themnhurt sustained a more severe 
trial from their friends than from {heir enemies ; ^out theiglory was 
inoperishable, of a number now reduced below orfe hundred efiective 
men, totally ilriisupportcd, having ‘for a whole day, ^p/?^dn circum- 
stances highly unfavorable, defied the efforts of an army acting under 
the support of the guns of fheir capital. The inversions ef military fact 
in some European butletins, have long become the theiije of proverbial 
jest even in their own country ; but perhaps none can be quoted so 
perfect, in its kind as a triumphal ode* to commemorate the recapture 
of the Sultaun’s redoubt, by the Sultaun’s own hand, composed by 
his orders, tod the most favored performsi^nce of the roygrl band. 

Success gainst the redoubt being^ now deemed impracticable, 
It remained, as a last effort, to attempt to dislodge the troops from 
the island, whei;e, with the exception of advancing his right to turn 
some of tjie- enemy’s guns against the troops attacking the redoubt, 

jj i 

* The reader may concult the opinion the late Colonel Kirkpatrick, 
regarding the merit of the encomiastic odes. — Tippoo's Letters, page 391 ; 
and I venture to add, thit independently of itji veracity, I have never heard a 
travestie more truly ludicroi\s, thafii the song of triiftaph ftlluded to^n the 
text, which T heard recited several years afterwards. 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart had made no matprial change in his dis- 
positions. About five o'clock, two heavy column/ of infantry enter- 
ed the town,^drove in the advanced posts, and opened a fere on the 
main position. They were promptly attacked, driven tHrowgh the 
.t^gi^n with great *loss, and there was ^ime before dark to establisli a 
strong post at the advanced gate nearest the fort. The Sultaun, 
thus foiled in every effort to dislodge the English troops fj’om any 
of the positions they had seized, thought prdper on the same night 
to evacuate tie whole liile of redoubts tc^ Ihe nortif of the rwer, and 
leave them to be occupied by the English, Vho commenced without 
a moments \innecessary delay all the preparatory operations of 
the siege.* • ’ 

Our last notice (WE^an advance to negotiation related to the 
fruitless mission of Apajee Ram in August 1791. WheA the long 
gathering storm was at -length ready to ^Jburst over his head, the 
Sultaun, on the 12th o^ tianuary 1792, made a farther attempt to 
obtain Lord Cornwalli^s reception of an envoy ; to which *j\n^answer 
was immediately returned, stating that no negotiation couTd take 
place with a person who not only disregarded treat ie§^ but directly 
violated articles of capitulation. “ Send hither," added his Lordship, 

“ the garrison of Coimbatore, and then we will listen to what you 
have to^ay." On the 8th of February, gfter all his militaijjr efibns 
had failed, he sent fcfr Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash, who had • 
comparatively not been ill-treated, and After addressing himself to 
the former^ to announce their intended releasef, he asked if ^ were 
not a relation of Lord Cornwallis ? No. Then he was an officer of 
considerable rank ? No. The Sultaun w*as iflcapaljle of compre- 
hending those sacred obligations which are independent of personal 
motives. Should he not see Lord Cornwallis on his return to camp ? 
Certainlj^ : he hc 4 )ed to have liat honor. He was then desired to 
take charge of a letter on the subject of peace, which, as h^ earnestly 
affirmed, ^e had always been anxious to preserve and. renew ; he soli- 
cited LieuteiTant Chalmer's assistance in obtaining it, and begged that 
he would return with an answer to the lejbter. To all j:his a suitable 

* The amcMint of casualties was less than iiilght have%een expected, 
from 11 p.<n. of the 6th, till 7 p. m. of the 7th. Their proportion will show 
the degree in which each column had been engaged : 


Right column ------- 9^ 

Centre - - - - 

Lef^ including its sifoarate and conjoint operations - 1 98 


Of which number there were : 

European officers, including those of sepoys 
European non-com|pissioned and private , 
Natives - “ 


36 . • 

267 

232 


• 535 * 




reply was made, and the two officers were sent on the ensuing morning 
to the English c«^mp. ‘ The letter affiimed that the terms of tlie 
capitulatidn liad been misrepresented, that Kurnmer-u-Deen had not 
engage^ for the liberation of the garrison of Coimbatore, but only 
promised to recommend it ; and to cover this gross^^iolatibn of tr ^h. 
the Sultaun had caused the counterpart of the articles of capitma- 
tion, signed and sealed by Kummer-u-Deen, to be forcibly taken 
from Lieutenant Chalmers previous to his release. fact is 

broadly, stated iuiLord CcJiyiwallis s reply, weirsis tVe notoriS?^ of 
thf remainder of the garrison being in irons ; he nevertheless accept- 
\ed the release of^these two officers, as the indicatioiwof a desire to 
.make atopement, and the allies consented to receive his envoy. 

In fact a considerable propof tion of thjt prisoners of Coimbatore, 
with 27 European captives, and among them seveml of tK& Christians, 
abandoned to barbarian slavery by ^he grand* officeii of an order 
whose religious vows imposed an opposijie obligation, were in prison 
at Sheher^ Ganjaum at the time of the ass^fiilt, and the release of 
these ifuhapp/ sufferens by their^ comrades and countrymen, was a 
source of recipro<".at joy, more allied to the purest feelings of domestic 
virtue, than to the lofty agittitiops of victory, pthers of the victims 
surrendered by the same Suffrein, in 1782, had escaped with some 
fellow-i^isoners from Chii-tjedroog, and received protection ‘from the 
. English corps, serving with the Mahrattas : the information received 
through these channels, indicated the continued secret disappearance 
of prisoners,t but testified the existence of many still remaining, 
contrsfry to the conditions of the peace of 1784 : and independently 
of the suggesl^ions (£ molal feeling, the political wisdom might still 
be questioned, of th6 slightest relaxation, until the surrender of the 
last captive ; if tlie murder of the whole, and the fabricated tale of 
their previous death, might not unb^^pily ‘have b^n anticipated as 
the consequence of persisting in that demand. ^ c * 

f A few hours however, before sending for Lieutenant Chalmers, 
to announce his libemtion, Tippop feultaun had adopteST other, aild 
as he conceived, more efficient measures for the termination of the 

t. • €' 


* j?atWide Suffrein ,*1782. * 

t A considerable number of bankers and other natives, im‘prisoned at 
variou^cfriods, and falling under varinns suspicions, were despatched about 
this tiirlb ; among them was a Mussulman, named Mahadee Khan, of whose 
crime the followmg account was given me by one of his friends. On the 
^ return of Lpra CornwallLs to Btingalore, in Jufie 1791, this person strongly 
urged his master to make peace, and on Tipppo's objecting that the confeder- 
ates would demancT an enormous sum of money, M^hadee answered, that if 
the requisite powers ^ were committed to him, he would be responsible for 
raising the money,* without touching the treasury, or burdening tne country. 
It was immediately comprehended, that there evas no other mode than to lay 
under contribution those who poSesSed it ; and as his experience enabled 
him to form veiy correct estimates on this subj^t, he was considered by the 
courtiers as a dangerou^ adviser;^ it was onl^ecessary to hiiit^ that he was 
carrying on % secret correspondence mth the^pglish^wd his secret nomrder 
vras immediately ordered. r * 

c 
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war, which this concessioii was intended to promote, by its tendency • 
to remove suspicion. It was observed and rep(5rted by the spies, 
that the hear^-quarters of the army, well-known by its (nstinguish- 
ing flag, placed in tlie new ground of encampment, in iilie rear 
ofthe left near tfte hill, in a situatioiif which exposed it to enterprise, 
and some officers of the guards, ’(stable horse) on being consulted, 
deemed the attempt so feasible, that they volunteered its execution. 
Tl^wholfi of the corps was accordingly, warned for duty : all the 
principal offliers were aSraitted to the Sultaun’s fSresence ^arly on 
the morning of the 8th, and were harangued on the importance of the 
enterprise wfth which they were charged^ and the confident cer- 
tainty of an early and. glorious temjination of the war, if they could 
only rid h jjn of one imividual ; the officers all solemnly pledged 
themselves not to return without executing the service, and received 
the betel from the Rultacfn s bwn hand ; their march down the riyer 
excited no other impression than that of a detachment sent to act 
on the communications, and* they were perceived ^o SKOgs it at 
Arakerry without any other suspicioil. On the* 9th they received 
farther reports^rom their spies, and at daA?^n^of the morning of the 
10th, their selected advanced-guard ‘entered in the rear of the left 
between the camp of Nizam Ali and the English. The enterprises, 
bounded* on their exfCct similarity to eachi‘l)ther, bad been ntimerous 
in the preceding year, and this s^milarit}^ was the cause of no alarm ’ 
being excited by seeing a body of horse, supposed to be Nizam Ali’s, 
between the two camps. They lounged on, until they approached 
the park of artillery, and asked some giyi-la^ars with apparent 
indiiference, for the tent of the hwi^a sahehy pr comfnander.. The 
men, supposing Colonel Duff the commandant of artillery to be 
meant, pointed without suspioion to his tent, when the horsemen 
instantly^drew th^ir swords anfl galloped towards it, cutting down 
the few pers5ns they found in their route : they did not, however, 
eyen reac4|^t^le tent, which tlifiy* erroneously suppt^sed to he thaSb of 
Lord Cornwallis; a small body of sepoy drafts for the army ot 
Bombay, encamped in the rear, turned out with alacrity ; and open- 
ed a fire which dispersed the cavaliy v^itho^it farther alarm, and 
they escaped with little loss across the hills. The use of bang* or 
opium among the horsemen of India, is a familiar preparation for a 
desperate charge, mischievous at the best, even for that single pur- 
pose, but utterly ruinous^on any service requiring self-possession ; 
but I am not disposed on*enquiry tojconcur with those wno ascribe 
the failure on this occasion \o intoxication. The of the army 

(if a term of modern application may be allowed,^ had sustained a 
severe shock ; and the cool reflection of two days on a desperate 
enterprise, h^ not tendefi to remave the, depression. The effect, 

* The leaf of the cannabis sativay (hemp,) used in various forma, green 
and dry, and sold as an intoxicating substance ill every bazar in Inc^a. I 
certainly should not *ate the fact if I %hpposed public brewers to be ignorant 
of this article of the materia venenata* * 
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however, of this ^^vident attempt Jit assassination, added to the 
impressioi| of the event formerly related on his approaching Banga- 
lore, mdiiqed Lord Cornwallis to listen to the intrcatiei^of his friends 
for the security of his person. His only guard had hitjierto been 
, two sentries, native troopci’s from his body guarcl ; but from 
period, he was prevailed on to perrilit a captain\s guard of Europeans 
to mount every night ^over his tent. 

Vague accounts had .been j^received of Perseram Bhftw's < m^r a- 
tions; t3ut Lord* Corn walfis finally dismi^^sing from*' his mind all 
j^lependence on such an ally, orderedGeneral Abercromby to advance 
by the route of Eratora,, thirty miles above Seringapa^am, where he 
crossed the Cavery on the 11th of February. Colonel Floyd, with 
the Engli.sb Cavalry and some of the allies, /:A’et him at C^niambaddy 
on the 14th, and on the 16th the junction was formed without 
material impediment ;* ‘the intermediate time between the 7th and 
16th, having been industriously empioyecj in the formation of 
materialslor /iie siege, by the reluctant, but indispensable ruin of 
ihe extensive and*^ b^utifulf* garvipn of the Lall Baugh. All the 
.Arrangements were coinpleted for its active prosecition. Colonel 
Stuart occupied a more advanced and* concentrated position on the 
island, which lie strengthened by field works, in order that he 
. might ^be enabled to sphre troops for the ‘ ordinary duties of 
the trenches. His comm«and included the ‘island, the Sultaun sj 
redoubt on the north, and another, which he had himself con- 
structed souili of the river, to command a ford, and to prevent the 
occupation of ground cvhicli would overlook his position. This 
position supplied the whole of the materials for the approaches and 
batteries, and working parties for their preparation. The principal 
attack was detennined against the northern face, near the western 
angle ; and General Abercromby w&s ordered to p^ras the rjver above 
th^t angle, to establish tlie requisite enfilade oft the face attacked. 
There was no regular ford, and the Sulfaun suppose^the rugged 
bed of the river to be impracticable for guns ; he accordingly evinced 
particular surprise on find'ing an advanced guard already in position 
at day-lighif on the«»19th^, and made some active but ineffecWal 
efforts to frustrate the design: but the operation was'effepted with- 
out any material loss;- 

On the 22nd, in connection with the degree of progress made 
in the trancSies of the nortl\ern bank, General Abercromby advanced 
his posts for the purposes of siege. I’he Sultaun very properly 
felt a keen jealousy of everything attempted on* that side, and 
Kummer-u-I)een having retumeij to the vicinity, after having 
alarmed Perseram Bhow into a retreat from the woods of Bednore, 

* Pour regiments and ^even baftalions, amounting to about 6,000 effective 
men. ‘ 

+ Beautiful, according to the ^ ancient tajite of our own country, when it 
had not begun to abhor straight line^ ^nd imitate natiyfe. ^ 

t Now’sealled Sibbald's, in honor of the officer who h*?id fallen in its 
defen\;e. t 
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as already related, the Sultaun deteimined to mj-ke a great effort, * 
nOt only to dislodge the advanced posts, bui to compel Lord 
Cornwallis t(i» abandon altogether the objects to be acconjplished by 
the divisioji south of the river. In the early part of the acfton, the 
advanced troojis having expended all their ammunition, attempted 
to retire fyv a time to better coveV, until they could receive a supply, 
and the IJIysooreans rushed forward with a ge?ieral shout to over- 
wli^Ri thefti; the.pai'ty consisting o^ no more than tliree companies 
of Europeans^nd two of sepoys, retiring in the m?)st perfeeft order, 
unable any longer to tolerate the trtump!i, sutldenly faced abcAit, 
and reversing the order of pursuit, charged, with the bayonet, drove 
the multitude far beyond their fcp'mer position, until checked by 
the fire of^^he fort, tli^y were obliged to resume it. The enemy 
reinforced by still greater numbers again advanced, anef the party 
again retir(^ll, but w^erc!mei by a reinfereement and ammunition 
which enabled them rejftime the offensive. Appearances which 
indicated an attack on Genferal Abercromby’s mai»^ biwUj; if he 
should detach too largely, prevented his reinforcing so liberally 
as he would ^^therwise have done, and all liis dipc«itions, justly 
influenced by these •considemt ions, •prevented tliat greater danger ; 
an intermediate corps checked the attempts of a body of horse 
advancing to fall on the right of the ailVanced troops, thtiy main- 
tained their ground against t^ie repealed eflbrts of the enemy* 
throughout the day, and it was near sun-set before the MysooreaUvS 
finally desisted from the attack ; the English casualties being#! 04 — 
those of the enemy greatly more numerqys.* corps of Kum- 

mer-u-Deen bad advanced from Mysoor on thp sam<f morning, the 
bridge of that name,* under the guns of the fort, was open to the 
Sultaun' s whole army, now encamped on the southern glacis, close 
to the sc^ne of aition ; the whefle English force south of Jbhe river, 
consisting of thrcifc regiments, and six battalions, separated by a 
rj)cky ri^l^, and a detour'of ^learly five miles from the main artny, 
might thus be considered as* exposed without support to the whole 
force of the miemy, and great credit is due to the perfect steadiness 
witli which such a situation w«as maintained. tColonel Btuart’s posi- 
tion, although* nearer than that of the main army, was now tot) weak 
in troops, and too much exj)osed from contiguity to the fort, to 
admit of detaching with safety ; the distant appearance however of 
the action, ^nd the obvious alternation ^of adv^nce and. r(^treat, had 
caused some anxiety, anfl he had assembled his flank companies * 
at the ford, ready to attempt a diversion, if farther appearances 
should seem to demand the risk. 

Having noticed the operations which materiafly influenced the 
fortune of the war, it is iiDt intended to en^ter into the detail of the 
contemporaneous or subseijuent proceeding® of the siege. f 

* More generally called tlije Periapatam bridged I 

t The reader who may desire grrf^ter detail, will find the operations of 
this campaign given with clearness and precision in Major DiroflTs narrative, 
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NEGOlfATIONS. 

In the mean'\yhile,*'and in conformity to the acquiescence indi- 

fe ted by I^rd Cornwallis in his letter, dated the 11th of Febmary, 
ppoo's v^ceels had been receh’ed in camp on the l^xth. For this 
^mporta^xt service, Gholaum Ali was released fromj,the confinement 
and disgrace which he had sustained since his return from the' 
embassy to Constantinople, and was associaited to Ali Reza, whose 
infamous proceedings at Gocfrumconda have been recently discussed. 
They were met, qn behalf* of L^rd Cornwa^Uis, by .Sir Jo*Jm Kti^a- 
way, pofitical resident aj* the court of Nizam Ali, on the part of 
Secunder Jah, by Meer Aaluiri, the former envoy to (Calcutta, and 
by a person deptited by Hurry Punt, conversant with the state- 
ments of' revenue which* would form the basis of the ultimate 
arrangements. Four conferences, lasting Ifearly the ^/hole day, 
generally with the intervention of a day for reference and instruc- 
tion, brought the demands of the confoderates to a distinct issue ; 
and on the 22nd, their ultimatum wafe seiet in to the Sultaun. 
The opopationar of the siege w^re so far advanced as to enable Lord 
Cornwallis to calctdatp with certainty on opening his breaching 
batteries on the 1st of March, at five hundred yards distance, against 
two points, where an unfinished part o^ a glacis*'of masonry towards 
the river enabled him to see the base of the rampart, ^ith the 
.certainty of forming a prl(5cicable breach on, the second, if not on 
the first day, that he shoul^ direct his fire to that exclusive object ; 
and frame- work waswin preparation to carry the flying sap across 
the roeky bed. of the river, if prudence should seem to require that 
delay. The action f>f 'tte 22nd had secured the* means of corres- 
ponding progress on the south. That island and Sibbald's redoubt, 
with another advantageous point of enfilade on an islet west of the 
fort, were prepared to take their subsidiaiy portion of the service, 
and means were in reserve to set fire to the^whole ttown, if 
a measure so dreadful to a crowded populaticii should become 
indispensable. • Although a consiflejable proportion iiad beei? 
sent off, by the route of Mysoor, of the fugitive inhabitants, un- 
connected with the army, "the families of the officers^ and soldiprs 
were deemed ‘a necessafery plbdge. The defective publiq departments 
had never re-organized the wreck of the 6th of Februar 5 \ Tumbrils, 
ammunition and store carts, run in for security on the 7th, remained, 
blocking up the streets in the utmost disorder ; the additional crowd 
had converted the whole inferior into an^ incipient pest-house, and 
the carnage in the event of a siege must have been hon:ible. Grain 
daily pouring in from the east and from^^Coorg preated an absolute 
abundance in the camp of the besiegers. A respectable corps of four 
hundred Europeans and 3 battalions of sepoys, with field artillery, 
under Major Cuppiage, in^Coimbatore, had •reduced the intermediate 
posts and ascended the (^jjelhutty pass, where large supplies were 
ready^ to advance ; an<I indepej^dently o£ Perseram Show, and the 

1vol. 4to. for those of the whche* war, he may refer to Mackenke’s 

Sketck^of the War with Tippoo Sultaun, in 2 jols. ^to. 
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English brigade serving with his army, who however were now 
positively known to be approaching, means t^Kisted of seizing^ 
Mysoor and completing tlie blockade. The opinions therc^tpre which’ 
have sug^pted any doubt of the enemy’s capital beiifg^it Lord 
Cprnwalliss merSy, appear to have •little other ground 4han the 
uncertainty of every human event not absolutely accomplished. 

On the 23d Tippoo assembled in the great mosque all the prin- 
cipal j:)fficcfs of his army, laid before them the Koi'an, ancJ adjured 
them, by its fiacre‘d contents, to givle hiiii their umdisguiscrj advice 
on the question he was about to* propose, fie tlien read to them ^he 
ultimatum of the confederates, in the form of, five preliminary 
articles of peace, requiring generally — thg \iession to the allies froms 
the countries adjacent theirs of *one-half of the dominions which 
lie possessec^beforo the war, — the payment of three crores^ and thirty, 
lacs of rupees, one-half immtdjately, and ^he remainder in three in-j 
stalments of four months *ea^h ; — the release of all prisoners from thc^ 
time of Hyder Ali, — aid the delivery of two of his sons gjSliostages 
for the due performance of the (Renditions. Onjiho !nutual execu- 
tion of these preliminary articles hostilities' were to cease, and a 
definitive treaty w.%s to be •adjusted. “ You have heard,” said the 
Sultaim, “ the conditions of peace, and you have now to hear and 
answer •my question : shall it be peo^e or vjar ?” Thg officers 
unanimously replied that they were ready to lay down their own* 
lives in defence of their soverei^ and lift capital ; but with various 
shades of oppression they were in substance equally unanimous, that 
the troops were disheartened and had become undesefving of confi- 
dence. As a mere scene, our settled abfforreJlce oft the principal 
character cannot entirely extinguish the geberal impressions of 
sym|)athy, resulting from the mournful circumstances of such a 
meeting, pxtendiT^ to soino wIjc were really deserving of compas- 
sion : impressions^ exaggerated perhaps in the author’s ‘mind, by 
finding,>ij aftertimes, tlmt fevof the members of that assencibly 
(U)uld recite its events without tears ; but as a mere scene, it also 
exhibits a singular illustration of the mqst corruptee!, mind, and the 
farthest alienated from truth, being driven hy the jnere force of 
adversity J:o rhpose its last confidence in truth alone. , 

The preliminary articles duly signed and sealed by the Sul- 
taun were §ent to Lord Cornwallis on the same day, and although 
the terms required that they should be delivered by^ the hostages 
in person, fie not only Consented to delay of two in their^ 
arrival, but cfgreed that hostilities should cease Dn the ensuing 
morning. The English soldiers received the order with grief, and 
almost with indignation ; indefiendently of the ^ordinary feelings 
of the profession, they had long chgrished as a moral duty, the hope 

— - • 

* The original demand liad been six crores, (^acli crore equal to about a 
Trillion sterling,) and had b(|en reduced to tlie Aim stated in the ^ext, on 
the iffer of the? Suit Jim’s vakeels to siqfar ! to the impossibility ofpayiny more 
than thrte / • 
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of liberating with their own hands the survivors of tlieir nuirdered 
countrymen ; and*»\vhen for several hours after tlie cessation^ the 
enemy continued to fire with redoubled animation (a <^pnduct exclu- 
sively ai’isftig from ignorant and arrogant stupidity,) it was difficult 
to restraien them within the limits of obedience ; bfit about noon the 
cessation became reciprocal. 

Everything that the most delicate consideration courd suggest, 
was observed in the reception and treatment of the ho^tSges ; one, 
a boy of ten, and the othei' of feight years bid ; afid the observation 
of frholaum Ali, that the paternal character was now transferred from 
Tippoo Sultaun tp Lord Cornwallis, ceased to be an Oriental image, 
if determined by the test qf paternal attentions. 

The extent of the‘ cessions was of cou/se to be d^ermined by 
the amount of revenue, and some time, as might be expected, was 
lost in discussing fictitiouft. statements, : Vheri, however, the schedules 
were prepared for ins{3ection and reference, and in tlie English share 
was fouii^ th^ principality of CoorgJ the Sultaun became frantic 
with mge. To «.vhich of tfue English possessions (he asked) is 
Coorg adjacefl^jb ? Wliy do they not ask for the key of Seringapa- 
tam ? They know that I would soofier haver, died in the bread) 
than consent to such a cession, and durst not bring it forwards until 
they had treacherously ob:dned possession of 'my children and my 
‘treasure (for a crore of Rupees^ bad alrclidy arrived in camp.) 
Although tliere can be no'question that the demand of Coorg was 
unexpected by the Sultaun, there is assuredly as little dciubt of tlie 
absence of alldesign^^ol* ^nworthy concealment, on the part of Lord 
Cornwallis. That fes demand, as has been argufid, was reasonably 
chargeable with the character of a departure from his preliminary 
engagement, is a proposition that caq scarcely be maintained. The 
cession of the principalities of Malabar, **adja,cei[^ to n 9 . English 
possession* but the commercial establishment of vrcllicherry, was so 
far from being questioned as a departurp from the prelimii\fJ4:y treaty, 
that the Sultaun and his vakeels openly congratulated themselves 
on that selection, which was avowed in the conferenceji even before 
the conclusicKi of the^. preliminary articles. Coorg w.os a continua- 
tion of ‘the same territory without any intervention :*no Jimitation 
in the length of radius, or form of frontier line, was stipulated by 
the preliminaries : and that the tWritory of Coorg was above the 
ghauts, and jn a confmanding situation, relatively to the Sultaun s 
capital, and remaining territories, wouUbe too much to urge as a 
conclusive objection, in discussing the plinciples of a treaty, which 
had for its professed object, to cripple his resources, and render hm 
incapable of farthfer mischief. But admitting, as was the fact, that the 
demand wlas really unexpected bj Tippoo Sultaun, it may be affirmed, 
without the fear of reasonable question, tha^it ought not to have been 
unexpected ; and that ly) reflecting mind, acquainted with the princi- 
ples dll which the war had commfeijcq^ and'been co«-ductpd, could have 
expected feom Lord Cornwallis *the intention of abandoning the 
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only ally who had performed all his obligaticpis with fidelity, 
efficiency, and honor. . * 

That th# surprise^ of the Sultaun was entirely unafjected, was 
proved by# his having expedited upwards of a crore of RTipees to 
camp, in the confidence of such a selection of territory as accorded 
with his interpretation of the preliminaries ; and immediately after 
the reception of this demand, immense bodies of men were perceived 
at vvwk on*a strong retrenchment bphind. the* face attacked : a fact 
which the Suftaun deliberately and repeatedly defiied, on itceiving 
reinonstranccjj on the violation* of the armistice, although it V^as 
distinctly visible to the two armies; while the stiMied procrastina- 
tion of the vakeels appeared to indicate » renewal of hostilities, and 
a desire for-^bvious reasons, that the rupture should be protracted 
to llie latest possihle period. The situation of Lord ^Cornwallis 
about the middle of ILaj-ch * was widely riilferent indeed from his 
condition about three ^eek* before, at tlie period of the signature of 
(he preliminary artiedes. It has been noticed that theonly^aterials 
.hu the siege were procured by* the* destruction of the splendid 
garden of the kali Baugh, they were chiefly ol the cypress tree, and 
from liaving been htiig made up \^ere become so dry, brittle, and 
infiammy.ble, as to be unfit for mse ; and a new stock of materials 
must be lu'ought wfth immense labor )ibm considerable (^stances. 
But above all, the army had nojv been J^efore the place, occupying* 
the late field of action, for upwards of six weeks, under circumstances 
which niidR^rjally aggi’avated the common insalubrity, of a standing 
cainj). The precise nature of the climate geyerating a pestilent 
endemic at this worst vseason of Uie year, had u/itil tlAt period been 
little understood ; but the hos])itals luid for some time been increasing 
their numbers in the most alaiming degree. Every successive day 
dirninishwl the pi^wers ot the bSsiegers, and augmented tjie chances 
of succ^fuf resistance. If liostilities should even be instantly 
r^suincd^ie delays consefpiont f)n the causes described, would itfthe 
actual ratio of increasing •sickness, scarcely leave the requisite 
nuyihor of eflfective men for the ultimate* assault ; and farther delay 
would , be fatal to every reasonable hope* of Pixecess ; ihe growth of 
this state^f tfiings had been so slow and imperceptible, evevy’succes- 
sive evavsioii had vso skilfully consumed* time, that it was made to 
hurst in all its truth on Lord Cornwallis’s mind, like a discovery 
.which admitted not a moment's pause. Fair ’copies of definitive 
treaty were prepared and sent to tlje Sultaun, with the Alternative • 
of executing tfiem wdthin abertain number of houi's, dr finally break- 
ing off the negotiation. The capjbured guns which had been brought 
to camp, were sent back to the positions assigned them f or the siege, 

* It wMs not known that one of *the indwidnals^entTusted with, the 
conduct of the joint negooittion, held a separate correspondence With the 
^uJhaun dining the whole peripd ; the individual ys no more, but the subject 
is still too delicate C 9 be lartlfer pursiujd; wdth reference to our connexions at 
^he court to wJiich he belonged : evidence of the fact resj|^ on original 

document j. « 
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and all other i)re]:^ai‘ato‘iy measures were openly adopted. Perscrarn 
Bliow, wIk) had dt lengtli appeared, and whose presence miglit be 
depended’ pn wliile there was plunder and not one minute longer, 
was sent* to join General Ambercromby,^ and comnjfonced this ravages 
before tlie armistice was den6unced ; tlie vakeels blustered, made 
some impotent and absurd claims 'to the liberation of the liostages, 
and talked of taking tljeir leave, until they found his Lordship’s deter- 
mination to bo irrevocably tixo(J, and then at length anniSuncedilieir 
master’s acquiescence. ()n an evasion to gain more tinfe, the hostages 
weVc moved preparatory* to their ftiarch to Ooroman^del, and their 
guard of Mysoofiians w^re made prisoners. The vakeels entreated 
with abundant promises, atid obtained, that their dejiafture miglit be 
suspended for one day but that day passed (fver with p^unises only ; 
a third haci iie«arly elapsed, when they at length apjieared with the 
treaties duly executed ; *1111 e hostage?* Ver(^ restored to "their former 
condition, and on the ensuing day the form^ of delivery and inter- 
change e#<he /letinitlvG treaty wore publicly concluded. 

Where both parties werh equally anxious for separation, the 
matters, chiefly of form, Vhich remained to bo adjustoil were treated 
witli proper despatch, but the* wisdom of the alternative wliicb 
brought the question to an immediate issue was evinced^, by the 
imlispenbable necessity of ii^jceptiiig fnun the Sultaun a large supply 
of doolies and bearers, to ^love tbt; ixccumulating numbers of sick, 
wlio generally experienced a perceptible amendment on the very 
first iiKirch frQin this horrible ground. « 

Tlie sliameless jiifra^tion of the treaty of 1784, with regard to 
the inliabitant^ of Co,i’omandel bad been daily and constantly evinced 
during tlie whole period subsequent to tlie 6th of February. In 
consequence of confidential commuvlcatiqns from these uiihapjiy 
captives, (^oloncl Stuart had latterl)^ appointed tht/’ScutheiYi redoubt 
for their resort by night, and it was an interestilig spectaeje at the 
da\^fn of- every * morning to sec its wbple *^circumfercnce sr^^roundqd 
with men, women, and children, with their cattle and effects, who 
were passed over to the island before broad day -light, and forwar^ied 
by Lord Cornwallis's ^rder.^’ by the first escort, and with such aid as 
they required ; and notwithstanding the mortality which h^d thinned 
their numbers, many thousands were in this manner restored to 
their nalbive homes. 

The gesftions of the treaty of 1792 may be described in a few 
words ; thby were founded on the principfe of equal partition to the 

* Lord Cornwallis, in one of his despatches, explains the reason why he 
could make no detachment of bis allies before the arrival of Perserani Ifiiow. 
“ It^aiiited neither the health nor inclination of Hurry Punt to go on any 
detached service, an^ NizanvAli’a raiftister, altboiigh be witli great zeal offered 
to supply the pbice of* the^Hhow, was so completely ignorant of military 
affairs, and so total a wa|l of arrangement prevailed in every jiart of his 
army,khat be was equally' unable to ^ut the Voops in^iotion, or to ]>r^vide 
tor their s^sistence, even foj a fev Mays, if removed frdin our army 
Precious allies ! ^ 
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tliree confederates, without reference to the gratuitous inequality in ♦ 
the prv) visions of the offensive and defensive treaties of 1790, or any 
retrospect to*the conditions intended to secure to the earliest in the 
field, the ^xcluswe benefit of their own efforts. The selections of 
ceded territory Drought the Mahrattas to the river Tooftibuddra, 
their froi^tier in 1779 ; Restored to Nizam Ali his possessions itovth ’ 
of that, river, and the province of Kunpa to the south, wjiich had 
been Jost jfbout ^he same J!)eriod. yfhe fCni^Iisli obtiiiiied Malabar 
andCoorg; the province of Dindigul,* which hhd jutted incon- 
veniently into their southern •provinces, *aiid Baramalial, an kon 
boundary for Coromandel, which placed her fwntier fortress of 
Eayacota on the table-land of Myspor to»tf)c cast, as the undisputed 
cession of C,gorg secureTl a siniilai* advantage to tlie west. 

In whatever degree the wisdom, of these measures may have 
divided public opinion, • th(! inodcratioutof Lord Cornwallis was 
cniiil]l,^^^y^ipeB8|«euoi^^^ univcjsaljy aeknowlodgtHl. 'Jdiat the 
desire of maintaining or eStixblishlng a balance of had, 

according to the prevalent ppinicfti,*' infiuer.f^.ed nis Lordship's 
determination, %cau no Avhero be traced in Ifis^bflieial (lorrcspomhuiee. 
The treachery or irabccility*of his •allies, of wliom one (the Mahrat- 
tas,) had exhibited a total disregard of every obligation necessary 
to the success of co*mbincd measures ; JiAd the other, an incapacity 
to take any effectiv6 part in, tlicir (^ccution, liad undoubtedly 
rendered him long anxious for an early’^termi nation of tlie war, but 
constituted no part of the question at issue at the date* of the 
preliminary treaty, when lie had only Jo •determine, whether ho 
should be satisfied with anything shoi't of ,uie oAinction of the 
house of Hyder, which, according to every information and appear- 
ance, would have followed thq capture of the capital. Tlie approacli 
of Mahdajec Si;i|dea to *Poona,* with views inimical to the English, 
might conslitute^a very important object of future consideration, 
Jiut dicSkiot affect the que^tien, limited to ten pi: fiftoeu days, of 
urging the siege to extremity, or consenting to a smaller sacrifice. 
Without, therefore, seeking altogether •to exclude tiie influence of 
these considerations, they are ccrtainlj* mo^e doubtful tluin those 
which rojnain to be described. • 

General opinion in England^ was averse to all war in* India, andl 
would censure with peculiar asperity any result which fhight bcl 
tortured ij^ito evidence of premeditated conqilcst. XliC...^C^^pcdieuic}^ 
qf^lj/e^ea*^ term^iittio^ of tUe . cop test, a*propasi tioiT 

self-evident in every wai* disputable with refcreftec to conditions 
alone, and never to^the abstract prmciple, liacl 

on his Lordship’s attcntiopAiy. ibc most despatches frqpi 

tTR^rTOurroTBlre^ the minister for Indian affairs ; and the 

of .bwRg-P^o{^riid.to^ke any ^pai:t that 
the-.4^igmmy-.joX..CLYents,, /[night require, U| those agitations.which 
^QfA..about I4O coTivuIsc tile wdu/la European worlrl^ w as too obv ious 

* This opinion is discussed and rrjcctccf in Malcolm’s Inditf^ page 95. 
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to be absent frqjn the mind of any statesman. But leaving, as is 
most candid in every practicable case, the author of a measure to 
assign hi& ^wii motives, tlie decision itself, and the mere immediate 
grounds^On whicli it was formed, are stated with the greatest clear- 
ness and* simplicity in his ofl[icial despatches, before the negotiation, 
and* during its progress. In the ’first of' these documepts he de- 
clares, “,tbat to allow^ Tippoo to retain even a considerable portion 
of his present power and .^>ossc{jsions at the conclusion bf the,, war, 
would 6n]y, insfead of real peace, give us an armed Hruce, and he 
should immediately reject any projJosition of this natpre ; but that 
if such concessions were offered as would put it out of the enemy’s 

f lower to disturb the peace^i^f In^Att in future^ his Lordship would 
;uffer no prospects, hoVsrever brilliant, to pos^tpone for j^n hour that 
Host desirable event, a general peace.”* In the second document, 
describing the nature of ^die measiuve In pVogress, ho sfates his opi- 
nion “ that it would be moi-e beneficial to the public than the capture 
lof Serii\^patipii, and render the tirial settlement with the allies 
Imuch more easy ;”»a most important consideration, which has been 
overlooked ou undervfilfied in all the discussions on the subject. 

Those, (his Lordship adds,+) whose passions were heated, and who 
were. not responsible for consequences, would probably exclaim 
against leaving the tyrant^an inch of territory,' but that it was his 
'duty to consult the real interest of [lie Company and the nation.” 

Altliougli in the sequel of his communications with the Sul- 
taun, after tlu^ conclusion of the peace, his Lordship’s natural cour- 
tesy disposed him Jbb •tlj.e most conciliatory conduct, and even to 
language indicating ^the direct hope of cordial amity, it is neither 
just nor necessary, to infer so superficial an estimate of human 
nature, as sliould really calculate on friendship as the fruit of deep 
mortification. No adequate ground had iiitervejPied for (jhanging 
tJm opinion delivered by his Lordship, in the olfecial letter accom- 
panying ,the definitive treaty, which ^escribes Tippoo ife' a faitl^- 
less and violent character, on whom no dependence could be placed.” 
It is necessaiy, therefore^, to revert to his Lordship’s professed 
determinatiorirto exact*/' sv.th conditioiis as should put it out of the 
Hultaun's poiner to disturb the peace of India and it** only remains 
to decide,* whether this legitimate purpose, of which the English 
General 'iiad been the acknowledgeci master, was or was not effectu- 
ally attained* The evidence of subsequent events will probably be 
sleemed to •^amount to a negative answer :* but candour cannot fail 
to add, that if, ftnder the political circuml>tances of the moment, the 
entire extinction of the My soorean power were* really inexpedient, 
no farther reducti6n of that power could have been attempted with- 
out the imminent risk of being forced inte the extreme alternative. 

-.jf A — ,, — 

* Ab.Wacb of Lord Cornwallis's correspondeflee with the Government of 
Madras, given in their general letter Jo England, dated 21st February 1792- 
t feieneral letter, I5th March 1792 p^ » * * # •' 
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After Hhe departure of the confederates, Tifpoo ^^rnkes arrangements for liguidat' 
iug the paym^ts — Description— ^The Snltawint boasted iihprovem'ents discusset. 
— Physical science — • Bai'ometer — •Thermqmeiei^ — Medical science — General 
regulations— '’^joincideiice of eastern and icestern novelties — Military regulation} 
— Infantry — Qavalry — Artillery — Reflections on th^se changes — Navy — Lords o) 
the Admiralty — Admirals-^Ships—^Equ^menU-^Commerce — Erpor\s— Import} 
— Political ^onomy — Black and red pepper—* Medical regimen — Connection of 
commercial and political views — Laborious code — Curious sectujii — Sivindling 
conditions — Suppression of hanh^j's^and money-c^ange?'s — Circumstances relatea 
— Contrast of 'details with general ignorance — Revenue — True 

antiquity^ and pretended. Novelty — fnnovations not improvements — One improve- 
ment — the suppression of drunkenness — of Hindoo temples — Police-'^egulations 
regarding the right and left-hand csistes^Ethics — from the Koran — and the 
Greek schools— ^Truih — Oaths and* their systcmatic^Holat ion — Book of regula- 
tions all-sufficient — A rpecdote — Royal SUfle — The word Tippoo— Tiger — Throne 
— Intended regulations — Reformation of the calendar — Incidental notices of the 
intention, of a new revelation — Weights and Measures — French — English — 
Bengal — Ancient Mysoor — Tippoo Sidtaun^-^M easures of interned adminis- 
tration — Erection of an ^interior rampaf't to Seringapatam — 'Means of procuring 
workmen — Shocking abuses — Siege and caffiui'e of Oochingy — Barbarous 
mutilation— Strange and fraudulent allotment of dwellings to his officers — 
Return of the hostages — Conversations — Banishment of the Mehadeesw-Early 
history of Dhoondia — Strange history of his f^nhecUon icith the Sultaun — 
Discontents of the husbandmen — Deceptions practised on me Sultaun — Augmenta- 
tion of revenue — army—jageers — Ludicrous selection of officers — Death of the 
Raja, and plunder of the palace— Royal nuptials, and previous disappointments — 
Reformation of the army— •Zumret—^ Dress — Oaths — Proclamation — Destruction 
of the ftihe^of ii\nooi — Fairy tale — Projected rupture of the flams — Camp 
bazar. ^ ^ 

i^FTEK the departure of tlie ooTffederates, Tippoo Sultaun assenifeled 
the chiefs of his army and the lieads of (lepartments, and announced 
to 4hem that*the three crores and thirty lacs of Rupees, by which he 
had purchased their safety and his own, Inust^be divi(ied into three 
portions."* • 

1st. From the royal treasury he av ould give one crorc and ten; 
lacs. 2nd. The army sliould contribute, as a nezerana, (forced gift)^' 
sixty lacs : «and 3rd. The,civil officers inhabitants at^arge must^ 
give a nezerana of one crore and sixiy lacs. 

For the contrijDution of the army it was calcftlated that ten 
putties* or monthly payments were, or ought to ^ be, made in the 
year. This number was ordered to be reduced to *sev§n in the year, 
and so to continue until the difference^ shouljJ amount to ‘the 
nezerana of sixty lacs. • 

For the remaining cjfore and j sixty la tls , the distributioy was 
^ ^ ^ ISee pages & 41(j of vol. i. 
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.prej>arcd by the heads />f civil departments, wlio were most directly 
1 interested in lessci^.in^ the weiglit to be borne by themselves, and it 
is notorious that it was not only lessened but eiiti^ly removed. 
The nominal contributions of each were fairly enough coinpiitod, and 
entered in the accounts as paidj but the amount wks actually made 
up by an excess in the contributions of ejich district, beyond the 
sum at wliich it was assessed in the books ; and this corruption in 
the heaiis of departments, in l(j vying clandestinely the r amount of 
their own contritations, made it ^ecessarjr' for tliem4;0 connive at 
similar exactions in the local authorities down to the lowest runner 
I of the most subjirdinate collector. It is generally believed, that a 
sum very, for exceeding ‘a prore and sixty lacs, was levied on the 
country ; but in the two years, during whicli the payments to the 
confederates were protracted, one crore only was carried to the pub- 
lic account, and a balancp,, of nearly ?ixty lacs remained as a chai’ge 
against the country till the extinction of the dynasty. This nezerana, 
or forced^<pft, and the hon*ible tortures inflicted in levying it, cau&ed 
tlifi uiQst exterisiveasecret emigrations of merchants and others into 
Baramahal, a country- iKider the direct inanagemeT\t of the Com- 
pany’s Government; and as every new attempt to realise the 
balances afforded a cloak for further exactions, these emigrations con- 
tinued, various degi*ees,w^is long as the existence of the dynasty. 

* The incomparable inventions and regulations,”* introduced 
into the administration of affairs by Tippoo Sultaun, constitute the 
prominent boast of his own memoirs, and have been ^frequently 
advertm to iii the course^ of this work. The sudden abstraction of 
one-lialf of hu doi&inions, imperatively demanded c.orresponding 
^changes ; and this appears to be the most convenient period for 
/taking a general view of his iiistitutiqps, which are dated at different 
[periods from 1783 to 1799, and underwent thq. most qapricious 
changes without any adequate motive. No delimJatiou of character 
caUcCxhibit so authentic a poi-trait mind, as these stmnf,^* aberra- 
tjons of untutoreci intellect, purporting, to be the spontaneous effu- 
sions of superior wisdom and an abstract sketch ^of the most 
remarkable these performances, added to some very brief notfees 
of a similar tendency, will not occupy any considerable space. “ 

The Sultaun’s acg^uaintance with. J^sica^, science may be esti- 
mated by two lettem addressed to Monsieur Cossigny, Governor of 
Pondicherry; one acknowledging the receipt of com- 

<plete in evfery respect, excepting the quicksilver, which, owing to its 
oldness, does not move up and down. It is therefore Ireturned ; and 
you ao'e requested to send a good one, made iff the present year.” 
Another letter requests a certain instrument, and a Persian transla- 
tion of an European treatise on jts use; "tin which it is written, 
that at, certain thne/j, the quicksilver rises a certain number of 
degrees ; and that, if such times, a pemon afflicted with certain 
disorders, shall, during a paroxySiffl of th e' compla.^nt, place his l^nd 

^ *'Prefac0r p. XV. 
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on the instrument, the ascent of the quiclcsil^Sr will mark the 
height of the disease.''* In the first of these letters,! .the word 
ho^rometer is used ; in the second howanumdu, literally shojvring the 
air. He a^pears^o have received so^ie obscure idea of the common, 
or, pei-haps, the difierential^t]^i^o|p,eter ; and, desired to ascertain • 
its application to medicine, a scTence in which he affected to be con- 
sidered a^ master, to the extent of frequently commanding, in his 
ofiiciSll letters^ certain prescriptions' for »£he cure «f disorders. Hisi 
system, like that of all Mohanyuedan physicians, was founded on| 
the distinctictis of the Greek schools, into hot, cold^ moist, and dry;! 
and among a. multitude of absurdities, mw’ be noticed one prescrip- 
tion, perhaps hitherto ‘untried, to prevent hydrophobia, by keeping 
open the wCMnd for six months. • . 

The professed and foifmcj. regulations for the conduct of affairs 
had commenced before his departure froinlilangalore, with the aid of 
his great innovator, Ze^n-uI-ab-u-Deen ; and embraced eit.her direct^ 
ly or incidentally every department the scienge of Government] 
Eegulations military, naval, commercial and fiscal, police, judicature! 
and ethics, were embraced by the cgde of this modern "Minos, and his 
reformation of the calendar, and of the system of weights, and 
nieasur^, was to clf^ss him with those piiilosophical statefgnen and 
sovereigns, of whose ujjeful labors the secretary had obtained some* 
obscure intelligence ; and it majT be convenient to premise regarding 
the whole^ that the Tuime of every object was? changed : of cycles,* 
years, and months, weights, measures, coii\s,. forts, *towns,* offices 
military and civil, the official designations •of ai! persons and things 
without one exception, f exhibiting a singular doincidence, at nearly 
one and the same time, and in distant and unconnected quarters of 
the globe, between the extrenids^of unbridled democracy, and uncon- 
trolled dffspatism^in a system of subversion, as sweeping*and indis- 
crimina^. as if the axiom .were familiarly established, that every thing 
ia wrong because it exists- • * 

A few words will suffice for. each subject, 'file elementary 
instructions for the infantry contained jji a code of military regw-, 
lationSy were* as well given as could be expected from Oj, person' 
copying ^Juropean systems, and unacquainted with the. elements 
of mathematical science: the invention of new words 4of com- 
mand, would have been a rational improvement, if the instruc- 
tions hadtthereby beea rendered more intelligible; but the. 
substitution of obsolete Persian]: for French or English, gave no 
facility in the instraction of officers and soldiers, who, speaking of 
them in mass, may be described* as utterly ignorant of the Persian 
l anguage. The directiong for miliary conduct have u v ery credit- 

* Kirkpateicks Tippoo’a Letters, p. 46^ . ' 

t Many of these regulations may be referiied to in the Appendix to 
Kirkpatrick’s Tippoo’s Letters ; and in* an anoilymoua publication fiained 
Britf&h India %nalyfed. * V . ^ t * 

t Zein-ul-ab-u-Deen never lost the nicxname of hi.s 

first word of cqmman^ in fhe macnuel exercise. 

VOL. II? 
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able allusion, (wiiliout* the name) to the means by which Sir Eyre 
Coote repeftteJly provisioned Vellore in the face of superior armies, 
and triumphant reference to the fate of Baillie and ifrathwaite, in 
the»mode/ prescribed of attackipg the Nazarenes ofA a pla*in ; but as 
general code of instruction, it is bolow mediocrity. The organiza- 
tion of companies, battalions, and brigades, was frequently varied, 
and was sometimes made "to include a body of cavalry, and to 
become a sort of Jegion, and at^ other timeu it change^i the pi\)por- 
tio»s of artillery to infantry. Perh{},ps none of these establishments 
could be conden^ped as extremely bad, nor could any be deemed 
entirely unobjectionable.* Previously to 1792, they wei;e all superior 
to anything then existing &mong*the native powers, with perhaps a 
doubtful exception in favor of Sindea s brigades. after^Virds so well 
ma tured : and the practical effect of thu.whple system of^his infantry 

( ras considerable expertness in the use of the musket, and a respect- 
ble degree of facility in tlie evolutions mor^t commonly required 
n serviced ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ip the cavaliy, ^ form*atioii of regiments never effectu- 

ally organized, his most remarkable change was the {tbolitioii of jthe 
marti nga le/ universal among the native powers,^ which he considered 
iTlus i^^structions as rendering the horse obqdient, but Qyamping 
*his powers. The efficiency of the English ca\;aliy, in the campaign 
of 1790, was the true motk^^e for piohibiting an equipment, to the 
absence of which he was willing exclusively to ascribe the supe- 
riority%’hich*he thus practically admitted. The general tendency 
Ipf the changes, effected in the whole of his military establishment, 
Ivas to increase and improve his infantry and artillery, at the expense 
jpf the cavalry. In the artillery practice in particular, the Sultaun 
affirms, that he had left his mastqrS the .Nazarenes at an infinite 
distance behind him, “ altliough, like the salaman^ir, th^y [)as.s their 
liv^s in fire.” There can be no qiiestion, that this chagg i in his 
military ' establishment was among* the causes of that superiority 
which he attained over his Indian adversaries, in the campaigns of 
1786-87; and there is as little doubt, that it became thd'most deci/led 
source ^of inleriority,‘in his contest with the English power. The 
observation is neither new in itself, nor singular in its aj^plication ; 
it may be traced in the history of every Indian power, which has 
prematurely opposed* Europeans with their own tactics; and it has 
« received \ts'most recent illustration, in the erroneous counsel and 
false measures ^f defence, suggested to t^e Persians, instead of read- 
ing to them, in the history of their ancestors, a better hope of 
security in the ^me description of troops, and the same system of 
warfare, which continued through the lapsf of ages, to foil or destroy 
the flower of the JlomantlegionsJ from Crassus to Julian. 

was ori^^nally placed by iSppoo under the board of 
trad^ The experience of two wars had 4hown tljpt it would always 
be at the naercy of an European eLemy ; and it seemed to have Ibeen 
chiefly considered as a protection to the trade against the system of 
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general piracy then practised along the wes^rn scores of India, up ‘ 
to the Persian gulf. The loss of a moiety of every resource in 1792, 
gave a new giuope and stimulus to invention ; and the ab^jurdity was 
not perceived of seeking to create a warlike fleet without a'^commer-f' 
cial navy,^ of*lioping, literally wtthout means, suddenly to rivaf. 
England jn that department of'war, which was represented to be^ 
the main^ource of her power, by the vakeel^ who accompcmied the 
hostjiges, and haji been^ specially iAstrijcted to study the English 
institutions. *This novel source of hope was not finally orgaiiized on 
paper till 1796, and can scarcely be (ieeme*(l to have had a practical 
existence. He began in 179S with orderii\g the construction 
h undr . ed a hipS .^ but in 1796, he sur^k to twenty ships of th^ line and 
twenty frigates ; or Lords of the Adiniralty, 

(Meer-e-Y^y) who were not expected to embark ; tfiirty 
BuhVy or Achnirals, of whbm ’twenty were • to be afloat, and ten at 
court for instruction — ^ school for seamanship wliich it is presumed 
a British Admiral would not entirely approve. A 7*^-gui:? ship had 
thirty 24-pounders, thirty 18-poundhrs, and^ 12 nines; a 16-gun 
frigate had tw(^nty 12-pounders, as many nines, and siiK 4-pounders ; 
the line-of-battle ships were ?2's and G2’s ; and the men for the forty 
ships ar6 stated at 10,520. To each ship were appointed 
cipaLofllfiers : the fii%t commanded the {dfip ; the second hafl charge^ 
of the guns, gunners, aSid ammunition ; the third; of tlie marines and* 
small arms ; the fourth, the working ana navigi^tion of tlie ship, the 
provisions* and stores; and the regulations descend^ to thi most 
minute particular, from the dock-yard to tlv3 ruipiing rigging ; from 
the scantlings of the timbers to the dinner of .the ci^)w. Without 
obtruding farther details on the general reader, professional men 
will probably be enabled^to determine the sources of his information. 
So far a% a landsman may presiftoo to conjecture, lie had. access to 
tolerably coTrect \uthorities in matters of mere detail, which in 
njany c^s he rendered fludicFOus by a pretended knowledge, and 
profound ignorance, of the objects to be regulated. 

, The commercial regulatiom were •founded oif the basis ofi 
making the sovereign, if not the sole, '\he thief inert)hant of hisl" 
dominion# ; but they underwent the most extraordinary revolutions.] 
On his accession, he seems to have considered all comniej’ce with 
Europeans, and particularly with the Eiiglisji as pregnant with 
danger in eyery direction.. Exports wer^ prohibited ov 
1st, because t^iey augmented to his^bwii .subjects the price of the 
article ; 2nd, because they would afford to his neighbours the means 
of secret intelligence ; and 3rd, because they would lift the veil of 
mystery which obscured the dimensions of his power. JmpQr!t&.wei:e 
probih ^d.* becansfi they would leisen th^j quantity of money, and 
thereby impoverish the country ; propositions* which may Indicate 
the extent of his attainments in p 9 litica] economy ; and suc| was 
the mean ^diilatidh by w^ich h^* was surrounded, that domestic 
manufactures of every kind were stated to be in consequerfee rapidly 
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‘ siiq>cassmg the f(^reig», and a turban of Burhanpoor would be 
exhibited and admired by the unani/nous attestation of all 
around hir(i, as the manufacture of Sheher Ganjaurn* The reader 
would (ttaw an erroneous inference, who should conffider these 
doctrines* regarding export and import as belon^ng to the level 
of defective knowledge by which' he was surrounded. It is not 
intended to try the opinions of any person from whom”he could 
receive counsel by the test ofs those p!rofound works wiiich^have 
instructed modern Europe /but at least his ^treasurer, Foornea, had a 
souhd practical conception of .the nfCre simple fundamental truths, 
connected with </he subject ; and seldom propounded erroneous 
opinions, excepting when immediate fiscal profit occasionally obscur- 
ed his views of prospective advantage. It was under the influence 
of this utter darkness in commercial and political ecoifomy, that in 
|l784t he ordered thb eradication of aU the pepper vines 'of the mari- 
time districts, and merely reserved those of ^nland growth to trade 
with the ii'ue believers from Arabia. ‘The increase of this article of 
commerce became*^ some yeai^s afterwards an object of particular 
solicitude, but- 1 could*' hot determine whether the,> prohibition of 
growing red pepper or chilli, was to Be considered as a commercial 
regulation to increase the growth of black pepper, or as a* medical 
regimen , *01 as a compound of both motives. It is a general opinion 
in the south of India, that the free use of red 'pepper has a tendency 
to ♦generate cutaneou^ eruptions, and the Sultaun ceitaiiily prevent- 
ed its entering bis harem for six months ; whether in thait period he 
did not find the lad^eli in^proved in the smoothness of their skin, or 
was influenced! by pther causes, he withdrew the, prohibitioii of 
cifiture about a year after it Jiad been promulgated. 

It was only from the personal reportjs of the vakeels who ac- 
companied the hostages to Madras, fiiat his attentwn was aalled to a 
proposition however strange, yet stated to be generally admitted 
amdng the most enlightened persons at M‘adras, that the ^wer ilgt 
jpnly of the English Company, but of the English King, was founded 
in a material* degree on commercial prosperity; and the Sultaun 
.devised an extensivec plaft for a similar increase of power ; still 
however pursuing the principles which he conceived to bew,sanction- 
ed by the example of the India cqpapany, of combining the charact- 
ers of nierchant and^ sovereign. In a long and labp^ 
eigjbt.septipus, with which tjie reader sliiS^ot be fatigued, he esta- 
‘ fihshed a foyal board of nine cojnmissioners of trade, with seventeen 
foreign, and thirty home factories in the several^ districts ; fiirnished 
|with extensive instructions for a profitable system of exports and 
^imports, by l§^id and by sea, and a strict theoretical control over the 
Srec^ipts and disbursements ; the monopolies however cbntinued to 
be numierous, and those V)f tobacco, sanded-wood, pepper, and the 
preciyus metals, were tKe most lucrative. « 

i One, however, of the sectibi^t of commerchfl , reflation is so 
Iperfectly ttnique that it ma*y afford entertainment. It professes to 
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be framed for the attractive purpose of ‘‘ uegulijitiiig commercial ’ 
deposits, or admitting the people at large to a •].)articipation in thJ - 
benefits to accrue from the trade of the country.” Everj] individuaf 
depositing^ sum not exceeding five hundred Kupees was '^declared 
entitled at the elid of the year to receive, with his principal, an 
increase of 50 per cent. 'For a deposit of from five hundred to five 
thousand,^ 25 per cent. Above five thousand, 1^ per cent, with liberty 
at all^timestand in all cl^sse^, to recf/ve on demand any part of the 
deposit together with the proportion of interest* up to the day. 
These variations of profit, in tlfe inverse ratio of the deposit, were 
probably intended to show his consideratioij for thb small capitalist, 
but a project for enticing his subjects into a swindling loan, was 
too glaring to be misunderstood, although covered with the thin 
cloak of religion in the following introductory paragraph. “ All 
praise and g?ory be to thf mftst^high God,wfho, breathing life into a 
handful of clay, befor^ inanimate, gave it the form of man ; and 
wlio has raised some chosen individuals to rank and povrer, riches 
and rule, in order that they might h-dminister to the feeble, the 
helpless, and the destitute, and promote t/ie* welfare <of the people. 
In pursuance of thiu duty, if is decreed, &c. &c.” At a very earlv 
period of his government, he had, in an ebullition of anger, extinf 
guished the business bf banker, and moifdpolized its dependent and 
most profitable, trade 6f money -jchanger.^ The circumstances have 
been related^ which in 1779, led to a balance of, twenty lacs, charged 
against thi« profession; and on Tippoo’s demanding, paynnent in 
1784?, the bankers assented to the gradual liquidation of the demand, 
on the condition that the revenues should pass throu^i their hands, 
according to the usual practice of Indian Governments : a direct 
refusal, and a threat to imprison them all, was deprecated by the 
intimatioii, that th^ business of the money-changer would^also be at 
a stand, in tBe evSit of their confinement. “ I can do without you 
both,” aifewered the SultafUn jn^a rage : he ordered the whole to*ba 
confined, and issued an ordinance, converting the trade of money -I 
changer and Ivroker, into a monopoly for the benefit of Governmentj 
furdishing coin for the purpose, from the'*treaiury, to servants paid 
by regiilfy; salaries. In the subsequent year, we find an intelligent 
person, named Raja Ram Chunder,]: reporting that the dealers kept 
aloof from transactions with the Government shops, that the 
expenses far exceejJ^ the profits, and that it was necossjiry either 
to abandon the -plan, or to enlarge it, so as to embrace!; not only * 
regular banking establishmdhts, but commercial spedblations neces- 
sary to their prosperity; to all which he could obtain no more 
satisfactory answer than the foflowing : “ There is i\o regulation 
issued by us, tliat does not^?03t us, in the framing of it, the delibelu- 
tion of five hundred year%— do as you are iordered. A part> of the 

* The word interest is no< employed^ usury being at variance wi Jh the 
preceJUts of the Koran' profit is the used^ ^ 

t Vol. i. pages 414 & 415. t Kirkpatrick’s Tippoo’s Letter, p. 129. 
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suggested plan ■\mis, hawever, gradually introduced, and the funds 
in the hands of th^ money-changers, were employed in advantageous 
loans. with all this parade of being the master of every detail, 
he was ^ignorant of the contents of his '' tosheck khan‘%” royal 
ware-house of tlje capital, to lihe extent Of sending to Poona, on 
the occasioii of a inartiage, for a femall quantity of gold ^cloths, of 
which a»ton at the leg-st, was found in store on the capt\ire of the 
capital. ^ ^ ^ * I « ^ « 

The regulations of revenue* professing like those^'for pecuniary 
deposits to be founded on a -tendet regard for the J)enefit of the 
people, contained^ little tjiat was new, except that the nomenclature 
and the ifistitutions of Chick Dap Raj and Hyder were promulgated 
as the adpirahle inventions of Tippoo Sultaun, ori the same 
principle that Spanish guns were found ornamented with the 
tiger stripe and inscriptions, pui*portirfg that the/ were cast 
|at Seringapatain., Among the real <hov^ties in the code of 
|revenue not /irie improvement can be discovered ; as specimens, 
may be adduced '‘an ^instruction to seize all Christians, and confis- 
cate their property ; ‘ and directions to individuals for rearing 
horses, absurd in themselves,* and ‘impracticable fjjom the ex- 
pence. There was indeed one novelty of a ludicrous description ; 
[^offices requiring an exact knowledge of accounts, and formerly filled 
hy Bramins or Hindoos, \yere ordered to bS executed by Moham- 
medans ; and when ^t was objected to many of the individuals that 
they ^uld liot even write, the Sultaun gravely replied, that they 
would learn. ^But in tha. midst of our disgust at his vices and follies, 
one inyiroyenient occurs not undeserving the modified, Onsideraiion 
o? western statesmen, who value the health or the morals of the people. 
|He began, at an early period, to restrict ^he numbers, and regulate 
:?the conduct of the shops, for the Sale of spirituous liquocs, and he 
ffinally and effectually abolished the whole, together with t\),e sale of 

i alH intoxicating substances, and dfestf-uction, as far he cou^d 
effect it, of the white poppy, and the*hemp plant, even in private 
^gardens. The large sacrifice of revenue involved in this prohibition 
was founded‘*on the unfortsd interpretation of a text of the Koran ; 
“ everything intoxicating is forbidden,'* and on tha£ fau^fj-tical zeal 
which is'deemed to cover, and fo,und to accompany so many devi- 
ations from moral rectitude. 

led 1pm to the extinction of Hindoo worship, 
and the cbnfiscaSS funds of t|ie temples were intended to compen- 
sate, and woulcl, if well administered, in S, great degree have balanced 
the tax on intoxicating substance^ : the measure commenced at an 
early period pf his reign, and the extinction was gradual, but in 1799, 
the two temples ^.withiq the fort of Serifigapatam, alone remained 
open throughout ther extent of his dominioais. 

pf his system qf tjie following extract from his official 

instructions may suffice. “ YouVpiust place splbs tferoughoui? the 
whole fort and town, in the bazars, and over the houses of the 
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prindpal officers, and thus gain intelligence person who 

goes to the dwelling of another, and of what people saw, &c. &:c.” 
All this Hy8er effectually did, and all this Tippoo Surtig.un only*' 
attempted* No»human being wai^ ever worse served, tor more' 
easily deceived. 

Of bis, talents for judicature, we must seek for examples, not 
in a general code to supersede the ajl-srifficiei.it Koran, but in those 
occasional edijts which may be thoiightih some di?gree to Vielong to 
the department of police. , • , 

F^w peinons filling public situations in the sopth of India, have 
escaped embarrassment from the feuds and audacious excesses of the 
right and foft-ha^^ and no person, •Euj-opean or native, so far 

as T T^ormed, has been able to trace with tl:>e slightest 
probability, the origin o^ th^se distinctions. The active leaders of 
each association bmong • to t?ie uutcaates \ the Parias being the 
cliampions of the rights and the Chuck lers. or work'ers’ m leather, of 
the left ; and the higher castes of aiitificers range i\*itli one or the 
other of these general divisions. -According ta the Sultaun, the right- 
hand enumerate eighteen castes in their party, and* the left-hand 
twelve in theirs. THe loss of lives in the contests arising from their 
public jyocessions, j\nd the contempt of^all authority, in forcibly 
shutting up the bazar;}, and arresting ftie progress of all business,* 
until the contested flags or distinctioi^ be put down by their 
opponents, are familiar occurrences ; and on cAie of t]|ese occasions 
applied his profound research, and <?xperiehce to 
trace,„^iha.-^<>r4gin,,of^- sects, atid tc? devise tfce means of 

To the Parias he had already given the new name of Sameree, 
Samaritans, because, as htJ affirmed, they and the ancient Samaritans, 
were equally distinguished by skill in magic. The Chucklers were 
the common Eersiai^ designation of th^ir chief .employ- 
iifbnt. In the language gf this country,*' he adds, '' they are 
called Yere Kei and JSwT Keiy that is right and left-Jhand, because 
these men being the grooms and foragerstof t^e horseiyen of Islam, 
may be considered as their right and left-hands, with reference to 
the impdltant services which they perform ; and such is the origin 
of the distinction, and of the namSs : they must accordingly'now, as 
in ancient times, continue obedient to the men* of Islaijp, and^serve 
no other masters.” Then*follow some fliles for monopoIiSing their • 
services, and for suppressing future* riots. The laws of Draco are 
compared with those which he established. The 
Yasa of Chengiz Khan may have been equally summary, and equally 
careless of human life ; buft history ^exhiViits no prior example,, of a 
code, perverting all possible purposes of ^{)uni^sliffieiit as public 
example, combining the tcri'ors of death w^th cold-blooded irony, 
filth^jT ridicule, wh^i obsceAe mutilation, the pranks of a monkey 
with the abonfinations of a monsW. « 

Of eighteen customs ov claims, seven liable to becouje the 
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grounds of contesT^were abolished, and the remainder were retained : 
but the Penalties, however characteristic, cannot J)e exhibited 
without^ veil * 

The* best ethical treatises ^of the Mohammedans, of Vhich the 
Sultaun's library contained a . rggpectable . collection, present 
beautiful abstracts of the doctrinea of the Gfreek’f’w schools, mixed 
with abundant darkness, from the metaphysics of tl^e’^east and 
the we«t, to obtcure the* infidelity which is too ^bvious to be 
mistaken, and too dangtrous^ to bn avowed To conjecture that 
Tippoo Sultaun ,coulc[ not read and understand these perform- 
ances, is. an inference fairly deducible from the general state of 
literature in the south. J 

But the following extract from the general regul/uions, afibrds 

C C ^ ^ 

* l.st. The Sameree and Chermdoz shall use no flag or standard on pain 
of the amputation of both hands. * «, 

2d. Umbreyas are prohibited to both the divisions of caste ; at si cuipiam 
adfuerint testes ejus *xs€cti in ore shio poeiendi sunt. 

3d. Tiie red turbart €r«head-dres.s is prohibited to both ; at si cuipiam 
adfmrit^ caput\imputandum^ et super podicem suumponendum est. 

4th. Neither are to wear shoes on pain of having their feet cut off. 

5th. They are both required to relinquish the figure of the kite, either on 
the staniiard, as formely, or ifi tiny other manner. ' 

6th. Military weapons are prohibited, from »the dagger to the firelock. 
The possession of any instriKnent besides the small cutting knife, the awl, 
and the siclde^and sudi others as may be given by Government, involves the 
forfeiture of botii hands. 

7th. The pike witli the^tinkling circular ornament, is specially forbidden 
under the sam^^ penalties \ and the whole of a strangely unconnected regula- 
tion, the order of whicli has only been observed in the seven prohibitions, is 
closed with the. folio wing sweeping clause; si quis mandata h<Bc violaverit^ 
palo in into venter e ivfosso, crimen suum Ixkt. « 

In another regulation we have tlfe following ex^ple of itncharitable 
barbarism ; persons born of slave-women and proCtituteS’ shall not be 
tavght to read or write ; if any one shrill instruct them, his toh^^e shall be 
cut out.’’^ “ If any person before or after rharriage, shall keep a prostitute‘or 
female slave, you shall, after ascertaining the fact, take the slave for govern- 
ment />» * » , 

t It has been affirnj^d, (In Le Sage’s Political Atlas and elsewhere, / that 
translations of the Greek poets and philosophers were lAade into Arabic : 
with regard to the former, f believe the supposition to be entirelj^erroneous ; 
the mytjiolo^, pervading almost every line of Greek poetry, is intolerable to 
the true believer. Tl^e Iliad and the Koran could not co-exist ; and this 
obvious Maoon rendered impossible the translation of a Greek poet into 
Arabic. If, in the age of Haroun-ul-Resfieed, Homer arfd Pindar had 
travelled as freely as Aristotle and* Euclid, Europe would have imported back 
from Arabia, an earlier and a larger portion of ci\ ilization and knowledge 
than she actually Received. In a Persian biographical collection, I have seen 
a life of Hom^r, in which he is stated to have held^the same estimation as a 
pdet- among the Greeks, as Amai^lkeis amoifg the Arabs, but not a line of 
quotation. * , ^ 

t The late Sir Barryj| Close, a man as extraordinary as he was estimable, 
whoistudied, and who mastered, the logic, tlv, ethics, and the metaphysics of 
Greece, through the medium of thd^rabic and PersiSn lai^guages, aoifght in 
vain amottg the literati of the^outh oi India, for a person who could read and 
nndetstand the Akhlak e Naseri. • » * 
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abundant evidence, that even his theological lore,t3?terived from the ' 
impure source of the Koran, furnished a master* f)rinciple of ethical 
science ; theiinversion of which formed the fixed basis fcf his own 
conduct. Falsehood is an offence of the highest natiir^, against 
both morality^ an3 religion. AccovdiAg to the books Slierm Wekaya, 
and Tareeck Velayet Ji^hA)rassaun\ &c., offences against the sovereign 
are of foijr descriptions ; and the punishment ordained for’ each of 
them, is mentioned in tl^ese’ books, f God has also pronouqced his 
curse against^ liars : — so heinous a vice^ is faisekoody that jxll 
the other vice^07i earth are proHaced*by then details the 

punishment of the four-fold offences against the sovereign ; which, 
in other passages, are described by the ^abbreviated terms of the 
offences of the hands, f-he tongue, the eyes, and tlie ears, Tlie two 
first are obvibus ; and the two second relate to the crime of con- 
cealing anything injurious, which is seer? 'or heard. To render 
more sacred the injun^jtiorus to an honest discharge of public duty, 
the principal public officers,* civil and military, vjere ’annually 
assembled from all parts of the cjc/untiy, and each*made oath on the 
Koran, that he had not in the preceding,* and would not in the 
current year, defraud, the Government, or suffer it to be defrauded ; 
and had observed, and would maintain fidelity to the sovereign in 
every re.?poct. 'fhe Mysooreans observe,^ lhat every sort oPpeciila- . 
tion was increased by the cover of th^se oaths ; and that when 
subsequently, not content with the oaths of the great officers, 
he exacted* them from every individual in the rauks-of tlie*army, 
and the lowest civil offices of the Governnuent ; ihe li^st of plunder 
became unbridled and unlimited. A person of » strict veracity who 
was present at the examination of au account furnished by a 
Mohammedan officer, in which the frauds were too obvious to be 
concealed,*related,^hat tlie minister, Meer Sadik, could* not help 
noticing it t5 the Sultaun. In the idiom of the language, when a 
man ba^mbczzled publicf money, he is said to have*6a^6n. rf. l\e 
Sultaun paused, and meditated for some time. “ Ho is a Mussul- 
man,” he gravgly replied, “ and pronounces the hismilfa* before his 
mea!: if revenue be diminished, the plaise»of God fe increased.” 
Whether^ is particular peculation really remained unpunisfiled, my 
informant could not positively gay; but the extraordinary and 
notorious facilities for abuses of every de8cripj:»ion, were too well 
understood by the rapacious and unprpicipled, and oflljj silently , 
deplored by few honomble and uno];)truding indivic^uals.* 

The code of regulations Vas ordered to be studied night and day| 

It fvas declared to contain “ all ^ rules necessary ^o be observed,’! 
I>ut “if any case should occur not provided for, and requiring 
reference to the resplendenff presence^such reference^ was to be made.^ 
An anecdote on this subject enlivened general conversation for 
many years afterwards. A^ husbandman caifle out of breath tIJ tell 

* TSismilla, Hh the name of God, thVcommtnccraent, and often^he whole, 
of the grace before eating.*’^ ^ • 

VOL. ’ 
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the aumil* at K^»unkafiliully, that a large field of ^lugar-cane was on 
tire. “ Fetch me t^lio book of regulations ; positively I can recollect 
nothing ^’rtoiit a fire in a field of sugar-cane.” I wilKvell yon what 
to do, if cl may he })ermitted, said the astonished Jiiusbavdmaii, and 
with great volubility talked of the village drniii summoning every 
man, woman and child, with eacli a pot of water. The book of 
regulations tells me what t6 do,” said the aumil, ‘‘ the case is unpro- 
vided for, and mpst be reports and refeisred.” .In the^mean?vhile, 
th^, field was destroyed, and the report was made.* Rumour was 
more expeditious tliA the letter, arid every one was §;ill of jest and 
expectation. The SultMn heard the despatch with a vacant stare, 
which sometimes preceded a laugh, and son^etimes a wise reflection. 
The courfiers misinterpreted the look, and a competi^n ensued of 
wit and epigram, at the expense of th^e unhappy aumfi. The royal 
stare continued for a tilde, and therf drop^d into the ‘philosophical 
preparative. The man,” said the^ Shltaun, '' is a good and an 
obedient* servant ; prepare ipstantly an edict to be added to the 
regulations prescribing^ what is to be done in the event of fire in 
sugar-fields.”* ^ • 

^The royal state and title liad been assufned in 1786, and the 
throne found in Seringapatant at the capture (jf the place, '^’^as order- 
ed at the same time to be constructed. In 17§9, the period at which 
his power and arrogance Aiay be deemed to have reached their sum- 
mit, preparations hrfd been made for the public solemnity of ascend- 
ing it! but the ‘events of that year interfered with the projected 
festivities, aiid thfi SuliSaun never sat upon his throne. The circum- 
Sstances attending his being named Xippoo, and the meaning of that 
fword (tiger), in the Canarese lan^age, have been stated rt the 
Woption of the tiger stripe in the jiniforin of the infantr}’, and as a 
distincti’s^e ornament in the palaces, in casting jfuns, sjud" on all the 
iivsignia of royalty, was founded on this^ name. Royal tigers were 
chained in the court of entrance of the palace, and the construction 
of the throne^ was made to conform to the same terrific emblem. A 
tiger, rather exceeding thf. full size, of pure gold, and Veil fashipned, 
the eyes and teeth ^6f appropriate stones, was the, support of the 
throne ;.and from a richly ornamented canopy, was suspsiided over 
the throne a fluttering hitmma, formed of beautiful precious stones, 
in conformity to the poetical fancy, that the head on which its 
shadow falls is destined to be encircled with a crown, c One branch 
of the national festivity was to hav|^ been the solemnization of 
12,000 marriages on one and the same day, and a separate code wa^ 
prepared about #the same period fc«* regulating domestic manners and 
mo^ls ; anfong the minutiae of which oge of the secretaries aefeured 
me tljat he saw a dc^ft in the Sultaun’s hand-writing to the 
firtllr^TviTifr effect : “ ‘!f!he faithful ^ fvrt ^iniTviol AH 


following 


shall* 

— l- 


dine on animal food on 


* Au\2iil, coWetor of revenue * 
+ Appendix to chj^pter Ip, 
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Thursday* * * § eveniag, and on no other day 6( thuf»«week On the; 
same evening and on no other uxores suaa mnpMxw tenere licet. 

In the MC^stern world a reformation of th. ealatdariii uniform -< 
ly associated wi^h ideas of profound scientific attainment. Th^ 
era of all Mohammedan nations 'commences with the Hejira 
(the flight of Mahoinmed from Mecca to Medina), but this^ 
like all other names was to be changed; and, the Sultaun ’adopted 
the term Thowloodj the tylrtli, of course »signifying regenerq^tion, or 
being born'aifew; a figure of speech amqpg Hindoos, originating 
in the metempsychosis, and of ordinary and femiliar application ;f 
but I do not recollect tracing it in any other* instance among 
Mohammedank The Afowlood is placed tfbout thirteen years before 
the 'S^hich brings it close to the commencement pf Moham- 

med's mission at the age of §)rty ; and the new calendar consisted 
in the simple adoption of the Hindoo oycte* of sixty years, and the 
substitution of their yiJar, 

an embolismal month at stated periods, to make it correspond with 
the solar reckoning, for the ordinary funar of the Mohamme- 
dans, which mjiffkes the boggjiiing of every successive* year recede 
eleven days,J and thus make the found of all the seasons. The 
reader wjio desires to investigate the Indian cycle of sixty years, 
may consult the second volume of the* 'Asiatic Researches ; each , 
year in the cycle has^ its appropriate rjMiie, and new ones being 
indispensable, the Sultaun fabricated them fromi the scheme usually 
named Abjhd, the fiist word of an arbitrary vjerse, fo» settlij^g the 
numerical powers of the letters of tlie alphabet, And i^ general use 
in epitaphs and inscriptions This w<is adopted; ordered, and circu- 
lated in 1786, and the very next year he discovered, that it would 
be an improvement, to adppt another and more simple scheme, by 
which the^ojver o.^each letter depends on its place in the alphabet ; 
and the ^w edict was issued in 1787. The numerical letters com- 
posing the name of each yeai^ being added together* indicated the 
place§ of that year in the cycle ; and the new names of the months 
were merely ordered so, that the first letter of each shbuld show its 
place in. the year, as in the alphabet, -the Wei re first letters of the 

* Which they call Friday evening^ night not belonging, a& with us, 
to the preceding, but the ensuing day. ' 

t A fine bramin boy of about sixteen, a singer a mendicant, made 
some ingefiiousiimprovisatores,aand asked aims* “It is a pity,^^ Isfiid, that < 
so fine a boy should beg, come with me, and I will make a^oldier of you.’' 
That, to be sure, (said he,) would be a transmigration.” 

t For the purpose of a^usting the odd hours and minutes exceeding 354 
in the lunar year, amounting in 30 ySars to eleven days, the Mohammedans 
intercalate one day in the 2d,^5th, 7th, 10th, &c. years, adding it to the last 
month of the year Zihlhedjeh ; and the rfonths h^ing alternately of^29 and 
30 days, this last month has in«the intercalary yeafs, 80 flays, andin the others 
89 days! , * S 

§ yhe letters, foi» example of tl^e yehr Shadab, are 8h=40. a=l. d=8. 
and b=2. tbtal 62 ; which ahows^that Sii,adah is the 52nd y^ar of the 
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alphabet, beiug’^^e inltwls of the new names of the twelve months ; 
but it was a eonsit^ie ration, which his avocations and studies do not 
seem to^utve brought under review, that all chronoiogy is set at 
<lefiarice,c.by l eckoning from a particular date or e^a, oneipart of the 
series in lunar years, and the remainder, by the solar account. 

Before dismissing the subject of the ealendar, it« may be 
interesting to observe, that the absurdity of an ambulatory 
year, malSng th|^ round 0<f the seasons, was the. exclusive werk ol 
Mohammed. Before his, time, the Arabs, like the ancient Greeks, the 
Jews, Hindoos, a^d Chinese, llad their embolismal manths to recon- 
cile the lunar with the «solar year. But of the lunar months, four 
were held sacred, to thp dfegree af declaring yvar waged within them 
to be impious. Mohammed* promulgated a particular revelation, 
enjoining his followers to attack theij* enemies in all the months. 
His enemies, it would se*em, had m&de their embolisms convenient 
to their own, and injurious to his dperaAions, perhaps because 
unexpectfed : H was accordingly declared, by a pretended revela- 
tion, that the numb^^of months with God is twelve months,” and 
“ the transferling of a sacred m<mth tp another motdh, is an additi- 
onal infidelity.” Whether Sale ^be correct or otherwise, -f- in ascribing 
to Prideaux and Golius ap error, in »supposing^this passage to relate 
tiO the embolismal month,* he admits that this mode of correcting 
the calendar, was practised by the ancient Arabs, and was pro- 
hibited by Mohammad, by the innovation which limited the number 
to twflve lunar months in one year, and thus subverteti the order 
of nature, '{he Moharfimedans of India necessarily refer to the 
solar year in theii’* accounts of revenue, and other transactions, 
which depend on the unalterable order of tlie seasons, but to the 
lunar year of 3o 4 days, in their reb^ious .festivals, chronology, and 
militaiy sCnnals. Tlie Sultaun held a consultati(|in of ^^oiiammedan 
priests (which I have not been able farther to trace) to ^/itermine 
the true date oT the Hejira, and prbbably of the mission of Mohajn- 
med ; but when in addition to the incomparable invention” of 
seventy-two new names,* which constituted the amount of ^ real 
novelty, we *find him^ adopting a reckoning, as the xjniversal stand- 
ard of aU transactions, in direct opposition to the positive, injunc- 
tions of the Koran, it will be difficult to abstain from combining 
the new doctrine of a new birth, with those impious pretensions, 
which hq darkly but systematically encouraged, to thf pi'ospect of 
a new revelaiion, of which he was J^imself to b^ the immediate 
author or minister. « ' 

Such is the whole amount of novelty contained in the 
reformation ' of the calendar. The new system, of weights and 
i^ea^ufes, although the reverse of improvement, is yet connected 
with some circumstances in the system previously established, 
which are not entirely de.stitute of interest. A fixed standard in 

f — — j ^ 

^ Kdlan. chapter 9. , 

t Sale, Preliminary Disquisition, 198-99. ^ • 

I » 
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nature, to which otlier' standards might be pra^dtically referred, has 
been the desideratum of every^ people, however imperfectly pur- 
sued ; and^ previously to the establishment of better juinciples of 
science, ^he mf^it of these standards ought to be compared rather 
with each other, than, with those subsequently discovered. It is 
obvious, that a fixed standai;d, either of weight, capacity, or linear 
measure, affords very simple and j reciprocal means of keeping the 
otlmrs eqlially invariable. TJh^g^JSj^t alfd the on?>y scientific standardi 
has been adopted by the Frepch Government,* in assuming a& theirl 
unit of linsar measure the ten millionth part qf a quadrant of the^ 
meridian ; and yet this measure, assumed in 1793 as invariable, and 
deemed to be perfect in geneml estimation, has been found on 
subsequeni^ investigation to be full of absurdities* and defects. It 
has been ascertained ^hat» two portions^ of any one meridian on 
different sides of the ec^uatbr, are neiftier similar nor equal; and 
that the true measuiement of a given portion of such an arc, in any 
one place, so far from having been practically. cffvJcteJ, has termi- 
nated in a diversity of results. * ’ 

An atteifipt has been made in England, to deduce the measures 
of length, capacity, and weight, from the measure of tipie. A^ 
penduluni, vibrnt^ing seconds under, given condition^ of tem- 
perature and localijiy, gave the linear measure derived from tins 
invariable standard ; and thfe measures of weight and capacity 
were deduced by means equally beautifill and simple. A bill 
for the establishment of these standards passed the’House of Com- 
mons, and was thrown out by the Lords, 'on sftjcourt of a variety of 
acknowledged errors in detail, and of imperfections stated to require 
a more mature revision. This enlightened age cannot be much longer 
disgraced by a system, if siyuh it may be called, of weights and 
measure vhichiias already received its universal condebination. A 
reforawbtion of principle^ does not necessarily involve the subversion, 
•but rather the regulation (tf existing practice: and as the proposed 
principle is more sound in theory^ and more simple in application 
tljan the plgfusible scheme of our neigh};)ours, it seenrs probable that 
we shall alsy3 avoid the serious practical ^inconveniencei, of their 
visioaiify systems. Tlie French revolutionists held it as. a principle, 
that everything luas to he destroyed, became everything to he 
renewed. We might hope to approach nearer to a suitable English 
principle, in affirming, that everything is to he preser^led, because 
everything to be improyed. » * 

Unfortunately however, the English weights and measures 
remain in a state little if at albsuperior to the system of Bengal, as 
explained in the 6th volyme of the Asiatic Researched. This ,systemV 
of northern India like that of England employs one particjular kindf 
of grain, to determine tfie standard of wei^t, and another Ap regu-| 
late linear measure ; and «of course cleaves both to fluctuate with the| 

* Article on weights and measures, fh the I7th number df the British 
Review ascribed to Docter Gregory, * 
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quality of the graffl^ according to the season, and the soil. My atten- 
tion has but very recently been drawn to the material difference 
between tlyis System of the north o^ India, and that whihh prevails 
in Mysoortj and as 1 must trust exclusively to nj^morye for the 
imperfect account of the latter which I am able to present, it shall 
be accompanied by such circumstances as may««atisfy the English 
reader thai my recollection is hot^materially wrong ; and may enable 
the Indian observer to furnish the public with a. more* accurate 
description. ^ * 

A question to large pecuniary amount, dependingcon a differ- 
ence in the pleasures of capacity, was at issue between persons under 
the jurisdiction of the Gaverfiment»of Mysoor, and others under that 
of the East cindia Company at Seringapatam ; after soi^e previous 
communication, the magistrate* of tha.t pjace was so good as to meet 
me at the residency for its^adjustment'; and ‘the minister (Poornea) 
was requested to be present. The parties h-ttended with their docu- 
ments and 'evidencQ ; and the |irst documents on which the parties 
were reciprocally agreed, ,vy ere the texts of the Puranas, which deter- 
mine the mode 6f ascertaining the measure of capacity^ through the 
medium of the standard of weight, and these texts were read and 
collated. JEach party brought samples of nine different kipds of 
grain, sound and well-dried and it was explained, that from the 
history of their culture, they were necessarily the produce of every 
variety of soil, and requiring various degrees of moisture or drought ; 
that evefy variety of season favorable to one would be unfavorable 
to some other ; A\nd that sfjecimens from any one year must neces- 
sarily compensate each‘ other, and thus make the average of any one 
year, equal to the average of any other year ; this being premised, 
one grain of each kind was deposited ‘in a .very delicate scale, and 
the sum of the nine formed the unit of weight. Thquexpepnfent was 
verified three or four times, by taking again one grain from £^.ch of 
the nine differenflteaps, and there was not the slightest perceptible^ 
inclination of the balance. These units, increased in the regulated 
ratio, were then compared yith the established weights (which are 
uniformly the ''current *coins,) and carefully verified;^ and as tfie 
result of the whole, a vessel containing a certain weight these 
nine kindy of grain, carefully counted, equalized, and well mixed, to 
fix the specific gravity, was the standard measure of capacity, by 
which the • cause was determined. The ease did not i.require a 
reference to the measure of length, and I /Jo not recollect (although 
I than knew) the manner in which it was deduced. These details 
will, I trust, not appear tiresome, if, as I am disposed to believe, they 
describe a nearer approach to an invariable standard in nature, than 
was anywhere in practice, before tSie present French system. 

The Sultaun simply /iestroyedf these c&ances of average accu- 



t The aftcient system was re<aored 9n the re-establishmenC of the Hindu 
dynasty. * 
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racy, by referring bis standard of weight W poppy* grains, accommo- 
dated to the old weights in everything but in 'name, as is evident 
from his nteking one of his established weights poppy grains. 
The me^ure of capacity, as before, was deduced from i^the actual 
coins, but without any allusion t<5 the nine kinds of grain which 
were tg regulate yie ‘specific ’gravity. The standard measure of 
length fixed at twenty-fohr thmmks' breadth , — because there ara 
Hveihty-fmir letters in tfte confession of faith ; apd the brpadth of a 
thumb was Hscertained by a certain nuin^ber of grains of fine rice of 
a certain \^eight, or another humber and weight of coarse rice, or 
another of wheat ; and this, with a new name for every object, con- 
stituted the’ extent of his retrogrgtde march, in this most important 
branch of ^blic regulation. * ^ 

A few%xample.s and incidents, selected from a large variety of 
the “ incoftiparable inventions,” on which* this strange being sought 
to found his fame as legislator and reformer, have been presented 
with the exclusive view of unfoldii^ a character, .inexplicable by 
any other means : not, howevet, without ^apprehension, that a res- 
pectable portion of readers may deem the* selectiorz too abundant, 
while another may -.wish for more ‘ample details. 

The digression from which we return, may obviate interrup- 
tions to our future narrative, but cantiot exclude the farther illus- 
trations of character: with which its progress is inseparably mixed : 
and in describing the events of the remaining seven years, it may 
farther cctotribute to perspicuity, if we endeavour to.separfpte, as far 
as the subjects shall admit, the measures ^of internal p administration, 
from those of exterior policy. 

The year 1792 was not suffered to elapse without commencing 
a work intended to secijre the capital from the imminent peril which 
it had uccently escaped. The* faces of the fort towards the island ^ 
were ^reaSy defended by a double line of works. A single line had 
J3een deemed sufficient fdr the^orthern face, and* a small ’ portihn of 
*the western works, washed and defended by the river. But the 
demonstrations made on both these points, and tlfe extraordinary 
saibrifices to which the Sultaun had subufitbed) evinced* his conviction, 
that bjj^h wefe vulnerable in a dangerous degree. The work now order- 
ed was a second line of rampart .and ditch, immediately wjthin, and 
parallel to the existing single line ; together \vith the improvement 
and (^mpletion ‘of the^^tone glacis towards the ri^er; and if no 
other evidence existed r^arding tis ignorance of ^ the principles of 
fortification, and of stupia obstinacy in disdaining the instruction 
which some of his t'rench officefs must ha ve been^ capable of impart- 
ing, it would be found in the continuance, of all the original defects 
in the outline of the exterior works.* ^ , ‘ 

* The well'Constructetf bastion at the we|tern angle, erectechon the 
rampart, and within the e^tterior ling, the remedy of some of toe worst 
defects of original (Ibnstruction by finishing “ en cremaille*^ some of the faces 
of his towers, and even portions of tte cov^ed way ; and the cdhstruction of 
very good redoubts, show^ rather a comprehension of mechanical advantage 
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The corps of^pioneers, maintained at a larg^ expense by Hyder 
for military purposes in war, and useful labors in peace, had been 
suffered, by negligence and abuse, to be reduced, at the capital, to a 
number ndt exceeding one thousand, and an edict was n^w issued 
for collectmg twenty thousand men, including mas6ns, simply by a 
circular order, to seize certain descriptions of m§n, and their families, 
and to settle them at Seringapatam until the works should *be com- 
pleted. When collected, tbpy were divided into eighty aompa:gies, 
of two hundred a^d fifty men each, with omcers and accountants ; 
and R guard of peons to each e®mpaify, to keep them to^ their work. 
The guards coul(f not keep perpetual watch over 20,600 persons ; 
the desertions were incessant, and the vacancies as constantly sup- 
plied by forcible seizures in the districts, until husbandmen and 
respectable inhabitants were included in the requisitic^l. A bribe 
to the officer and accounta».t at the works, could always 'procure for 
any person to be retu rned dead, and this .was ^converted into a new 
source of corrujjtion, im which the asoph?^ (civil governors of districts) 
soon participated : 'after purchiksing this repqrt, and returning to 
their homes, it«was necSSsary to repeat the bribe to. the asoph, to 
prevent being sent back ; a result which would .probably verify the 
report of decuJ!^, from mental and bodily misery ; and the manuscript 
from which J take this sta^.tment, goes on to 'observe, tha^c “ this 
state of things continued to the end^ without any other effect, than 
the desolation of the^ country, no part of the works having ever 
been complete^.’' « 

During tlm latij Vai\niany of the ancient Poligars had been 
restored to their possessions by the confederates, and some had risen 
and wrested their former strongholds from the garrisons appointed 
iby the Sultaun for their defence. Among^the latter number was 
jOqchingy, strong hill-fort, situated about*' twelve or tift^n miles 
to tli6 north-east of Hurryhur ; and at the conclusitn of the Avar the 
entlmsiasm of its ancient possessors induced them to resist th^^Yorces 
of the Sultaun ; a strong detachment under one of his best officers',' 
Seyed GhofFar, suffered a severe repulse early in 1793. , Kummer-u- 
Deen, who was seldomc. employed, excepting in cases of difficulty, 
was detached with a considerable force in the month df March, and 
on his report a farther reinforcement, under Khan JehanTthan,* 

than the slightest approach to scientific principles, and these slight iiaprove- 
iTI^nts were ^er\ved from the French. ^ f 

♦ The vicissitudes experienced personally and in his connections^ by this 
brave, able, and mteresting man, strongly ifi'ustrate the character of the 
Sultaun’s oppressions. He was born a bramin, and wks at the age of seven- 
teen a writer in the service of Sheickh Ay^z at Bednore, when it surrendered 
to General Matthews. On the recapture of tljat place by Tippoo, every 
person was sought who hgd been ift any respect useful to the fugitive, and 
this youth was forcibly coni erted ta Isl&m, t^id highly instructed in its 
doctrin/^3. He was soon distinguished as a soldier, and invested with high 
command. In 1799, he fell, desperatnaly wounddd, in attempting to clear the 
breach and i;gpel the assault at Se^ingapat^m. He recovered, and was appointed 
to the (jomraand of the Rajahs infantry, and witnessing the opening of the 
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joined him in April : the defence was prolonged groat obstinacy 
and valour for three months, when the place was carried by two 
separate and%imultaneous assaults ; that under the last-n^imed officer 
having al^ne succeeded. Kumpaer-u-Deen, without any^previous 
intimation (and ^hat alone illustrates the general state of feeling,) 
ordered l\ve handson^e hoys from among the prisoners as a present 
to the Sultaun, to be prepared for the future^ services of the harem, 
and wrote ^lim a 9ompliipentary letter o^ the occasion. Tippoo was 
delighted with the hint, and instantly ordered theVhole gatrison to 

temples, on tl*e restoration of the Hindoo government, made advances 
through the minister to be re-admitted to his rauic and caste, as a.bramin, A 
select conclave of Gooroos, assented to ^he measure, with certain reservation.^ 
to mark a distmetion between him and those who had incurred no lapse from 
tlieir original ^rity ; but the Khan would have all or none. “ 1* prefer,” said 
iie (in convemng with me/on “tlvi subject) “4he faith of my ancestors, but 
the fellows wanted to shut Uf; my present road to a better world, and would 
not fairly open the other.* I beIie\KJ that I shall not miss rny way, it 1 pmform 
my duties in this world according, to anv of the revelaticgis by which the 
Almighty has deigned to manifest his*will to the varjoutf classes of mankind ; 
and i feel myself.more respectable with the fullTIrivileges of a Mussulman, 
than 1 should as a half-outcaste braining’ Before his forcible conversion he 
was betrothed, or married in the usual form, and the lady, on arriving at tlie 
proper age, sent a message intimating that ijotwitlistanding his change of 
religion, and marriage with a Mohammedan ^ady, although she cdhld not bo 
liisbramin wife, she ccftild not bij the wife of another, and deemed herscir 
bound to regulate her future life according^ to his commands. After some 
farther mesfgigcs, she determined to receive his own* immediate protection ; 
a separate quarter of the house was allotted for her. exclusive use ; Vhen he 
visited her it was in tlie braminical costume ; aiM he presented himself to his 
Mohammedan wife as a true Mussulman. Before I knew him he had married 
a Mohammedan daughter to a Mussulman, forcibly converted like hini-self ; 
a Hindoo of tl)e military caste, lysir apparent to the ancient chieftainship of 
Keuchingoad on the Toouibuddra, ^captured when a boy on the fall of the 
place. OiT tills occasion, his widowed mother had escaped in>o the woods, 
and, coM^ary to the habits of her caste, placed licrself at the head ot the 
a^icient followers of her housd, and oontinued during the rqnvjinder gf Tijiaioo’s 
reign, to lead the sort of life which had been described in the case of the Kaja 
of Coorg. She naid me a visit in 1808, and among other adventures related 
the* following Tippoo’s aumil, who polluted the mansion of my lost 
husband and sjpn, wanted iron, and determined supply Itimsclf from the 
rut^' (a^,t«pleof carved wood fixed on wheels, drawn in procession Tin public 
occasions, and requiring many thousand persons to effect its movement.) 
‘‘ It was too much trouble to tj^e it *to pieces, and the wretch burned it in 
the square of the great temp* for sake of the iron. On hearing of this 
abominffionyi I secretly collected my men, I entered the toi^i jby night, I 
seized him and tied him to a stake, and (Jiursting into tears, and an agony of 
exultation) I burned the monster on the spot where he had wantonly insulted 
and consumed the saerM emblems of my religion.” It was on the occasion of 
the marriage of the Khan’s own son, that this lady and •his connections and 
relations, of various castse, prevented by the tyranny of their late ruler J^rom 
the comforts of their customary domestic intercmirse, nevertheless assembled 
for the celebration of the •nuptials. Particular ciays were set hpart for 
braminical festivals, condficted by brainins, others for the khettri^s, (the 
famijy of his son-in-iaw,) others for Mqhftmmedans ; and he was anxious, if I 
had not dissuaded him, to incur the Wpense^of a great public di|p)er for the 
^nglish^ who certainly did^ not stand lowest in his estimation, 
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be treated in ii^e saute luauuer, a command which was actually 
obeyed.* “ • 

The Sultaun had discovered, that among the «exainples of 
laxity i/i the execution of old regulations, while his^mind Avas 
labsorbocl in the invention of* new, a very smaW ])ortion indeed 
fof the families of his officeiH had ‘ resided in ^the fort, a fact which 
?vvould probably never have wiaclicd his knowledge, if .desertions 
Ijad not extended to offipers^ as well as^ men ; and the rei^nedy 
vvhicJi he adopted is truly characteristic. The bufldings within 
|thef fort were divided into ten wards, uiie of whicl,» was allotted 
|to the bramins lilling public offices, and the rest to the different 
iofficers, civil and militaiy^i and ft price in proportion 'to its dimen- 
sion was fixed on eacli house ; not to be paid to the proprietor, for 
his rights* merged in the higher exigencies of the ^ate, were too 
unimportant to he considered, bututA the Sultaun himself, and it 
was accordingly stopped by instalments frqm the pay of the pur- 
chaser ; tlie true pi-oprietor being ordered to shift for himself out- 
side. This arrangement comineneed in the early part of 1793 ; but 
in the subsequGint yeafS of pecuniary pressure, he was so shameless 
as, under tlie pretext of allottring dwellings , more suitable to the 
rank and dignity of the individuals, to exact the full* price of the 
new dwelling, and to r(^s»nme tlie former without comjfensation. 
' By a perfectly new disco vf'ry in fiijauce, he Hius effected a perpetu- 
ally renewable eirclq of sale, by whicdi, although the property seem- 
ed to change^ masters, the consideration-money always •returned to 
one and the same Ijahd. i Some few officers did actually bring their 
families, but the greater portion merely went through the exterior 
forms, a deception which* iu Hyder s reign, would have been imprac- 
ticable. The asophs, or civil governors, of districts, were most 
anxiously /included in the arraDgen^3nt, ancl messengers w«sre repeat- 
edly sent to expedite the journey of their families from'the districts. 
TT>5 messengers were bribed ; Meer^Se^dik (the minister) was propi- 
tiated, a marriage in the family occasioned a delay, the ladies were 
sick, or pregn-ant, or confined, or dead ; one or twQ introduced a 
fictitious harem of sjave ^girls, but not one sent a wife or a child. 

The payment of the instalments due to the colifec^pfates was 
^protracted by the attempt to pay off the English with more than 
?the stipTilated pron^titude, and to le^e the accounts of the other 
confederates to future adjustment ; but Lord Cornwallis had, provid- 
*ed in the most honorable and effectual manner a^inst these 
designs, by ordering that no payment slfould be accepted by his own 
nation, until official accounts had arrived of Ihe actual receipt of 
the correspondidg instalment by *the other confederates ; and this 
abcfi'tive project had no other* consequenc e than prolong in g th e 

* T^ribus memhris *exci8U, i. e., penitus emctkculati^ ui mos eii alicubi apjud 
Mohdnmeianos Indices. Tns adults all died : I have seen and conversed with 
some of the younger survivors. Oh^, not from Oochingy, blit from (Joor^ 
personated the Sultann’s eldest son, wter the capture of S^ingapatam, and 
attempted an insurrection in Canara. . ^ 

I , * 4 
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detention of the hostages until March lj>4. their approach, * 
accompanied hy Captain Doveton, the officer whr^had been officially 
appointed toPreceive them, and pay the proper attentions* on behalf 
of the English Government, the Sultan n proposed as a written ques- 
tion for deliberation, whether he should or should not a'&init this 
Englishm|tn to his presence. Th^ counsellors to whom the question 
was referred represented that* the pfusal ^o receive him might 
excite sus^cion, .that Jie might be a^nused with professions of 
friendship, while whatever is in the heart may nevertheless remain 
there the fjultaun accordingly left the* capital and moved Co a 
plain in the neighbourhood of Yoosuf-Abad (Debnhully),* where 
the hostages 'were formally resto^;ed. On entering their father’s 
tent of audience, accompanied by Captain Doveton, they approached 
with every demonstration of awe, and when close to tlie musnud, 
placed theij^ heads on their father’s feet^, the Sultaun perfectly 
silent, and apparently unmoved, touched their necks with his 
hands ; they arose, and he pointed to their seats, anc^ on*receiving 
Captain Doveton’s obeisance, pqmted* to his seat*near to the host- 
ages. In a very courteous reception, he supported with consider- 
able exterior dignity ,all that related to the intercourse of form, and 
afterwards entered with great ease and fluency into the topics of 
the day : the French* revolution, the corrfSderacy against thft nation , 
which, although formerly pretty, equally patched by England alone, 
seemed to make head against all Europe ; the embassy of Lord 
Macartney •to China, with his incredulity at its being limited to 
commercial objects; his Lordship’s formeir duel wif^ one of his 
council, and other topics of a general nature, were the chief subjects 
of conversation. In some subsequent interviews he went the full 
length of declaring that he deemed Lord Cornwallis his best friend ; 

“ that he would be governed by* his advice to forget the ^ast,” and 
cultiva^g the friendship of the English nation as the primary objec^t 
o^ his policy ; and havirig thus gone through tho requisite forms, 
and literally followed the advice of his counsellors, he gave Captain 
Doveton his audience of leave, and returned by a circuitous route 
to Seringapatam. • • • 

Dnjpixig the period of about ten days that he had been dheamp- 
ed at Deonhully, an incident occurred, which was raised info import- 
ance, and attended with consequences more serious than would 
otherwise h|,ve ensued, ffom the Sult^un’s r^e at an indignity ^ 
offered to his authority, in the presence of his enemies, who in fact * 
were not sufficiently^ apprised of the circumstances to receive any 
such impression. ^ \ 

The Koran teaches as one or the signs of the ti mes which are 

* One of the new names of placed, “the Jown of Yoosuf,’*— -Joseph. 
Flattery and vanity left nothing untouched : Ueinhuliy was the place nf the 
Sultaua’s birth. He was the most beautiful of human beings in his time, as 
Josepjji had been the most Rvely pf . slhtiquity. Yoosuf and Zuleikha, 
(Potiphar-’s wifd^) are the hackneyed* hero and heroine of mah>beautiful 
poems, filled with Joseph’s jrresistible beauty and Zuleikha’s unhappy passion. 
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immediately to-qjrecode the end of the world, the appearance of 
an Imaum — Mehtdee* who will govern the world for forty years ; 
that Khyzef^ (who drank of the waters of immoitality, Hnd by sonm 
is identified with Elias) and Jesus will descend on ea^.*th at the 
same time, and aid in uniting all mankind in the Vue religion, the 
belief and the worship of one God. ,, 

In the town of Joanpooi^ (m/ notes omit the date), a person 
appeared, said to be an Arab, named Seyed ^Mohammed, wiio profess- 
ed himself to be ^he expected Mehedee, and obtained^many follow- 
ers, ' That he was a holy marif all the sects are agreed ; those who 
are not his folloxV'ers argue, that if he were the expected Mehedee, 
the time Has long passed far the .termination of the world, and that 
he must have uttered' the words Irta Me)iedee — / am Mehedee 
(enlightenecl or instructed by the Almighty, in the^ right way,) 
without meaning that hfO^ was the Jit ehedhe who shairprccedo the 
dissolution of all things: a numerous elass^ chiefly of Affghans, 
contend f&r tl^e latter doctrine; and. it is their distinctive dogma, 
which they are reftdy to support With the edge of the sword, that 
MeJiedeeh^^ appeared, and has passed away.'' By*the other sects 
they are represented, perhaps not altogether, without ground, as 
ignorant, ferocious, and treacherous, and cherishing revenge for the 
sTightest*offence through shccessive generation^. In all their other 
tenets, they coalesce witl\ the Sunnites, ot sect of Omar ; but 
for the purpose of^ preventing religious feuds, they are every- 
where vexcluded from the performance of their ritfes, within 
cities, and th^ body oft the camp, from the shout of faith and 
defiance, oflTensive to all the other sects, which they put forth 
together, on a particular night (the 27th) of the Ramazan. On any 
opposition too, this is their war-whoop, ancj the signal of resistance, 
intimating jthat they will either die hr prevail. « 

The Ramazan occurred while Tippoo Sultaun was at Dej|>nhully, 
and*^ the Mehedees* had prepared, within the camp, a place for thejr 
periodical worship. The Sultaun hearing of this unusual procedure, 
and highly respecting them* as soldiers, sent his Dewan, Meer Sadik, 
to remonstrate with their ^'chiefs (men ef rank) on the commotion 
which rftL'ight ensue ; offered them tents, and every sort of 
a proper and customary situation, but positively prohibited the 
performance of the rites within the camp . The chiefs assented to 
the propospd^ arrangement, apd Meer Sadik^ returned witl^ that report 
‘to the Sultaun. Yet at the appointed hour of the sanie night, an 
assemblage of about three thousand set \ip the|r horrid yell. This 
shout of defiance being distinctly l\eard in Tippoo's tent, he arose in 

i eal alartn, girt bn his sword, and ordered a considerable body of 
roops to be stationed around his tent, for ‘security ; but his.greatest 
iiiortific^tion, was the hitmiliating reportsi.. which would be made of 
the irfefficiency of his Vlovemment, by ^he English actually in his 
camp. I h ave heard the leports^ of t his religi^s ^eud froub the 

„ * Instructed in the right way. 
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conflicting parties, ainl although misrepreseutatioiwjs attributed to - 
Me(jr Sadik, and the impracticability was affirmed^ of removing at so 
sliovt a riotic«> it was not even pretended to be customary^ that their 
place of worship should be erected within a camp or a town. For 
this act of muting, the Sultaun, on the ensuing morning, ordered the 
two chiefs to be confined, and the remainder of the sect (all horse- 
men) to b^ banished, and knowing t]|iein vindjictive union, he issued 
circular orders for banisl\ing' all who resided m the several districts. 

One perst)n only was exempted from the •sentence.* Seyed 
Mohammed I^han, the Sultauifs ancient •associate and early pre- 
server, whose appointment to be killedar of Seringapatam, bn his first 
accession had* given an impression of th^ *Sultaun*s virtues, which 
was not confirmed by many incidents of eijual promise. The first 
impulse of this person’s mind was to retire from a service*whence his 
religious associates were.Hbaifished ; and in •this temper he removed 
his family to a retire^ part of the country, with a view to their 
escape, and proposed to effect^ their common flight. On.reflection, 
however, he changed this detewninittion. But fl?ippoo had early 
intimation of tjie fact; and on his returifto the capital, ordered 
Seyed Mohammed KJian into confinement, from which he was only 
released by the capture of the place in 1799. 

The® two chiefs,* named Mehtab Khhn and Aajum Ali Khan, 
were not released till 1795 ; anc^ during their confinement, a servant* 
of the former escaped from prison, and was found at the gate of the 
palace, armed with a dagger. On being seized and ir^terrog^ted, he 
avowed that he was there for the purpose <)f kiljing l^s enemy ; but 
declared, in a tone of defiance, that he would answer no farther 
questions, and it was generally supposed that his object was Meer 
Sadik, the person to whoso misrepresentations they affected to 
ascribe their disgrace, llowevftr this may be, the Sulta^in assigned 
as a r^on for simply remanding him to prison, that if he had 
ordered his execution, his ovn assassination would, be certain ; ^nd 
no reasonable question has been raised of the accuracy of this opinion, 
regarding thiise fit successors of the old man of the mountain. 

* A person of no ordinary talents,* wbpm subsequent events 
brougljl; into prominent notice, came into communication -with the 
Sultaun in the course of this year, in a maimer which would scarcely 
be deemed credible, without the previous knowledge of •character 
posses^ by the reader. IJlxoondee* Wahag, a Mahrat^a by descent, 
was born in the territory of Tffysoor and \.he town of Chengherry : hi3 
firstf military service wa^ performed as a private Norseman, under 

* Sometimes called Dhoondia, and Dhoondajee, Wahag. 

t Colonel Kirkpatrick’s |,ccount of Dhoondee, from a manuscript hjstory 
of Shanoor, written by Meer Hussein Ali, differs in some respects from the 
text, which is chiefly founded on the verbal* V.u thorny of his coAimanding 
officer, Bistnoo Pundit, and the historical compilation of Foornea. >Colond 
Kirkpatrick’s work 4;iaving bdfen published since my departure from India, I 
had no oppor%inity of comparing *#Ad investigating the circumstances in 
"'vhich they differ ; and they are too unimportant to require a discussion of 






^ DHoAnDKE WAHAO. \\ m , 

< the command ofj^istnop Pundit,: in Hyder’s invasion of Coromandel 
in 1780 : he was considered by this officer to be brave, active, and 
intelligent, , but eminently dishonest. During the cainibxign of Lord 
Cornwallis, he, with a few followers, left the service, carrying off 
ConsicIera<5le booty, which he had acquired from ‘ his enemies, and 
some which he was accused of purloining from his friends : he 
proceeded in the first instance to the neighoourhood of' Darwar, 
where, after the conclusion, y^f peace, and the return of tbo Malyatta 
armies, he collected a party of freebooters, and levied ^t first secret, 
and*progressively more offen contributions north of the^Toombuddra. 
At a very early pmod of his new fortunes he sought for conditional 
protection,- and sent an ag^t (an Affghan Mussulman) to represent 
to the Sultaun, as his ancient master, that with a little secret aid he 
would engage, on certain conditions, to recover for hin the whole 
principality of Savanore^c without overt infringement of the 
treaty of 1792. The Sultaun would giye him no <£rect aid, but 
exhorted bim to prudence and prejflaration. Dhoondee was too 
precipitate, anti p»ovoked the'cour^t of Poona to send an expedition 
under a chief ^named GKuckla to destroy him as arpbber: he con- 
, tinued however, with great ability, to harry oy \ a desultory warfare 
with a handful of men, until he was at length so hard-pressed as to 
be obliged to ^vail himself *of the eventual engagement cdncluded 
by his Affghan agent to enter into Tippoo's service with his whole 
party, consisting of about t^o hundred horse. 

He^ arrived in the neighbourhood of Seringapatam in June 1794, 
and proceeded* to pay his personal respects to the Sultaun. He was 
accosted in the^ante-cjiamber, by the Sultaun’s desire, with the most 
magnificent promises of promotion, on the condition of his becoming 
a Mussulman, a proposition to whiclu Dhoondee gave at once the 
most unqualified negative. He was fcccordihgly ordered info prison, 
and a detacnment was sent to surround the little encamjlment. ; and 
aftef seizing the bosses and valuables,,, down to the very cfothing^ 
the men were set at liberty to seek a new fortune. 

On the enauing day, when the plundered horses brought 
to be inspecj;ed, Tippoo ^ordered the Affghan agent into nis 
presence^ “ It was agreed,” said the Sultaun, thut l^hdondee 
was to become a Mussulman — ” the Affghan looked astonished 
— “ Wbat‘” resumed the Sultaun, " was .not that an express 
condition ?” V It may be so,” said the Affghan, “ I did not hea^of it.” 

What, do ‘I lie ?” said the Shltaun, in a ra^e, off with tfis nose and 
ears.” The Affghan was carried *out of the presence, and multilated 
according to orders ; and in a fit of indignation ahd despair, plunged 
into the Caveri, atod was drowned. * A detailed statement of facts, 
regarding Dhoondee, on which tlje Sultaufi desired the opinion of 
the foun departtn^ti^ of«,his Government is given* in Colonel 
1 1 : 1 

my reasons for adhering to the statenle^jt jin the text — Kiikpatrick’s Tipijpo*s 
Letters. Appendix, p. xxvi. ^ A' 

* Appendix, page xxvii. ^ 
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Kirkpatrick's work, and occupies Ipwards two^ quarto paaes, of ' 
very small print; the readers curiosity may he excited by the 
information,^hat in an official document, thus submitte(^ to the con- 
sideration^of his^inost confidential advisers, these two pag^s do not 
contain two dines of truth. Among*the persons required to give an 
opinion qn these false premises, was Bistnoo Pundit, who had him- 
self been, robbed by Dhoondee, an^ aVIio know him to 'be botli 
un[»iiinciplhd and, unsafe^ — he voted for»^his deatlj — the otjiers for 
imprisonment? The opinion of the inajoiity prevailed, the captive 
was forcibly converted, and furnished with a Mohammedan precep- 
tor, and a really liberal maintenance, in pj'ifton a*id hi from 

Avhich he only escaped, on the day.of thvi ultimate assault and con- 
quest of Seringapatam ; when, putting himself at tlie he^ of a band 
of desperate Idventurers, wli^) are always to be found on the dissolu- 
tion of a Government, .lie made the nhist ra]>id strides to the 
establishment of a nejv and formidable dynasty in the south. He 
was, however, once more too precipitate, and by ^seeking, with 
unparalleled activity, to disorganfze aU around him, without distinc- 
tion, rendered 4t necessary fpr the English Govei niirent to employ 
against him the troops of Mysoo^, under the Honorable Colonel* 
Wellesl^ ; and after a series of defensive movements, combining 
distinguished activity and. judgment, winch protracted hiS fate for, 
several months, he at* length fell in a charge of cavalry, j^ersonally 
led by his opponent. • 

The adventures of this extraordinary perspn, terminating in the 
sujipression of an incipient sovereignty, diave » incidentally led us 
beyond the limits assigned to this work. The events of the campaign 
are diminutive, when compared with the subsequent glories of the 
Duke of Wellington ; huji they will exhibit to the future historian, a 
clear development of those astonishing powers, which have fixed the 
homag§,of other nations, and the pride and gratitude of his own. 

• The unprincipled charadier of the sovereign Has been sufficient- 
ly unfolded ; and the nature of those gi'oss deceptions, practised by 
pejsons who*possessed his confidence, wjil be illustrated in an inci- 
dent, which l^d, without previous design, to In imporJaut jjugment- 
a-tion of fesource. It was notorious, that the full extent of extor-^ 
tion practised on the husbandmen was unknown to the,Sultaun| 
and the landholders o^ an eastern district, nob far from the capital! 
trusting to^the authentici evidence of tlie village accounts, and th^ 
plain simplicity of their c^e, assembled to the number of six thou- 
sand persons, accompanied by the village accountants, to submit their 
grievances to the sovereign. Their spokesmen were admitted to an 
audience ; the account o^ the sums extorted was indisputable and 
Meer Sadik, the minister^ frankly ibdmitte^ the Sicts ; but ^affirmed 
(as was not true), that tife whole had been parried to the accenmt of 
nezerana, which with tho Sultaun,was permitted to cover alinpst 
any* enormity^ llie minister, h(^ever, was not satisfied w^th simple 
justification ; but in a separate interview with the landholders, gave 
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his own explanation of* the neztirana demanded by the necessity of 
affairs; represented' to them the Sultaun’s grief and displeasure, at 
the ingratiifude of his subjects ; and pledged himself, tl&t no farther 
Jeontribuigons should be levied, if they would consent to ai? augment- 
jation of thiij^p(n;,cent. on the fixed revenue ; and the amount of 
fthe prior exactions may be conjedtured, by ^;heir gladly, agreeing 
to these" moderate terms. ‘Hef then told them, that he .had it in 
^contemplation to^relieve them, for a small commutation, from two 
pources of exaction, whjch he knew to be severe*^? the money- 
fchangers’ shops of the Government, and the monopoly cof tobacco. 

To the Sultaun he then returned to represent the ill consequence 
of countenancing groundlfjss complaints, aT\d the admission of the 
fact which Jie held in his band, in the spontaneous assent of the hus- 
bandmen to add thirty per cent, to thejr annual payments, which a 
deputation at the door ‘^as ready iJocontirin; but thiU they were 
particularly anxious for the abolition of iJhe monopoly of the money- 
changers, *tind|^of tobacco, (which th^e Sultaun knew to be unpro- 
ductive, and the minister knew to'be making the fortune of his per- 
sonal enemy, 'Lsniael E^ban,) and thatjihoy would perhaps consent 
on these conditions to a farther .^inall augmentation. 


The Sultaun was dcligjited with the proposal ; and a coivpiomiso 
*was made of seven and a half per cent, on these accounts, making 
the Avhole augmentation equal tQ.thirty-sevejiVid a half per . cent. 

But Meer Sadik was not yet satisfied. After o]>taining the 
assent \)f tlie* land hosiers to the formal instrument, and presenting 
it to the Sultflun, IAj took the opportunity of summing up the facts 
of the case. That persons who could by their own confession and 
Avritten agreement afford such an augmentixtion of their payments, 
should assemble in a tumultuous n\anner, to interrupt the ordinary 
business of the Government, by a false complaint .a^iinst the 
officers of the revenue, was unpardonable but that the intCcsts of 
the Government flemanded lenity, and he should only roeommoml 
the execution of two of the ringleaders. The chief spokesmen, tlie 
most intelligent and activ^of the potails, were accordingly hanged 
in the presence of the ifstonished husbandmen. The wjhole dispersed: 
The same exaction was, on the authority of this spontaneou^s ificrcase, 
nominally extended to the rest of* the country ; and no praise was 
deemed adeejuate to the merits of a minister, who by an operation 
cSo simple Jiad raised the landed Revenue in the extraoiidin^ry pro- 
portion of 37^ per cent. » ^ 

The army in the meanwhile had received mo more than seven 
months’ pay in the year, and began to evince considerable discon- 
tent,, To reduce the numbers, or touch the efficiency of the instru- 
ment,' bj^ which alone h§ could hope to retrieve his affairs, did not 
enter into the Sultaiin’^ contemplation ; bfit he adopted the project 
of granting jageers in lieu of cyie-half ot the pav, reckoned at ten 
months* ^ay in the year, wl^ich wq^ld leave a balanc^, of five, ffo bo 
paid iu money. 
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The reader is aware that the\ receipts * 01 ' a jageer are simply’ 
the transfer of the revenue of the GovernmtfUt ; but in collec-v 
tions to bS made by those immediately interested' in their 
amount, it was deemed reasonable to reckon the value of Jhe jageer 
afc something more than the commtui receipts of the Government, 
and this .excess was deemed to %e moderate at an estimate of 251. 
per cent, i but the calculation was ijiade, not on the old i^tes, but 
on those rdbently establislied* and theactual excess above the ordinary 
value at which the jageers were estimated .to the .troops was exactly 
7l5percenU * • • 

It is obvious that such allotments couy be made only to corps, 
i-roops, or companies, apd not to individuals, and the acceptance was 
very prudently permitted to be optional. Dhe Sillidar horse, with- 
out exceptioil, embraced the arrangement, and many of the stable 
horse and infantry. It \^as Tippoo's wish*t?o extend it to his whole 
army, but the detail^ of ♦such a measure were complicated, and 
proceeded but slowly ; and such was the disordered stpte nf finance, 
that the possessors of jageers w^re alone exempted from frequent 
and urgent distress. 

The annual assembly of the officers of every department to ^ 
renew their oaths of honesty has been already adverted to, and in 
the conhdence of that obligation on the fiuthful, who alone Vere ad-, 
mitted to the new offices of trust, the disjjbricts were subdivided, and 
the number of aumils exceedingly increased,, in order that they 
might be able, by a minute examination of eveiy detail, to augment 
the amount of public revenue. If the claitn^s of# taleiiit or recorded 
service were ostensibly disregarded, corrupt recommendation did 
not seem to exclude those pretensions in the Sultaun's most extra- 
ordinary scheme of selection for these new offices. All candidates 
for every «department were ordered to be admitted and drnwn up in 
line be^re him, when looking steadfastly at them he would, as if 
actuated by inspiration, Call. oat in a solemn voice, •“ Let the third 
from the left be Asoph of such a district : he with the yellow 
drawers undenstands naval affaii^, let him be Meer-b-Yem, Lord of 
the* Admiralty : he with the long beard a^id he with the red turban 
are but Ajaraife, let them be promoted,” &c. &c. There caTi be no 
question that he had studied his Iqsson for this fraudulent exhibition 
of oracular wisdom ; but it failed in effect ^from the fudicrous 
blunderibof the scene. ■“ # * x 

The title qf Kaja of Mvsoor, so long excluded ^rom our recol- 
lections, will necessarily occupy a brief notice in consequence of 


* Ancient estimated value* 

Late augmentati»n 

2ft percent, upoy 137 J - ,v , *- 

p ^ Total 

• ^ • • 


100 

37^ 

34 ^ 

^ 

1.7If 


but as the estimilte was made on the truss vjllue, and the expense^of collec- 
tion were saved to the Go^ieipment, tne estimated augmentation of revenue 
Approached one hundrld per cent. , • 
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‘ the death, by .sinfdl-]»()x« of Chanf, Raj, tho father of the pvcjseut Raja, 
who had been raif^d to tliat ])agcant office, by llvder, in the ycai 

1772. • k 

Evei\ Tippoo Sultaun in the height of his arroganc/3 had not 
hitherto omitted the ciistomaiy form of showing tlie, Raja to liis 
people once a year, at the feast of the Devssbra^^bnt now for tlie first 
time the' ceremony wag. omitted of eVen a nominal sue('c^ss;on to tlie 
musiiud. The ancient Range, tlie jmesent ^taja, then twc» yearg old, 
with the remnant of the family, were removed to a miserable hovel, 
in A^hich they were found at the cafpturo of Scringapg,tam, and the 
palace was rifled 6f all its^ contents, and even the individuals of their 
j)ersonal drnaments ; the presenii Riija cried bitterly at the atteinpt 
to take away his little golden bracelets, and tfiere was still sufficient 
feeling among the instruments of tyranny, to be toCched at the 
distress of the child, and*f^) abstain frmfi tll'is last violation.* 

Among the domestic occurrences of 179(>^ was the solemnization 
of the rojsal nuptials. We have iiotfccd one of the Sultanifs dis- 
appointments in ti treaty of ‘marriage in 17b9, and another had 
occurred in 17*94. In tlTat year, immediately after the retiirn of the 
hostages, he despatched a confidential* envoy i^o Calbuiga, the resi- 
dence of a saint by hereditary claim, who continued to enjoy a huge 
jageer f?om Nizam Ali, to ‘ demand in marriage a daughlef of that 
family, particularly celebrated for,, the beav.ty of its females ; a 
connexion of tliat de^Yiription being not unusual among Mohammedan 
jwiiicejt Thq saint assented to the proposal, on the condition that 
the Sultaun yjjiouH. cithrr directly or through the medium of the 
English Government, or in any other manner he should ]m!fer, 
obtain the .sanction of Nizam Ali, without wliicli it was obvious 
that the family would risk the loss of-^its .jageer ; but if the Sultaun 
could not .consent to the applicatidii, as circumstances wore then 
unfavorable, and might improve, vjhen the SaltavMS vi^torio'us 
stmidani should he erected in Deccan ; the saint concluded with aji 
admonition which may sound strangdy in an Englisli ear; four 
wives he observed are allowerl to every Mussulman, g,nd peculiarly 
to sovereigns ; he aoj^ordingly exhorted the Sultaun to provide 
himself ‘with that indispensable requisite, leaving ofle vgcancy for 
one of his daughters, who would always be at the Sultaun's service, 
whenevet political circumstances" should admit : a private envoy 
from Calbuyga followed some time afterwards to atte^j^pt the 
Removal oi these difficulties ; but the Sultann was immovable on the 
question of any application to ]?*fizam Ail, and the project was aban- 
doned. The Sultaun, although as little scrupulous as his father in 
filling his harem* was in fact at this time without a lawful wife. 
In 1778, Hyder had obtained from Arcot it Nevayet lady,f celebrat- 
ed fo r beauty , to be tKc wife of liis heir apparent. During her 
♦"It was on this occasion that the manuscript was removed, which is 
described in the Preface, pages ix qf the lU voliim®. ^ 

t Sister to the person who tor manj- years was known Madras by tlio 
name of the Pondicherry Nabob ; and pretended, without the slightest 
foundation, to be the lingal descendant of Vhnnda , 
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journey, rumours injurious to her family (upt j)Gi\soniilly to lierself). 
had reached the cars of her destined husband, and although the 
marriage vmh solemnized it was never consummated but at the 
intercession of Tippoo’s mother, who is stated to havo received 
and commiinicated the first unfavorable reports, anoMier mar- 
riage was arranged, for him, with the daughter of Lalla Mea, a 
near roli^j)ion of the family, and sol|bmwizcd at the same time with 
the^other* tfic daughtf^r of Lalla Mea^ became the mother of his 
only legitiniAte children,* Mohy-u-Deen and tv^ daughters : this 
lady died ot^ the day after ttie storm 5f the lines in 1792, •and 
the funeral procession to a cemetery witliout the* fort, ^avS observ- 
ed and rospneted by the Engl ish^ arm y., * From that periofl there- 
fore, according to Moliamniedan as well as* English law, he was a 
widower, ai«l after tlie entire failure of his negotiation^ with Cal- 
burga, he nfarried in 1796 ahuther relati^iU, the daughter of Seyed 
Sahel), who, together witli,a son whom she bore, died about a yiiar 
and a lull f afterwards. 

Tt can scarcely be mjcessjMy If) state tha^ tlPb various but 
irregular a(x;e‘i|sions to the trofisury wliichMiave been incidentally 
noticed, continued j^o be entirely inadecpiate to meet liis disbursi^-^ 
iiients ; he looked with increasing impatience to siuicours, iVoni 
revolutionary Frarn’o, which should ^tiable him to de|tvoy the 
Knglish powei', and Ivi was anxious tluit his army should be found 
in a state, of efficiency to perform their ^)ait in the expected service. 
In the let^er.s wliich he received from his agents at Muscak succes- 
sive accounCs were received of the rise and^progress of Iho Wahabees, 
and he was particularly struck with the accoujit of tfle assassination 
of the Turkish Ceneral in hivS own tent by one of that sect, who dis- 
dained to escape, and courted the crown of martyrdom, from his 
conlid(‘n 4 !o in tlie promised jo;fs which awaited him in paradise, as 
the r^vard of the deed. This idea having once entered the Sulk\un s 
jinagination, he could speak nothing but the trjbes of Arabia ^the 
JiJels ^ribes) of Persia, and. tho religious zeal, heroism, and devotion 
iirisin* fron^such a bond of union and. reciprocal attachment He 
uiTiordingly projected the establishmenti of tribe, wjiich should be 
as much^dev<1ted to his orders as the Wahabees to that of tteir chief| 
and a considerable poi’tioii of this and the succeeding yea)’ vvas^ 
devoted to the requisite selection and organization of his <^vvn 
to whiah, as it must have a new name, he assigned thp appellatioi.j 
of Kebedaf one of the ihany Arabic rfames for a tribe, t Put triU‘ 
and family being in ArabiSb nearly synonymous, the tlelicacy affected 
In speaking of women has made it a practice in India to say, my 
jo^mily instead of my wife ; and thus the word Keheela, incorporat- 
ed into the vernacular language,, is iinivei’sally understood in tlic 
south of India to mean yuife and nothing.dlse.. This equivocal term 
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for the Sultaun’s elect^ became/ accordingly a source of the most 
filthy jests throiigliqut the army ; and the courtiers were distressed 
in what manner to apprise him of the ridicule he was erciting. One 
of the Moonsiiees (Seyed Hussein — my authority) was at length 
induced write on a slip of pgirper all the synonyms of ^{ebeela in 
the Arabic and Persian languages, ,and to take a favorable oppor- 
tunity of placing it in the jSu(tauns view. He immediately recol- 
lected the vulgar acceptation of the word Kebeela, and , changed it 
to Zumrct. A gei.eral dislocation of corps was the necessary accom- 
paniment of the liew organ izf^tion, cWid in making the promotions 
and appointments; be exhibited the same impious pretence to inspi- 
;ration, which had attracted univereal ridicule in his civil appoiiit- 
>ments. Exterior distinctions we're also deemed necessary, for the 
Zumra^ as well as the other corps of the army ; for^the Bramins 
and Hindoos of the differ^pt departments were appointed each their 
appropriate color for the turband, and patterns for the other articles 
of dress ; and it was upon this occasion that old Butcherow, being 
questioned by a Qoui-tier regf«?ding his dress, made answer — he 
may strike off my head, but he shall never put a new turband on it.”* 

It was oh the occasion of closing his arrangements for the 
organization of the Zumra, that, obscurely anticipating better con- 
sequencers than actually logulted from his rai^^siou to the Isle of 
•France, to be hereafter related, he administer/ed oaths of fidelity to 
all his officers, civil and military, and to each individual soldier of 
horse and foot ; and caused every Mussulman in his service succes- 
sively to partake with him of rice and milk, a form of cbnfederation 
sacred among'* the Hindoos, but now for the first time introduced 
into the rites of Islam. 

It was about the same time, and,, with the same view, that he 
issued a proclamation, dated 11th ofi April, i798f fifteen days before 
the arrivaFat Mangalore, of his embassadors from the Isle of France, 
This document, which escaped the djligent researches of th^" public 
ofifcers employed in 1799, and did not 'appear in the printed collec- 
tion, as evidence of the Spltaun s hostile designs, wa;S parted in 
large letters on a board, ^spended in the great mosque. It was 
observed, tfiat situation by the author, in the ensuixg year; J sind 
the follovring is the substance of the curious, and not* doubtful 
evidence .which it presents. “ From the commencement of the year 
Shadab, five ^ benefits' are conferred by the God-given Government, 

— * • <1 

* Related to the author by Bptcherow himself. The„ statement may 
possibly be heigh\;ened, but at least it is evidence of what was passing in his 
mind. After some severe lessons, we do not yet seem to have learned wisdom 
on these subjects ! M 

The proclamation is ordered to have efFeeVi from the commencement of 
the year Shadab, of April 1798, •which would rather indicate its being 
published at an earlier date, but does not amount to evidence of that fact. 
The dafe of the first letter ‘from the embassadors, written on their return to 
Mangalore, is 9th Bahary year, 1226,‘fr^oi:^ the birth of j\fc)hammed, which, in 
the printed copy of the official^documef>t8 found at Seringapjatam, is said to 
answer to the 26th of April. 

t If is probably in the possession of Colonel Mdrriot 
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upon its servants : — 1st. Of the countries which shall be conquered • 
by the God-given Government, the fourth part of*tiie annual revenue 
is a donatioiiito the troops. • • 

2nd. ^To the widow and children of every man wlio ^hall fall 
in battle, a njaintbnance equal to a fourtli of the share so Accruing, 
and of the pay of the ^ieceased martyr. 

3rd. . The widows and childreil of men who merely* die on 
servi^se, one-quarter of gold fanam d^ily (about two and a half 
rupees a month.) ' ^ * 

4th. Thg Imoty which cv^ry indivicftial may acquire shalf be 
his own (meaning that the Government shall demalid no share.) 

* 5th. Distinctions^ and lionors^ shall Jbe conferred in proportion 
to merit and fidelity ; in return for all which important benefits, it 
is incumbent «n all the servants of the State to be united *and of one 
heart, in obedience to tlili command of Gtd and of the Prophet, in 
laying down their lives injure the success of the God-given Govern- 
ment in its intended undertakings.” • 

In closing the narrative such a*omesti(j occflrreTices, from the 
war of 1792 to the war of 1799, as accord widi our general design, it 
may be proper to notice the nature and objects of a tour at the head « 
of his Zumra and army, after the completion of tliat arrangement. 
He had Trequently rjfoticed in conversatidn, that the great* lake of 
Tonoor or Motee Talab (the lake.of pearls^"^* had furnished water, and ’ 
its irrigations forage, at a convenient distance, from the capital, to 
several hostile armievS at different periods ; and in the 'jrar fo^ death 
or empire which he was resolved to wage, ihat *ib ougl;yb not to exist, 
and he took this opportunity of gratifying his army by marching 
them to the spot, to partake of the diversion of fishing as the water 
should be drawn off : the project failed in consequence of the 
breach hitving suddenly enlarged during the night, a^id in the 
morniqg thb lake was empty. The natural fall of the country 
(iaused the waters to flow ipto the lake of Hergor ; and. that his 
araiy might not be disappointed, he marched thither, broke down 
this batik alsc^ and feasted them for several days on 4he sport of the 
two lakes : that this gratification was the^singje object of the second 
operation is evinced, by the order which he gave for the inmediate 
repair of the embankment ; and the general intention of the tour has 
been stated, because far more absurd motives were ascribed to the 
Sultauna^and had seized the imagination of the credalo^is soldiery. 
In the deptfis of this ancient lake resided every variety Af animal,* 
coxTesponding lo the terreArial kinds, including man, with water 
nymphs of superhuman beauty : a golden rut, (movable temple) of 
enormous size, was bound by a talisman at the bdttom of the lake, 
and guarded by this aqutttic people The Sultaun had discovered 
the charm which was tc^ dissolve the taliekiai^ and the rut^ould 
turnish resources for the holy, war which waj?to restore the fortunes 
•jf lys house, and* pour countless. %Vealth into the purses of the 
soldiery. Th^ Tippoo believed^hesc fairy t ales was affirifted-fey a 

, • • # Vol. i page 14S. 
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large majority of his court anc/army ; but the imputation seemed 
to be either doubted or denied by many among the better informed. 

The' tour embraced an examination of the dams^^'of the river 
above and below the capital ; and plans for breaking d(\jvn the old, 
which chiefly boro the name of Deo Raj, and erecting new ones, 
with new names, in more judiciou's situatioiifi, in order t\iat Tippoo 
Sultauil’s name might be ide^tifiecT with every monument of peace 
or warj and thaj) the meinioiy of every'btlvjr conqueror of benefactor 
mi^’ht sink into oTblivion. These vi^ws, however da^k and illiberal 
ill tliemscdvcs, were magnifleont for'a sovereign preparing a last des- 
perate eflbrt; and evinepd the confidence with whicli he anticipated 
a glorious result. The fiincy tu novelty, ^ which was his ruling 
passion to^tlie last, found, towards the close of the tour, one remain- 
ing objetit in tlie regulation of the cainp bazar. Th^^ absencci from 
the (Capital liad lasted Ir^igor than the Mzar-men had anticipated, 
and there was a deficiency in the sufu)]}' of vice. After the feasting 
which hits bt^ni described, the foot-spidiers, finding some difficulty in 
making their requisite jmrchascs,*. proceeded to seize rice wherever 
it could bo found ; and a commotion ensued in hhe bazar, whi(di 
was reported to the Siiltaun. 'He observed, that it was disgraceful 
for a gentleman-soldier to go to the bazar at all ; that they ought 
^ to send their servants ; afid that he would *find a rcmcAy on his 
return to the capital. ^le accordingly ordered, that the bazars 
should be opened but once in seven days ; that every person should 
on tliAt daymiake his weekly purchases of provisions, ^hich would 
make a quilt baxar for the remaining six days. In this fine 
phrenzy of imaginary reform, he could not condescend to calculate 
on the vulgar facts, that a variety of perishable articles will not kee[) 
for oven a second day; that a great 'proportion of purchasers have 
not wheil 3 withal to pay foi a week’s provisions ; and tliat man>' 
wants occur whicJi are either not foreseen, or for want pf* credit, 
cjtnnot be supplied among those classes who subsist from day to day. 
The edict, how^ever, was not only issued, but absolutely enforced, for 
upwards of fi month. T<ie most dreadful con fusion and distress 
ensued ; and at the oxpirStion of about forty days, the shops grftdp- 
ally opened without orders and without notice. * e 

Thg balanced alternative of faulty brevity, or uiiintcrestiiig 
detail, on which I wp-s unable to satisfy my own judgment, in sketcli- 
ing the s^r^nge institutioiiq.of the Sultaun’s government, hw pervad- 
ed in a similar degree the selection from a cumbrous m^ss of matter, 
for a narrative of domestic transactions, which^ should convey a just 
impression of the actual character of his internal administration : a 
character which, in every despotism, will be frequently found at 
variance with th§ principles onwhich its institutions arc 'professedly 
founflcd. If the in which a s«itable medium has been 

approached, shall divide the opinions of piy readers, my expectations 
will have been accomplished ; anddeaving the dAiisiofi to its feifce, 1 
roturp^^to the measures df extcidor policy, snbscfl^uontly to tin" 
peace of 1792. « ^ 

« 
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External affalrfi %ince 1792 — Treaty of guarantee anticipated hy the confederates 
in the treaty gf 1 790, is not accon!iplishe/%—Cai&€s as regard the Mahrat^s — 
Nana Fnrnxivese — Sindea — Gouider-pt qject — Nizam AlVs msixiefy-^ charges the 
English with a violation of faith — his reasoning-^ Mahraftas prepqrc to attack 
him — he solicits proteciio'i\ — it is refused — Dis^uss^on of the subject — Proof of 
the insufficiency of the treaty of 1792 — Death of Mahdajee Sindea — succeeded 
hy Dowlut — Mahrattas invade the tei'ritory of Nizam Alt — Battle and 
treaty of Knrdla— Nizam AU ^rpstrate — relieyffi hy two unexpected events — 
the rebdlion of his son AU Jah — and the death of the Peshwa — Augmentation of 
RmjynowVs corps — Jage^ — gvoesMlarm to Sir John Shore — Gases discussed — 
terminated hy the march of Raymond agaii^st All Jah — and auapplication for 
aid from Nizam Ali to the Engli^h-^Distractions at Pooha — Treaty concluded 
hf Nizam Ali\s Qaptive minister — Better dispositions towards {he English — AU 
JnKs mission to Tippoo of Kadif llussei^i Khan — Co^iditions — Kadir sent back 
to AU Jah — Diplomatic deception at Ilyde^'ahad — Ridiculous collision with the 
former ptuoy at that place — ‘Tippoo^ s various intrigues — WelUgrounded conji^ 
dencein their success — Xlperations of the EngUm against the French 9ind Dutch ^ 
possessions — Manilla' — Oause of the pecnll of that expedition — Curious consulta- 
tions at Mysoor regarding its destination — Embassies to Cabul — discussed — 
NegotialioTis with France — 1788 — «/iJ<?rl792 — Conviction of the military 
superiority of revolutionary France — Accidental arrival of a French firivateer 
at Mangalore, commanded by Ripaud — Decepti^ — Co%seque:U plan of Tippoo 
— Ludicrous loss of his money — Suspicions regarding Ripaud — he is ultimately 
deputed with others to the Isle of France — Explanation of the bond for the ship, 
hitherto unintelligible — • Embassy arrives at the Isle of France — Public procla- 
mation of this secret mission, hy the governor- General Malartic — his conduct and 
that of ^icm embassadors discussed — Curious confusion of the Sulfaun's mind — ■ 
Ret HIM of the embassadors — and recruits — Tippoo might still have averted war 
Jiy disavowal — 'Opposite corEiuct-^Levy of ninety -nine vien — Jacobin ch'F— 
Revolutiona'i'y morality of the superior officers — Dtibuc deputed to France. 

The 13th article of the treaty of ofFeii^ivti and defensive alliance, 
betVeeiir the English, the Mahrattas an^ Ni^ain Ali, •concluded in 
1790, proyidefl that '' if after the conclusion of peace with* Tippoo, 
he should molest or attack either of the contracting parties, tl-e 
others shall join to punish him ; tlie mode and conditions of effecting 
which, ,aJia]l bo hereafter settled by the three contracting parties \ ' 
and Lord (^ornw'allis, after the conclusfon of peace, in tiro spirit of 
sincerity and good faith which he h*ad testified from*the commence- 
ment of the alliance, made an endeavour to reduce this conditional 
stipulation into the form of an* explicit and intelligible treaty of 
guarantee. But the polidy of his Mahratta allies^ was in direct and 
systematic opposition t(^ everything explicit, and definite ^in its 
connection with other powers ; and the mihister, Nana Furnavese, 
being freed from •all immediate# a^i^rehcnsion of hostility from the 
side of was infinitely nlbre anxious for the maintaiafwe of 

his own influence ^and* power in the Mahratta State, agaiilst tlie 
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designs of Sindea, thaai for th^ guarantee of Nizam Ali, whom lie 
contemplated as his earliest prey. For the first of these purposes, 
he made* an early application to Lord Cornwallis t6 subsidise a 
British <5orps, for the declared purpose of enabling the 5®shwa (his 
nominal *' master) to reduce io obedience any ^depeji/ident which 
might prove refractory.” An obligation thus^ broad and indefinite, 
to support the acknowledged hlsad of the Mahratta State, against the 
dependents of that State, ^ might bring the British subsediaiycforce 
into immediate (Contact with the troops of Sindea, *^or avert that 
necfessity, as was Nana's trul^ intention, by involving the English 
Government in all indirect pledge, at variance with the whole spirit 
of the treaty of Salbey ; a^d Lor^ Cornwallis very properly rejected 
the proposition, without^ any specific referencj'e to the case of Sindea, 
on those gfeneral grounds, which were equally and ol?%^iously appli- 
cable to all the branches- of the Mahratta confederacy. ' 

Sindea possessing no equivocal preteFsion^S to independent power, 
at the date of the treaty of Salbey, had subsequently been permitted, 
without even a remonstrance 6n the. part of the English Government, 
to usurp the r whole pAwer of the Mogul empire; and to effect an 
aggrandisement highly dangerous to his neighbours, and equally 
perilous to Nana Fumavese, from whom be possessed th<^ power to 
wrest at pleasure the po^stssion of the PeshWa — the pageant of a 
'pageant, whom tiiey each desired ta employ as the mere instrument 
of their respective dqpigns. Sindea had even before the war of 1790, 
made q,vertu]|;;es to become a party in the confederacy against Tippoo, 
and for that^puqjpse ta» subsidise a British corps, which should 
accompany him in the first instance to Poona ; a curious example of 
two Mahratta. competitors for Mahratta power, reciprocally attempt- 
ing to render the English Government the instrument of their 
domestic feuds ; but independently *6f these designs, Sindea desired 
to impose on the Government of Bengal, not only the obligation of 
defending his northern possessions during iiis absence, but a genenjJ 

a to aid him in the reduction * of the Rajpoot* States in 
stan, an ancient and honorable people whose praservatiorf and 
support appears to have been at that and all subsequent tiriies, 
incumbefut on the British Government, on the plain and sound policy 
of tespecting immemorial rights, pf preserving a safe countei-poise 
against the desolating encroachments of the Mahrattas, and of 
establishiijg> a formidable barrier against foreign in^askn from 
*the north. 

A scheme of alliance so entirely inadmissible in all its principles, 
had been rejected by Lord Cornwallis : Sindea Imd in consequence, 
moved as we have seen, towards Poona, in the expectation of a much 
longer continuance of that war, •as the most favorable juncture for 
the a<j<?6mpli8hment of Kis designs on that Government ; and with 
views far from friendly to the English, whom, at its close, We affected 

*^,Malcom’8 India, page 10 a woi£ to which I refer ^/ith confiefence, 
from my knowledge in most instances, and my conviction in all others, of the 
authenticity of its facts. • * , , 
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U) consider as too powerful ; and iliade litUe secret of his opinion, ' 
that Tippoo ought to be supportea as an instrument for restraining 
their danget'ous aggrandisement. We accordingly find; in 1793, 
evidence pf an active correspondence between Sindea* and the 
Sultaun, referring to former letters and messages ; some pA)bably in 
1792, and others of ap earlier date. 

Witt a court thus torn by dissclnsion, pplluted by intrigue, and 
governed fey a system hostile to fixed rights, there could at no time 
have existed ^ny reasonable hope of a treaty of guarantee, which 
should subvert the first principte of Mahrafta policy — the^plundSr of 
their neighbours. A counter-project of a guaraiftee treaty, drawn 
by Nana Furnavese, contained aipong (^tter anti-social Conditions, 
the recognition of the claim of the Mahraftas, on Tippoo Sultaun, 
for choiite : » demand, which appears to have excited the animad- 
version of the English, tVom being unauthorised by the stipulations 
of the treaty of Seriimapatam.* But it is to be remembered, that 
this instrument, which formally recognises the preceding treaties 
between the house of Hyder and. the English Government, is entirely 
vsilent with regal’d to any political relation of a similar nature between 
Tippoo Sultaun and, the otKer confederates; and, if the Mahrattas- 
had even admitted the practice of European diplomacy, to record in 
a new tfeaty, the former engagements iritfended to be confinfied ; the 
annulment or confirmation of ^ny or every former treaty, left the* 
question of choute equally and entirely untoijched. They argued, 
not withouPb reason, that a treaty for terminating a ws^r, iny^ies the 
restoration of all those relations, not altened sucl| treaty, which 
existed before the w^ar ; and it is highly probable, that if Lord 
Cornwallis had attempted in the treaty of 1792, to introduce any 
limitation to the claim of choute, either on Tippoo or Nizam Ali, he 
would atjbhe least have found ah augmentation of his difficulties and 
delays^t Poona. 

After a protracted negc^iation of more than# a* year, .the h<>pe 
of obtaining the assent of the Mahrattas to any reasonable 
trealy of gu^*antee was finally abandoned : but irr the exact pro- 
portion of the aversion of the Mahrj^ttas,® was tlxj anxiety of 
Nizam' ^li fbr that bond of union and security; anti in his 
ahxiety for its completion, he had even demanded as a right already 
established, tlie interference of th*e English in his dispute ^ith Tip- 
poo regsyrding the tribute of Kurnool. lo. arguing for th| treaty of 
guarantee, Re contended with great appearance of justice, that the* 
failure of one*of three parties in the fulfilment of its engagements, 
was no justification* to the other two, for a violation of theirs ; and 
he urged on Lord Cornwallis wfth the greatest anxiet}'^ the conclu- 
sion of such a treaty before his departure from^India. He chuld, 
however, obtain no farther satisfaction fiV)m«his Lordship, ihan a 
declaration that the English Government^ was satisfied with his 
yerl^l acquiescent, and a vague assurance that it would always be 
^ * Malcolm’s In3ia. 
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ready to act according* to cxWing treaties. 0,n tliis im{)ortant 
subject, historical truth demands the remark, that whatever praise 
may be assigned to the wisdom and public virtue of <Lord Corn- 
wallis’s government, the judgment of posterity will proba];^ly decide 
on a few fnemorable exceptions j and among these Vill^c peculiar- 
ly marked, the neglect, before his departure, to, regulate by negotia- 
tion or otiierwise, that degree d'f reaj^nable guarantee, for ^hc mere 
political^ existence of Njzairt Ali, to whi'Ch was solemnly plecjged 
by the whole teiipr and spirit of the commumcations which pre- 
ceded the treaty of 1790, Stilh more tiiau hy the letter of that insti^u- 
ment : and whatever animadversions may be excited by the politi- 
cal measures of his non-hvilitary^ successor, towards tliis declining 
and dependent power, it must in candour and justice be constantly 
rememberett, that he was left by his military pre<lece^*sor in a pre- 
dicament which a liberal .(Kindour caii«sc*arcejy be brought to justify. 

Mahdajee Sindea took an active part i^ the negotiations at 
Poona, regarding the treaty of guarantee, not only as it regarded 
the Mahratta Statf*, but that o*f Niaam Ali, with whose minister ho 
violently anti openly rehioiistrated — against any farther connection 
* with the English power. The rMahraltas, in :tact, were preparing, 
as Nizam Ali well knew, and explicitly declared to the English resi- 
dent, foi'^the plunder of Ws dominions, resting on those fcomplex 
claims of unadjusted account, and, arrears <jf choute, which the 
reader is aware it wpuld be very unprofitable to discuss. Nizam 
Ali, sensible gf his own^ weakness, earnestly souglit a consolidation 
of his alliance ^withttfie English, and their meditation to avert the 
extremities wliich he anticipated from the Mahratta claims ; but 
although it was evident, that unsupported, his destruction was 
inevitable, to the extent that Mahratta policy might determine, and 
it was admitted that such event wohld he injurious to tlu;^ security 
as well as to tbf3 reputation of tlie English State ; although tlio 
improved* alliance iwhich Nizam Ali ]«3q,uired, would consolidate the 
English power, without the infraction of any existing engagement ; 
altliough it was^ admitted as an established fact in tficse deliber- 
ations, that Tippoo Suliauii^^was leagued with the Mahrattas agaiiSLst 
Nizam Ali; and although by the spirit of the IStlPartiple of the 
treaty of 1790, the English were bound, by no doiibtful obliga- 
tion, to defend the territories of tliat prince, against the Sultaun’s 
aggressions these united considerations^ were deemed Jg>y the 
tjtovernor-Genefal, Sir John Shore, insufficient to balanc^the hazard 
of giving offence to the Mahrattas, and the consequent risk of war,* 
an extremity highly inconvenient to the public finances, and express- 
ly prohibited by ‘Act of Parliament* To the reproach of justifying 
his own violation of treaty witlk Nizam' Ali, by the faithlessness of 
the Mahrattas, he opposed the argument, that the defection of one 
party from a tripartite alliance, offensive and defensive, and its 

reasoning on which tfeis deciiion was founded, is^fully and ffiirly 
^stated in Malcolm’s India, page 168, and the following pages. 
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union with the very power againit whom*the league was formed/ 
for the purpose of attacking one oi the other patties of the alliance, 
cancelled tire obligation of the remaining party, and gaV(^it a right 
to remain Heut^r. The refined reasoning brought to e*st|blis]i tliis 
abstract rigjit, was expressely declslred by Nizam Ali to bo at vari- ^ 
ance wiiji the practital ‘facts of the j case ; and he oarnestly recalled 
to the rainembrance of the ^English, thht ha entered into the triple 
alliance oft the a^vowedand acknowledged conviction of the future 
treachery anH hostility of the Mahratta.^ and in a full confid^ence 
and dependtnee on the pledged fafth and supp^n-t of the Englisli 
Government, who now threatened to forfeit that pledge^ contiary 
to their own most obvious iutorests. ftuch was the substance oi' 
the reasonings on which Nizam Ali was abandoned to fate which 
all India sa# to bo mevita|)le. Nana Fumavese would have con- 
sented with* reluctance to any enlargement of the Sultaun’s powfu 
or dominions, and th^^reforc disliked his co-operation ; and Ti[)poo, * 
from a reciprocal feeling of personal ^enmity, was soyu \^liat shy in 
his advances until the expected tlownfal of that minister sliouhl be 
effected. Sindea pretended fo be ready to force tlie incasure citlier 
witli or without thve deposition erf* Nana; but there is reason to*’ 
believe that the support of Nizam Ali Jiy the English, instead of 
his abandonment, 'should at least havd caused Sindea to^iause in. 
his designs ; and the counter-infiueiice, of Nana Fuinav(ise mighl, 
probably have jireserved the peace of India* Under the actual 
circumstaifces, how^ever, Sindcia was too good.a Mahratta tn admit 
an associate in plunder whore the work ^n be» accchijdish<l with- 
out assistance ; and Tippoo was kept back because the English had 
made his aid unnecessary. Such then is the earliest test of the 
insufficiency of the trea{;y of * 1^92 for its intended purposes. Tip- 
poo Sultaiyi, so far from being rendered incapable of disturbing the 
public:^ peace, was ready and willing to be marshalled by the Mah- 
i’attas against Nizanv Ali and the English jio'vtcr, if the latter, 
by the abandonment of its ally, had not left a clear field for the 
Malh’attas al<ine. * ^ 

Mahdajee Sindea died during these SisciAsions, and his nephew 
jyid heir Dowlut Row Sindea, not only adhered to the views of his 
predecessor, but assembled additional forces for> their execution. 
Nizam Ali, abandoned by the English on whom he had confidently 
leaned "fcr ^support, sought for such slid as he could "obtain from 
t-heir European rivals. AV^nsieur Raymond, a person of consider- 
able military talents who had served with his troops in» Mysoor, and 
had been employed after the war, with Lord Cornwallis’s sanction, 
in making a selection feom the ansenal at Madras, of a varioty of 
military stores for the service of Nizam ^li, had been skilfill and 
active in forming several corps of infan try ,% and from the rftoment 
of the suspected ^uccossian of the Jlnglish, had been authorised to 
augnment their immbers, and Sbtaiy French officers fro m^Eon di- 
cherry and elsewhere ; the procravstination of the Mahrattas-arisinir 
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from intestine feuds gate time pr tlie organization of these corf>s ; 
and in February 4795, when the Mahrattas approached in force, 
Monsieur ‘Raymond did not decline the contest witfi the cele- 
brated brigades of Sindea, organized and commanded ];)y officers 
of his own nation, of which however the best remained ^t that time 
in Hindostan for the maintenaiy.e tvt* the authority exercised in the 
name of the imprisoned Mogul. 

The Ijettcr ca|Valry of the Mahrattas, destitute, of all jfSVetensions 
to i;j5tctical discipline, had interior organization, which enabled 
the chief to wield ^and dispose his apparently disordered masses, and 
admirable ^ arrangements .for forage and subsistence. Nizam Ali's 
cavalry was lamentably deficienti in both of these requisites, and 
particularly the last ; but individually, the horses were better, and 
the men braver, where they could be brought to act ; aiidf^were animat- 
ed in this war by the sentiment of defeitding l^heir means of subsistence 
and their homes. An action was foqgW; nerir the frontier on the 
11th of Mirchf in which amor^g other incidents, a charge of Nizam 
Alfs cavalry drove Puyseram Bhow completely off the field, from 
which he retfeated a day's march, in fhe full persuasion that the 
‘'battle was lost ; abundance of (♦onfusion on both sides occurred in 
various parts of the field, ^but Monsieur Raymond manoei:^yred his 
troops with great ability, ahd it would appear^ from a plan of the 
action now before mo, sketoHed by an English officer who was pre- 
sent, that the operations of the day were on the whole most favorable 
to Nizjfm AH* Monsieur Raymond urged him by repeateci messages 
to follow up ihe advantage gained by the flight of Perseram Bhow, 
and was in momenta^y expectation of receiving the requisite orders 
and support, when at four o'clock in the afternoon, he was stunned 
by the order to retreat. Nizam AH in egnformity to the absurd 
practice of 4iis life, was accompanied by his harem, and \yaf5 actually 
moved to this fatal order by the fears of the favorite of the dan/, who 
thfeaten^d to disgrace him by exposJhg herself to public view, if li^ 
did not instantly retreat to the little* fort of Kurdla ; a position 
where nothing short of imbecility could have led him, and "v^ere 
nature aided the efforts of the Mahrattas, in completely enclo^ing'his 
army, and cutting it off from every source of supply. Hopes infinite- 
ly exceeding all that his most sanguine adherents had formed, were 
thus blasted by the cchildish compliance of a doating old man, and 
^the sufferings of some week^ in this distressing predicai]j^en!4^tennin- 
ated, as the reader will have anticipated,, not in the entire destruction 
of his power^ which would have forced some sgrious considerations 
on the English aiid on Tippoo Sul^aun ; but in a disgraceful peace, 
of which many conditions were stipulates^! to be secret ; the public 
articles being a cjpssion of territofy yielding thirty-five lacs of Rupees, 
including the fort oP Di^wlutabaa, the key** of Deckan, and above all 
the delivery, as a hostage, of ^the minister Azeem-ul-Omra, whose 
councils had led to that dependenbe^on the faith and political support 
of fKe j&Jnglish, which had commenced with the negotiation regard- 
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ing Guntoor in 1788, had been impiovefe in 1790, and seemed accord- • 
ing to present appearances to be forever extinguished. 

After the conclusion of this treaty, the Mahrattas retired within 
their own ^ frontier, but Nizam Ali was clearly and uncoiftlitionally 
prostrate before ?hem, and would probably soon have ceasefl to exist, 
as a power, when tw^ events occurred, which in t\^eir remote and 
unexpected consequences, tended to avert his^ extinction, and restore 
his political importance. , These were the rebellion of his son, Ali 
Jah, in June, tod the death of the Peshwa, in October 1795.* Imme- 
diately after^the peace of Kurdla, Nizam *Aii, justly sensible of the 
value of Monsielir Raymond’s services, and the ftnportartce of aug- 
menting and improviuj^ the corps under hjs* command, which, even at 
Kurdla, had amounted to twenty-three stroifg battalions, had adopt- 
ed the most dfficient means of accomplishing his object, 1^ assigning 
to that olficjer territorial* re'^enucs sufticitnt to ensure their regular 
payment ; the countr}^ sele^ited for this purpose was Kurj^a, the most 
convenient to the Government^ to give, and particularly at'^eptable to 
Monsieur Raymond, from its vicinity* to the sea-cx)MS?, the facilities 
thereby acquirqj of recruitin^^ bis officers, aifd the stiU more import- 
ant expectation, of upiting with an Jiuropean corps from revolution 
ary France, with which he hoped to strengthen the interests .of his 
nation iti Deckan and the South. • * # 

Sir John Shore appears to have felt, with acuteness the dangers 
of this preparatory arrangement, and directed the British Resident 
to declare* that if Monsieur Raymond were not witbdraxwi from 
Kurpa he should be under the necessity* of aivancing a body of 
English troops in that direction. We have ventured to suggest that 
any event which should have transferred the dominions of Nizam 
Ali to the direct possessipn oPtlie Mahrattas or of Tippoo Sultaun, or 
both, wemy have forced upon the English Governmant a more 
decided line of policy ; and a very obvious illustration of this opinion 
flaay be found in the highly prctbable case of the possession -of Knypa 
hy this very corps which would unquestionably have transferred its 
allegiance to^ne of those victorious States ; and tl/f merits of that 
nehtral system, which would consider foreign to Wie policy of a 
State, th^ depression or aggrandizement of its neighbours,* may, in 
tliis case, be brought to a tolerably fair test, by examinin'^ whether 
the occupation of Kurpa by a powerful (*.orps in the interest of 
France,*«rftre more safe under the guic^ance oi the hostilp States of 
Poona or M!ys9or ; or the friendly direction of Nizan^ Ali ; and even 
this alternative is t^o favoiuble to tte argument of neutrality, for in 
the event of an open determination to support Nizam Ali, the dan- 
ger from Monsieur Rayiyond’s corps would not have existed. The 
refined arguments in favor of neutrality may be farther illustrated, 
by anticipating the case which occurred iny797, of an appre^iended 
invasion of Nizam Ali's terj irories by Tippoo alone : in this event, the 
Govrimor-Generardeemed himseif^bbund by the implied guarantee 
to repel the %ggression in th^ first Instance, and then te*tfnitc 
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with Nizam Ali and the Mslhrajltas for obtaining redress ; whereas 
in 1794 he deemed the guarantee void, because the Mahrattas had 
combineddn the same expected aggression, and thereby^ dissolved or 
suspended the triple alliance. If however the first principle of 
political ‘duty be recognized inrthe celebrated chafge tc» the Roman 
dictator* to preserve the Sta^e from injury of every Kind,” and if 
the destiuction of this ally were an acknowledged injury .to the Eng- 
lish State, then the distinction between the. cases of 1794 and J1797 
would lead to tlfe unfortunate inference that tliis ^illy might be 
defended against a small Ganger but'not against a greaf one. 

The 'lebellioii and flight of Ali Jali terminated the disagree- 
able discussions on the" gubject of Raymond’s troofps, in conse- 
quence of the orders 'given to that officer to march instantly 
against tlid rebel ; and a simultaneous and most urgent application 
from Nizam Ali to the t English gov&mri^ent, to aid ’■him with a 
detachment of troops for the same purpose. Raymond had reduced 
and captured the rebel just before the" anival of the English corps ; 
but the alacrity with which this ‘request had been complied with, 
and the efficient celerity of the movement tended tp restore better 
dispositions. The dissensions Poona regai;ding the choice of a 
Pesliwa, between Sindea, who .sup])orted the true heir, Bajee Row, 
son of fiilie late Ragoba,* and Nana Furnavese, who desired to 
establish as his own pi^eant Cliimnajee, ihis younger brother, 
divided*!* the chiefs qf the Mahratta confederacy into two contending 
factioTig ; au^l the desire of Nana to employ the aid oven of the 
feeble stat(i (;>f N^^Am t\li, facilitated the able machinations of 
Azeem-ul-Omra, who, as a hostage and a prisoner, contrived to hold 
at his disposal some of the most powerful Mahratta chiefs ; and by 
concerted demonstrations of the troops of his own State, Wets enabled 
to negotiate and conclude a new tfeaty ; softening or omitting the 
most injurious parts of the treaty of Kurdla ; and obtaining bjs own 
m^cration, which ^ was followed by bis, reinstatement in the officer of 
prime minister to Nizam Ali. The favorable disj)Ositions towaixfs 
the English elicited by the prompt assistance recqjiitly afl'ordecl, 
coincided wkih the onginisl counsels of this minister, w!io himself 
believing, was enabled to impress the belief on his .^verpigh, that 
the treatment he had recently exjierienced from the English State, 
constituted no part of their genuine national policy. A spirit of 
amity was sx3Cordii\g*ly cherished, of which we shall haye^iccasion 
^to relate #ome important results, which that sagacious Minister had 
probably fores8en. * * c 

Ne quid respublicg detrimen ti capiat. 

t In the course of these intrigues, ^rscram^Bhow, the inveterate personal 
eneidy Tippoo, was alternately #f7ith Nana and with Sindea ; after an 
interremium of soAe, cojitinuance Nana wa|f himself forcibly expelled, 
Chimnajee was placed on^the musnud with Purserain Bhow as his ]^nister, 
but this usurpation was of short continuance, «?urseran\Bhow and his charge 
fled ; Bajee Row was placed on the In^snud, and Nana was recalled, Wut he 
alsorwa^afterwards made the pfisoner ol Dowlut Row Sind(fa. 
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The Sultaun was in the meanwlfile no careless observer of ' 
these transactions ; we have seen tnat an envoy •from the Saint at 
Calbiirga, v«is sent to Seringapatam on the return ^f- Tippoo\s 
matrimonial messengers; this envoy was named Kadir* Hussein 
Khan, and his Jfnowledge of that eourt had pointed him out to 
Ali Jah, as a^fit agenl^ to’ obtain t-he Sultaun’s active* and immediate 
co-operat\on in the dethronement of his*fath§r. The first Overture, 
most^ promptly accepted, wAs the cessiom to the Sultaun of every- 
thing south of^the Toombuddra and* Kistna. The Sultaun’s troops 
destined for ^the service, were* ordered ^ith as little j)arade* as 
possible to rendezvous at Oooty, on the ^ pretence of demanding 
tribute from Kuniool ; and Kadir IJusseij* ’Khan, who wai? received 
for the purpose into the immediate service of Tippoo, was sent as 
his envoy to tte camp of the rebel, to concert the conjoint*operations. 

He was antieipated by th^i a(?tivity of Monsieur Raymond, who had 
defeated and taken Jah before bis arrival. And the envoy 
liaving reason to think that his mission was suspected^ aixl his life 
in danger; instead of destroying ^lis cfocuments, wtich would have 
arrested the Cc^j-eer of diplomatic ambition’ resolved with great 
address to provide hiijiself with proafs of innocence. It was at that •• 
time one of the Sultaun s improvements, to seal his letters ‘Avith 
wax, in^ftead of the •customary Indian* f)rocess of an impression^ 
with ink, and these waxen seals, Kadir Hussein very dexterously 
removed from the letters addressed to Ali Jah and his associates, 
to others ef his own composition, addressed to Nizam ^li, to 
Mumtaz-ul-Omra his relation, who possesstd great influence in the 
absence of the minister, and to other courtiers i; and fortified Avith 
these documents, he proceeded, after a long pause and considerable 
hesitation, to Hyderabad, whehce he actually despatched answers to 
these forgeries, addressed to the* Sultaun, who higlily approved the 
ingenuity ^ device. There was, however, at Hyderabad, 
another Mysoorean envoy, Ayi^h whom he camo into ridiculovs 
collision : Medina Shah of Kurnool, a saint, whom the Sultaun 
appears to hav^ addressed^ with great humility, in August 1792, as 
his •spiritual superior, whose aid he sol^ited, as a Mussulman, in 
forwarding th^? political objects of the faith: the corresjlbndenco 
Avfth Medina Sliah, led to his visiting Seringapatam ; where the 
saint, certainly a man of talent, showed himself to be am*ong the 
most mes^ and rapacious of that venal court ; and was '.afterwards ^ 
deputed as tike instrument of all the seciet intrigues, wbicn he had 
already aided in establishin^at Hyderabad. I suspect some mistake 
in the date of the letter of this personage, describing the arrival of 
Kadir Hussein in 1797, but ihh error, if such it* be, is of little 
consequence. Kadir Hussein^ a iiian of rank and consequelice, 
somewhat ironically magiAified, is stated bj^Medina Shah t6j have 
arrived in the suburbs, without a suitable retinue, without orders, 

* . Orittiial litters of J)oth- . 

t Original draft of his lett® , 
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and without document*; toiliaye been arrested by the police, to 
have given a false account of himself, and to be oftener drunk than 
sober. A singular correspondence ensued between the Gultaun and 
each of tSem, in which they were more occupied with ^jeciprocal 
accusations than political events. He seems alternately to have 
meditated the recall of each, aijd at one tiihe Jiad even stopped the 
allowancfes of both ; bjit notwithsta'hding the incessant Represen- 
tations pf pecuniary distress, the intrigues were actively continued ; 
and neither of them ever returned to Seringapatam. It would seem, 
from the negotiations of t&at period, that Nizam Ali still ready 
to conclude arra^ements for a perfect union of interests with 
Tippoo, if* the latter ha(i <consei]tted to exchange the‘ pledge of a 
Koran ; and the Sultaun’s continued rejection of this advance, is a 
curious example of that intellectual aberration so often observable, 
which, abandoning eveiy intelligible* principle of morality and 
religion, is yet restrained and chastened by ^ unimportant form. 

Among the complicated intrigues of Hyderabad, at different 
periods, from 1792 to 1797, Was •a treaty of marriage with the 
great niece of Nizam Ali, not only without his cpnsent, but for 
the purpose of subverting his power; and, after the rebellion of 
Ali Jab, a treaty of alliance with another son, who meditated 
rebellioT^ and who deputed! to Seringapatam ^a person of import- 
ance, to concert the me^ns of success, as a permanent embas- 
sador.* All the combinations were considered to be so perfectly 
prepaiwl, that the parties deemed it only necessary to wait a fit 
opportunity. t'The cSiiltaim’s own persuasion of success in a project 
so long and so earnestly pursued, would be insufficient evidence of 
a speculative fact, in which his judgment was so much biassed ; but, 
the joint opinion of the principal officers of his Government, in a 
^ocumenti? intended to dissuade hftn from a crude and precipitate 
development of his general designs, furnishes satisfactory te^imony 
ofr the maturity of these combinations^ The country of Nizam Ali, 
as they distinctly state, will come into his possession with the 
greatei^ facility at the proper time : it is an events which would 
unite the English andfthe Mahrattas against him ; and, it was there- 
fore necSs^iy to wait with circumspection until he cduld ^throw the 
weight of a French armament into the scale. 

Subsequently to the peace of 1792, and particularly during that 
state of ^Sitary preparation, which the complicated intrigues of 
* Hyderabad h^ rendered necessary to the Sultaun’s^views ; the 
English Government of Madr^ had bfeen incessantly engaged in 
exj^itions, rendered necessary by^ the state the war in Europe. 

He left Seringapatam before the war of ^1799 ; during that war he was 
in the ^anit of Meer AaJam, and was exceedingly alarmed regarding the dis' 
coveri^ which might be made by the examination of the records after the 
capture of the place. For the reasons already atsigned, l^.s name is suppressed* 
t Seringapatam papers submitted * to Parliament; opinion of the five 
deifiETtllfSnts on the folly of hivS Connection with Ripaud in 1^97. 
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Iti 1705 and 1700, the Dutch settlem|nts ki Ceylon and Malacca, * 
and their valuable possessions in Baiida and Amb^yna, were reduced* 
by arinamei^s equipped at that presidency. An expedition prepared 
in 1704 ao^iinst the Isle of France, had been abandoned without any 
reference teethe •State of Indian politics; but in consecfuence of 
events whicii, had interfered with t|ie expected co-operation from 
Europe. *An armament on a •considerable scale intended* for the 
reduction «f Manilla, of •which the first gdi vision liad actual^ sailed 
to Penang, wIls also countermanded in consequerfee of intmligence 
received by Jjord Hobart, the •Governor &{ Madras, of the exti^tor- 
dinary successes of the French army of Italy^ the consequent 
negotiations between General Buon^parte,ahd the Archduke Charles, 
and the expediency of reserving for defensive measures all the forces 
of England ; which in the judgment of the Governor wbuld be left 
to sustain ak)ne the pre^^urS ef a general. war ; a fortunate deter- 
mination with reference to ihe afiairs of India, when we consider the 
active preparations of the Sultauri, the suspicion of his^tlcsigns of 
hostile aggression against the dorainiofts of Nizam Ali, Vhich in 1797, 
the Governor-Qeneral had ordered to be repfelled, and, the danger to 
the public interests \Yhich would ensue from the absence of so large, 
a portion of the military force. But it is not a little curious to 
observe,* that at the* period when the •tl-oops destined fon Manilla, 
were on the point of embarkjng at Madras, the minutes* of a’ 
consultation held at Seringapatiiin show* that ,the Sultaun was not 
without apprehension of its landing at Mangalore, wMle^the mincipal 
officers of his Government, unanimously declared th.fir disbelief of 
tliose reports which referred its destination, to that port, or to 
Mauritius, hut think the most probable object to be Manilla, or 
stopping- ii'p the route by whidh the French are expected, without any 
indication of what that rout^f may be. The same Qonsultation 
discus^ps tile intelligence from Poona, of secret conferences which are 
^inoured to have for their object the invasion of Mysoor by Sind^ea. 
On which the same officers agree, that such invasion is not probable, 
without the goncuiTence of the Englishf and Nizai» Ali ; that each 
of •the three powers are too much occupied ^ith their own affairs 
smd intestine Missensions ; that exclusively of these, Sindoa has too 
much ground of uneasiness regarding his affairs at Delhi; to under- 
take so absurd an expedition ; but thjit if he should comelalone, his 
arrival 4Kquld rather be a subject of exultation than of fear. The 
combined result of the documents on Goth sides thus evihee, I'athef 


a reciprocal alarm at the pAparatioris of the other, than any matured 
and definite plan oG immediate hostility. 

In the boundless variety *of schemes, contfemplated by the 
Sultaun for the restoration of his^jower, and the expulsion p£ the 
English from India, he Jiad found means% throhgh his agents at 
Delhi, of opening a correspondence with the ministers of Zeman 
Sha^the king of *1110 Aff^ians;*an(^tlie Su ltaun, early in 1796, sent 

K * ♦ Origiiial documents. * 
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:H)o . J:mbv^sies to ( abul. 

‘ onih.'tssaJors to Oabal, tv^lio ^Voro iristmeted carefully to conceal tlieir 
poJitical objects, t© proceed by ihe way of Kutcb, where a coinmcr- 
eial factoV^ was already established, thence to Kerancfiy, in Sinde, 
on tlie pretence of establishing another factory ; an^ froin«that ])lace, 
on the p%text of a mei’caritile and religious journeygfco the holy 
tombs in Persia, to obtain safjj conduct through Belochi^stan, and 
make gobd their way to Cabul. The projected means by which the 
(jo-c»pert 7 ,tion of tips sovereign was proposed' to bo rendereft available, 
moved at a more .rapid pace than was justified by the sanction of 
historical pxperi^ce : the coilquest' of Delhi, the expulsion of the 
JVlahrattas, and the consolidation of the empire of Hindostan, was 
to occupy one year: andtdn the second, au Atfghan army was to 
invade thejMahratta dominions in Deckan, from the north, while he 
should assail them* from the south j. these objects' ' effected, the 
destruction of the remaining infideis would be nothing. Zeman 
Shah had previously meditated the invasioiuof Hindostan, and did 
move for the purpose in the same year, but was recalled by intestine 
war : the expectation of such aii. event, however, continued for 
several years -to be viewed by the English Government of Bengal, 

cMvith serious apprehension, and-^ without s])eculating on tlie very 
improbable event, of an Affghan invasion of Dcckan, would have 
^constituted a most efficicnf diversion for the Sultaun, to prevent the 
resources of Bengal from ^becoming availabie in the south: the 
embassadors accomplished tlieir journey, and appear to have made a 
suitablie. iinpresfton, and the same persons were again deputed, in 
January 1799^ wheel the VJbject was not offensive war, but preserva- 
tion from impending* destruction. 

Having noticed, to the extent that appeared to be requisite 
for rendering our narrative intplligiblet, the most prominent 
circumstances of those intrigued on the Indian, eontinent, 
which were intended to restore the Sultaun s affairs ; it rj^mains 
to I' describe the t measures directed < to the same end, which 
he attempted to concert with the Erench Government. The 
embassy to PaTis, in 1788, terminated in general jirofcssions of 
amity; in assurances* of 5i disposition to promote his views, "at 
a propel*' opportunity, and in explanations of the reasons which 
prevented the French King from Jbhen engaging in an English war. 
After the Immiliatii^ events of 1792, the Sultaun, in his numerous 
applications: for aid, unifopnly ascribed his misfortu/,iw>' to the 
jealousy of thq English at some^ previous indications, of friendship 
with the State to which he addressed himself and, in conformity 
to this general rule, his uniform attachment to the French, and his 
public embassy lo Paris, in 1788, were s^ted as the efficient and 
exclusive causes of that confed(K*acy, which the fears and jeeJousy 
of the^English had coni', rived for his destiHiction. The Frenchmen 

* The original leaves it doubijfi^, owhicF* of the ir.hdels was to be first 
destrqj^; the context seems to^indicateathe Mahrattas, as tjbe power whom 
he wouM necessarily first attack, in achieving the conquest of Pelhi. 
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in his service liad no difficulty in prociping ilie means of transmit- 
ting these representations ; and, it appears, that ^rmal propositions 
from the Sufeaun to the French Government, of which iho date is 
uncertain, but probably in 1795 or 6, were transmitted thfough the 
medium of Jierfe Moneron ; and that numerous commiftiications 
were made Through general Cossigny, who resided in the Isle of 
France, ^'he remarkable success of xlie revolutionary arm ies had 
enaWed tl^ persons of tjiiat’nation in hjs service, to impress on his 
mind the decided ’suporioj ity by land, of the new Preiicli tactics and 
moral energ 3 L over any possible efforts of the English ; and these 
opinions rendered him not only anxious, but iitipatienlt, for the 
execution of those splendid assurances of^the utter expulsion of the 
English from India, 5f wJiich lie had received tlie lavish and 
incessant prof^ise. • 

While ifi tills frame ,t)f iiiiud, in the eiwly part of 1797; a priv^a- 
teer from the Isle of fcanci) arrived, dismasted, at the ])ort of Man- 
galore, and solicited the means of repair, iiie Mecr-e-Yem (Lord 
of the Admiralty) at that port was Gfliolaum Ali, Dne*of the former 
embassadors to, France ; he had attained a slight acqiijaiutance with 
the language ; he conversed with tjie master of the vessel named « 
Ripaud, and reported as the result of his examination, that this 
person cS-lled himself* the second in comulaml at the MaiiriAius, an<l 
had been specially instructed to.touch at Mangalore, for the purpose’ 
of ascertaining the Sultaun’s wishes regarding J^ho co-operation of a 
French fordb which was ready at the Isle of France for ^le e:yniLsion 
from India of their common enemy, the English.* Gli(|laum Ali was 
accordingly desired to conduct this imjiortavit personage to the 
presence, where he was admitted to daily interviews and long con- 
sultations. The Sultaun, adljording to his most usual course of 
action, first made up his*own rnfud, and then proceeded hi due foirn 
to (lenifxnd the ojiinions, in writing, of the principal officers of his 
(government ; not whether negotiations and engagements shouhl Jie 
entered into with the French nation, but what those engagements 
should be, and how they were to be acoomplished, •stating his own 
suggestion to receive and retain Rif>iiud*in pretended capacity 
of envoy, Jiut 'ostensibly as a servant : to purchase the shi^>, lade it 
with mcT chandize for the Isle of France, and send confidential agents 
of his own, with letters from ftipaud to the Governineift of that 
island, fiaK^he purpose of concerting all that related t(> the (h^sinnl 
armament. • * * ' 

The officers of Tipper’s Government had discovered, throng)’ 
the medium of onf of Ripaud's companions, that his assumed rank 
and political mission was an iiilpudent imposture ; and in a joint 
public document, dated tfie 8th of MaJ^ch, represented, with a tk^gree 
of freedom altogether ujiusual, their coir^iction of the f^dy, the 
peril, and the disrepute of any agency, in which this person should 
l>e cpucerned. From first to kst (they declare, in tins remarkable 
document) the* huiguago of thi? man (whom they aftevwar t^rfhv^ig- 
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nate ralber coarsely asloirndvel) has been that of self-interest 
and falsehood, noWiiug has rcsmted from thivS business, and nothing 
can — therrfbdium of sucli alow fellow tends to throw difieredit on the 
transaction and after stating the facility of ])ossessing tin* country of 
Nissam Ali, and the delicacy of' anything which shouTd^:)reinaturely 
combine him again with the English and the Maihrattas ; UiQy observe, 
“ the object of this state will be better effected, at a seasonalblo oppor- 
tunity,, than by rplying ondhe agency of this coyipound of aiib and 
vvater.”^ This written instrument, and the verbal representations 
of Its autl^ors to the Sultaun, that^jie was in the act oii disclosing all 
his designs to the Englislji ; and subjecting himself to their immediate 
hostility, without the prospect o£ timely succour, were insufficient to 
divert him^ from the crude conceptions of his own arrogant mind ; 
he had one uniform remark for all arguments which he could not 
answer.— “ Whatever is -the will of Go'd, that will be accomplished.” 
Ripaud’s vessel was accordingly purchased fcK* the sum of seventeen 
thousand 'rupees, “j* and the consideration money was paid and com- 
mitted to the hAnds of a Frenchlnan named Peniovej who was to 
pay it at the Isle of France, in eonfomiity to RipaiuVs instructions ; 
the officers of the ship were to naA^gate her on the part of the 
Sultaun ; Ripaud was to remain as F rench embassador at his court ; 
and foup envoys from the' Sultaun were aY)poiiited to embark in the 
assumed character of merphants, and after c<.mcluding the ])roper 
negotiations at thodsle of France, one of them Avas to return with 
the fle^t and^army, and the other three were to proceed ’^s embassa- 
dors to the Fixecufci've directory, at Paris. For this purpose, the 
four ombassjidors, w«ith their credentials for these several objects, 
together with Pevuove, who was also charged with the seventeen 
thousand Rupees of Ri[)aud, and his letters to the Government of the 
Isle of FraAice, did accordingly depart, in the montli of April 1797, 
from Seringapatam, to embark at Mangalore. On the night 4 fol low- 
ing thein arrival at that port, PeritoM absconded in a boat, with tlirpe 
other persons, and the seventeen thousand Ruj)ees ; and, according 
to the statennfnt of the remaining crew, must havo been taken 
prisoners by* the Englisli pan event, of which no traces have been 
discovered. 

On the receipt of this inteyigence at Seringapatam, Tippoo 
appears to have be^yi for a time heartily ashamed of himself, and 
oi Ripau^, : who was placed under restraint on tlie ^ispicion of 
collusion, to o})tain double payment for the vessel ; the affair was 

* Seringapatam papers submitted to Parliament. ‘ • 

t About 2,126;. This seems a small sum, for even a two-masted vessel, 
which the Sultaun states her to have been and it is possible that the 
Sultarfn’s agents might have discovered, on their arrival at the Isle of Franco, 
that Rip&ud AVas only auth^rrized to sell his owmishare of the vessel. 

t The name was so pronounced by several persons of the late court, witli 
whoml conversed on the subject^*; b^jt theiV blunderx in European names, 
aretoo^jvell known to admit of anyth wig approaching certainty, anef [ am 
aware ^at the name cannot be as .stated in the text. a 
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too delicate and ridiculous to be tol/rated in conversation ; but a* 
commencement had been made the royal will (the identical 
and only Idhr of the Medes and Persians, which alter(?th not) had 
been pronpuncec^ and it was necessary to make some adjiTstnient, in 
order that t^e embassy might proceed. If the vessel shcthld arrive 
at the Isle Fran c (4 without tlie cijnsideration mQiiey, it is certain * 
that she would be claimed and' seized by th^e owners, anumg whom 
it w^is provable, tliat Riimid possessed but a small proprietary share ; 
and to relcas(:f her and Ilipaud, was to abandon money and the 
political prospects together. After some (Consideration, it was (kder- 
mined to restore the vessel to Ripaud, to requirS his bond for the 
re-payment of the seventeen thous;ind llypees which he had actually 
received ; and for which the vessel was declared to la; a (lollateral 
security, audio send him to the Isle of France with the Anbassadors, 
now reduced to two, win? diJl .not ultimatf>ly sail until the month of 
October. The explanf^tioiuprefixed to the oflicial docuuKUits on tliis 
subject, printed by authority* in India, ascribes this dcUy to ‘'the 
monsoon having set in before the einbassy was •reaTly to depart 
and it is prolvable, not only that the triTc cause .obtained little 
notoriety, but had l^een trea*ted with habitual reserve by those wbu, 
either know or suspected it ; but the complaints and reproaches of 
Ripaud,*after ' they had sailed, (as statcR? in the ofiicial nat’rativc oJ' 
the embassadors) of Ins havhig Jjcen CAVtupellpd to rjicc a bon/l ft )r the 
(shipy would be unintelligible without the cxply.nations now givem. 

Ripaufl had scarcely got to sea, when, like a true byceaneei*. 
collecting all his Europeans, amounting tctfive'cy six flic came u]) to 
the envoys in a threatening manner, reproacdied them for the; treat- 
ment he had received (for he had been compelled not only to give 
the bond abovementioned, buf to pay for the whole outfit of provisions 
and stores which the Sultan n |)romised to furnish,) and demanded 
to see^iiG fetters addressed to the constituted authorities at the lsl(; 
i* France; without which, instead of pursuing lys, voyage thitjjor, 
he would proceed on a privateering cruize. After some altercation, 
he forcibly seized and opened the letters, and probably finding that 
their contents did not confirm the approliengjons lie had foi’med, he 
steered, yithdut further hesitation, for Port Louis, in ttio Isle of 
France, where he arrived, on the 19th of January^ 1798. • 

The strictest injunctions for the concealment, not olily of the 
object bALt the existence of a political mission, wei-c contained in 
their officnJll mstructions, and they were furnished for the sainb 
purpose with* fictitious commercial orders, and a lalse jiassport, as 
merchants ; but the Sultaun had not considered that a secret known 
to the master and crew of a prit^ateer, was not in the train of Ixung 
rigidly kept. General JVfalartic, thp Governor, on being informed of 
the rank and quality of ^he persons on board;, sOnt some geytlemen 
of his suite to wait upon them, and adjust tnc time for their landing. 

* The embassadors were not yiirf careful journalists. In their separate 
reports, one cktBs their arrival on tlie sth. * v . 
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* under suitable honors. < Th^ separate report of one of the envoys, 
states, that tlie stongest remonstrances were made against this open 
disclosure* ctf a secret mission; but the other report isv^ilent on the 
vsubject : ft is obvious that it depended on tlmmselves, positively to 
resist a p'liblic reception, and probable that theii^ variity, or theii* 
avarice, or both^ may have con^^ributed to obt,^in an inyplied assent, 
which, to any penetrating <or expeiienced mind, must l\^vo been 
identified with absolute treason to their sovereign. i ^ 

Tlic Governor, the Admiral, and all the constituted authoi'ities 
carn'o out to do honor to their publio reception, under ^bo customary 
vsalutes ; and tlie^ wore conducted in form between a double line of 
troops to the Government Jjiouse, wliere the despatches* were deliver- 
(mI in the same public manner; and after the usual ceremonies, they 
proceeded to the dwelling appointed by tlie Govern);icnt for their 
residence. Tlie despatelia-^ were fou^icT to/;ontain the project of a 
treaty with tlie Government of the Islp of France, for fixing the 
terms and oluects of co-operation of a large army supposed to be 
present, of from ‘five to ten Uiousand Fluropean French, and from 
twenty to thirty thousand Africans : they were to be joined, at a 
rendezvous to be fixed, by sixty thousand Mysooreans, and the first 
object of the war was the conquest of Goa, i’rom the Portuguese, 
with wh jm no cause of vCiimity was assigned : this Yhrt and 
'teriitory were to belong to the Sultaun, and Bombay, when conquer- 
ed, to the French. Tl^e embassadors were instructed to ex])lain, as the 
next objects pf the war, after the adjustment of evcrytliing in the 
west of Indlac the v.eduction and razing of Madras, the subjugation 
of the Mahrattas and Nizam Ali, and finally the conquest of Bengal. 

The embassadors however, on proceeding in the next conference 
to discuss the business of their missKm, found that every part of 
Ripaud’s representations was equally? and totally false ; and tliat no 
armament for the service of the Indian continent had arrived ^pr was 
expected.. Two, frigates were despatchedw without delay, with the 
letters in duplicate for the Executive Bifectory, who, as the envoys 
were assured, would immediately order the required ^succour ; and 
in the meanwhile Geperal*. Malartic had no other means of aiding 
their views than by raising a corps of volunteers in the Isles of 
France and Bourbon. It was to no purpose for the envoys to repre- 
sent that' they were deputed to bring a large force, and not a small 
one ; that they were'^not furnished with money to raise a tj^,w levy ; 
that the '^Jj^hole proceeding Vas contrary to their instructions, and 
“ that they would not carry with them ^ohe recruits "proposed to be 
raised.”^ General Malartic, on the second day after their arrival, 
ordered an advertisement to be -published, and on the 30th of 
Janiraiy, issued a formal proclapiation of * similar import, informing 
the citjzens of the%^o- jjilands (and of coqj'se the whole world) that 

* This is the 5th of six distjnet written propo.^itions, submitted to 
General Malartic, as detailed in the nAri^^tive of Mohanmicd Ibrahim, ouq ol 
thc'enotessadors, in the published documents. 
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two onibassadoi’s had arrived iVoui Tip]f)o Sifltauii Mdth despatclies 
his Government, and to the Exccativc Directory ; that the Sul- 
taun desireef to form an otfensive and defensive allianSo^witli tlio 
French, ai^i to nyiintain, at his charge, the troops whicli ^ight be 
sent to him that he was perfectly prepared, and waited only the ^ 
arrival of, the Frenclifito 'declare tvanagainst the English ; whom lie 
a rdently desired to expel from India : that it was impossible for 
the Goverrfbr to spare any regular troops ‘on accouijt of the -viccours 
he had lately *sent to his allies the Dutc^, he invited the citizens 
who might b(^ disposed, to enter* as volunteers, an(J serves, under the 
banners of Tippoo, and assured them of an advantageous rate of pay, 
the terms of which wopld be fixed*by th« embassadors, who would 
farther engage, in the name of their sovereign, for the ^volunteers) 
being at all tiAes free to retiy:n. 

In whatever degree fhe embassadors !lt first resisted, or tacitly 
permitted the })ublicity»of tins, most unstatesman-like proceeding, it 
is (pertain, that they were weak enoi^gh to lend thejnseAves to its 
consequences; to hold publicly.* the same^ language which the 
proclamation contained, regar^ling their master's designs ; to permit 
the document itself to be publicly«distributed at the place of their •• 
residence ; and without actually enlistii^g, to encourage men to 
accompany them, on (Condition that theii*pay should be regulated by . 
the Sultauii himself, » point on which i^ome serious dissatisfaction 
was ultimately expressed by General Malaiiic, who told them 
plainly, tha£ having come unsought for, to solicit aid, they c«ght to 
submit to such conditions as he thought proper is impose. 

The conduct of General Malartic, in frustrating the designs of 
secrecy, which were so obviously essential to Tippoo's expectations 
of success, have been ascribed .to either inadvertency or design : 
and neither»of these suppositions would increase our respect for his 
talents^s a statesman. It would be difficult to infer inadvertency, 
when it is considered tli at, Independently of th5 Information tte 
must necessarily have received from the embassadors before their 
landing, the iftost inexperienced mind \^ould perceive the demand 
from one powpr, for hostile means against jfnother with .which it 
was at peace, to indicate secrecy as the very essence of ^he trans- 
action. After perusing his despatches, he must have perceived that 
the whole mission was founded in the false information of Ripaud, 
and that^lifco premature publicity in the Isle of Fraftoe, and of. 
consequence soon afterwards in India, of an open aiid undisguised 
plan of hostility aga4nst the English and their allies, would inevit- 
ably expose the Sultaun to be attacked and overpowered before he 
could possibly receive assistance from France ; and finally he leaves 
us no room to doubt of his* being fferfectly apprked of the. conse- 
quences of his proceedings,*by announcing in His letter to the Sffltaun 
that he had laid a^ embargo on all vessels in Port Louis until after 
the departure of the embassad Jr^ and^ recruits, lest the English, 
our common ^?my,^ should be apprised of the part which you seem 
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♦leteriniuod to adopt with ri«^ai-d to them, and of the supply of men 
which 1 have sent to you/' 'If tlierefore we are to reject the 
suppositi(^^lf of inadvertency, the alternative, of referrii^ to motives 
of policy^ the crude conce])tion of sacrificing an unsuppotted ally io 
the hope^ of producing a temporary embarrassment to*-^he common 
enemy, would be equally unfavorable to the spgacity of these public 
(iemonsfrations : and it mAy be conjectured, with greater- probabi- 
lity, that the obvious disadvantages ' of ^ precipitating* a rupture 
between Tippoo .and the English, were overpov^'ered by the 
exigencies of liis local sitcTation j by the terrors t ot a furious 
democracy, whicn rendered nearly nominal his office of Governor- 
Oeneral of the French p^^ssessions in the east; and by the hope of 
exciting, in a greater degree, than he ultimately found practicable, 
the avarice and enterprise of those perturbed spiritri by whom he 
was surrounded and asi«j&iled, and by the ^"xpedient of' giving a new 
direction to the lust of plunder, nove<Hy find mischief, for the 
purpose of effecting his own deliverance from the most worthless 
and dangerous characters of tlie colony. The degree in which these 
several motives may have influenced his conduct, cannot perhaps be 
I determined with accuracy, but no doubt can encompass the pro- 
position, that lie unintentionally conferred the most important 
.btniefits^on the English Ijfovernment in .India, by distinctly, pub- 
licly, and officially, unfolding the . dangers which it had to avert 
and retaliate. t 

B(»fore dismissing the subject of this mission, it is not a little 
curious to observe' an Example of the strange wanderings of the 
Sultaun’s mind, in ‘ confounding together the events of 1784 and 
1792, in the narrative contained in his letters to the constituted 
French authorities, regarding trjimsactiqns of which they were 
perfectly Informed, and with which they are first reproached and 
then forgiven. ‘‘During the last war, when he was on tke point 
of conquering the English, an order from Monsieur Bussy compelled 
the French forces under M. Cossign^ to abandon him, and even 
Lally followed the example, and thus left to his own* resources, and 
abandoned by his allies, he was compelled to make peace, v^ith'The 
loss of half his dominions and three crores and thirty thousand 
Rupees ip specie." 

Ultimately, the embassadors did embark on the 7tli of March 
, 1798, onthS PreTieu-se frigate, with exactly ninety -ninepw.i, includ- 
ing civil and military officers, for the service of the Sultaun. The 
capture of two English Indiamen, in the roeds of Tellicherry, in 
consequence of intelligence received on the voyage, detained them 
but a few days, and they landed at Mangalore, on the 26th of April 
179k . . • ■ 

lii the letter fr6m /General Malartic, ^io Tippoo Sultaun, which 
accompanied the return of his embassadors, he distinctly announced, 
that in the event of the Sultaun^ ^disapproving the terms of service 
whicIThad been conditionally arranged, he had “ ati^orised all the 
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ofticers, volunteers, and others, to retjinj 0*^1 tlie frigate to the Isle 
of France:” and, although the embassadors had*the impiudence to 
debark them at Mangalore, without waiting for authoriity, it was 
still compttent ^o the SulUun, after reading the narratives of his 
embassadors^ and ascertaining in thetn the boundless publicit}’^ given 4 
to his dejsigns by tlte official ^proclamation ; and the subsequent 
enlistment, embarkation, aiK^ arrival of men for the expulsion of the 
English fi%m India, to ‘have still arresCfed the mischief. He could 
still have re-embarked, and returned the^men without the risj|: of 
offence, by representing to the French* the impolicy’ of courting war, 
before he was prepared; he could still .have disavowed to the 
English, as unauthoriseid, the whole proceedings of General Malaitic, 
and have announced to return to the Isle of France of jiis repudi- 
ated levy, anft he could thys have neutralized the most powerful 
public grounds on which *they justified thetf preparations for war. 

Not the slightest# objection however was made to the recep- 
tion of the troops, nor to any par^ of the diplon^Ettid proceed- 
ings : he evinced the greatest* impatience for the arrival at 
Seringapatam of this motley, reinforcement of naval; and military, 
creole, and European levy, of 99 * men ; who, soon after their * • 
arrival, qrganized a Jacobin club, on thq most approved Pafisian 
models, under the sanction of the Sultaifii, whom they distiiiguished* 
by the fraternal designation of Citizen Tippoo : the tree of liberty 
was planted, surmounted by the cap of eqifality; the citizens 
assembled m primary assembly, instructed .each other ^n the 
enforcement of their new rights, and th^ abafidonilient of their 
old duties : a council of discipline was fornled to subvert disci- 
pline; by superseding the m^itary authority of the commandant ; 
all emblems of royalty were publicly burned, and the national 
colors of sister repiwlic were consecrated by Citisfbn Tippoo 
on the public parade^ under a salute of two thousand three hundred 
(ueces of cannon :* all Was ooflcluded by the chatacteristit oath nf 
liatred to royalty, and fidelity to a tyrant; and followed, according 
to the admission of their own recorded* journals, By scenes of the 
moSt sqandalous disorder and insubordintitiorft Of any comprehen- 
sipn of tha purport or tendency of all these proceedings, the Sultaun 
was so entirely innocent, that he tancied himself to be consolidating 
one of those associations devoted to his own. aggrandizement, by 
which hs^magination. had lately beeij captivated, in \he history, 
of the Arabian. Wahabees. , • • 

Two persons. Monsieur Chapuis, chef-de-brigade, and Monsieur 
Dubuc, captain in the navy, commanding the l^nd and the sea 
forces, seem to have tak^^n little or no share in these mischievous 
absurdities, although an indication appears of their having imbibed 
a full portion of the new* lights in revolutictiaty morality. the 

* The number oiguns is taken irom the proceedings of a Jacobin club 
found at Seringapatam ; the fact is or trifling^importance, otherwise than as a 
test of the absraw of veracity. 

• • • • 
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' time approached for their ^jeing presented to the Sultaun, some 
doubts would seem to have cfccurred regarding their rank and 
quality, and the officers of Government addressed to th<Sn a written 
requisition for explanations ; in answer to which, in a formal instru- 
ment un&er their joint signatures, they declared that they are 
deputed by General Malartic ai?d Admiral Serciey, not onljr to serve 
in their ‘ respective professions by sea and land, but as diplomatic 
envoys ^,to the Sultaun’s court, wiih full power and authority, in 
the name of the French republic and its representatives at the Isle 
of France, ,to treaji with him of an klliance to serve aaca fundamen- 
tal basis, and that the treaties concluded by them would be present- 
ed to the national convention, and ratified by the executive power. 
On which formal and authentic declaration, it is only necessary to 
observe, that no trace of any such diplomatic delegntion is to be 
found in the despatches^^addressed to Tippoo Sultaunr, by General 
Malartic, or Admiral Sercey ; or in thoi prqceedings at the Isle of 
France, or<»yet in the letter of Captain UHermite of the Preneuse, 
announcing his arrival at Mangalore ; “ with the Sultaun’s embas- 
sadors, Hussein Ali Khan, and Mohammed Ibrahim, and the 
.^Frenchmen whom General Malartic had sent, under the orders of 
M. Chapuis commanding the land, and M. Dubuc commanding the 
naval forces.” " 

After some conferences with these officers, it was suggested, 
that although his despatches had been forwarded to the Executive 
Directoi^y, it ^vould be expedient to have an accredited 'minister on 
the spot to elpedits* the ^succours, and furnish the requisite local 
information ; and Monsieur Dubuc was finally associated with two 
Mohammedan envoys in a joint embassy to the Executive Directory, 
to embark according to Dubuc s suggestion at the neutral port of 
Tranquebap, on the coast of Coromandel ; md they received their 
credentials and instructions on the 20th of July 1798. 

. While the.S?altaun continued, without apparent^ indication of 
alarm, to be amused with these revolutionary novelties, and to be 
occupied with fee internal arrangements of his owi?, State, v/hich 
have already been described, the English government were far from 
beinff passive observers of the designs unfolded at the 'Isle, of France, 
of wnich they received early and authentic intelligence. 
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Government of ^ndia — Clive — Hastings — Lord Mornintgto^t-^Helalions with the 
native powers ^t the time of his arrival — Sii^ea-^his unresisted aggrandisement 
— A dmission of the right to interfere — De Boigne — placed in the situation of a 
sovereign prince — his successor Perron — Difference of their systems^Perron 
excludes Hnglish officer^ — French army on the English frontier-^Gomplicated 
use of the authority of the imprisoned Mogul — Designs of the French — Appeal 
to the candour^ those who thought the case overstated — State of Hhe Mahratta 
dissension with reference to the skuation of the English — Nizam Ali — Raymond's 
fine corps of 14,000 men — His chfracter and conSict — becomes formidable to his 
superior^ Nizam Ali — Qoverkor^^Oeneral receives authentic intelligence of the 
events at the Isle of France — Preparation for war -^Danger from Raymond's 
corps — Nizam AKs fears of both French hud English— Dangers accumulated 
by the English system of neutrality-^ N foliation aJt Hyderabad^ for dismissing 
the French ana substituting an •English force — Offensive and defensive treaty 
concluded — Disarming • and dismission df the French officers— <Wisdom and* » 
energy the measure^ Its effect at the native courts — Secret dissatisfaction of 
the Mfmrattas — Sindeds presence at Pqona ursfdvorable — Fluctuatingscouncils— 
Lord Mornington deterryines to proceed without them — Tippoo's intrigues at that* 
court — Secret agent —Erroneous conceptions— * Friendly disposition of the Peshwa 
— Curious goidence of (his, in his secret interviews, andHxcellent advice — Public 
embassy from Tippoo — Secret agent discovered by Nana, and obligcd^o return. 

Among the distinguished persons who it different* periods pre- 
sided over the administration of the British* interests in India, 
two men had appeared, whpse extraordinary talents and services 
have assigned to them^an eiryncnce in public estimation which 
had been a{)proaclied by no other Governor ; and the greatest states- 
men oT the first powers of Europe might have deemed themselves 
honorably classed with (Cli'iM, *the founder, and Hetstings] the pre- 
server of that singular empire. A third was now to be added to 
these illustrious names, on whom nature had bSstowed, with a 
liberal* hand, ^11 that could lead to thi same eminehce ; and the 
systematfe education and practical experience of an European states- 
man, had conferred advantages .which were wanting to* the early 
career of his great predecessors. To these important quafities were 
superaddS^,^tne inestimable benefit of, early friendship /ind confi; 
(^ential intercourse with tlje great statesmen who then directed in 
England the general interests of the empire, an intimate knowledge 
of the bearings and influence of ^11 their political views on the com- 
plex machinery of the government committed to his charge, and a 
well-founded confidence of support in every ipeasure which the 
exigencies of the time fliight render necessary to strengthen and 
secure it. A corysciousness of his, own superior powers rendered 
Lord Mornin^n confident in g'^ftiions once fixed, and in measures 
once adopted, bu^ before determining, the most meagre ’intellect 
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could not have sought^ witlj* greater anxiety to be informed and 
enlightened previous discussion. No man was so eminently 
qualified to^o everything for himself, and no man laid hnder larger 
contribution the talents of those around him. His own auperiority 
was too nSarked to admit any mean jealousy of the borrowed credit 
to be attained by subordinate dnsfei'umentvS, ^^diose merits^ he anxi- 
ously and publicly acknowledged and appreciated, sometimes rather 
above than below their actual value. The same genercSUs feeding 
prompted him, when he gave confidence, to make it ahnost unlimit' 
ed; ‘when he conferred authority, to "‘make it at least o&mmensurate 
to the occasion ; and in guiding the exercise of a delegated discre- 
tion, to mark what was wdl done with applause, and ' correct what 
might be better, with a delicacy which almost obliterated the sense 
of error, or ‘merged it in the confidence of meriting fm^ire approba- 
tion ; and of his penetrsftLion in appc’eciating character, it may be 
affirmed, without the fear of giving reasonable offence, that of an 
unprecedented amount of public projbity, moral worth, intellectual 
eminence, and' military daring 'which existed in British India during 
the period of his admiriistration, the largest and m(>st brilliant por- 
,.^ioii was drawn forth, and wielded by the master-mind of this 
great statesman. 

Lori Mornington arrived at Madras in April, and at the seat of 
Supreme Government in Bengal in ^ May 179 k In order that we 
may be enabled to oonsider with greater accuracy, such events of 
this wh^ and brilliant administration as are connected with the 
scope of our ntjirratiwe, it will be necessary to take an abstract view 
of the actual state of. those relations with the native powers, which 
had the most prominent influence on the general security of the 
British interests in India, at the period of his assuming that 
important charge. 

Of the native powers whose frontier touched that of the British 
pojssessions, the ,Diost powerful, and looking to future contingenciei^ 
highly probable, the most dangerous, was Dowlut Row Sindea ; but 
the inordinate ahibition which had led him to follow the projects of 
his uncle and'^predecesjLor, fbr extending over Deckan and the south, 
that unlimited authority which he had established In Ifindostan, 
although it kept him at this period, too much occupied with 
intrigues kt Poona, to excite immediate apprehension for the north- 
western frontier of Bengal ; rendered his actual resc^.ces, and 
ultimate designs, objects of serious consideration for ''an English 
Governor-General, who should prefer the' manly examination of resS 
danger, to the torpor of a delusive and fallacious security. 

We have had occasion to advert to ‘the extensive power possess- 
ed by Mahdajee Siqdea in Mai wa and Hindostan, at the period of the 
treaty ‘C>‘f Salbey ; and ^vithout entering ‘Into the detail of those 
important transactions which brought his territories to touch the 
most vulnei'able points of the British frontier in the Doab, it will be 
sufficient for the purposes of this work to state ^ that Vc had been 
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permitted to effect this aggrandisemert without even a diplomatic ’ 
effort to arrest its progress. For the*^ purpose illustrating the 
circumstances to which we advert, it will be necessar^ to explain, 
that publii news-writers are to be found at every Indian Court, who 
insert in their daily papers of intelligence, exactly what is permitted 
and no n\ore ; that the contents iif these papers, together with such 
secret intelligence as may be o*btained, * is foji' warded !)y the news- 
writers o^ foreigij powefs whose known functioys were generally 
sanctioned at*almost every Court excepting that, of Seringapatam ; 
and that thise papers, like a *more •celef>rated puropciin journal, 
were sometimes made the vehicle of feeling the dispositions of their 
neighbours, t5 tolerate, or resist an intended^ injury. In July 17.92, 
the news-writer employed by the Englisli* Government at Delhi 
transmitted #tie of these papers of intelligence, published under 
Sindeas saifction, whicK stated “that tffe Emperor of Delhi Ijad 
written to the Peshwa,and*to,Sindea, infonniug them that he hoped 
through their exertions to obtain seme tribute from Bengal ! ! T An 
intimation so very plain could nof be overlooked hf Lord Cornwallis, 
and he accordmgly, in Augy.st 1792, furnished his Wisident at the 
court of Sindea, with instructions to represent “ that in the present* , 
condition of the Mogul (the prisoner of Sindea) he should consider 
all letters written in his name to be by Sindea’s power and stuthority^ 
only, and that the attemjit td establiFjJi principles of the above 
description by any power whatever, will be .warmly resented by 
this Government.'' This it will l)e observed was the sQc;onc^time in 
six years, that a similar attempt had been* mad onc^t^ in the direct 
claim of choute, made in 178(1 on Sir John Maepherson, who 
answered that Sindea must ^instantly renounce and disavow the 
claim, or abide the consequences of immediate war ; and now in the 
more cautious advance to the same object with Lord >Cornwallis. 
His Lordship goes on to instruct his political resident, — “ You will 
teke care to recall, in thft most forcible manner, to his reoollectiQU, 
the spirit of moderation and forbearance, that has been manifested 
by the Government, during the long peTiiod in wlficii he has been 
employed, in extending his conquests in^Hiniostan, &?!., &c." For- 
bearance necessarily implies, the right to do that from ’s^hich we 
abstain ; and the English Governpient would appear, on the face of 
this record, to have acquiesced in an aggrandisement which it had 
the righLAii prevent ; a right which perhaps ought not to J)e forcibly 
exercised, eJ&qpting after timely remonstrance had, failed; but iii 
this case even the i;emonstrance was wanting. It is not intended 
to exclude from this consideration the question of expediency, 
on which public opinioji was 'far from being agreed; but the 
recurrence of the Government to its own past forbearance, when the 
danger had begun to assume a mature aspect, involves a tacit ladmis- 
sion which could scarcely have been expected under the circum- 
stances of the case! * * * 

The chipj^instj’ument in effecting Ibhis aggrandisement* was* M. 
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De Boigne, formerly a 6\ibaMl 5m officer in the East India Company’s 
service, on ^the Madras establishment ; who had quitted the tram- 
mels of Jise by seniority, for a more wide and indefinite field of 
ambition. The genius and talents of this distinguished officer, had 
enabled him to organise for Sindea, a regular estal^lishment of 
infantry and artillery, such as * had never beft/re been seen in the 
service of a native powder : and this Mahratta chief, by a liberal, but 
hazardous policy^ assigned ' to the exclusivfe management*’ of Mp. De 
Boigne, territory on the EJhghsh frontier, yielding a revenue adequate 
to the maintenance of a regular field force, which in 1803, under his 
successor, amounted to 4*3,050 men, and 464* guns ; and before that 
period, was supposed to have been more numerous ; indefinite means 
of levying or discharging Sillidar horse to any amount, with all the 
apparatus of military, civil, and fisc?*,! establishmefits, fortresses, 
arsenals, foundries and depots, belonging to actual sovereignty, to 
which pretension little seemed to be v^anting^ excepting the declara- 
tion of iildependencc. In the effective encouragement ofiered to 
European officers, Ihe^ entire freedom of leaving the service, and 
remitting their property without restraint, was the inost novel and 
''\attractive. De Boigne, personally availed himself of this liberal 
conduct, and was succeeded by Monsieur Perron, about 17,^4. The 
.managefnent of these two"* officers was, however, in one respect, 
entirely opposite. De Boigne, received indifferently English and 
French adventurersv'as officers ; PeiTon accepted French candidates 
alone ; icnd, at the period of Lord Mornington’s arrival, the number 
of the Englisih wai^* so vfiry limited in itself, and so systematically 
discouraged, that the formidable army which we have described, 
may be considered as officered by Frenchmen, and to constitute a 
French force on the English frontier. The deposed Mogul Emperor, 
was made, by a singular contrivance of circuitous mockery, to appoint 
the Mahratta Peshwa, his (Vakeel-ul-Mutluk) absolute vicefgerent, 
and the Peshwa, to appoint Sindea* his deputy ! an imprisoned 
sovereign appointed as his absolute vicegerent the usurping minister 
of another* imjfrisoned sovereign ; and that minister ^as sup'posed 
to appoint aS his deputy, '’the actual conqueror of the first -named 
imprisoned pageant ; this conqueror being engaged in the design of 
usurping all the authorities of the very usurping minister, who was 
feigned to confer this imaginary appointment on himself! These 
^fictions w^efe carried to so great a length, that Monai^lir Perron 
called bis arn\y the imperial army" and himself a servant and 
subject of the Mogul ; and the very plain and intelligible design of 
rendering the unfortunate Mogul the main instrument of the French 
for the establishment of their power in Hindostan, was afterwards 
confirmed by a written project do that effect, which came into the 
possession of the English Governor-General. 

It has been admitted that this danger, although the greatest, 
was not the most imminent ; arid although it be an anticipatibn of 
events? beyond the vseope of this work, it may f>e sufeliitted to the 
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candour of those statesmen, who condelnnecL the sid)sequent Mah- 
ratta war, and deemed the case of the French influence to have been 
overstated, 'vrtiether they would really have continued t6 hold that 
opinion, in the event of this imperial army having been left untouch- 
ed, and in the farther event, soon afterwards expected, of tlib arrival 
of a French (#r Russia^ artny in Persia, or the Punjab ? 

To tfiie overgrown power 5f Sindea in ^he north. Lord Morn- 
ingtcgi couid not, at this tiine, have opposed with any effect the 
party inimical* to * Sindea's views at Poona, chiefly because their 
enmity rathen related to the inferior, than'the foreign policy of the 
Mahratta confederacy. It is true that the young Feshwa,"Bajeerow, 
had evinced the greatest anxiety,, to be 4 ;'eleased from the state of 
insulting thraldom, in 'which he was kept by Dowlut Row Sindea, 
and had even secretly solicited the interference of the BritWh Govern- 
ment : but the influence .of a' State prisoner^ can seldom be eflScient, 
and there was obvious groupd of apprehension, that any pressure or 
interference from without, might have tended to unite the discordant 
chiefs. Instead, therefore, of viewingVith surprise tHe subsequent 
apathy of the Ppshwa's Government, in failing to take its assigned 
part in the impending war of Mysogr, we shall see abundant cause , 
to admire the skilful management by which the Governor-General 
was enaBled to prevent the Mahratta feffce from being marshalled 
against him : and the^ observations, added to the degree in which 
our narrative has already attempted to develope the intricate politics 
of Poona, will be sufficient to afford a general conceptioi^ of the state 
of the most important branches of the Mahratta powertin l'/58. 

The ordinary course of our previ 9 us narration has sufficiently 
unfolded the dangerous and,^ hostile designs of Mysoor, together 
with the means by which^an expected invasion from the north under 
Zemaun Shfih, might be made fi) distract the English councils, to 
divide their force, and to dissipate their treasure ; the state of the war 
in Europe requires no farther^illustration with regard to our imme- 
diate object, and the sketch which we proposed to present will be 
completed by •describing the political c'ondition (rf the court of 
Hj^erabad. * • ^ 

We have had occasion to enter into some detail regarding the 
ongin and progress of the corps, of Monsieur Raymond, until the 
termination of the rebellion of Ali*Jah, in the,, latter part* of 1795. 
Subsequerwjy to that event, this enterprising officer contiiiued to bc^ 
indefatigable* ip the organisation, improvement, and, augmentation* 
of his corps; which, in 179S amounted to fourteen thousand men, 
described in the public despatches of the Governor-General to have 
“ attained a degree of discipline superior in every respect to that of 
any native infantry in India, excepting the sepoys entertaineH in 
the Epglish service and^ their efficiency w#s supported by ’si large 
and well-organised train ^of field artillery. Monsieur ]^ymond 
appears to have fceen deeply jmbued with those principles and 
practices whijch* ha(J been genemted by the French revolution, ‘in 
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contempt of the oLligatioiijj of honor since so familiarly violated 
in Europe ; he liad opened ‘a successful correspondence with 
the officers of his nation, prisoners of war on paift)le at Pon- 
dicherry, for the pui*pose of obtaining their services ; and he 
was onlj^ prevented by the" vigilance of Lord Hobart, from 
being joined by a number^ of*^ them, whe were Apprehended 
at the ihoment they meant to effect tlieir . escape ; but •'this dis- 
appointment didjiot prevent his obtaining a tolerably Call propor- 
tion of French officers. He had opened a correspondence with 
Tippoo, wjiich tl^e few documents discovered show soo liave been 
discouraged after the arrival of the party from the Isle of France, by 
the jealousy of the Freiwihmep in the Sultaun's service, of the 
established reputation and influence of that adventurer. His 
battalions carried the colors of the French RepublL (then at war 
with England), the staff- being surmounted by a spear; transfixing, 
or supporting, as fancy might interpret, *.the ^ohammedan crescent ; 
the cap of liberty was engraven on the buttons of the clothing ; by 
secret intrigues he encouraged 'mutiny and desertion (in some 
instances with success) among the native corps in thevEnglish service, 
-who were stationed near the frontier ; and every indication, public 
and private, proceeding from Monsieur Raymond and his officers, 
evinced ‘ (as indeed might reasonably be expected) a spirit of 
determined hostility agains^t the English Government. 

The feeble and indirect effort of introducing English adventurers 
into tli^^ ser,vice of Nizam Ali, for the purpose of rivalling the 
influence and^ authority of Monsieur Raymond, only served, by its 
inefficiency, to stimulate the |tctivity and consolidate the power of 
that chief ; and at the period of Lord Mornington’s arrival, the most 
serious alarm for the independence, if hot the very existence of the 
Government, had been excited in the minds of Nizam Ali and his 
ministers, by the overbearing disposition frequently manifesied by 
tl)/e officers of this efficient French force. 

Although these considerations occupied the earliest attention of 
tlie Governor-General, they acquired a more urgent importance, on 
the receipt of authentio intelligence of the proceedings consequent to 
tlie arrival of the Mysoorean mission at the Isle of France, which 
reached Calcutta on the 18th of Jqne. The necessity of the earliest 
possible preparation^ for war with Tippoo Sultaun was too obvious 
to admit gf hesitation, and in contemplating the right ^a?fing from 
his declar^ d^^igns of aggression, to demand from the* members of 
the confederation of 1790, the execution of the , 13th article of that 
^eaty ; it was obvious that while an army commanded by French- 
men, of such principles and views, and of ^ such uncontrolled power, 
should remain in the service of Nizam Ali, the alliance of that Prince, 
insteaci of an accession pf strength, would% be a source of imminent 
danger, in a war with Tippoo Sultaun. 

Nizam Ali had at n o time Been^ i nsen sible to the danger of .tha t 
* Malcolm’s India, page 176. . . 
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increasing power, which disgust at the imputed tergiversation of the 
English, and the necessity of some resource, had induced him to 
place in tMfe hands of this French party. Their afrogant and 
augmenting ascendency, which forced itself with increasing force on 
the attention of* Nizam Ali, and still more on that of hft minister 
Musheer-ul-Mulk, wg,s balanced* in the mind of the former, by an 
apprehension of the consequencfes of a more iptimate connection with 
the* English; which like every unequal alliance, would ^ have a 
tendency ultifnately to reduce him to a state of (ftpendence on thg,i 
power. Thill proposition Musheei-uJLMufk never attempted etther 
to evade or deny, but he met it by a representation of existing 
danger from his nomiiml servants ; by their insufficiency,' without a 
farther and more dangerous augmentation, which would number the 
English amoi^ Ins enemies, to save from destruction his avowedly 
declining st^e ; by the ijctifal* power of the English to protect him 
from every other enerny ; j:>y^an appeal to the relative charactei* of 
the individuals of each natioq with whom his long experience had 
made him acquainted ; and by the cdnlidence which lie had always 
endeavoured to^inculcate, in the systematic good faith of the English 
nation, notwitlistandjing the unfavo/-able appearances of 1794. • 

Thg imperfect sketch which has be^n attempted will at*" least 
enable the reader to linderstand, that tile neutral and paciJffc systenj 
with the States of Jndia, which in the north had . preceded the 
administration of Sir John Shore ; and subsequently to the treaty of 
1792, had left six years of profound peace in even* ipujsi. of the 
Indian continent, to recruit the public tfeasurAs, haa also accumu- 
lated abundant necessity for future expenditui’fe ; and in the estima- 
tion of every person of Ijnowledge and discernment, had left 
this termination of a period of* peace to be anything but a season 
of securityi • 

Surrounded on every side with latent dangers, Lord Momington, 
in determining to look them successively in the face, and to Subsitute, 
by either negotiation or war, substantial and permanent peace, for a 
precarious arid deceitful security, had only the option of selecting 
that danger which was first to be removed :*and the considerations 
which have Keen stated, gave an obvious priority to tKe critical 
condition of affair's at Hyderabad. The subsidiary force of two 
English battalions, stipulated by the treaty# of 1790, had been 
dismissed^ji consequence of the disgi;st created by the; refusal oj* 
support demanded in 1794* and recalled at the earnegt solicitation of 
Nizam Ali, chiefly lOn the early impression of committing his own 
person to their guard, while the extent was still, uncertain, of the 
defection occasioned the rebellion of his son Ali Jah^: and 
throughout the vacillating councils of encourageiprienfc and augment- 
ation, or distrust and apprehension of thetFr&nch corps, th%se two 
battalions were Retained# and considered as a resource in every 
extremity, and had probably tfiihinished his apprehensions of the 
French party, ftnd l^us indirectly contributed to its dangerous gro^tli, 
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After the previouc; corraii unication rendered necessary by tlie 
circumstances of. the case/’tli^ Govei-nor-General, on the 8th of 
July 17{>8f issued his instructions to the resident alJ* Hyderabad, 
for the negotiation of a new treaty, augmenting tfee English 
subsidiaiY foi‘oe to six battalions, with a foi’inidable artillery ; and 
stipulating foi- Jhe dismission of the corps coinmandeVl hj French 
officers, 'in His Highnesses service. 'This treaty, which was signed 
at Hyderabad on the lst«of Septeinber, ^arid ratified Cal«iiitta 
oji the 18th of Hie same month, declares in its preamble the 
aughientation to be founded “on tlfe express desire ttf ISIizam Ali, 
and professes the enlarged* conditions of the alliance to be founded 
on the hostile proceedings of Tippoo Siiltaun, and the French 
already described ; and the necessity imposed on the confede- 
rates of 1790, united in a defensive league,' to take immediate 
measures for the securi'sy of theiiy Ves]"*ective possessions ; and 
besides the ordinary conditions, contains, a sthmlatiou for a treaty of 
triple guarantee, if the Peshwa shall t-onseiit, and if otherwise, binds 
the English to mediate in aiiy future differences between the two 
other confederates; and obliges Nizam Ali to accaiiiesce in tliQir 
vlecision ; and finally it confirms all subsisting treaties between 
the English, the Pcsliwa, and Nizam Ali ; and declares the 
free assent of Nizam Ali, to'oimilar .subsidiary engagements between 
the English and the Peshwa, if the kitter shoidd express a desire for 
such an avrangemenk. 

Th(^ first measures adopted in fulfilment of the provisions of this 
treaty were fececuted wfth a degree of celerity and vigour, which 
was calculated not opnly to command success, but to produce the 
most salutary impressions, far beyond the sphere of their imme- 
diate operation. The additional fouv battalions with their artillery, 
which during the negotiation had been collected on th.e frontier, 
marched to Hyderabad, and joined the two battalions alread/^ there 
on the 10th of October. The weakness of Nizam Ali, as the crisis 
approached, and the natural timidity of his minister Musheer-ul- 
Mulk, in coutem'|)lating the sanguinary conflict which was appre- 
hended in disAnning the Fifench party, added perhaps to the effect 
of those intrigues at native courts which cannot always be penetrat- 
ed, disposed the government of Hyderabad to evasion and delay ; 
hut after some preliminary discussion, the British resident (Captain 
J. A. Kirkpa?brick) declared,, that at this stage of the traKT^^Uction he 
could listen to nothing short of fhe complete and immediate execu- 
tion of that article of the treaty ; and a diplomatic note to this 
effect, dated on the 21st of October was reinforced by a movement 
of the British corps to a position 'which < commanded the French 
lines, and by a declaration that they, would be attacked in the everft 
of farther delay ; these decided measurej^F removed the previous 
hesitation of the court, and produced its ^active concuri-ence in the 
subsequent measures. A proclamation was issued" and dispersed in 
the French lines on the same'day, by which the troops were inform- 
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od that Nizam Ali had dismissed the French officers from liis ser- . 
vice ; that they were released from ^hcjfr obedience to these officers, 
and that all^who supported them should be considered tnd punish- 
ed as trai^rs. The internal divisions in the French party, and 
some pecuniary Ijalances due to thp men, which the officers were 
unable or uAwilling ^o discharge, ad(^ed to the menacing position of • 
the BritCsli troops produced a serioua mutiny in* the lines ; the 
mon^imprkoned their ofiVceriff, loudly anij vicJlently demanding their 
arrears of pay, and even threatened the lives §f their prisoners ; 
and the officer commanding the British twoops (Lieutenant Colpnel 
Roberts) in concert with the resident and the^ -minister, took a 
judicious advantage of this state of confusion. On the morning of 
the 22nd of October,* at day-liglit, the* Flinch cantonments were 
surrounded by a body of horse, belonging to Nizam Ali,«and by the 
British detachment. The ifuyi, still in state of mutiny, were 
offered full payment of all arrears, and future service under other 
officers, on condition *of layiftg down their arms ; to which terms, 
after some discussion, they assented :*•“ and, in a fewiiours, a corps, 
whose numbers were nearly fourteen thousand'l’ men, and who had 
in their possession a train df artillery, and an arsenal filled with 
every description of military stores,* was completely disarmed, with- * 
out one*life having lost.” , • ^ * 

As the first step Jin a series^ of great political measures, the last-- 
mentioned character of the transaction, 'added an inestimable value 
to this important event ; and, an hostile army transformed in one 
day, and without the effusion of blood, inl^ a friendl 3 %forc^ diffused 
an impression of wisdom to plan, and energy to execute, which had 
the most decisive influence at all the native courts. 

The apprehension of giving offence to the Mahrattas, which 
prevented a similar treaty in 1794, was not of inferior importance 
in 1*498. * The successful issue of the preliminary measure, in the 
manner which has been described, contributed, perhaps, to a little 
salutary caution, in expressing their dissatisfaction ; but it is obvi- 
ous, .that the^future mediation stipulated by the tj^’eaty of Hydera- 
bad, could not fail to be secretly offejisive to the , power which 
lived ‘on^ the^ plunder of its neighboui’s. "JPhere was, hgwever, no 
fnystery observed in the transaction ; the objects of the treaty were 
communicated to the Peshwa, bbth before and after its oonclusion ; 
and he was uniformly and earnestly invitefl to concur in giving 
effect to tnt principles of guarantee, contained in the ISfch article «f 
the treaty of 1790 : but, the councils of Dowlut RoV' Sindea, which, 
at that period directed the nominal measures of the Peshwa, had a 
reference to interests of his own, distinct from those of the state of 


* Malcolm’s India, page 244. He was at tbe^ period assistant to the 
resident, and an active and meritorious ageflt in effecting this important 
arrangement. « • , 

•t Including detachments ; thg^'namber actually disarmed on the 22nd of 
October was, el wen |housand. • « 
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Poona. The British GQvernment had a riglit to remonstrate against 
that open interferance and! coaitrol which prevented the Peshwa 
from performing his engagements as a member of tlAi alliance of 
1790, and* used the most strenuous endeavours to obligci, Sindea to 
leave PoQna. Sindea was perfectly well-disposeVl to unite with 
Tippoo for the prosecution of his own view^s in Delikap and the 
South ; but he distinctly saw that during the hostile operations of 
a large portion of his f egub^r army in that- quarter, his fmost valu- 
able possessions ‘in Hindostan were open to a formivlable English 
army, cantoned near the 'frontier, and that he could iJfot effectually 
prosecute 'new conquests without imminent hazard to his actual 
possessions. Considerable fluctuation, sometimes ostensibly amount- 
ing to the prospect of an improved alliance, was manifested at differ- 
ent periods*' by the Court of Poona ; but such demonste^ations had no 
other foundation than the desire to /iVade^ and procrastinate. The 
accession of strength to the English interests, from the events at 
HyderabafJ in October 1798, alarmed 'Sindea for the double danger 
which he should incur in the * south, and in the north, by a rupture 
with that State ; and although he pertinaciously adhered to the 
prosecution of his views at Poona, and prevented the Peshwa from 
executing the provisions of the triple alliance of 1790, he determin- 
ed to’ postpone, to some iiv)re favorable opportunity, exfJected to 
arise froin the events of the war, any active nplitary interference of 
his own on either side. 

While, therefore, Lord Mornington anticipated ari unwilling 
neutralitj^ as t the ^best t*bject he could immediately accomplish 
at . Poona, he continyed the intercourse of amity, together with 
most sincere and reiterated invitations, to participate with the 
two allies, in the execution of their common engagements, and 
he accordingly decided on the necessity of pursuing his opera- 
tions against the Sultaun, without any aid fium the Mahrattas, 
leaving in their present undecided,^ but not immediately dan- 

f eibus condition,^ the state of his political relations with the 
‘eshwa and Sindea. Before concluding what we ^lave ta ob- 
serve on the,, actual state., of affairs at Poona, it may prevent 
interruption to our future narrative, if we briefly advejd; to the 
state of the Sultaun’s secret machinations at that Court; which 
will not only unfold his imperfect conception of the affairs of Poona, 
but a diplon\acy fouiided as much on personal hatred, political 
wisdom ; aud will aid in exhibiting a more intelligible j)ictuje of its 
confused adminfetration. 

•j 

On the death of the late Peshwa, in October 1795, Tippoo des- 
patched a secret efnissaiy (Balajee Row, frojp. whom this information 
IS derived) to congratulate his successor (Bajee Row as he concluded,) 
and to t?oncert with hin^amore intimate apolitical union. On his 
arrival at Poona, the envoy found Chimnajee on the musnud, Perse- 
ram Bhow minister, and Bajee Row a prisoner in Sindea’s army. 
He eoon discovered that this order of things ^ould not last, and 
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found means of gettirig himself introduced td a secret interview with' 
Bajee Row, who did not succeed to*th<# musnud till December 1796. 
The envoy •was instructed by the Sultaun, to represeift^that their 
respective# fathers (Hyder and Ragonaut Row) had been connected 
by the most intimate political ties > that Nana FurnavesS had been ^ 
the efficient cause his father’s banishment and death, and of 
placing on the musnud the spurious offspring of a* silversiAith ; and 
h8Cd#equalfy been the sohree of Tippoo’» misfortiyies, by promoting 
the confederacy of 1790 : that the Peshwa ought to consider that 
minister as ^ worm secretly coifeuming the edifice^of his Qovemfhent, 
that he was treacherously leagued with the Eh^ish, and that his 
imprisonment or rem/>val was egsentiaJ to the efficieilcy of the 
Peshwa’s rule. To these observations he ^answered, that he was 
encompassed fvith various conflicting evils, and would Aideavour to 
extricate hifnself from them ail ; he desirld the envoy to assure his 
master of his sense ,of t*he^ important connection between their 
parents, and his grateful recollection of the pecuniary aid afforded 
by Hyder to his father in his gVeatest distress ; 'he expressly pro- 
liibited the envoy from any intercourse *with his ministers, or 
relations, and placed with him a oonfidential agent as a medium of* 
private communication. On the occasion of Musheer-ul-Mulk’s 
departure from Poona, the Peshwa appears to have entljrtained a 
temporary hope of being emancipated Ijoth from Sindea and Nana 
Furnavese, and expressed a desire for militaiy .aid ; to which Tippoo 
replied, that his whole army was ready, and recomjnended, after 
terminating the domestic feud, an immediate inuasion^of Nizam All’s 
territories from the west, while he should attack it from the south : 
but although the Sultaun w^ in secret communication with Sindea, 
he does not seem to have comprehended that the views of that chief 
were entirely incompatible with the political emancipation of Bajee 
Row,# on which expected event the Sultaun unquestionably most 
jrelied for giving efficiency to his projected alliance with the Statf^ of 
Poona. 

•On the •occasion of the negotiations opened by the English 
resident at Poona in consequence of the Siscowery of the transactions 
at the Isle oPFrance, the Peshwa sent for Balajee Row, aftd inform- 
ed him of the events at Hyderabad which had established the 
English ascendancy at that court on the d^wnfal of the French ; 
admonished him that the distracted state of his -own* government 
would compel him to adhere to the stipulations of tljp treaty of 17^0 
on the requisition, of the two other powers. That his master’s 
intrigues with the French at such a period, were in the last degree 
imprudent, and would Jlead td his destruction, without its being 

* See Ryder’s observati#ns on the same subject in f779, Vol. i, p^. 417 and 
418. Among the pregnant females shut up with the widow of Narrain How to 
insure the appearance of a male infant,* the wife of a silver-smith, according 
to that account, produced the futuee r4shwa, Sewai Madoo Bow, who died in 
1795. • • 
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■possible for the Peshwa, however well-disposed, to avert it ; and 
that as a sincere friend he advised him to drop that connection and 
conciliate -tile English by whatever concessions : and tc is enrions 
that, among other reasons for temporising, he adverts to the inefficient 
state of the Sultaun’s army, which in general opinion had been 
exceedingly inju,red by his late* innovations* Tfhe Pesh#a was con- 
sidered bifith by the envpy and his master to be seriously wml-dispos- 
ed to the Snltaun ; whose jTreservation he considei’ed of importarice 
to his own interest, and chiefly in what related to** his eventual 
emancipation from Nana Eurnavese f he promised his Vest efforts to 
prevent the ultimate march of the Mahratta contingent for the siege 
of Seringapatam ; and the ^j^ctual ascendency of Sindea" being on the 
vsame side ; the councils ‘of Nana, who really desired the performance 
of the 13th 'krticle of the treaty of 1790, were made t<fc yield to that 
conjoint influence. Balajee Row however' being but a^secret agent 
to the Peshwa personally, without the l<,powjedge of Nana, had no 
opportunity of attempting to negotiate with that minister, who had 
the conduct of*the communications*^ with the British resident, and he 
recommended fo the SMtaun a public mission, whjdi accordingly 
, took place near the conclusion, of 1798 unde?- Ahmed Khan and 
Fuckej*-u-Deen. It was not until April 1799 that Nana Furnavesc 
discovered the existence of 'this secret mission, when he alartned the 
Peshwa at the consequences of its, being kimwn to the English 
resident, and prevaile(J on him to dismiss Balajee Row, which he did 
with professipiis of the greatest friendship, charging tlie envoy to 
return with all'* possible expedition, and advise his master to dispel 
at any sacrifice the storm which was ready to overwhelm him. 
Before the envoy reached the frontier of Mysoor, he heard of the 
fate of the capital. 
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Lord Moraiii^to%' a luminous and instmc/ive discussion (jf hfs political I'elations to 
the Sultami—%The reduction^ not the extinction^ of his power, desired — ^cond 
proof oj the insufficiency of the. arrangements of \1\)'2 — [ntnVigeucet)/ the expedi- 
tion to Egypt — Lord. \!ornin"ton\s letter to th§ Snltaun on this subject, Ath 
November 1798 — Friendly 7'eply — ^th% November, expost nlut ion and proposal to 
send an envoy — Sidtauu declines to receive him — V^agiie hopes — Fassive futaldg 
roused by a^^tcond letter, \Qth December — awakened by a thitik \)th January 
Rage, nottui his own folly ^ bi9t that of his agents — '^nltaniis eastern apologue 
— Expected succour from 'Egyptf founded on thp erroneous conceptions of his 
French officers — cordiawy to •all the facts— Important documents from Con- 
stantinople, forwarded to Tippoq bif the English— Letter of the if rand Shpior 
— Two answers— 'me for the perusal hf the^ English, the other^the true reply — 
Curious abstract of European aggression in India — t^trange and offensive, 
answer to Lord*M orningtoii s It^i letter — i'onsents to receive *the envoy too late 
• — Infers his destriictiKm to be intended — Marches against General <Slu^lM^ 
— Strength of Tippoafs army, , 

HiTHKivro no direct* coinmnnication Iflid Leeii made by tPle British 
Government to Tippt)o Snltaim, regarding their knowledge of his 
proceed! rigjj at the Isle of France, and no I'eiiKunsbraftce or explana- 
tion had been offered or demanded on either side, ragay^ing those 
j^reparations for war which were iiotorioiMy in* j)rog\oss ; altiioiigli 
the usual formalities had taken place on tlie occasion of Lord 
Morningtoii s assuming the •Government, and a cori'esi)ondence had 
occurred regarding somg adjiisf^nents of frontier, wliicli were j)ending 
at the period of his arrival. The grounds of tliis delay ait) so distinct- 
ly uSfolded, in a minute of the Governor-General in tlio secret 
tlepartment, dated the l2th «f*Augiist 1798, that it were an injusljce 
to this most able and luminous performance, to attempt the abstract 
of a ^oliticaliesson so brief and so instructive. Tha pUjhts of Statef^, 
applicable to^every case of contest with* formgyi poicdrs, are created, 
and liimted by the necessity of preserving the puhlic safety; tliis 
necessity is the foundation of tl\e reciprocal claim of all’ iiations, to 
explanation of suspicious or ambiguous condyct, to reparation for 
injuries dn^e, and to security against ipjuries intended.* ^ 

In any of these cas^s, when just satisfaction Jias been dciiiiHl, 
or from the evideiit nature of circumstances, cannot otherwise be 
obtained, it is the undoubted right of the injured^party, to resort to 
arms for* the vindication»of the public safety ; and in such ii coujunc- 
turc, the right of the State becomes the duty^of the Government, 
unless some material cojffeideration of the j%ubH(' interest should for- 
bid the attempt. ^ ^ 

• If the conduct of 'I'ippc^f Siiltaun, had been of a nature which 
could be teriiftid a^ibigiious or suspicidus ; if he luid merely incrcas- 
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■ ed his force beyond his ordinary establishment, or had stationed 
it in some position^, on our covfinfis, or on those of our allies, which 
justify jealousy or alarm ; if he had renewetl his secret 
intrigues ^lt the courts of Hyderabad, Poona, and Cabul ; or even if he 
had entew,)d into any negotiatioi\ with France, of wlilch the object was 
at all obscure ; it might be our, duty to resort i^> the firsfl instance to 
his construction of proceedings, which being of a doubtful }jharactei> 
might admit of a satisfactory explanati(Ui. But where ^here 
douhty there can be rto matter for explanation. The aht of Tippoo s 
embassadors, ratified by himself, and' accompanied by the landing of 
a Frencli force in* his country, is a public, unqualified, and unambigu- 
ous declaration of war, aggravated by an avowal, that* the object of 
the war is neither explanation, reparation, noi* security, but the total 
destruction of the British Government in India. , 

“ To affect to misurwierstand an injury or insiilt of such a com- 
plexion, would argue a consciousness eitJier /)f weakness or of fear. 
No State in India can misconstrue thp conduct of Tippoo ; the cor- 
respondence ot our residents at Hyderabad and Poona, sufficiently 
manifests the constructibn which it hears at botli ilvise courts ; and 

,, in so clear and plain a case, our demand of explanation would be 
justly, attributed either to a defect of spirit or of ))ower. The result 
of such a demand would tKet*efore be, the disgrace of our character 
and the diminution of our influence .and consideration in the eyes of 
our allies and of every power in India. If the moment should appear 
favorable to ^the execution of Tippoo s declared design, he would 
answer vsuch k detivind by an immediate attack ; if on the other 
hand, his preparations should not be sufficiently advanced, he wotild 
deny the existence of his engagements with France, would persist in 
his denial until he had reaped the full benefit of them, and finally, 
after having completed the improvement of his own arrnj'^, and 
received the accession of an additional French force, he would turn 
the combined strength of both against our possessions, with an 
alacrity and confidence inspired by our inaction, and with advantages 
redoubled by our delay. In the present case the idea, therefoie, of 
demanding explanatiou must be rejected, as being disgraceful in its 
principle, and frivolous in its object 

“ The demand of reparation, in the strict sense of the tei’m, 
cannot properly be applied to cases of intended injury, excepting in 
those instances where the nature of the reparation demanded may 
be essentially connected with security against the injurious 
intention. ' , 

“ Where a State has unjustly seized the property, or invaded 
the territory, or violated the rights' ofanqther, reparation may be. 
made, by restoring what has been unjustly taken, or by a subsequent 
acknowfedgment of the fright which has been infringed ; but the 
cause of our complaint against Tippoo Sultaun, is not that he has 
seized a portion of our property ^hieh he might r^tore, or invaded 
a part of our territory which he might again c^ede, ^ or violated a 
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right which he ndlight hereafter acknowledge*; we complain, that, pro- 
fessing the most amicable disposition, i>ound by subsisting treaties of 
peace and friendship, and unprovoked by any offence oit^jur part, he 
has manijfested a design to effect our total destruction; he has prepared 
the means and instruments of a war of extermination agaflist us ; he 
has solicite€ and rec^ivdd the aid of our inveterate enemy for the de-* 
dared purpose of annihilating our empire; ai^i he only waits*the arriv- 
arl^f a iribre effectual silccdur to strike a blow against our e^xistence. 

** That fie lias not yet received the effectu^ succour which he 
has solid teS, may be ascribed, either *to the^ weakness of the 
Government of Mauritius, or to their want of %al in his cause, 
or to the rashness and imbecility j^f his, own councils; but neither 
the measure of his hostility, nor of our right to restrain it, nor 
of our- danger from it, are to be estimated by the am&unt of the 
force which he has actually obtained^ for we know that his 
demands of military a^sist^nce were unlimited ; we know that they 
were addressed, not merely to. the Government of Mauritius, but to 
that of France, and we cannot* ascSrtain how Sooft they may bo 
satisfied to the^full extent of his acknowledged expectations. This, 
therefore, is not mei^ly the case of an injury to be repaired, but of • 
the public safety to be secured against the present and future 
designs* of an irreconcilable, desperate* and treacherous enemy. 
Against an enemy gf this description, no effectual security can be 
obtained, otherwise than by such a reduction *of his*power, as shall 
not only defeat his actual preparations, but establish a jigrmancnt 
restraint upon his future means of offencef’' • • 

Here, then, we find, for the second time,* the proof of a pro- ^ 
position, which received abundant intermediate illustrations, that 
the reduction of the po^yer of T^ppoo Sultaun, in 1792, to the degree 
which was then deemed necessary to reader him incapable of 
miscMef, had been sufficient to produce precisely the opposite effect ; 
Ahat in the general confdsioM 8f the times, of all the^ native States^f 
Deckan and the south, coiinected with the political transactions of 
1792; his power alone had not only reffiained unifnpaired, but had 
btfen anxiously augmented ; and finally, ‘that* its farther diminution 
Y^as indi^ensable to the safety of the English Government. The 
absolute extinction of Tippoo Sliltaun's power was at no period of 
these preparatory measures in the contemplation of Lord M*oriiington. 
Hehadbs>ped, through the effective cp-operation *of allies, and 
the successful issue of hiji prelirayiary measures, tg convince tlie 
Sultaun of the fats! tendency to himself of his hostile designs, and 
to induce his unwilling assent to vsuch arrangements as should 
render Ms political existence compatible with the security of those 
great interests committed to an English Gov^ernor-Oeneraf. To 
have delayed such prepaA-tory measures, oi%to+iave appriseif Tippoo 
Sultaun of their oWect, bejbre it was out of his power to render them 
aboftive, would have involve^* ^ degree of imbecility at variance 
with the whole ch|racter of this admifiistration. 

VOL. Ik • * • • P * 
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During these preparations, however, the dai^ger of French co> 
operation assumed a more tbimtening aspect; and although the 
expedition tfo Egypt had no immediate connection with the embassy 
to the Isle of France, it was the result of those previous, designs 
which always reckoned on Tippoo Sultaun, as tlie*^ efficient instru- 
ment of Franco,, for the recoveuy of tlieir pbwer in the Couth, as the 
blind imprisoned mona.ph of Delhi 'was to be the ostensible engine 
of their operations in the north. The eristence and position of .tl'US 
approaciiing danger, 'whatever might be its previous* history, was 
abuifdant cause of congratulation i<5 tlie Governor-General, that he 
had not delayed ^fhose preparations on general grounds, which this 
particular \1 anger rendered , more prgent and indispensable. 

A letter to Tipp6o Sultaxm, dated the 4th of November, 
announced ‘this unprovoked attack on the Sultaun’s, Mohammedan 
ally, and tl\e splendid victory of Abowkir ; pn which the Sultaun in 
return offered his congratulations in thy laTjguage of undisturbed 
amity; buf* on the 8th of the same ^ month the Governor-General 
deemed the proper period to have arrived for announcing his 
knowledge of the Sultalin’s recent negotiations witli Jjhe French, and 
proposed to him, in the name pf the three powers, to depute an 
envoy personally known to him (Major Doveton, who liad conducted 
the restoration of the host&ges in 1794,) who was authoiiseJ to 
propose the sole means which appeared to^be effectual for the 
removal of distrust, j?,nd for the coniidence of permanent peace. To 
this letter he had the temerity to answer, that the existing treaties 
were a sufficiti.it sef?urity,(rand that he could imagine no other means 
more effectual ; thereby distinctly declining the reception of the 
envoy. 

The negotiations of the English at Hyderabad and Poona were 
intimately known to the Sultaun, by the reports of his emissaries at 
those courts, and the extensive preparations which were in progress, 
under the presiidencies of Madras and Bombay, were too public in 
their nature, to escape the knowledge of the most careless observer ; 
they were the subject of Tippoo’s incessant conversation, and^were 
recounted with a sort pf quiescent distress belonging to the fatalist, 
who rests his hopes on some unknown or improbable event. The 
English preparations were always tardy, and his allies might be 
more aleit ; his embassadors had, in 1789, returned from the Red 
Sea to Calient in less time than was necessary for tb^, maturity 
of the English plans of invasion, and his allies would not abandoiji 
him to destruction, without some effort for his deliverance, from 
France, from the Mauritius, or from Egypt. He would send 
embassies to Constantinople and to Cabul^* and stir up the faithful 
to prevent the extinction of the faith ; his emissaries at Poona 
would ffovork on the.pa^^ions and interests of Sindea, and of Bajee 
Row, and the ascendancy of the English at Hyderabad, might again 
yield to his superior political addrjsss. The mean^ alluded to by the 
^ 'I'heAe were despatched, bul returned without reaching their destination. 
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the Governor-General, could be luj otlfer than demanding his 
remaining^sea-coast in Canara 3,n<T thereby Excluding him from 
communicating with the French, and from the only posj^ble chance 
of retrieving his^ affairs ; if his destruction were pre-ordained, let it 
come ! the sooner the-f* jDetter ! but* he might still hope that his own« 
efforts wouVl prolong the contest until^ aid should Arrive, jind every 
discussion was terminated ..by the professedly pious remark, “after 
air* whatever is the will of God, tha^ will be accomplished and 
this state ^f passive contempjation,^ altljough nfaterially distiirbed, 
was not permanently changed, even by the recei{jp|*of the» letter from 
Lord Mornington, dated the 8th of November 

He was* somewhat more acutely mf)ved by a second, dated the 
10th of December, earnestly impressing on his mind the.necessity of 
giving an eirly and seriops consideration to the subject of the 
former letter, and announcing the Govern or-Generals intention of 
proceeding to Madrae, whore he hoped to receive satisfactory 
communications. The Sultaim was ^ill so weak as ^o iJelieve, that 
a fabulous version of the history of his /embassy, would satisfy 
Lord Mornington s credulity, and remove his stispicions; but 
when, earl}^ in January 1799, he obtained intelligence of thS * 
Governpr-Generals actual arrival at Madj*as on the 81st of Dee6mber, 
to direct the operations of an immerliate war ; and soon after- 
wards received a letijer, dated the 9th of January, in answer to his 
own silly , fabrication of a mercantile ad venture, on a vessel of 
two masts, on the return of which a few Frenchnjien iad taken 
their passages to India; when he perused his* Lordship’s remon- 
strances against his rejection of the proposed envoy ; his recital in 
detail of the entire amount the information he possessed, regard- 
ing the hostile proceedings at rfhe Isle of France, with a Persian 
translation of General Malartic’s proclamation ; his ox[Manation of 
the ilbcessity imposed on the allies, of seeking relief from this 
ambiguous state of sup'posed* peace, and hostil(5 negotiation and 
alliance, and their anxious desire to continue the relations of peace 
on sifch terir« as should render it safe* and permanent ; hisi most 
sefious and solemn admonition to assent t^ the reception of the 
iptended €uvoy ; his entreaty not to postpone an answer more than 
one day after the receipt of the ktter, and the final and portentous 
observation, that “ dangerous consequences reswlt from the delay of 
arduous affairs;” when he had finished the persuahof tfiki letter, Im 
appeared to*be aroused, as jf from dream, to consider as new facts, 
all the circumstances which had occupied his discussions for several 
months before; and at length to^ be really awake to the full extent 
and immediate pressure of the danger, and even in a certain degree, 
to the foUy which had produced it. . * 

Until this period, hft had no distin(?6» coheeption of uie gra- 

♦ This conjecture was ^eWectly fiofrfict. 

f A sort of ijroverb, “ if the e^il must.arrive to-morrow, let it ratjier 
arrive to-day.” f ^ • 
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tuitous folly of receiving a military reinforcement of ninety-nine 
Frenchmen ;(he had only conttsmjjlatod their arrival with exultation 
as the precursors of a more mighty aid ; and even now he inveighed, 
not agains^ his own senseless stupidity in the aiTangement of the 
i, mission, contrary to the earnest'- advice of his principal ministers ; 
not against the childish imprudence of receiving, after it® a^ival at 
Mangalore, this useless demonstration of hostility, so entirely dispro- 
portioned to his o\rn origin^] expectations ahd designs ; bifiKt against 
the j/icapaoity and disobedience of his envoys, which now for the 
first time he con^lescendeii to 'discover. One of these,* Mohammed 
Ibrahim, was unhappily ,a dolt, and knew no better ; but for his 
colleague, ilussein Ali, a man of reputed understanding", no punish- 
ment could ,be too severe. “ If,” said he, “ I were to hang him, his 
execution would not dispel the storm lyhich is now ryady to burst 
over me. I will send hinf'as an appendage ‘to my embassy to Room 
(Constantinople) that he may perish in. the eleanent by which he has 
conveyed to this country the , sources of its impending calamity 
and he was accordingly appointed i^cretary to that mission. 

In his usual volubility of discourse, on all subjects by which he 
' Was particularly excited, he successively vented his indignation 
against every person and , thing immediately or remotely instru- 
mental iff producing his preSfent misfortunes, himself alone excepted, 
the true, and (with the exception of Monsieur Malartic and the 
envoys) the exfelusive author of his own ruin. In Asiatic conversa- 
tion, no ?\\bject is considered to be gracefully discussed without the 
introduction of an'appro^riate tale. The following *would, on its 
own merits, scarcely iind a place in a selection of Indian apologues, 
but it derives an interest from being .almost daily recited by the 
Sultaun to some new hearer, as f^he most applicable to bis own 
situation. ^ 

“ A certain king, who was learned in the prophetic and laysti- 
cpI characters formed by the sutures 6f the’ human skull, stopp^ to 
decypher the fragment of one, which he perceived by the road-side ; 
and found the inscription tb mean, this will cause the death of ^forty 
'persons. Being desireus 6f averting the destruction of so mawy 
human beings, he ordered the fragment to he preserved, and on his 
return to his private apartments, pounded it into a fine powder, 
which he put into a little box and deposited in a secret part of his 
cabinet, the’ access to which was prohibited to every other person. 
In the latter part of this process, he w^ observed hy favorite 
wife, who from the king’s skill in pharmacy, supposed this powder 
so carefully preserved, to be some precious medicinal preparatioit 

“The king soon afterwards departed on a distant expedition, 
and thg, favorite wife, disconsolate for his absence, declined in health, 
and obtained no relieY ff6m the united skill of the State physicians. 
At length it occurred to her tg try the effect of. the meaicine pre- 
pared and deposited by the king.®’ VThe apologue does not stop to 
explain in what manner this powder of skull Stained or exercised 
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its latent powers, but goes on to say that tlie ([ueen became 
ini mediately pregnant. The king ^etilrns, and i»of coiyse enraged : 
the queen Acknowledges her miraculous pregnancy, but pleads inno- 
cent of the ordinary means by which it might have be^n accom- 
plished. The king orders to be tortured and slain, first the chiefs 
eunuchs;^ arM then (kvery male thing that could possibly fall under 
suspicion. At length the (jueen, reflecting ^n the possible origin of 
beii disgrace, and "anxiohs, in the expedtation ofjier own death, to 
confess her unintentional errors, acknowledged that she had violated 
the secret c^ibinet, and taken Some df the mediqjjpe .which she had 
seen deposited by the king in the manner ^which has been described. 
The king instantly recollected the circumstances of the deposit. 
The number of persons put to death was found to lie exactly forty, 
and the mystic prophecy was fulfilled.” 

The mbial, or application, like maity annexed to more cele- 
brated apologues, is npt pgg:t\cularly obvious ; but the Sultaun went 
on to explain : " a weather-beaten fragment of sknlj pi\)dnced the 
death of forty persons, — the fractured mast of Ripaud*s worthless 
vessel will cauiie the subvergion of an empire.” 

With this strong conviction on his mind, the Sultaun for somb* 
time a^ter the receipt of the letter frojn Lord Momingtoh,’ dated 
the 9th of January, ‘had nearly made ip his mind to thro^ himself 
unconditionally on his Lordship's compassion, and to receive the 
envoy ; buj;, notwithstanding the significant eftitreaty, to lose not a 
single day in his reply, he went on with the jirottaostination 
naturally belonging to an unpalatable resolve, ^lesitating from day 
to day to execute the determination of the lafet ; and the lingering 
indecision of the fatalist, suggested the hope that, if at the last 
moment no favorable .chance* should arise, he might still be in 
time to submit to an alternative, short of absolute 'destruction. 
During that particular period, constant letters were arriving from 
•Dubuc, (who did not finally* sail from Tranquefbor, until the 7th 
of February,) assuring Tippoo that the French must actually have 
embarked oif the Red Sea for his assistance, anS might bfe daily 
expected. Chapuis, and all the Frencti admitted to his presence, 
reiterated the same assurances ; projects of resistance or submission, 
held their alternate empire, as reason or passion prevailed^; and it is 
believed, by those who had the best opportunities of j^udging, that 
the confident assurances of the Freneji officers, were Uie efficient 
cause of diverting the Sjiltaun's jnfod from the only wise reso- 
lution it was then in his power to form, and produced his ultimate 
destruction. , 

It is difficult to determine the degree in which, these officers may 
have themselves believed, in the probable realization of tjm* hopes 
which they excited ; bift it is certain, thR arfy such belief, so far 
from being founded on authentic, or even probable intelligence, could 
only have originated in vagiife Inferences regarding the ultimate 
objects of the* Egyptian expedition, ind in an entire ignoipncfe of 
existing facts^ Aflter tlwe destruction of the. ^French fleet, on the 1st 
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of August 1798, ami tlie iinivorsal liostility mauifestefl by the 
inhabitants 9! Egypt, in O^itoW^of the same year, it is certain, that 
General Bionaparte, so far from being in a condition to meditate 
distant detachments, had reason to look with anxiety to the mere 
preservation of his first conquest. His expedition to Acre appears 
to have been essentially defensive f- and intended to anticipate and 
destroy tfie offensive means which Jezza^' Pacha was preparing for a 
formidable Turkish invasi6n of Egypt. Although Je^zar had 
previously looked with aji eye of jealous hostility to his nominal 
sovereign, the even^ts of the war showed that they beesdne cordially 
united against tlie commop enemy : and, if we even dismiss from our 
consideration, as a mere pretence, the imputatipn of offensive prepara- 
tion on the part of Jezzar, still, the design of occupying a fortress 
and port, which should place in the hapds of its posasssor a direct 
command over the subsistence of the intertnediate country, must, in 
the actual situation of General Buonaparte, he considered as a wise, 
defensive pVecaution. 

That GeneraFs letterf to Tippoo Sultaun, written in February 
1799, professing the intention of liberating him from the iron yoke 
‘ ctf England, distinct^ shows the intended execution of that design 
to be distant, by the wish expressed of previously receiving and con- 
ferring With a confidential a^ent from the Sultaun at Cairo'; and if 
any farther, proof were wanting of ‘the absence of every possible 
intention of an ‘’immediate movement to the east, it would be found 
in the r(iU3jii:»}{:able coincidence of this -letter being intercepted at 
Judda on the very day (the 17th of February) in which he himself 
crossed the northern frontier of the Egyptain territory for tlio attack 
of JSl ArisJi, a place recently garrisoned hy Jezzar, with two thou- 
sand men ; and in the exactly confemporary events of the siege of 
Acre and thti siege of Seringapatam. 

But the intelligence regarding Egypt was not limited ti^ the 
represeutotions of* the French officer?^ ; . twn:) documents of a more 
authentic nature were presented to the Sultaun ; a copy of the 
declaration of war issued by the Porte against the French, in cc^nse- 
quence of their invasion of Egypt, transmitted some time before by 
Lord Clive, Governor of Madras; and on the 16th of January, a 
letter addressed to the Sultaun, by,, the Grand Signor, dated the 20th 
of September 1798, ^transmitted through the English minister at 
Constantinople, atid now forwarded by Lord Mornington, accompani- 
ed by a most impressive letter from himself. The letter (tf the Grand 

♦ Buonaparte’s letter to Jezzar Pacha, and the known facts connected 
with his representations. 

t The words with which the letter bemns^ “You have already been 
inform^ of my arrival on the borders of the Red Sea,” xnay seem to refer to a 
former Iffiiter, which, if sgnt,^s not known to havg been received. Intimation 
was made to me by the person best qualified to know, of a letter of letters 
addressed by Tippoo to General Bupnaparte. I can on^y say, that in a con- 
stant, and generally a daily intercourse^foXiSeveral years with two of Tipijoo’s 
secretaries, I never heard of such a letter or letters ; and thsij if its existence 
had been known to Lord * Mornington, I appreljei;Tid tfiat it would not have 
been omitted in his collection of Seringapatam papers. 
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Signor states, that in a time of profound peace with ^France, and of 
a neutrality in her wars with otha* jjjlowers of Europe.^ which those 
powers cvCTi represented as being too partial to theii’ enem^, a French 
armament under General Buonaparte, suddenly invaded F^ypt, with- 
out previous complaint, or representation, or notice ; pretending that^ 
the expedition wav^fc exclusively against theBeys/and insinuating 
that it was undertaken with Vhe con.sSnt the Porte “ which is a 
horsrible Hilsity that iiUercepted letteil^ had discovered their design 
of dividing * Arabia into vanoas Repnblicfi ; and progressively of 
passing to Hldia, where the French ex])e(ited towtnite v^th the Sul- 
taun, for the expulsion of the English frgm that country : that the 
hostility against all true Moharnmedansf ])yoved hy tlie invasion of 
tlie venerated province of Egypt, the granary of the holycitws Mecca 
and Medina, «ught to unite again.st tliem all persons of that faith ; 
that in addition to the .*1168 of religion, tfte bonds of amity alreatly 
established between t^em, . a^brded reason to hope for his concert in 
the common cause ; that England was united with tjje Porte in tlie 
war against France; and that he* made it a particular request, if the 
Sultaun liad harboured any ^dea of joining the French, that ho would 
lay it aside; and ii\ tlie event of rfiny subject of complaint against* 
the English, that he would accept the good offices of the Porte- for its 
adjustment. • • . 

The fictitious answer to this letter* to be transmitted through 
the Englis]jL Government, was not written iintfl near a month after- 
wards, and without noticing the offer of mediation, jMtofesses his 
readiness to unite in all the objects of the Portt for the prosperity 
and due ordinance of the faith anti its followers ; and accpiiesces in 
the proposition, that the ^Vench, by attacking the head of the 
Church, had rendered tliemselres the enemies of all true Mussul- 
mans ; si 4 )portirig the doctrine by a somewhat singular text of the 
KoraJh, intended for the perusal of the English — “ consider not infi- 
dels as friends, considef nene such but Mussulm'feins.’' 'The ti^ui 
answer containing his genuine sentiments, to be delivered by his 
own'^mbassadors, refers to their oral communicatioiis for the particii- 
lat measures in his contemplation, but give# a compendious history 
of the origin and progress, “ the treachery, deceit, and supremacy of 
the Christians in the regions of Hindostan,” which, as a mere literary 
curiosity, is not unworthy of perusal. In the histon% equally of 
French and English transactions, the mere facts are neither badly 
narrated, nor .more broadly caricatured, than in tlup> early pictures 
drawn by Englishmen, of the fabulous enormities of their country- 
men, in the east ; but in the higher coloring of Oriental imagery, 
the fables are rendered* more rabulous ; and the supremacy. of the 
English over the French nation, is made as perfect in licentiousness 
as in power. Twelve hundred French sdWiefs, in a state m intoxi- 
cation, in open d^, are rppresente(\ to have entered the houses of 
the •faithful at Hyderabad ; t«*hRve violated their women, and to 
have excited ^nei|tl enmity ; a fact wRich, if founded at all, /nay be 
supposed to h|ive opeutred in a Inoment of y/ctory, or insubordina- 
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tion. But th^ English vices are of a more deliberate character, and 
belong to more lofty lAnk, for in the catalogue of their 
crimes, thei«ober commission of the same enormity, on the widow of 
a monarch (the vizier of Oude) is gravely ascribed to an English 
g^Governor-General, Lord Teignmouth. 

The impressive letter of Lord Mornington^ which atbcqmpanied 
the despatch from the Grand Signor to^ the Sultaun, certainly pro- 
duced a consider^Jble effect ; but his reply is p^erhaps ‘^the nitost 
singulaT document in these extraordinary transactions ; he ac- 
knowledgesi, the r 4 ,^ieipt ol’ the letter from the Grand Signor, whose 
titles occupy three-fourth, s of his reply, and without the slightest 
observation on its contents, ©this strange epistle abruptly terminates 
with the following sentence : Being frecpiently dispovsed to make 
excursions and hunt, I am accordingly proceeding a hunting- 
excursion ; you will be pVeased to despatch. Major Doveton, (about 
whose coming your friendly pen has^re^ieatedly written), slightly 
attended (or unattended).” This letter, which must have been 
written early in February, airived at Madras on the 13th of that 
month, and independently of its strange manner was liable to the 
‘ suspicion of being intended to convey an equivocal sneer ; the word 
(shekajr) hunting, being iij the idiom of Mysoor, familiarly applied 
to military operations,* and' without attention* to dates, if might 
seem to indicate his intended attack on General Stuart, which did 
not occur till About a month afterwards. But I have been assured 
by those- ^io^^ere near him that the abrupt dictation was the mere 
effect of chagrin at the nefcessity of humiliation ; that he then really 
intended and earnestly wished to receive the British envoy, and 
marched to the Madoor river, upwards of forty miles to the east ; 
General Stuart s position being nearly the same distance from 
Seringapatam, in an opposite direction, from the same motives that 
in 1794 led him to Deonhully — in order that the state of the os.pital 
and its vicinity, might not be exposed tc observation. But the sam^ 
persons, so confident of his humble views at that moment, were 
equally alarmed for some n6w caprice, and were satisfied, that if the 
envoy even had been* senfT and received, faithless evasions would 
have imposed on the allies the same ultimate necessity and it must 
be added, ^ that his private memoranda, since discovered, strongly 
evince a still lingering hope of some propitious event. From that 
^tern en/sAmpment, howeyer, he did actually detach an escort as 
for as Oossoor, with orders to be ready to receive and cofiduct Major 
Doveton to his camp. But he had m"iscalcuiated the period to 
which he might venture to procrastinate : he entered his own tents 
on the 15th of February, and moved on the 20th, and the English 
army made its first march in advance from the point at which it had 
concentVated, on tne Iklih, two days before the receipt at Madras, 
of the letter which has been described. The declaration of the 
Governor-General, to be issued <onj,crossing the frontier, and his 

* When it is intended to speak of an officer as a ^ood partizan with the 
light troops, he is said to Jae perfect in Sawaree 
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answer to this extraordinary letter, were roiftcii lent in date. In the * 
latter, Lord Mornington expressed his sincere regret, th^yb his urgent 
representatfon of the dangers of delay had produced no^effect, and 
that the Soiltaun had postponed noticing his admonitions^ until the 
period of the season (for which an appeal was made to his own ^ 
convictioji) •rendered the advance Of the army necessary to the 
common •security of the aljies; that the mission of Major Doveton 
to jhim, \fas no jionger 'expedient, buf that Gejperal Harris, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the advancing arn^, had been empowered to 
receive any ^embassy which he should despatch i^and tpe General 
was directed to issue tlie Governor-Genqrars declaration, and to 
despatch this letter, botji dated on the 22n4l February, on one and the 
same day, that on which he should enter the territory of Mysoor. 

The Sultftun, in the ipean while, kept in constant agitation 
and suspens'e regarding. •the n,rrival of fhe envoy ; receiving no 
answer to the letter ^whicjh .conveyed liis tardy, ungracious, and 
insulting assent ; and knowing, from the systematic movements of 
General Harris, that he would necessarily cross th5 frontier in a few 
days, drew inferences regaigding the determination of the allies 
more fatal to his own political existence than those which had • 
actually been formed. “ All my decisions (he said) must now be 
desperafe. I am biit losing precious •time in waiting A>r their 
embassador, while they are closing in ijpon me, on either side. 1 
will march^ and strike a decisive blow.’' He* accoittingly left the 
whole of the Silledar and three thousand of the stabl^t foyse under 
Poornea, with four cushoons of infantry? the whole uMer Seyed 
Saheb, to watch the motions of General Harris ; and with the 
remainder of the army proceeded by forced marches by the route 
of Caniambaddy and Pefiapala^ji to attack General Stuart, in whoso 
presence he arrived on the precise day (the 5th of March) tliat 
Genei^il Harris, after passing the frontier, despatched to the Sultaun 
tjie letter of the Governor-Geiiel’al, dated the 22nd of February. Bi^t 
before entering on the narration of military operations, it will be 
convenient toitake a short view of the jftrength aitd position of the 
advancing armies, the circumstances •under which they were 
assembled ancf advanced, together with the defensive foite which 
the Sultaun possessed to resist this formidable invasion. The 
latter may be stated, in round numbers, ajb thirty-three thou- 
sand effective fire-locks, including the .garrison of Seripgapatam^ 
but no othef* garrison, exclusive of officers and of a numerous 
artillery, which, with drivers and other establishments, amounted 
to eighteen thousand* more, and about fifteen thousand cavalry and 
rocketmen, making an affective total, including officers, of about 
fifty thousand fighting men ; of which, at the ^commencement of 
hostilities, about five thousand were defcftarfied, and eventufUy not 
available during the war. ^ 

Kirkpatrick. Appendix, pa^ •€.— Beatson, Appendix, page xcii. 
compared with manuscript information. • 
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CHAPTER XLVl. ^ 

Vj(ew of the strenf^ih^ advance^ at^d position of the invading armies^Cakutta — 
Fresh receipt of inUdligence — Lord Mornington proposes immediate hostilky if 
possible — Practicability discussed — -Short delay judicious and fortunate — 
Considerations regarding the Egyptian 'expedition — Remarkable statement of 
Lord Mornington regarding that armament — Value of Egypt — colonial — • 
commercial — military — discuCssed — Actual destination of this axmameiit favor- 
able to his views — Hope ihat^'th.e Sultaun would submit without coercion^ to the 
terms required--* Lands at Madras — Delicacy towards Lord Clive — Reciprocal 
feelings of that nobleman — Movements of Zemaun Shah — d^Sain Sir Alured 
Clarke at Bengal — -QommoitA in the soidh devolves on General Harris — his 
staff— -Early exertions of Nizam AH — Lord Mornington issues his final 
instruction^ for the advance of the army-^Vfise dud liberal authority to the 
Commander-hi; Chief— Provisions, in fhe '^rear — Army of General Stuart — ■ 
ascends to Coorg — Defensive position attacked by Tippoo^ 5tk March — A ction — 
repulse — descrihed by the Raja of Coorg— ^Diplomatic corqpiission under the 
( i. orders of General Harris — he enters the enemy^s country— operations' — defects 
discovered in the first day's march — Abstract of the effects — Slight affair of the 
‘21s/ Mfirch — Intelligence of General Stuart's action — Tippoo's movements — 
• prepares and abandons a fine position at the Madoor river — -Battle of Malvilly 
— results — General Harris's uu.expected movement acr<oss the Cavery^ frustrates 
the Sultaun' s plans — motives for this movement — Tippoo's disappointment and 
dismay — Gloqmy and affecting consultation of the Sultaun and his officers — 
determ infPon:*^ A desperate brattle on chosen ground — which the Eiiglish army 
passed at the distaiice of three miles — Fresh disappointment regarding their 
intentions — Average progress of the English army under five miles a day — 
Ultimate encampment for the siege. , 

Rd HOURS of tbe proceedings at the^sle of France reached Calcutta 
on the 8th bf June, 1798, and on the 18th a regularly autlicnticated 
copy of Monsieur Malartic’s proclamation was received in adetter 
from Earl Macartney, Governor of the Gapif of Good Hope, dated the 
28th of March, and this unquestionable intelligence was confirmed 
and explained by the attestation of several respectable individuals 
who had personally witnessed in the Isle of France the transactiens 
to which that document referred. 

The evidence of meditated hostility was complete : the time 
and the means of reoeiving a French force sufficient for its execution 
r emained ^uncertain ; it wa^ the business of a wise and vigorous 
policy, if possible, to anticipate^ the bloyr ; and an eyidrgy was cer- 
tainly displayed, in all respects, proportioned ta a just estimation of 
the value of time. On the second day, after the receipt of this 
intelligence, Lord Mornington issued his final orders for assembling, 
without delay, the ^ English armies on the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabsir; with the view making an attack on the Sultaun, instan- 
taneous, if possible, or at the earliest possible period that it could be 
made with effect. The coincidence of date is very remarkable 
between the receipt of this "'intelligence by th^ G(r/emor-Qeneral, 
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and a letter addressed to him by the Secret^ Committee of the Court • 
of Directors, 18th of October 1^8^) in concuiTence with His 
Majesty’s ftiinisters,) noticing the armanent of Toulbn, and the 
proclamatiom of Monsieur Malartic, and recommending fhat antici- 
pation of the meditated attack which Lord Mornington was in the 
act of ordering at Cqjfcutta at tliQ moment of the signature in London • 
of authority to that effect. The expediency of early and active 
preparati<m was incontestable ; but an immediate movement on an 
adequate scalb, was found to be impracticable* on* various accounts, 
on consultiilg with General Hams, at»that^time Cornmander-in- Chief' 
and Provisional Governor at Fort St. George. *• • 

The aAenal of Madras, and the resources of its Government j 
were to furnish, not only the great body of the invading army, witli 
its field cquipj:ients, but the whole of the battering irai», the stores 
and provisions, and the .mt?!R,qs of trans^^^,rting to a distant object, 
this enormous and unwieldy mass. Motives o{ economy had pre- 
vented the existence of any regular establishment of ^Iraught or 
carriage cattle, am I tlie cxpcri^ice ^f every waj* lj*id shown the 
difficulty of coljecting, and the still greater difficulty of giving an 
cflicicTit training to the reqifisite numbers of wild and unpractised 
animals. Even in tlie war of 17^0-92, when the authority and * 
resource of the State under Lord Co^iwallis, wore madg to bear 
with all their energy on the meQ^iis of (ifficiont equipment ; officers of 
observatfon had (leeined one of the mo{?t important, results of the 
inconclusive campaign of 1790, to be the training and organization 
of this most essential branch of m ilitary ^qu ipipcnt, i^jw ^he better 
conducted operations of 1791 and 1792 ; and ^he practical force of 
these remarks, which it requires experience and candour to appre- 
ciate, may be conceived from the following, among numerous facts ; 
that Lord Cornwallis’s Sirmy A^ith a battering train, even after the 
oxhai^ting effects of the siege of Bangalore in 1791, marched in two 
rjays more than GeneraJ Harris on the same route, was, able to 
perform with every possible exertion in jive,"^ while he had yet 
scarcely seen, an enemy. Those who were disposi^d to undervalue 
tlirfjse impediments, quoted as a parallel ijistance, a case far removed 
from similarity, the sufficiency of the preparations made, by early 
exertion for the siege of Pondicherry in 1793, when the trained 
equipments discharged in 1792, Were ready and anxious for employ 
ment, and thousands were solicitous to hire thfeir cattle.and drivers 
for a simple* transport of stores, to a filed domestic poiirt in Coro* 
mandel, on whom no inducement •could prevail tef undertake an 
active foreign campaign ; and it Can scarcely be deemed a speculative 
proposition, not only that no langc *army in the south of India ever 
has been, but that no army ever will be perfectly efficientun its 

* Beataon, page 67 ; asePibed by the autho^JiD abuses among ttfb natives 
in that department, and a spirit of opposition to their reformation ; this is 
the ohief impedimeitt al>vays expeiiciiictd in organizing that department in 
every first campaign, on a large scare * 
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.movements, in the early part of a first campaign, without a proper 
establishment of oxen previously trained. 

To thisc most ‘^essential obstacle to immediate movoment, was 
added at tVie time, the dispersed state of the military establishment 
of Fort ?t. George ; partly arising from the permanently vicious 
• administration of the Nabob of 'Carnatic, aggravated at^Jthis period 
by the la^ge detachments made for the expediiions against Ceylon, 
and the Eastern Islands, recently captured fi’om the Dutcl^. 

To a conjoint'^ movement from the side of Malabrr, the season 
oppoised an insuperable obstacle, experience having shewn, that no 
equipment ‘can susSViount these western hills, and retain its efficiency 
at an earlier period than December : man is the only.%nimal who 
braves the seasons with'sudcess. ' 

It mayt perhaps be deemed fortunate, with reference to other 
considerations of a coll^eral nature,- tl\at the impediments to 
immediate movement, were of so decided a character: the ♦mas- 
terly transactions at Hyderabad, had "in the intermediate time, 
doubled the efficiency of that allianch, by the whole amount of the 
danger removed, and the force reridered disposal for the war ; the 
preparatigns of the two Governments of Madras and Bombay, were 
better matured, the eventual arid probable expense was saved, of a 
second campaign, and the danger was averted, of an enlarged •^cope to 
the critical intrigues of Poona ; while the ariiple means of every 
description, which this comparatively short delay afforded tlie oppor- 
tunity to provide, the Governor-General was enabled to form the 
brilliant wr^l^'^ption, of , finishing the war, not only in a single 
campaign, but by one operation, to which undivided object, every 
effort from every quarter should be exclusively directed. Looking, 
therefore, with all the advantages derived from subsequent experi- 
ence, to the determination whiclf Lord ^ Mornington ultimately 
formed, on a full discussion of these combined consideration^, it is 
probable that, in determining to commence the war as soon as 
should be practicable, after the . conSlusion of the monsoon of 
Malabar, no time was really lost ; the truest economy was consul Ited, 
by bringing forward the whole force of the State fotWe great apd 
efficient effort, instead of conducting less effective operations at a 
protracted and ultimately enlarged expense : and in the actual event, 
the intrigues at Poona were anticipated and foiled, before their 
authors had begun td reduce them to a definite shape. 

“ The first authentic infotmation of the invasion of Egypt by the 
French, was received at Calcutta, on thri I8th of October : previous 
intelligence of the preparations making in the’ Mediterranean had 
arrived in the beginning of August. - “ Various circumstances attend- 
ing the equipment of the armament at Toulon, had inclined the 
Govem<^r-General to.apj^^ohend, that at bast a part of it might be 
destined for an expedition to India, although ho could not believe 
that the attempt would be made liJiROugh Egypt and Hear- Adiyiral 
Rainier had, with his accustomed zlal and ability, egneurred in the 
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expediency suggested by Lord Mornington, of proceeding with the * 
fleet to the coast of ^p,labar, instead^ oLMalacca, a§ he had previously 
intended. €t is remarkable that Lora Mornington's statement, that 
he could not believe, in August 1798, that the attempt on India 
would be made^by the French thi;ough Egypt, is dated^in March 
1799, manj monthg posterior .to his knowledge^ of their actual* 
occupation of the country, with that ulierioj view. Ordinary minds 
are ^ contested that results ’should seem to correspond with their 
supposed anttcipktions ; and this spontaneous a5lmission of being 
disappointed by the event, ought probabl;f to be viewed as the "tacit 
dissent of a great statesman, from the politick wisdom of the 
measures of his adversary. Doubte hav^ Occurred to less 'competent 
observers, regarding the soundness of eitlibr of the three avowed 
motives, for uiidertaking’ this celebrated expeditiorf: — 1st, the 
attainment *oi a valuable •cQlonial possisssioii ; 2iid, commercial 
advantages to arise from opening the canal of the Ptolemies across 
the Isthmus of Suez, and thusjdacing in the hands of tli» possessors 
of Egypt* a superiority in th^ Indian trade over •those nations 
who should continue to double the Cape of Good Hope ; and finally 
the military facilities afforded to the French for tlie attack of thp • 
English possessions in India. 

As^a colonial possession, all the fa^ts which have hitli^rto been 
developed, seem to sliovv^ that jts advantages could at no period be 
made to equal the expense of its main£enauc§ ; or such a period 
should evet arrive, it must be posterior to an entir e jlis iocation in 
‘the present relations of the world ; in which rev^lutieSHKtist among 
other events be involved, the destructioji of that Government whose 
moon is in its wane,” according to the prophetic denunciation of 
every historian, and whose'fiill has often been predicted, without 
being as yet followed* by ai?y serious symptom of. immediate 
accorjgplisTiment. 

At the apprehension of c^immercial rivalry it presumed, that 
no London merchant woulil be alarmed who should compare the 
singly expenije and hazard of the longer voyagef with the endless 
rq|)etition of risk, damage, and embezzkmerj^t, exclusively of actual 
disbuifsomentf which would accompany the more complex operation ; 
shorter in mere geographical distance alone ; even admitting what, 
might perhaps be questioned, the*assumed facility of openhig a really 
practicable communication between the Red Sea and th« Nile. 

The military facilities are more obvious to a trag^isient than to a 
close observation. .The power possessed of naval superiority, might 
always and easily render impracticable the communication by the 
narrow mouth of the R^d Sea;* and with regard lo the plans indi- 
cated in the intercepted letters, of dividing unconquered Arabia into 
various republics, as tlte vici sacra oi^S^jmecfacy fromfflParis to 
Calcutta, the wonders really accomplished by the efforts of vevo - 
lutipnary Frances bannot restrain a Smile, at this projected extension 
of fraternity amo^g the defendei's aitd the religious plunderers of 
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the holy cities : a march through the inheritance of the robbers of 
the desert ; jr at best through P3^on depending on foreim countries 
for its ow^j food, to reach the sister republic of Citizen T^poo. 

It isj^not intended to conjecture in what de^^e the disbelief of 
c.the Governor-General was founded, on any of these considerations, 
but it m^y be suggested with ^eatbr, confidence, that h& kpowledgo 
of the actual invasion* of Egypt, by the whole of the armament 
prepared at Toulon, relieved him from the apprehension of finmediate 
inteyraption from' that qyarter, during the probable continuance of 
the war iniMysoovi The motives for urging his preparations for the 
purpose of shortening, by every practicable means, the duration of 
the impending war, wei;e sufficiently powerful, independently of all 
reference tq the Egyptian expedition ; and liis greatest apprehension 
continued to apply, not to the force apiply occupied<f and after the 
1st of August, locked up' in that country, but to an additional arma- 
ment which might have proceeded by the ordinary passage, l ouiid 
the Cape of (yiod^Hopo, to co-operate* in its farther objects. On the 
second day after receiving the intelligence from Egypt, (the 21st of 
October), he tesued peremptory orders# to tlie Govwnment of Fort 
St. George for completing the equipments in ex^ery department, aiul 
advatfeing the battering train and all the heavy stores to the most 
eligible ^ situation on the Svesteru frontier ; * and announced his 
intention of reinforcing their native army 'vith three thousand 
volunteers from Bdngal, and with the most ample ^upjdics of 
treasure, brilliant victory of Aboukir, of which inform-, 

ation was received at tfie close of the same month, materially 
augmented the improbability of interruption from a^ny arma- 
ment which had not previously sailed^} and the Governor-General 
opened the correspondence with Tippoo Sultaun which has been 
recited, and determined to pi-oceed to Madras for the purpose of 
conducting the expected negotiation ; in the liope that the pr6s])er- 
o<as events in dridia already detailed,* combined with this recent 
intelligence, and with the })rogress of his military pre[)arations on 
both boasts, would dispose the Sultauix’s haughty mind to & just 
estimate of his actual 'danger, and render unnecessary these fprniid- 
able mciins of ultimate coercion. « 

On tbe last day of the year V79S, Lord Mornington landed, as 
we have seen, at Madras, where the son of the gieat Clive had 
succeeded ^tb the Govemmeiut in the preceding August. The pro- 
visions of the daw required th{\.t the authority of the Governor in 
Council at Fort St. George should be vested in the hands of the 
Go vemor-GeneraJ during his residence at that Presidency ; and the 
public acts and proceedings of that Government must n^^cessarily 
pass in^his name ; ^but on first assuming his seat in council, Lord 
Mornington declared ‘thaft" his power of sujfcrintendence on the spot, 
should not exceed its ordinary pxercise at the seg^t of the Supreme 
Government at Fort William, and heVequested Lord Clive to conduct 
alV thq ordinary details of Ihe Government, ai>d e^jpecially those 
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vvliicli related to patronage, according to tjjie principles which had • 
been observed by his Lordship sinc^e his arrival in India, while his 
own aitenlion should be chiefly devoted to the general* mterests of 
all the presidencies. The delicacy of this proceeding was calculated 
to excite a contiifuance of that energy and vigour in forwarding the 
public servj^je, whiclj had already ootained the recorded testimony • 
of his rCnqualified approbation; no declarations, Tiowevor, could 
entirely ^vest his Lordahip's presence rfit IVladras of the ostensible 
interception of th?it credit, which the subordinate {lovemment might 
otherwise Ij^pe to claim, from ^he indepefident exercise of its •own 
energies, in the important crisis in which it was*^laced,’or subdue 
in ordinary minds the smothered jealousy produced by necessary 
supersession. But a genuine purity and nobleness of mind, elevated 
far above the^ access of .every such unworthy feeling, was evinced 
by Lord Clive, in public e^eejtioris, if pcs.sible, augmented by the 
]>resence of the Governor-General ; in efforts to insure success, as 
anxious as if they tended* t& his own exclusive honor,; and in a 
manly and honorable support of his superior, on public principle, as 
warm and cordial as if it had been the undivided result of personal 
attacliment. * * . . . . • • 

The continued *apprehension of an invasion of Hindostan by 
Zemauif Shah, who was stated to have*crossed the Indus, gendered 
it necessary to place* the army of Bengal in a state of prep'amtion ; 
and it was ultimatefy determined, that confining* these circum- 
stances wilAi the intended absence of the Gfovemor-General, Sir 
Alured Clarke, Commander-in-Chief in India, should rcrfttki to direct 
the military operations in that quarter; and, that the immediate 
command of the army assembled at Madras, and the general conduct 
of the southern war shouldT •devolve on Lieutenant-General Harris, 
the local Commander-in-Chief (Jf the troops of that Presidency. To 
the Ijjenefit of various military experience, General Harris added 
the inestimable advantage^ of a personal knowledge qf every 
locality, connected with the operations of the impending serviefe, 
obtained during the campaigns of 1790, 1791, and 1792 ; and [an 
injiimate acquaintance then acquired^ and recently improved, 
(while* exercising the powers of Commander-in-Ohief and provisional 
Governor^ with the personal character, and varied qualifications of 
every individual whom he might find it necessary to employ ; and 
the penetration with which this knowledge \^as Qxerc^ed, may be 
appreciated# by the universal admission, that in estimatmg the 
acknowledged merit of evijry branch of military preparation for the 
campaign of 1799, none was more perfect, perhaps none so eflScient, 
as the ^mirable selection of. the principal staff of Lieutenant- 
General Harris. * 

The happy consequences of the f^iQ^nt* Changes cflSected^ at 
Hyderabad, were manifested in the timely march and actual arrival 
at ^he appointed* rende^^vous ^Ipefole General Harris was ready to 
move, of the vholj subsidiary force, and a selected body from the 
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late French battalions, afnounting together to ten thousand iiifantr}’ 
with their guns, gind a better tchosen, though not so numerous a 
body of cij.^alry as that which had accompanied and fencumbered 
Lord Cornwallis. The appointment to the general control and 
direction Of Nizam Ali’s contingent, of Captain Malcolm, who in his 
^ capacity of Assistant to the Resident, had himself materCally contri- 
buted to '“the political a^d military arrangements which seciwed their 
services, was an important* branch of 'the‘ new organization. iHis 
personal acquaintance with the chiefs, and his" coliciliatory and 
aninfated manners, gave d' new tone ’to their proceedirfgs ; and the 
energy and efficiency of the troops of Nizam Ali in 1799, formed a 
remarkable contrast with ^leir conduct in 1791 and 1792. On the 
3rd of February, Lord" Momington isf}i\pd "his final instructions 
for the advance of the army, and the first moveny^nt was made 
on the 11th. ^ . 

Although the strength of the army aboye the ghauts, in 1792, 
exceeded in number, by upwards of ,six thousand men, that which 
was destined ‘for* the campaign df 1799, and nearly ten thousand, 
if the corps of Nizam Ali be excluded; * yet, in thp former war, a 
. pumber exceeding that difference, was employed in the fortresses on 
the lines of communication ; and, as all the means of every description 
for the reduction of the enemy’s capital, was now to accomjJany the 
army for terminating the war by a single blow p the plan of the cam- 
paign excluded the occupation of intermediate posts, and rendered dis- 
posable abou^an equal number of troops. The amount of those equip - 

— — — ^ - - 

‘ Total. 

* European caValry - - - . 884 

Native ditto - - - , - 1,751 

2,635 

European artillerymen • - - 608 

European infantry - - - . - 4,381 

Native ditto - - - _ 10,695 

■ 15,076 

Gun lascars - - - 1,483 

, Pioneerst - r - . . l^OOO ^ « 

, I 2,483 

. ' r-20,802 

Subsidiary force serving with Nizam Ali 6,636 * 

ijis infantry, formerly French - - 3,621 

^ 10,157 

^ •'30,969 

Bombay army - 6,000 

. Grand Total - 36,959 

r * 

Battering guns - - - 40 

Field ordinance - - t- 57 

Howitzers - - 7 

besides the field train, with the contiijgent of Nizam « Ali, and besides his 
regular and irregular horse, about 6,006. • 

Army of 1792 ‘ 


4I^113.< 
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ments, described by the modern technical ^designation of materiel, • 
had never been equalled on any former occasion ; and, if there were 
any question regarding their efKciei&y, it arose* in a gr^at degree, 
from their abundance. The powers of the CommandJr-in-Chief 
were co-extensi re with the resources which he might find it neces- 
sary to coQimand ; and* his aui^hofiby was ordered to be obeyed,* 
without reference, by all officers, civil and military, to whom iic might 
find it n(^essary to issue life commands, Tlie energies of the State, 
exercised in their most important and critical fcftm, were crainpecJ 
by no restrictive suspicions of imaginary •abuse. The jealous iiaint 
which ^ on former occasions we have seen embodied in 'the fear of 
weakening [ipwer by delegation, was now 'contrasted with the gene- 
rous and masterly conviction, that ampTe authority, and broad dis- 
cretion, wisely conferred, are more precious to the givir, tlian the 
receiver ; and, in the cnergetij language the author of this libei*al 
policy : “ when Lieutenant-General Harris took the field, I thought 
it my duty to invest* him* ^^^ith the most extensive poY^( 3 rs, which 
it was possible for me to delegate ; and he has ca^-ricd with him t(^ 
the gates of Seriiigapatam, the full vigour and energy of your 
Supreme Government.” • * ^ 

An adequate coI*ps, under Lieutenant-Colonel Read, who exer- 
cised tlte civil and military authority iji the province of Bjrainahal, 
was destined to collect, arrange and eventually escort* furtlier 
supplies of provisions to the army in* advance. similar corps, 
under Licutenaut-Coloncl Brown, was appointed for a corrcvsponding 
service in Coimbatore, and finally the important arrr5j®Ni>f Bombay 
had ascended into Coorg, and agreeably to instructions waited the 
orders of Lieutenant-General Harris for their further guidance, 
l^his army was commanded* by Lieutenant-General James Stuart, 
the same excellent and ^stimatfle officer who commanded the right 
wing^of £Tie army under Lord Cornwallis in the preceding war, and 
brought into the present; campaign every advantage of locj^l inform- 
ation which could give effic/ency to his military experience. • 
pencral Stuart, after assembling hi^ariny at C^annanore, finally 
iiyarclied from that station on the 21st pf April. He arrived at the 
top of the Poi)dicheiTum ghaut on the 25th (S’ the same luonth, and 
proceeded, in obedience to his instructions, to assume a defcTisivc 
position close to the frontier ol'Mysoor. The nature ofi the coun- 
try, everywhere covered with thick woods, ift most places nearly 
impenetrable, made it impossible to •occupy a regulai* deffinsnf* 
position, and tompelled hkn to place his troops in several divisions, 
so disposed, as to1^e capable of affording reciprocal sup])ort : the 
most adyanced of these was the height of Sedaseer, indispensable 
with reference to an early junction, as being the only spejt from 
which the signals, established bctweeiwtlic two armies„,/!ould br- 
observed. ' * 

On the morning of •the S^hjof Mandi, the very day on which 

* 6,420 fighting men, artillery and intoitry, European and Native. . 
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rjciK-ral Harris crossed tlie frontier, a few tents were descried from 
the hill of Sedasee;’, about ni^e^o'clock, and gi'adually the pitching 
of an extei^live encampment in advance of Periapatanf, and little 
more than six miles distant, and on furtlier observation, a green 
tent of lafge dimensions was perceived, indicating* the presence of 
Hlie Siiltaun. The ground at ^edaseer was occupied %■ a brigade 
of three hative battalioijs, under Lieutenant- Colonel Montrfesor, and 
altliough the information of trust- worthy ‘ spies recently»ieturj[ied 
from Seringapataih, gave reasonable assurance that the Sultaun, at 
the tSme of their departui*e was stilhat tlic Madoor rivfer, and that 
a detachment urfeier Mohammed Reza, usually called the Rinky* 
Nabob constituted the only^ force, west of the river Cavery ; General 
Stuart thought it prudent to send forward another battalion to a 
convenient ^^position for reinforcing, if it should be ^.necessary the 
I advanced brigade at Sedateer. , * ♦ 

Early on the morning of the 6th, Major-General Hartley, the 
second in oiommand, went forward to reconnoitre the enemy’s army, 
Avhich was discovered to be iri motion ; but their movements were 
so well concealed by the closeness of the country, tl)at it wos impos- 
, i^ble to ascertain their precise object,’ until between the hours of 
nine and ten, when a simultaneous attack was made on the front 
and rear^of tlie position ; and the battalion destined to reiifTorce it, 
was prevented from joining by thp mtervei|tion of two columns 
from the righUand l,eft, which united in the rear, at the instant of 
the commencement of the attack in front. ^ 

Befor'Er^tife en(?my had accomplished this purpose, Major-Gene- 
ral Hartley had time to apprise General Stuart of their attack, and 
remained himself to give any assistance that might be necessary. 
The best position was immediately assuilied,the brigade was complete- 
ly surrounded on every side, and had to contend with a vast disparity 
of numbers ; the troops were aware that, many hours must ^'lapso 
before they coul(J receive efficient eqpport, but they were als(^> 
animated by the conviction that aid would ultimately arrive ; and 
maintained thein ground with so much cool resolution, that the 
utmost efforts of the §ultaun’s best officers and troops were unable 
to make any serious impression on these three sepoy battalions. 

As soon as General Stuart received intelligence of the perilou's 
situation ^^f his advanced corps, he marched without a moment’s 
hesitation, vrith the Wo flank companies of His Majesty’s 75th, and 
the whole* of the 77th undfer Lieutenant-Colonel Duiiop. It was 
half-past two before he arrived with this sma^l but' most efficient 
body in sight of the enemy’s divisions, which had penetrated to the 
rear and possessed themselves of thfS great ^road leading to*Sedaseer. 
The djiergy of the attack rendered it of short duration ; less than 
half an^ hour was^sunffi^kht to accomplish the precipitate flight 

* This word signifies Jire, and Jhe title was a sort of nickname given to 
this officer, from his being peculiarly ^jxfnrrt at that species of devastation in 
an enemy^i country. • ^ * 
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of the Mysooreans through the woods, to# join the division which 
still continued the attack in froni. ^ On amvi^ig at JLieutenaiit- 
Colonel Mctntrevsor's post, General Stuart found his men ^exhausted 
with fatigue, and their ammunition almost expended. At twenty 
minutes past thfee, the enemy retreated in all direction^, and left 
General Stuart to admire the immoveable steadinei^s of the native * 
troops in* a protracted encounter of neariy siy hours, and the energy 
of the Europeans whom *he had led to their aid.. ^ The success was 
materialli^irihanced in value, by finding oh collecting the re- 
ports of corjps, that his loss Ws cdnsicferbly signaller than niight 
have been expected ; amounting only to one hundred and forty- 
three men, -while that of the , enem^* was unusually severe, 
amounting according to credible repoits to* upwards of two thou- 
sand ; a difiei^nce, to be ascribed chiefly to a judicious occu- 
pation of gfound, and a cool»reservatioii^«of fire in the defensive 
position ; and in the rginfo^ceipient, to the effective consequences of 
a rapid and vigorous encounter. • 

* * *9 

'J^he Raja of Coorg personally accompanied General Stuart, and 
witnessed for the first time tthe conduct of Europeail troops in the 
]n‘esence of an enemy. There waa^a chivalrous air in all that pro- * 
ceeded :^vom this extraordinary man, and some passages of hisdetter 
to the Governor-Gexeral, giving an account of the oper&tions of 
this day are tinged with his peculiar character. “ General Stuart 
marc^>ed w^h two regiments of Europeans, k<;eping*the remainder 
of the army in the plain of Kanydygood; on appiagdung, he 
ordered the two regiments to attack the enemy? A severe action 
ensued, in which I was present. To describe the battle which 
General Stuart fought with^^hese two regiments of Europeans; the 
disinpline, valour, strength, and magnanimity of the troops, the 
(iourageoisws attack upon the army of Tippoo, surpasses ill example 
in thft world. In our Shasters and Puranas, the battles fought by 
Allered and Maharut Kav^ been much celebrated, but they aiie 
unequal to this battle ; it exceeds my ability to describe this action 
at leiJgth to your Lordship.” After reciting the Tlight of the Sul- 
tf^?Un’s. troops^ the relief of the advanced ifbst, and the^ ultimate 
i;etreat of«the enemy, he concludes, — “ In this manner General Stuart, 
before my eyes, while I looking on, having chastised pay enemy, 
has provided great happiness for me, and all the subjects of my 
country, (general Stuart has in this .manner achievea.a glorious 
deed.” ' • # • • 

The first impression on the Sultaun’s mind, was to renew the 
attack on the ensuir^ day, witlx augmented numbers, but in the 
meanwhile General Stuart had* changed all his dispositions. The 
chief object for which this advanced poi^had been occupied', must 
necessarily cease to exii^t, during the pre^%ncfe in its front of the 
Sultaun’s main £(^y ; ajad the security of the abundant depot of 
provisions in the rear, accessible Ity other routes, rendered necessary 
a new and m!t)re «oncentrated disposition of the troops : t^nd ’the 
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evacuation of the post cTf Sedaseer, afforded to the Sultaun the faint 
t;olor of de^ribing as a victory what every ofBcer in his army felt 
to be an i^aoininious repulse. “ Having (in the language of the Raja 
of Coorg)^brought disgrace upon himself, he employed all his art and 
r knowledge to recover his lost reputation ; and having in this man- 
ner considered for five days, but nOt^ having taicen up Resolution to 
attack the Bombay army a^ain, he marched on the 6th (thfe 1 1th of 
Marcli) to Seringrpatam ; and thence, with no favorable'^, anticipa- 
tionj, to oppose the progress from the east, of the more ^formidable 
army of General /larris, to which our narrative must relum. 

In order that General Harris might be enabled to give his 
undivided attention tc miilitaiy operations, he was assisted by a 
political aivi diplomatic commission, to act not only in communica- 
tion, but in obedience his orders^ and the mere ^recital of the 
names, will be sufficient to announce its importance and efficiency. 
The Honorable Colonel Wellesley, (now Duke of Wellington,) 
Lieutenant-C^loi^pl Close, (aftorwai-di^ Sir BaiTy Close,) Lieutenant- 
Colonel Agnew, and Captain Malcolm, with Captain Macaulay as 
their Secretary. The winding route of the army under General 
‘Harris, from the vicinity of ArOot, was continued through the vale 
of Amb(^or, and the provinc^ of Baramahal, whence it ascended the 
ghauts, ’jxnd encamped within the English frontier, near Kayacota, 
on the 4th of ^arch. 

After entering the enemy's country on the 5th, with one of the 
divisions, days weje necessarily occupied in reducing that 

portion of the congeries of hill-forts in the vicinity of Rayacota, 
which the treaty of 1792 had left in possession of the Sultaun ; and 
on the 7tli, the head-quarters were established at Kellumungulum, 
about sixteen miles within the territory of Mysoor : on the 9th, the 
whole army was collected on that ground, and made its first united 
movement on the enemy's country, on the 10th, the day which 
General Harris had indicated to General Stuart, as the latest to 
which^ if possible^ his arrival before the enemy's capital ought to be 
protracted. ^ 

The /contingent bf Hyderabad, consisting altogether of about 
ten thousand infantry with their field guns, strengtliened by His 
Majesty's 53d Foot, and followed by the largest portion of Nizam 
Ah's cavalry, was placed under the separate command of the Honor- 
able Colonel Wellesley; and although the order of njarch varied 
with the natifre of the ground, this strong and important corps 
usually formed a distinct column parallel to th^it of the main army, 
for the protection of the intermediate columns of the battering train 
and its regular stores, together with the fiiore irregular masses of 
the dep^Hments of.^ain jgnd the general baggage. Corps detached 
from each column, mov& in the front an^ rear of the intermediate 
space, and afforded Sjn effectual protection to the whole of this 
enormous mass. . ^ * 

AJthough every resource of the State had been ^appUed by the 
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Governor-General, to perfect the equit^menttf of the army ; although, ' 
every enemy of the Commander-in-5?hief, and dja. experienced and 
enlightonca staff, had been applied to the organization of that 
undisciplined crowd of persons, not military, employed with up- 
wards of sixty thousand oxen, chiefly untrained, in tfte regular 
branches o^ the commissariat ; besides, a countless .amount of brin-* 
jaries, arfd grain and provision* merchants ; the defects andf counter- 
actions tcf^be surmounteU, in the introdtiction of jDrder among men, 
whose ha^ts and interests equally tended to confusion, began to 
show themselves on the first march. *The*army hg/lted on the Ilth ; 
moved^on the 12th, and again halted, from the same cause on the 
13th, and marched op the 14th 4io an» encampment within sight 
of Bangalore, and distant fipm it about nine* miles. 

It will b# recollected, that from this fortress (now flismantlod), 
to Seringapatam, there is a choice of thrdfe routes ; the central, and 
the shortest, by Ceng,patSgn,; the more northern, by Holiordroog, 
used by Lord Cornwallis, in 1792, and the most southern, by 
Caunkanhully, in 1791. It was* of course, of tlnS greatest import- 
ance, that the enemy shoul^l be kept in ignorance of the intended 
route; and without attempting 4ihe shorter mountain road, hy 
which the English commissioners were led, and their animals crip- 
pled in*l783, it was pecessary to advanfie to the ground no^ occupi- 
ed, before either of these routes could \>e entered with advantage. 
The movement, however, and all the correfipondhig demonstra- 
tions, produced, as was intended, the impression, that B^galore was 
to be restored and occupied ; and, that tllb armyi woiuoadvance by 
the route of Cenapatam. The Sultauri, on his return from Coorg, had 
himself made his first march on that road, and the corps under Seycd 
Saheb, and Poornea, who ha'd Jiitherto accompanied and harrassed 
every mw'ch, now took the same direction, first destroying all the 
dry fcrage in Bangalore and its vicinity, which was distinctly seen 
JVom the camp, in a widcly-exftended blaze. 

The same mortification-and from the same cause, was experienced 
in a third day’s halt on this ground, where a selection was made of 
ef'ery. store, which could by any possibility # be dispensed with, to 
be destroyed,* for the purpose of increasing the available carriage. 
t)n the 16th the army entered .the road of CaunkanhuUy, and on 
the 18th again halted a fourth day : “ the los% of powder, shot, and 
other military stores had already beeji so considerable as to excite 
some degr(fe,of alarm at this early period of tjie campaign.’*^ 
Historical truth, which even in*feeble hands may transmit the 
lessons of^ experience, has made it necessary to dwell on the inevit- 
able imperfections of this great 'equipment, which no wisdom could 
repair, and no liberality remove ; and the purpose of obviating 
the necessity of recurrence to the same sNjribjeot, it may ber*feufficient 
here to explain, that a fifth halting day occurred on the 31st, and 
on the last eighteen mar^ing^htys irom th e 16th of March, the day 

• # * Beatson, page 65. 
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on wiuch the army entered the road of Caunkanhully, till the 5th 
of April, when it entered its nltjinate encampment before Seringa- 
patam, the.jiVerage*length of each day’s march did not qifite amount 
to five miles and two-thirds. 

With Che exception of a company of native infantry, destroyed 
Sjy a charge of cavalry on the« flank, in consecjuence of the inex- 
perience 'of the young officer who coitimanded, in not reserving his 
fire, no unusual events occurred in this tedious march, until the 
21st, when the arm^ encamped at Caunkanhully. The desK'uction of 
the i&termediate tanks at Achel, between this place and Sultanpet, 
had compelled Loi*ii Cornwallis, in 1791, to make the longer inarch, 
the injurious effects of whicji, on his exhausted cattle, were sensibly 
and severely felt duriilg the remainder of the campaign. The 
anxious ami' active recomioisance of the deputy qparter-master- 
general,* enabled him to Q^certain, in thS course of the day, without 
being himself observed, that the tankvS were still full, and that it 
was just possible to avert consequences" still more injurious than 
those experi&ijced*^ in 1791 : det^hment sent forwards at ten at 

night, arrived ,in time to fill up the breaches which had just been 
opened, and to remove the milkf hedge, intended to poison the 
residue of the water. The body of Mysoorean troops left to cover 
tins work of destruction, altfiough not surprised, were attacked at 
iMher an earlier moment than was , expected, .and suffered a more 
serious loss than wovS, supposed or reported by the assailants ; the 
leading division of the army followed at day-light, and"^ the head- 
quarters wtjf^dstabjished on that ground on the 22d. 

On the 24th, while in the act of crossing the Madoor river, 
whence the Sultaun had marched for tl^p attack of General Stuart ; 
a letter was received from that office^ wliich removed the uneasineSwS 
occasioned by vague and dfeitradictory reports, and gavq, the first 
authentic account of his success and unimpaired efficiency. <- The 
Sultaun who left feriapatam on the ] itji, remained for some days iii^ 
the vicinity of the capital to refit ; his first movement was in the 
direction of Cenapatam, but learning on the 16th, « that General 
Harris had entered .tl\e southern road, he deviated by his right to 
MalviUy, and marched to the Madoor river, where he^enqimped on 
the 18th, and was joined by Scyed Saheb and Poornea, who had also 
crossed frcfm the central road. , The southern road from this river to 
the point where General Harris first entered it, presented numerous 
i^tuations, Vhere the advance of the English army might have been 
obstructed, and^^at least materially delayed by steady troops, with- 
out any risk of disaster to themselves ; but it was a cfcse woody 
countiy, and we have had occasion to ohsej:ve, that after some early 
experience of disadvantage, it had become the fixed system of Hyder, 
as well Tippoo,**^ pailbr an open field; and although, on his 
arrival at the river, he opened several roads through the woods 
which indicated an intention of departing from tBis general rulf, he 

Major Allan. * t Euphorbia ’vJ'iractilU. 
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not only abstained from any effectual attempt, but even, after* 
examining and occupying the finest jimaginable position for opposing 
the passag#of the river in front, and placing beyond it a^strong corps 
to operate at the same time on the enemy’s right Hank, from very 
advantageous ground, with an open^rear and a secure re^i'eat from 
both positiciis ; he a^^andoned tile intention of giving battle on this" 
ground, is strongly recommended to him Monsieur Chapuis, and 
hispwn b«st ofticers, bQc?lus^ the plan ofnlefence necessarily involved 
the rivsk dl^lew guns; and he determined to fight on ground which 
he had exaimned about two rftiles ib th5 westward of the fort find 
village .of Malvilly; which, among other advantages gratuitously 
bestowed on. his enemy, gave hinj, dur^dg the intended action, the 
most convenient cover lor their unwieldy iinpediments. 

On the i7th, the English army, on preparing to l^ke up its 
ground of dhcampment.to the westward* of Malvilly, distinctly 
perceived the Sultaunjp arnjy .drawn up on a height little exceeding 
two miles from the intended encampment. 1'he great object of the 
English General was, to escort in'safel}' to the spbt on which they 
were to be used, tbe cfiV3ctiv(4 means of reducing the eapital, and not 
to se(‘k for serious aciioii until tluat object should he attained. • 
accordingly ordered the ground of encampment to be marked, and 
the troops to contity^ie their march, ib such order as shoifld admit 
either of encampment or action? the principal division under his own 
orders bein^ destined to form the right, and the cotuinn under the 
Honorable Colonel Wellesley the extreme left, and ^^^ ntually to 
turn the enemy’s right. The troops ifitendefi for tlie advance 
pickets under Colonel Sherbrooke moved out as usual to examine 
their ground, and they were soon tlireatened by large bodies of the 
enemy ; after some manceuvriijg they |^k post with their right to 
a villagcywxnd the support of these trod* eventually brought on the 
action. The column of the principal division, or right wing of 
ihe army, successively dejfioyed into line on -the left of tjje 
pickets, and when formed, •advanced on the enemy. An interval 
between two# brigades caused by the nature of the ground, seemed 
to present an opportunity for an eflbrt iof cavalry, which the 
Sultaun JiimSelf directed and accompanied, till in the vbry act to 
charge. The charge was prepfyed with deliberate cobluess, and 
executed with great spirit; it was purposely, directed against the 
Europeans, and although many horsgmen fell on the bayonet^, 
was complA^y repelled without causing the slightest disorder 
in the ranksj^- and.the acTvance of the line being continued in a 
direction outflanking the enemy’s left, the Sultauffs guns began soon 
afterwaitls to be withdrawn frojfti the heights. 

In the meanwhile, the division unc^ Colonel Wellesley •moved 
in echellon of corps, to ^urn the enenr^S^ riglA, supported on his 
right by a brigade of cavalry under Colonel Floyd ; the English 
centre being entirely refused, #fi(i Colonel Flbyd being prepared to 
act with cithe* attack, as circumstances might re(piire ; the remain- 
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der of the cavalry was 09 the right, keeping in check a body of horse, 
which threatened by a circuitous route to attack the baggage. As 
Colonel W^e'ilesley* approacheti his object, the SultaunVi cushoons 
advanced in very creditable style, in front of their guns, against the 
33rd, which was the leading corps, giving their fi^e, and receiving 
•that of the o3rd, together with .a discharge of gr^pe, till yithin sixty 
yards, when the' regiment continuing to advance with a q,uickened 
step, they gave way; and«Colonel Floyd, a vailing himself of^the 
critical instant, charged and destroyed them to a 'max*. guns 

now*began to be withdrawn, from this flank also, and aK appearance 
of making 'a staiKTon another heiglit occupied by the second^ line of 
the Mysooreans, was only intended to cover their retreat. 

The result to the S'ultaun of this injudiclouvS affair, was the loss 
of upwards* of a thousand men, and to the English of sixty-nine only : 
and the superiority of tl\t Mysoorean^etiuipmeiits rendering farther 
pursuit unavailing, General Harris returned to occupy the encamp- 
ment marked out in the morniijg. ' ' ' 

The Sultaun had appoinkid as liis rendezvous in tlie event of 
defeat, a ground about twelve miles to the westward ; and the corps 
poved, each independent of the other,* with a degree of confusion 
and despondency which could scarcely be imagined from tlie English 
account?^ i, 

* From this western ground the Sjultaun, on the 28th, moved in a 
direction exaetjy norjtli ; and on the 29th nearly S. E. with the view 
of placing his whole army in General Harris’s rear 'during the 
remainder fl^^is njarch to Soringapatam, by the expected route of 
1791, which had been so totally destroyed under his own inspection, 
that not a particle of dry forage, and scarcely a pile of grass, was 
left unconsumed. * 

General Harris, howevHl had talien an unexpected direction, aiul 
during the execution of this detour was actually south of the C^very. 

^ A short march on the 28th, brought tlie army to the point fron? 
which it had long been secretly determined to deviate to the south, 
if, on 'examiningHhe ford at Sosilla, about a mile above the^ con- 
fluence of the Cavery pmd Caupani, and about flfteen miles east „of 
Seringapa'tam, it should bo found to answer the descriptioi^ given by 
native rej^orters ; the distance from this encampment somewhat 
exceeded twelve myes, and the escort to cover the reconnoisance, 
under the dfeputy quarter-master-general, reached the vicinity of the 
ford, just at da^rk, without seeing an enemy, and concJucted them- 
selves so adroitly, as to excite no appreheWon ip. the inhabitants of 
a movement in that direction by the English army, and they took, 
therefore, no steps to remove their-properiy ; the escort returned to 
camp at midnight, and on the 29th, the leading division was across 
the riv^t; and found bi5?Kf there and on the route, a profusion of 
forage and cattle. The battering train, and the last of the army, 
were over on the 30th, and the ‘'vdieje halted on Hie 31st, to bcjpcfit 
bwan abundance so grateful *and important. ^ , 
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The inducements to this Judicious ar^d welJ-conoenled move-* 
mcnt, had long engaged the most, serious consideration. It wms 
forevseen, tlft.t % wliatcver route the army should advance, th(‘. tor- 
age and provisions would be destroyed or removed, and ttiat the 
nearer approach to the capital, would be rendered a perfect desert ; 
an unexpeckid change of route, which should secu:^;e even one day s* 
abundani forage, would, under vsuch circumfitances, be in tfiat single 
view, a nfost important ‘advantage ; aind a southeim movement was 
recommeiJSl^cP by* the farther consideration, of rendering fruitless the 
preparations the Sultaun miglft have’ mafle on tijje northern bank, 
and compelling him to change his line of operations. The* forage and 
pasture on that bank, ^ was known to b^* systematically ' destroyed, 
while that on the opposite was reserved lor his own army ; and 
some portion (jf it at least woul^ by this movement, b5 secured for 
the allies. An ultimate position for the^iege, to the south of the 
Cavery, would facilitate thp junction of General Stuart from Coorg, 
and of the supplies from Cpimbatore, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Brown ; and finally, the best opiriions*inclined to jlreffir an attack on 
the capital froii^ the S. W., jf on inspecting its present state, known 
to be in many respj^cts materially altered since 1792, no forcible* 
reason should appear for changing that design. 

No advantages ^inticipatod by thb English General ft-om thi^ 
unexpected movement, could approach the corresponding impressions 
of astonislnjient, disappointment, and dismay, produCed on the^ind 
of Tippoo Sultaun, when he arrived near Malvilly, ^ discovering 
that all his intermediate plans of defence, *count(A-action, and annoy- 
ance, had been rendered absolutely nugatory, and that he was even 
too late for disturbing the •passage of the Cavery. His march was 
continued in the dircctign of tke bad f(|j[d of Arakerry, to Bennoor, 
where reflecting on the disastrous issue of his two firSt efforts at 
Sedafeer and at Malvilly, and on the able movement by which his 
next preparatory measures ha& been foiled, he mink into’ absolute 
despondency, and in this state he received the whole of his principal 
officers. '' Vfie have arrived (said he) at our last*stage (inthnating 
that there was no hope,) what is youf dettrmination V “ To die 
along witji y5u,” was the universal reply. After some gloomy con- 
sultation, it was the prevailing. opinion that the Engligh General 
would cross over to the island of Beringapatam by the southern 
fords, and then assume his ultimate position foi* the*giege. Tl^e 
determinatioa was accordingly foriped at this council, to anticipate 
his movement, as was easily practicable with their efficient equip- 
ments, by crossing at the ford of Arakerry, and assuming a strong 
position t)n General Harris’s sujjposed route. The intended position 
was near the village of Chendgal, south ^the island from which the 
principal ford takes its flame, and there il wfts determined to give 
battle, with the solemn ^nd unanimous resolve to make a last and 
desperate effort, with no altenwllite*but death* or victory. Every per- 
son present was deeply affecited by the*solemn air and visible distress 
vor, rr * • * . * v 
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of their sovereign ; and ^^iic of tlie chiefs, with a heart too full for 
ordinary sel^-comnpaud, on taking leave prostrated himself at the Sul- 
taun\s feet/xnd embraced them, the ceremony usual amoVig Hindoos 
a,nd Mohammedans on taking leave foj‘ a Jong absence. The Sultaun 
dissolved Ihto tears : the whole ^issembly^ caught the infection : all 
followed the example, and reiterated the voice of the firsi^ chief : and 
the ceremonial and declarations of trie day indicated a reciprocal 
adieu for the last time in this world. Meer'Sadik was despatched to 
superintend the destriiction of all the buildings on the es^Aanade, on 
the side of the exp('ctcd attack,' and sdeh of those in Shehhr Gunjaum 
as had not already been destroyed. The Sultann's two eldest sons, 
who were' present witli "the aruiy, were sent to Seringapatam, 
with orders to make a proper defence the event of their father's 
death, and the arm}^ crossed on the ensuing day te; examine and 
prepare the position at c'(>liendgal, from which there* was a safe 
retreat, within a new exterior line on the island, commanded by the 
guns of the fort, which had been constructed since 1792 ; and the 
encampment \V'as pitched withfn these lines, which were little more 
than an hours jnarcli from the intended field of action, 
r j On the 2nd and 8rd of April, the troojjs were underarms in their 
appointed stations, concealed as much as practicable from observa- 
tion, amk'the Sultaun anxiously examined, from the adjacent high 
grounds, the slow progress^ of the English army, in order that the 
action might eommance at tlio proper moment after the columns 
should point .to the island. He had, however entirely misappre- 
hended the t5encralrs intentions, and found that on his arrival at the 
point of expected deviation to the light, he made a djetour to the 
left, for the purpose of avoiding the intermediate low grounds, and 
reaching by a more level bufj circuitqus route, tlie position occupied 
by General ‘Abercromby, in 1792, to the south-west of the western 
angle of the capital. 

The ^dispositions which had bcem made by the Sultaun, for an 
action expected to be, at least in the first instance defensive, were 
inapplicable to offensive movements, and the nature of the ground 
offered no advantage far su<?h an operation. The English army was 
accordingly permitted to pass at the distance of three nyles from 
the main position, without the slightest attempt to execute the 
desperate resolutions which had been formed at Bennoor. 

^ Twenty-five days later, than the time which General Harris 
had announced an his original in;structiops to General, Stuart, as the 
most advanced period of the season, to which hk arrival at Seringa- 
patam could be safely protracted, he took up his ground for the 
siege of that capital, exactly one ihonth from the first iidvanced 
movement, in the territory^ of Mysdor, and after a march of one 
hundred ‘and fifty-llfree^hiiles and a ha2f, which distance being 
divided by twenty-three, the number of marching days, gives 6|- miles 
as the average of each day's marcli •within the enemy's territory, <and 
divided by the Avhole numbei’ of days employe i in effecting the 
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arrival of the army at its object, ^ves for its average progress, under ’ 
five miles a day. ’ 

To mdh unused to the practical observation of the •departments 
of an army, or accustomed to departments previously organised, it 
cannot be easy {ft once tofcomprehend a scene, in which tlenientary 
training, and militaj^y operation, is«one and the same proce'^s, iif 
which tile raw material, instead of the* manufactured insti\mient, is 
put into»the master’s ^larid. The firj^t impression, without such 
explanat?^,® would bo that of surprise, perhaps*of censure, at the 
tardy progress. Men of experience and •reflection viewed th« con- 
juncture with far other feelings, which cannot perhaps bb expressed 
in a more authentic form, than is ^xhibi^Oll in an original, letter now 
before me, written to a private and confidentia) friend, by one of 
the most accc^iplished officers of the staflT, five days aftew the arrival 
of the army. “ We have tuyc, in despj(e of all the accumulated 
difficulties which dajly attended and impeded our marc^li, an ade- 
quate battering train complele, with twelve hundred rounds for the 
cannon, and a good proportion for tlBe liowitzers,* thirty-three days’ 
provision for our fighting men, (capable of lasting\much longer if 
necessary,) and* every reasonable Qxpectation of farther supplies. ^1^ 
can hardly believe, when I look at the mass of men and matter 
collected here, that it is possible we •should have moved it from 
Rayacotta to this gj-oimd in .one month. On the 13th we expect 
. the united force of Stuart and Floyd to join u^ : and if no untoward 
accident ot*ours to mar our })lans, the campaign, hitherto so apparently 
tardy, will be the most extraordinarily* rapid J)h at •iTd.s ever been 
recorded. A direct move to the capital of an enemy, one hundred 
and fifty miles from yoqr frontier, without occupying a single 
intermediate post ! The Govern or-Genei-al is bold in bis plans, and 
I thinks bold as they* are, they will bo attended wj.ih complete 
success : and that unless something approaching the miraculous 
.should interpose to save tjitt place, it will be ou/s about the end of 
this month and whatever anxiety might have been felt in Che 
pre\Mous coutempl{^^on of these diffioulties, or. during tl\e period 
which was occupied in surmounting tl*em, ^he confidence expressed 
by this gfficer, was now the universal sentiment of the aBmy. 
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Attack of the enemy^^ posts on the 5th March fails — succeeds the 6/A — 
General Floyd's march to bring* up the< Bombay army — Detuchment under 
Kummer-u* Deen t!ell commanded — ineffectual efforts — -Junction formed — 
General Stuart crosses to t(ie north — Second departure of General Floyd, to 
bidng up the provisions from tke rear^XJnexplained failure of provisions — how 
relieved — Subject still under discussion — St^ltaun^s anticipation and present 
opinion, re^rding the point of attack — Two plans submitted tp General Harris 
— he decides on that ivhich^ involves crossing the I'iver in the act of assault — 
Commencement of the siege-^Northern attack — Southern — on the \lth — Second 
parallel on the 20/A — Tippoo proposes negotiation—cG eneral Harris sends him 
his idtimaifim — rejected with disdain — Sortie, on the 2'2d- Batteries open 2'3rd — 
Arduous operation *of establishing *the third parallel, 26/A and '><^lh — Another 
advance to negotiation — answered by still offering the same vltimutnm ~ Suita un’s 
despondency — breaching batteries — directed \o the true breach, 2nd May — 
‘ * Breach practicable on the 'Md — Arruhl^emcnts for assault o)i the 4/A — Jntermedi- 
ate proceedings of the Sidtaiui — Flattei'iesSeycd Ghoffar — Astrology — 
Incantaifjns — Roused by the assault. ^ 

The front of the encampn/ent was'w.listant about three thousand 
five hundred yards * from the works of tlie fort : aij aqueduct, 
branching f rffli i the Cavery, a few miles to the westward, and 
passing in a wiiidmg anfl irregular course, and vaiying distance 
along the front, was occupied, at all its strong points, by the 
Mysoorean troops, and some intermediate cover enabled the 
rocketmen towards evening, to project those dangerous missiles 
into most parts of the camp, and to occasion some disquietude 
for the safety of the park of artillery stores : an attack was acbord- 
ir^ly ordered soon^after sun-set in tw6 «olu3rnns, under the direction^ 
of^the Honorable Colonel Wellesley and Lieutenant-Colonel Shaw, 
for the purpose of lestablishiAg advanced posts rifearly imthe positions 
contested with General Abdteromby in 1792! The object failed on 
the right ftom the darkness of the night, and from thfe unexpected 
impediment of a succession of deep trenches in a grove ; and on the 
left it was not whollj^ attained. The loss from these circumstances 
fqll somewhaCt heavy ; but oi\ the morning of the 6tli the attack was 
renewed, under the same officers, on an enjarged scale, better propor- 
tioned to the numbers to be dislodged, and completely succeeded. 
The Mysooreans were forced to retire with precipitation, and strong 
advanced posts were established within eiyJiteen hundred yards of 
the fort, with their left on the river and their right at Sultaunpet ; 
including^' within the iattbr extremity, extensive plantations, which 
furnished a most important and abundant store of^ materials for the 
l>atteries and approach(!;s. *•*'<) © 

'On the same day, Major-General Floyd, witlofour regiments of 
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cavalry, and the greater part uf the lei't wijig of the army, marelied* 
on Periapataiii, for the purpOHc oY strengthening^ the Bombay army, 
under Lie^liten ant- General Stuart, and enabling it form the 
ultimate junction for the |iiegc of the capital. Nearly tlie whole of 
the Mysoorcan dhvalry, ajl a considerable body of infancy, ix'gular 
and irregular, under^the ‘cornmaivl of* Kummer-u-Been, were immedi^ 
ately delached with orders, if 'possible, to p|;everit tl)o junction, or in 
evt^y event to cripple the equipments. • 'Jdie Sultaun’s cavalry had 
on no o^^ji^sfon been so well commanded. Or field themselves so 
effectually prepared, at a momcftit's wArniflg, to p\;j)fit by the sli^^htest 
irregularity or error, and strike a decisive blow, as thi’dugliout the 
whole of this march to and from, Periaj[)Atam ; but the 'oidy result 
was to compel their opponents to corresponding vigilance and care, 
and of courfjp to retard their movements. The Ka;fa of Cooi’g 
continued tb accompany Gen*iral Stuart t/) Periapatam, but at tliat 
place took his leave, ^o return fo»’ the arrangement of those niea.^ines 
of supply which might evcptually be necessary. His romantic 
cliaraetor rendered him an obj.(?ct (tf‘ peculiar iintoif^st to GeueraJ 
Floyd, and tli^ ollieers of the division from the c.'istAvard ; and a 
squadron of the IDtl) dragoohs seix^as an escort, with the stall* officyv* 
who first communicated with General Stuart (the first European 
cavalr 3 f the Raja had ever seen) was amovelty at which heiexyn'essed 
his admiration, with.ihat natural and extravagant energy, which tlhi 
habits of civilized life, have a tendency to r^straiif. He accepted 
with enthusiasm the invitation to sec the line of the e.^stern division 
under arms, and was received with suitaWe hou'drs. ^ie expressed a 
just approbation of everything lie saw, but continued after his return 
to General Floyd’s tent, to testify his particular and unwearied 
admiration of the 19th regfln^it, intimating a wish to procure at a 
proper tjme for his own personal use, one of the diagfM)n’s swords , 
he vpas informed in general terms that lie would be gratified, and on 
Jiis rising to take his leave, jGmieral Floyd unclasped his own sword, 
and, in a few words judiciously suited to the occasion, begged tlfat 
he might be permitted to present it for the RajaWse ; the &er and 
tlie acceptance were appropriate ami impressive, and the Raja 
continue^ irf after-times to exhibit this valued gift to his European 
visitors, as one of his most precious memorials, and to recount with 
animation when, and by whom’ it had been worn, and Row, an<l on 
what occasion conferred. . • 

The u^iited forps formed their uftimate junction AMth Gonend 
Harris before Seri^gapataJii on thd 14th, and on the ensuing day the 
Bombay army crossed the river to the north, and occupied ground 
on a continuation of thg line o6 General Harris, and to the wcstwarrl 
of Lord Cornwallis’s right in 1792, for the general purposed bf the 
siege, and with a more «|3ccial view to\h« enfifade of tin? face to be 
attacked, and of the exterior trenches or field-works, constru(^ted for 
impeding the futtire prc!^resi4of thb approaches from the south. 

On the dOtl^ Major-General Ftoyd again marched with* the 
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whole of the regular cavalry, a brigade of infantry, and all Nizam 
Ali's cavalry, by tjie route of ^Mysoor and Nunjcndgode, to the head 
of the Caveripooram pass, for the purpose of bringing forward the 
convoy of provisions under Lieutenant-Colonel Brown from Coimba- 
tore, toge^oher with that collected by Lieutenant-Colonel Read in 
*Baramalui] ; tlie junction of the ttoops under tthese officers, would 
give Major-General Flgyd sufficient' strength to cover the whole 
returning convoy ; the cattle of the public 'departments and all c the 
brinjaries accompanied this division, for the three-fdicL^urpose of 
augrfienting the means of bringing 'forward the expected supplies, 
refreshing 'the catlle with good forage, and relieving the army from 
the insalubrity of the dea'^tljs which must have occurred if they had 
remained, the ground being already thickly strewed with dead cattle. 
The deparWire of all followers, really superfluous, ^gave also the 
important advantage of l(*.sseiiing the ,coii sumption of fOod, a su])jeet 
which had noAV become the source of niost paipful anxietj^ and alarm. 
The circumstance is thus- stated in B^attioris View of the War vjith 
Tippoo Sultaiin,**]mhliii[\ei\ iif 1800. Cn the lOth of April it was 
discovered upon measuring the bags which contained the rice, in 
i Qi'der to ascertain the exact quern tity femainijig in camp, that our 
stock ,was much diminished, and that there was only sufficient 
remain iiig for eighteen dayti’ consTimption for the fighting men of 
the army. The cause of this alarming and unexpected deficiency 
had not been «rsatisfiictorily explained ; but such was the actual 
pressure of oyr situation at the moment we were about to commence 
the siege. Happily, fronf this alarm the Commander-iii-Chief was 
soon afterwards effectually relieved, by a tender, for the public 
service, of twelve hundred bullock loads of rice,'' &c. &c. : and it 
appears that this tender wa.s made op the 22nd, three days after the 
march of Major-General Floyd.f 

After a lapse of eighteen years, this transaction still continues 
to be an unfit gmbject for historical dif;quivSition. The constituted 
authorities in England, are still at public variance on the justice, th(3 
wisdom, and consistency of their own respective proqeedings r and, 
the author feels the p^opri^y of remitting to the future liistorif^n, 
the issue of a case deemed to be still undecided. • ^ 

Before the arrival of General Harris, the Sultauii inclined 
to the exipectation of an attack, either on the northern face, 
at the point intended by Lord Cornwallis, or on the north- 
eastern au’gle, which general rumour had then iiidiciited as one 
of tlie projects which his Lordship had considered. On finding 
that the army passed on to a western encampment, it was the 
general impression, among his besb» officer^, that the attack would 
be made on the south-western, and not on the western angle. 
They ha(ba strong donfid<jffce, that the siege could not be sufficient- 
ly advanced to give the assault, before at leavSt, the occasional rise 

Pages 99, 100. ‘ ' ' ^ 

t General Floyd returned wfth his convoy on the hUh of May. 
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of tlie river, wliicli always precedes its steady periodical filling, • 
should render too precarious for such a-rishf, any plan of operations, 
which should involve crossing the-^*iver in' tile act*^f assault; 
although, on General Harris taking up his gi'ound, ihey made active 
defensive prepaifetions on|the south bank of the river^ near the 
westorii angle, whe:(p some lineg, eu cremailley had already beei^ 
construcited. They rather suspected all. the demonstrations on that 
poin^t to Jbe intended a?i a*' feint ; and .were at least as anxiously 
occupied •the’ south-western angle, and the •southern face, in 
contemplatmn of an attempt from the English to establish them- 
selves gn the island; and this persuasion was^ot shaken, until 
General Stuart, by crossing to the^ northern bank on the, 15th, and 
taking all the preparatory measures for the permanent occupation 
of his ground, Jforced the co*nviction, that the assault ,wauld be pre- 
pared to cross the river, frbig one or both attacks on the western 
angle, and its vicinity^: ’the .passage of both branches being practi- 
cable, while the river was ’drv, as had begn sufficiently ^iscertained 
before the commencement of tlie actual operations. of the siege. 

The alternative of two plans of attack Wiis submitted to the 
Commander-in-T]Jhief by thS chief engineer about the 12th. It is 
not intended to deviate from the usual plan of this work by enter- 
ing int(f the detailed operations of this^iege, however interesting in 
their nature, and imjjortant in ^their consequences, and littm beyond 
those genera] views which the reader has ^been ^accustomed to 
expect, shafl be attempted, in recounting its most prominent events. 

Independently of several subordinate* consif^erattens, the practi- 
cability of carrying on the siege, even after the filling of the river, 
was the chief recommendation of an attack on the south-western 
angle, and the risk of being* oJ)liged to abandon the enterprise if it 
should, from any unforeseen contingency, be protracted until the 
samoi periodical event, was the main disadvantage of that on the 
^western angle, wliich lefib tl^c»bed of the river interposed. .In every 
other respect, the vicinity, of the western angle was the weakoet 
part of the fegrt ; capable of being breached for th^ ultimate^ assault 
Igr one operation ; furnishing the opportunity of a perfect enfilade 
of the northorn and south-western^ faces ; and the optio 4 of assault- 
ing from either or both banks ; but the chief engineer . added as a 
disadvantage of this plan, independently of the intervention of the 
river, that the western extremity of the fort, front the circumstance 
of its gradiJldly narrowing to a point, •offered greater facilities than 
any other wliich cqjild be attacked* for a retrenchment to cut off the 
whole space attacked, and to protract the operations of the siege.f 

The»Commander-in-jr!!hief, after giving a deliberate consideration 

^ ~ - — 

* It fronted about W. ^ W. for about fi'WP.hlindred yards, andjroia a work 
at that point, took a direction which fronted n^rly*S, S. W. ^ • 

t The reader viiho may .wish for details, will find them stated with minute 
accuracy in '‘Beatsoifs View otfhi? Origin and 'Conduct of the War with 
1’ippoo Sultaur*’^ ^ • 
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to tins important alternative, decided on ultimately storming across 
the river, confident in tile aiiiplc means he possessed of bringing the 
contest to tjfat issue, before the nlling of the river, and tru^oing for the 
rest to the approved excellence and tried valour of his officers and men. 

The period which was permitted ^ elapse ^oefore the com- 
’^nencement of decisive operations, 4id not inc^yde one chour of lost 
time. Every moment had been imptoyed in collecting and making 
up such a stock of materials** as should insul e an uninterrifcpted pro- 
gi'ess, whenever tjae siege should commence ; an eveilt^hich may 
most* correctly be ejated <Ai th’e 17th of April ; when an attempt of 
the enemy to establish a redoubt on the northern bank, on*ground 
commanding that intended for ^General Stuart's approaches and 
batteries, rendered it nl)cessary to dislodge them without loss of 
time. This* operation, covered by all the fire froi^. the southern 
bank which could be brQMght to bear *on the requisite^ points, was 
conducted with greajb gallantry by Oolonel Hart, under a severe 
cannonade .from the fort the troops were ultimately established in 
good cover within one thousand yards of the western angle of the 
fort, and this advanced post was afterwards connected with those 
^ppviously cstablislied, in such a. manner as t 9 give great security 
to the subsequent operations. 

At the pro{)er moment tafter the enemy’s attention liAd been 
seriously drawn to the nortli, the ^southern 'operations also com- 
menced ; the bed of^a water-course, forming, with little fa}‘tlier 
labor, a parallel one thousand yards from the fort, wAs occupied 
without mucfi^oppcvsition by a proper number of troops under Major 
Macdonald, and connected during the night by a regular approach 
from tlie former less advanced positions ; while on the northern 
branch, work was in progress for tbp direction of the first batteries. 

Some misapprehensions in the engineer department caused the 
loss of a day ; hut on the 20th a battery from the northern t)ank 
opened with good« effect on the enfil/id*e of the south-western face^^ 
aiid of the intrenchment occupied by the enemy south of the river. 
Two guns were brought to a covered position on the efifilade af tlie 
left of those entrenchifients. An advanced position near an old 
powder-mill was occupied in force upwards of four hlindved yards 
in advance^ of the general line of the enemy’s other field-works.* 
From this ‘it was iiepessary in the first instance to dislodge them, 
and the atta^3k w-as made at six o’clock in the evening, under the 
direction of Cojonel Sherbrooke, in three columns, le/F by himself 
and by Colonels St. John and Moneypenny, with such judgment 
and energy, that two thousand of the enemy were dislodged with a 
loss of two hundred and fifty mei'i ; whilf? the English casualties 
amounted to one man killed ^ind four wounded : and the possession 
of this iiitrcnched pbsitio^i iinabled the English to establish, in the 
course of the night, a parallel at the distance of seven hundred and 
tughty yards from tlie* foi*t, and*' fom- Jhunilred and forty from ihe 
<‘i>einy’s remaining introrichmcnts. ^ t 
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ultiiiuitoly the most aivl ^raduaj 

a<lvati<*o almost literally without ^loss, rnadci a i^iore serious 
impression on the Sultaun's mind than could have b^‘n etfeeted 
by precipitate measures, jand produced a disposition to negotiate. 
On the 9th he liad merely made an advance, by affecting to desire 
an explanation of# the cause* of ' hostilities, foK which, GeneraT 
Harris, with proper brevity, referred him •to the letters which he 
had TeceJ^ed from LorJ Mornington. On the pi^sent occasion, the 
Sultaun fi^ticed the powers announced by Lord -Mornington, ^ bo 
vested in General Hams, an3 requestea to b® inforiped of his 
pleasure, regarding a conference between proper persons to be 
appointed onr both parts : tfie General's yeply took an abs’tract view 
of the anxious and repeatedt efforts of the Governor-General to avert 
war by negotiation, and the §ultaun's rejection of the means proposed, 
until the lateness of the season had leA no alternative but the 
advance of the armies* but, 0 Li the Sultaun now desired to know his 
pleasurp regarding the pointsi at issue, arfd it was hoped that the 
request was made in sincerity, ho enclosed the draft ot*a preliminary 
treaty, containing the condi^jions on which alone any negotiation 
could be founded, 'fhe main conditions were, the cession of one^ • 
half the territory possessed by the Sultaun before the war. — the 
})ayineii1i of two cror,es of Rupees, one* immediately, and flie othei; 
within six months — and the deKvery as hostages, of four of his sons, 
and four of ^his principal officers, to be selected by General Harris ; 
and the General added, that unless liis acceptance qjf»these terras 
under his seal and signature, were returned to* the English camp 
within twenty-four hours, and the hostages and specie, in twenty- 
four hours more, the allies .reserved to themselves an extension of 
their demands for security, e\i&n to the possession of the fort of 
Seringapatam, until a definitive treaty could be arranged, and its 
stipulations earned into effect. 

. If, as the best infoilnaridh gives reason to conclude, the Sulj 
taun's judgment had not yet; risen to a just conception of his danger, 
it is still more* evident, that his spirit had not yet ^unk to the level 
of» his , fortunes. He raved at the arrogancGi and tyranny of the 
conditions; tatked of the pre-ordained decrees of fate which might 
still invert the relative conditit;jjL of the belligerents ; in*the short 
span of human life, it was of little importance, Wiether an inevitable 
event should amve a few days or yearg sooner or later,* and it was; 
better to did like a soldier^ than to live a miserable* dependent on 
the infidels, in the list of their pensioned rajas and nabobs ; and hi^ 
declared his disdain of returning any reply to such propositions. 

Indications of erectiftg an additional battery on the noiihcrn 
bank, produced a vigorous and well-con4iicted sprtie upon all the 
out-posts and advanced "J^orks of that attack * it commenced by a 
demonstration on tlie vear.aboqt half,past two in the morning, which 
was immediately followed by*a*sCrious assault on the front, with 
about six thousand Infantry, including the French corps who led the 
VOL. iJ. • • * •• t 
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principal attack, stfd bcl^aved with great spirit, some of tiiem liaving 
fallen within the ^intrenchuicnt upon the English bayonets, and 
othei^s quiw'close to it. The ^'attack was continued or I’fcncwed for 
several hours, but it was every whei’e received and repulsed '\Vith 
such perfect steadiness, that it was at lejpigth abaildoned, with the 
Toss of near seven hundred men. rThe Englisl^. loss w^ compara- 
tively small, and the <?hief^ bf the attack arose from the 

suspension of the intended work. ' ^ n . ^ 

On the 23rd t^e enlarged batteries of both attacks'* c^hed with 
gi’eat effect ; silenced everj^ guli opposed to them, and han so perfect 
an enfilade' that it appeared impossible, without new means, for any 
troops to remain for the defence ,of the curtains. The usual opera- 
tions of taking oft’ the d!efen(?es and advancing the approaches were 
carried on till the 26th, when it became necessary tq dislodge the 
enemy from their last exterior intrenchment, distant three hundred 
and eighty yards from the fort, covered* on their idght by a redoubt, 
and on ther left by a small circular ^y-ork open in the rear ; works 
which, added * 1.0 the serpentinb div.ection of the intrenchmont, and 
in some places to regular masonry en cvemaille, protected them, in a 

* ►considerable degi ec, from the enfilade ot tlie northern batteries, and 
afforded an imperfect flanking defence. 

, The*' Honorable Colone*/ Wellesley, who, commanded ‘Tn the 
trenches, was charged with the direction of the attacks for dislodg- 
ing* them. A •little ‘after sun-set, and shortly before ^ the period 
appointed for jhc relief of the troops in the trenches, the attack was 
made in two coluirfiis, uncier Colonel Moneypenny and Major Skelly 
on the enemy’s right and centre ; both succeeded, and the united 
columns turning to tliei]* right, pursued the enemy, who continued 
firing as they retreated ; the assailants however being severely 
galled from 'the fire of the fort, and having in a great degree accom- 
plished the main object of the attack, took post in an aqubduct 
\ 7 hich had formed the ditch of the enemy ’fe intrenchment, and was 
now destined to be the third parallel of the besiegers. The circular 
work still occupied by the * enemy on their left, was however found 
to have a greater comnfeand Uian was expected oyer the water-QOurse, 
the enemy had collected in great numbers at this im{)ortcant point, 
and the situation of the troops who had taken post was considerably 
exposed. Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell of the 74th, arriving at this 
ipoment wjfh a plart of the relief for the trenches, and the importance 
being urgent; of instantly dislodging tlje enemy from' the circular 
work, he proceeded, and with no more than one hundred and twenty 
men, not only charged and dislodged an enemy amounting to 
thous£|.nds, but favored by the ifight, p^irsued them a<!!ross the 
Periapatam bridge,^ entere4*^ the right of the enemy’s camp on the 
island, spiked some of thfe'ir guns, and makfog use of the most skilful 
means to conceal his numbers and secure^ his r«jtreat, returned in 
perfect order under cover of ttie^cob-iusion he hsd created. Iivthe 
fort and on the island, a rcfiollection pervadedievei?y mind of the 
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events of the 6th of F ebruary 1792, ?^nd a general impression pre- 
vailed that the assault of the had commencedt The pro- 
jection 01 fire-balls had not yet superseded in Serin^apatam the 
ancient practice of India, to favor the assailants morj than the 
defenders, by blue lights tii the ramparts ; and a general and beautv 
ful illumintition of 4he whole fort was followed by furious random 
discharge of artillery. Thc\ Sultaun's secoml son commanded at the 
sotttyher^f face, and ordered with the utmost • consternation the 
Mysore g|Ates to be shut ; the^proper persons were not to bo found 
for upwards of half an hour. The remaindeisof the, night was 
employed by the English in connecting tlie acquisitions of the day 
with the former approaches, and on accownt.of the advanced position 
and imperfect cover, the .troops who’ according to ordinary detail, 
would have ^-eturned to ^camp, remained as a double guard to 
the trenches. . • * 

The circular wort liovi^&vci* alternately gjtinc‘d and lost had jn)t 
been retained by the besiegers^ and dufing the nijjht*was re-oc- 
cupied in great force by tlm enemy. From this work, and from 
some ruins aijd otlier cuv^u* in the vicinity, and* under its pro- 
tection, the flanking musketry erf* the enemy became so gallirfg* 
at day-br(^ak of the 27th, that it became a serious question 
wliethcr the Englislj troo})S would bff able to maintain position 
which had already cost so many brave jnen to acquire. The Com- 
mander- in-Chiof, who had a distinct view of* the ^hole from the 
more elevated ground, and penieived at once the critwal situation of 
the troops, and the essential impoidiJince of holding the position, 
gave } Jeremy) toiy orders that it should be held to the last extremity, 
and that the enemy shouldf at whatever risk, he instantly dislodged 
from the circular work^ and riincd buldings ; an operation which 
must lu^cessarily be yierformed undei* the whole fire *of the foi l, 
distaftit only three hundred and eighty yards, as well a.s of the 
^^xterior musketry and fock^ts. Colonel Wallacef w^is charged wifji 
tlie execution of this most tritical and dangerous service, which he 
yjcrffA’med wi4h distinguislied gallantry ’and sucedfes. After •soiidng 
the circ'dar work, and effecting a lodgifient 4)ehind it, he found liis 
position litiJPannoyed from the ruins ; and detached Major Skelly to 
dislodge the enemy, and establi ji bimself in the cover ^hich they 
afforded; this operation was effected with similar decision and 
success; both of the y)osts wore forme^l on the eilsuin§ flight iiiU) 
strong and* vogular posts^ and tl^c advanced panallel was now 
yierfectly secured against all ordinary molestation from its right, 
and the progress in every other quarter enabled General Harris to 
look with renew^ed confute tice t<5 the farther operations of thg siege. 

It was impossible that the dark %obstinaQ|y of the J^ultaim's 
mind, the flatteiy of juvenile expectants, by whom he loved to be 
surrounded, in prt^erence; to tjie experienced and the brave, or even 
the tapathy of the fatalist, coTlfd •be any longer blind to the r^id 
approach of the last moment, in which negotiation could avaH The 
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loligion which lie rever^jd, us well us that which he had cruelly 
persecuted, \yere equally invoked^; the moolla and the braniin were 
equally bribed to interpose tlieir pra 3 ^ers for his deliverance, his 
own attendance at the mosque was freouent, and his devotions 
impressive,^ and he entreated the fervent \b^iiwn of Ms attendants to 
his earnest and reiterated prayws the vain sglencc of f^every sect 
was put in requisition, tq, examine the influence of the plaiSets, and 
interpret their imaginary decision. To all, 'the period for® delusion 
appeared to have ceased, and all announced extremity df p^ril. 

I)riveq on tli^^^ ^Tth finmliis last exterior line of defence, the 
Siiltaun appears for a moment to have perceived the true character 
of the approaching crisis ; dfid with a mind half-reconciled to terms 
which he hoped would be less humiliating than those announced on 
the 22nd, and a still more anxious desirp for decepti(?n and delay, 
he addressed a letter to Gfeneral Harris, stating, that he was about 
to send embassadors ‘to adjust the po'iiits at issue : to which the 
General im^nediately repMed, that however justified by his non- 
compliance wiili the terms oflered *^011 the 22nd, and by the subse- 
quent change of circumstances, in exl/mding thosq demands, the 
•iiHies were disposed to evince tjreir modei’atinu, by still adhering 
to the •conditions of that date, but that he would receive no embas- 
sadors, >fnless accompanied by the hostages aqd the treasure ; and 
finally, that tliese conditions were open to his assent, under his seal 
and signature, ® until ••three o'clock on the morrow, and no longer: 
under the conciition also that the hostages and treasure sliould reach 
the English camp before noon on the eiivSiiing day. 

After the Sultaun's perusal of this re])ly, mixed indications 
rather of grief than rage. Anally subsided into a silent stupor, from 
which he seldom seemed to wake, exanpt for^the purpovse of affecting 
a confldened; by which no one was deceived, that the capital could 
not be taken. But no trace was evinced of those active energies of 
ipind and body^ by which alone such *a»eonAdence could be reason-^ 
ably supported : the enemy had sufficiently indicated, not indeed 
the precise spot, l3ut the nUar vicinity of the spot ix which ‘iheir 
breaches would be effec^ted, knd the most judicioirs of his officer’s had 
suggested 'to him the obvious operation of cutting dff fjie whole 
angle, by a retrenchment of easy execution. He listened in silence 
while it was contended by the flatterers, that there was everywhere 
JV second rqilipart; to which tjie enemy could not ascend, and that it 
would be impracticable for them^ to pass plong the extenor rampart, 
while the interior should be lined with musketi^y : it was rejoined, 
that the interior rampart could not singly be relied on, from its being 
completely enfiladed ; that the proposed re<jrenchment would check 
the heads of the assailing qolumns, and support whatever flanking 
fire could** be brought info operation, and that it did not diminish, 
but increase the means of defence on which tjie opposite party 
relied, besides providing for sut)i^eqli^t resistance in the even«t of 
fbe two ramparts being carri6d. But it was all deliberation and no 
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decision ; this essential work was not attempted, and the Sultauii 
even relaxed in that personal inspection whicji he Jiad hitherto 
practised, Sls if desirous to hide from fiis own observation,* the extent 
and imminence of his danger. 

In the meafiwhile, thjf approaches and breaching batteries of the 
besiegers vere rap^lly •advancing ;• and when completed^ tlie truTi 
point oft attack being concealed till the latest possible moment, ■^the 
fir^ was thiefly directed against those works which had the pow# 
of flankiljg the future breach, and the passage’ of the river. A stone 
glacis, affording very imperfect cover; wlAch ratT^along the nofthern 
face, e^jtended round the western extremity, but terminated at the 
south-western face of the angle b^tion ; Vlience there was no other 
cover than the mere retaiiilng wall of the 'counterscarp which was 
much lower tjiaii the crest of the glacis, and afforded a •full view of 
the fausse braye and rainpart* Over the lingular bastion towered a 
large cavalier, which^had b^en long silenced,, but appeared to con- 
tain a small interior retrcnchnicnt, wheroa few men were occasion- 
ally observed. • • • 

It was not until the morning of the 2nd of that the bat- 
teries, after having previously dastroyed tlui shoulder of tlie angjo* 
bastion, begaii to form the breach about sixty yards to the. south- 
east oft that work. On that day the^ausse braye was c^mpletel^ 
breached, and on tlij^ ‘Ird the^'ampart was iji the same condition ; 
the breach was reported practicable ; tfie riv^ hack been forded in 
the night ; *it was ascertained that the descent into tbc ditch frojn 
the retaining wall of the counterscarj) wa% only «even feet; that the 
ditch itself was fordable ; that the rubbish of the rampart and fausse 
braye formed an irregular })ut continued slope from the ditch* to the 
summit of the rampart ; anil ipeans to accompany the assault were 
provided- for the descent from the counterscarp into the* ditch. 

•The troops destined for the assault were placed in the trenches 
.before day-break on the 4;th ; the command oJl the assault was 
committed to Major-General Baird, and the troops were disposed 
into .two columns, the right under Colonel Sherbrooke, and the 
Igft under Colonel Dunlop, which' wjfire issue together from 
the trenches^ and after surmounting the breach to wiKiel to the 
Tight and left, and after carrying the rampart, and occupying such 
works as might be expedient, were to meet ^on the caslern lace of 
the rampart, and there be guided by circumstances. The Honorable 
Colonel Weilesley commanded a powerful reserve, i^ll thhse arrange- 
ments having beeij previRusly directed, the troops, amounting to 
4,376 men, silently took their appointed stations in the trench. 

Th® intermediate ijiilitary •conduct of the Sultaun may furnish 
some aid to a just estimation of his character. On the !day of 
General Harris's ultimati^ encampment Ibefore the place, the Sultaun 
caused a small tent to be pitched for his personal accommodation,^ 
on jb large cavalie!*, on tlTe so^th jsfee, whence he directed the early ^ 
operations, wljich jj^avc been described#; when General Stuart passed 
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the river to the northward, the Sultaun moved his head-quarters 
(where all reports jvere entered to be made,) to the western angle, 
whence he t'superintended the* efforts made to dislodge ^hat army 
from its northern position. On the opening of the first batteries, 
he removefi from this exposed situation, afd fixed ffts head-quarters 
in the northern ,fiico (on which, from its ctosf#?uction, ihe enfilade 
was less * extensive thap oir the south-western,) in an aj^artment 
lirmed by an old gateway, Which had for some years been tiosed .by 
an exterior revetment. The troops on duty at tKe sSveral works, 
were 'regularly relieved; ‘buf’the general charge of the angle 
attacked was committed to Seyed Saheb, assisted by Seyod Ghoffar, 
an officer 'of a provincial , corps., of English sepoys, •taken with 
Colonel Brathwaito, who subsequently gntered into tlie Sultaun’s 
army, and Siecame a zealous and able servant of his^, new inastei'. 
The large cavalier behiriPd the argla ftastion, was edmmitted to 
Monsieur Chapuis. The Snltauirs ehj'ost sop, with Poornea, com- 
manded a (fotached corps to disturb thp northern attack ; his second 
son commanded "the Mysoof gjite, and southern face ; and 
Kummer-u-Deen was absent, watcliing General Floyd. Among Ids 
•^.)wn personal staff* and attendant^y- it has been .observed, that there 
was no.t one man of j)rofessional character. He fancied, the attach- 
ment of •'iTien raised by hfe own fevor, to be more genniho and 
sincere, than the su[)port of persons possessing established character 
and high prcb(3!isions*^ n,nd whenevci* a report was made of the 
alarming progress oiithe besiegers, these ignorant vsycophants affected 
to ascribe it to fear.t Seyetl Ghoft‘ar was early in the siege wounded 
in the hand, but did not confine himself. He saw distinctly what 
was to happen ; “ he is surrounded (saicl this excellent officer) by 
boys and flatterers, who will not evei^let him see with his own eyes. 

I do not wish to survive the result. I am going about in sA^arch oJ' 
death, and cannot find it.” In the forenoon of the 4th of May, he 
saw in common with other experienced observers, that the trenches * 
were unusually crowded, and concluded that the assault was about 
to be given ; nothmg could persuade the Sultaun and Jiis llatttH-ers, 
that the enemy would d^.re tke attempt by day-light, and the killedav, 
Nedecm, one of the now men, wjis so grossly ignorant jJind ^destitute 
of all reflection, as to make an issue of pay to some of the troops on* 
duty, which caused Jbheir absence at the moment of assault ; the 
Sultaun, however, in reply to^the report from Seyed Ghoffar, said it 
was proper 'to bg alert, but that the assault would be giydn at night ; 
meanwhile that officer had satisfied himself by farther observation, 
that an hour would not elapse before it should commence, and in a 
state of rage and despair hurried towards the Sultaun : “ i will go 
(said he) and drag him to thj[? breach, and make him see by what a 
set of wretches he is? ^3ur^ounded ; I will ci>mpel him to exert him- 
self at this last moment.” He was going, and met a party of 
•pioneers, whom ho had long IbokecUfor *in vain, to cut off J^ho 
ripproach by the southern rampart, ‘"I must first (f^id he) show these 
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people tlie work they have to do,” and in the act of giving his 
instructions, was killed by a cannon shot. * 

In thb meanwhile, Tippoo, as ifMe>spairing of hur»au aid, was 
seeking those delusive me^ns of penetrating into futurity, so familiar 
in the history of every C0|intry, and of even engaging s^ipernatural 
aid,' through the ^caiitations ,of the bramins, from whom ho hd!U 
merited! the most earnest pmyers for his dgstruction. The Jebbum, 
at, An enormous expeifse, 'was in progi*ess ; and the learning and 
sanctit}^ of the liigh-priest at Cenapa/tam, was* farther propitiated by 
costly offerings. The Sultauh, in his harly y^uth, treatecf with 
derisiojL the science of astrology, and various statements are given 
regarding the completion of the partici^lAr prediction, which made 
him a convert to its reality ; but • it must have preceded the 
marriage of lys son to the daughter of tlie Bebec of Catinanore, and 
his discoveries at Coimbat'or^, in 1789, \vhich he relates with con- 
siderable ostentation ^f his »wn proficiency in the science. Either 
from chance, or from rigtt judgment respecting objeots more real 
than those of their pretended sdienefi, the astrologei^ had exhibited 
to the Sultaun^a set of diagrams from which they gravely inferred, 
that as long as Maijs should remain within a particular circle, tli^ 
fort would hold out ; he would touch the limit on the last day of 
the luilar month, the 4th of May, ani on that day they djired only 
to recommend, that the Suljbaun should present the prescribed 
oblations, for averting a calamity : whicli oblations^were ordered to 
be prepared on the 3rd of May. On the morning of Jbhe 4th, about 
nine o’clock, he proceeded to the palace,* bathed, and presented the 
oblation, through the high-priest above-mentioned, with the custom- 
ary formalities ; and with the farther solemnity of attempting t6 ascer- 
tain the aspect of his fortufies^by the form of his face reflected from 
the surfigice of ajar of oil, which constituted a part of the oblation ; a 
result depending on mechanical causes, by which the reflection of 
.any face may be formed* to aily fortune. • . 

Having finished these ceremonies about tlie hour of noon, he 
retuipned to bis accustomed station, and shortly afterwards -ordered 
bis usual mid-day repast, when inteHigen^je was brought of the 
death of ^eyfed Ghoffar : he was greatly agitated at thisf event, but 
'gave the proper orders in conseguence ; and sat down to his repast, 
which he had scarcely finished when a reporji was made to him of 
the actual assault, and he hastened to the breach along 'the northern 
rampart. • , 
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Sekclion of the hour of oMdvlt — Awful expectation — BrilUard op'enin f -^'Breach 
carrkd — Right column succ&cds rapidly — Left more slowly — The iSultaun in 
person — retires to thC interior fort — Motives uncertain — Falls — Seyed Saheh — 
Proceedings at the palace — Major Allan — The princes — received hy'Gefneral 
Baird — sent to camp — Suliq.un^' fate still unknown— found at lentfth—dde^itified 
Funeral solemnities — General Orders — Lieutenant- Colon el Close — Fall of 
the Bultanny fx relief from some embarrassing questions — * Eldest son surrenders 
— all the principal officers — Roornea — Dhoonaia — General Hartis marches to 
the northward — Peaceable submission of ih^ whole country — Characters of 
Hydei\and Tippoo cdhtroMed — Commission for tl>3 affahs of Mysoor — 
Principles ^which guided their decisions-^ Right of conquest — ^Claims of 
humanity — Suglfcstidns of policy — Central government to he formed — Conflict- 
ing claims of the ancient and late family — discussed — Determination to restore 
the ancient Hindoo house of Mysoor — 'Relation of the new tSiate to the British 
Government-distinguished from all' preceding aj'rdngements — llie experi- 
niont suecessful — Wisdom of considering its farther application. 

Ai/rHOuafl General Harris haU ordered the tro('ps destined fo)* the 
assault to be placed in tlieir appointdd stations*'before day-light on 
the 4th of May^ this' arrangement was made for the purpose of 
eluding obseiVt.tion. The^ breach was reported to be perfectly 
practicable on the ei^ening of the 3rd, but he was desirous that the 
forenoon should be employed in extending its breadth ; in taking 
off any remaining defences ; and in destroying any repairs which 
the besieged might have effected du’i*ing the night ; and he was 
fartlier induced to fix on the hour of one, as that at which, fiNom the 


known habits of the natives regarding refreshment and repose, they 
would be the least Prepared to expect hiili. 

The state of silent and awful expectation, in the trenches, and 
tlirough(5ut the army, as the expected hour approached, may be 
more easily imagined 'Chan described. The distinguished oiBBcer 
appointed to lead the assault beheld those walls, within which he 
had himself .been immured in irons, during a tedious imprisonment 
of nearly four years ; the faithless captivity and secret massacre of 
his countryrnen were unhappily known to him from no borrowed 
sources and the ^prospect of avenging th^ wrongs which he had 
witnessed and partaken, and of terminating, in ofie short hour, the 
future possibility of every similar outrage, formed a mass of reflec- 
tions and of motives capable of roflsing t(V the highest pitch of 
animation,^ a less ardfiit spirrt than that of Major-General Baird. 
Within a few minutes of one, he sent round‘to the corps composing 
the assault, to bo ready at an insj;ant’s warrjing, and when the pre- 
cise moment had arrived, he ascendbrf vlhe parapet of the trench, in 
full view of both armies ; a‘*military .figure sr.ited' to such an 
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occasion ; and with an energy and animjttion not to be surpassed, 
drawing his sword, and addressing the soldie^;s in ^ tone which 
thrilled along the trenches, he desired them to ‘‘ folWw him, and 
prove themselves worthy the name of British soldiers.” A small 
but gallant band of Mysopreans m^t the forlorn hope on the slope of 
the breach# the gregiter* portion* of both fell in the, struggle ; but in 
less thah seven minutes fropi the period of issuing from the trenches, 
th^ British colors wer‘e planted on the sumgiit of the breach. 
To the grejit surprise of the assailants, a deep and apparently 
impassable ditch was interposed, bbtwOen the Rampart they had 
surmo\\nted, and the great cavalier which overlooked *the breach, 
and formed* a portion of the interior^ line of defence*; and two 
discharges of grape from the retrenclfnient* in that work; had fallen 
heavily amoi^g the approacliiug columns : but the opposition ceased 
on their farther progress. ' * •* 

As soon as the afjsailan^ had ascended in sufficient force they 
wheeled in obedience to oi:ders, to tlni right and Mt ; General 
Baird himself accomj)anyiug fhe figlit attack? Three cavaliers, 
from which serious resistance, was a])preliended, w.erc fortunately 
abandoned, as Ihe cplumn proceeded along the rampart, from 
apprehension of their retreat being cut off : a subaltern of the .Scotch 
brigadif, Lieutenant Molle, having peculiarly distinguished himself 
by ])receding the hrjad of tliQ column ^ at the distance of several 
yards, pressing, with the utmost animation, for ^^fhe first of the 
cavaliers, aftd singly displaying to the assailants, ai^d* to the whole 
army, the actual possession of that important wc4.’k. General Baird, 
after occupying these and other necessary points ; arrived without 
much serious loss, after surmounting the breach, in less than an 
hour at the portion of the rdm^art, over the eastern gateway. 

Thg left-hand coluVnn had not been so rapid in its progress. 
LieuAenant-Colonel Dunlop was seriously wounded in a personal 
^conflict with one of the Mysoorean chiefs at Uio, summit of the 
breach ; and as the column advanced, a succession of well-con- 
strucied traverses along the northern mmpart, presented the most 
formidable resistance. It was the Suita un# himself who animated 
tteir exertions, and had passed the nearest traverse just'as the left 
Column iJegan to a<lvance from the breach, the resistanbe in front 
was most powerfully seconded 'by the flanking musketry of the 
inner rampart. All the commissioned officers attached to the leading 
companies, Were soon either killed or clisabled. Lieutenant Ffu’qu- 
har, of the pioneers, atteAipted to* lead them, and was instantly 
killed. Captain Lambton, Brigade-Major to Major-General Baird, 
next placed himself at f^ieir head ; and at that moment obt^ned a 
support which facilitated all the subsequent operations. 

On reaching the sicmmit of the W?tch,*^nd disco\^ing the 
ditch interposed between the exterior and interior ramparts ; Gene- 
ral Baird had ordered e'^ery possjjbfe effort to be made for effecting 
the passage ; a narjow strip of the terroplein, left for the passage of 
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the workmen, employed in the excavation of the ditch, was discover- 
by a detachment of the 12th. ^ "j'he passage of the ditch, and the 
ascent of tli^ inner rampart of the soutli- western face, were effected 
by mere climbing, without material opposition ; that face of the 
inner rampart having to the last moment (l)een scoured by a perfect 
and desti;uctive enfilade, which had greatly facilitated th« operations 
of the right attack. On reaching the summit of the inner tampart, 
this detachment turned to the left, got possession of theYweftUn’ii 
cavalier, and then proceeded to attack in flank the ‘ defenders of 
the interior northpu-n rampar^ who fled before them. At the in- 
stant of Brigade-Major Lambtoii s putting himself at the Jbead of 
the left attack, this detachment of the 12th pushing along the inner 
rampart, were approaching the flank of the traverse, defended by 
the Sultaurf; and the defenders, iiistea^d of the assa^ants, now be- 
came exposed to the destAictive cifectc of a, flanking fii*b. Brigade- 
Major Lambton, thus* supported, urget]* tjie attack with the greatest 
animation; the two parajllel columns. on the outer and inner ram- 
parts, preseiVjng* their proper relative positions, rapidly gained 
ground, and the Mysooreans reluctantly; abandoned ^very successive 
® traverse, until in addition to tlip front and flfoiking fij*e which has 
been described, they arrived at a part of the ram})art whence they 
distinctly perceived the tro6ps of the right attack already ^arrived 
over the eastern gateway, ^ and ready if nccer.sary to fall on their 
rear; from th if t moment all confidence was lost, and the confusion 
became irrejxi^^ble. A Y>rincipal passage was near, from the outer to 
the inner rampart, und thA)ugh a regular gateway in that work to the 
body of the place ; the troops began to escape, some in that direction, 
some over the ramparts, and a large portion by the water-gate which 
led to the river. The Sultaun had received a slight wound and 
mounted Ids horse a few minutes before this occurrence ; if an 
attempt at flight had been his object, the water-gate was neat, and 
his escape was move than possible ; he‘ took* the direction of the body 
of the place through the gateway of the interior work, with inten- 
tions, which can 6nly be conjectured, and were not perhaps distinctly 
formed in his own micid ; the most sanguine hope could only haye 
led to an ‘honorable capitulation in the palace ; to clol^e tjie gate of 
the interior rampart, if practicable, would have been unavailing for 
the purpose of defending the inner fort ; for these works were no 
longer defonsible after General Baird had passed the point of their 
junction : and ,the rampart which he now occupied wj3^^*itself a part 
of the interior work. Among *the conjectures^ of those who were 
chiefly admitted to the Sultaun's intimacy, in the last days of 
his existence was one founded on obscure dnnts which had escaped 
him, of the intention to destroy certain papers, to put to death his 
priucipa;!' women, and fo die in defence^J of the palace. He was 
destined to a fall more obscure and unnoticed ; no individual among 
the assailants was aware of his pr^si^nce ‘on the northern ran\part, 
and he was entirely undistinguished in the ultimate ma«>s of fugitives : 



before he reached the gate, he liad received a. second wouiul, but 
did not fall. Fugitives from the of the pjaee, weJl as the 

exterior rampart were crowding in opposite directiorlS,* and with 
various intentions towards this gate ; the detachment of the l'2th 
had descended into the bc^dy of thQ place, for the purpos^ of arrest- 
ing the progress oS the great mass* passing through the gate from 
the exteHor works, to the interior of tin? pla«e ; and the two columns 
of •the c^sailants^ were now directing destruc^ve fire by regular 
platoons, into each side of the arch. In attempting to pass through, 
the Sultaun received a third wound * from the ii^tcrior detachment, 
his hor«e was at the same instant brought down, and his faithful 
attendants perceiving Jiis situation, placcyf him in his palaYikeen, but 
the space became so crowde^l, and choaked up by the dead and dying, 
that it was ijnpossible to remove him; and he appealed to have 
afterwards fhoved out p{ tiio palankeen.* While in this situation, 
some English soldiers ^nterpd, the ga.teway, and a personal attendant 
])roposed that he should make himself known for the pl*eservation 
of his life. The Sultaun either* suspected an opjDosftc result from 
sucli a disclosyre, or determined not to be so preserved ; and 
peremptorily forbad, it; but one cd’, the soldiers attempting to seizse* 
his sword-belt, the Sultaun almost fainting from his wounds, .seized 
a swor(t which lay near liim, and made ^ desperate cut at tVi^ soldier^ 
who shot him througli the temple, and hp instantly expired. 

Major Lamb ton, with the left attack, hadmiean^rhile, in obedi- 
ence to the general instructions of the day, proegeded without 
farther opposition along the northern rafSapart, ^nd joined Major- 
General Baird over the eastern gateway. No inteUigonce had been 
received of the Sultaun, nor was any suspicion entertained of his 
actual fate. Three officers of ' the general staff, Majors Allan, Beatson 
and Dallas, observed as they passed along the rampart, two men 
lyin^ desperately wounded near the inner ditch, one of whom, by 
his (Tress and complexion, appeared to be of distinction ; jtnd they 
descended for the purpose of more particular examination. It was 
not the Sultaun ; but Major Dallas recognised and addressed him by 
his name — Seyed Saheb. He was supported* in his attempt to rise, 
and clung;roifnd Major Dallas’s knees in the mos^ affectiifg manner, 
imploring compassion for himself, and for the honor of his family. 
The officers were in the act of placing him in his palankeen, which 
had tumbled into the ditch, and had sgnt for a surgeon rto dress his 
wounds, wlfep a renewal of a heavy fire of muskptry *compolle(i 
them to attend to other duties, and*he soon afterwards expired. 

The same officers, procee.ding along the southern works, ascended 
a cavalieV, which overlooked solne part of the interior area£)f the 
palace, and perceived indications whicl* induce^ them to inftr the 
presence of the Sultaun, ^hich Seyed Saheo had previously assured 
theiii to be probable; aqd reported these observations to General 
Baird, who had also received sSmifer information, and had halted to 
refresh the troops, £lnd complete all bis 'dispositions on the rainpafts 
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before he should proceedft-o summon the palace. These preparatorj^ 
measures being effected, ho requested Major Allan, Deputy Quarter- 
master-General, to undertake the important charge of proceeding with 
a flag of ^uce to the palace, to offer protection to Tippoo Sultaun, 
{ind every person within it, on the coi^dition oi immediate and 
unconditional surrender, and to declare, that ‘in the event of the 
slightest resistance, they must all abide th,e worst consemiences of 
an assault. A pa^'t of the "33rd was already drayvn up hefoi^i <)he 
gate ^of the palace; and l^a jor Allan was accompanieci by a portion 
of the 1 2th, and a<<)attalion of sepoys, while General Baird prepared 
the flank companies, now somewhat recovered from their fetigues, 
and the Heat of a most oppressive day, to execute, if 'it should be 
necessary, the final alternative which he had announced. 

Major Allan executed the delicate charge committed to his 
discretion with distinguished humanity and judgment^. He found 
the attendants of the palace exhibfti?ig from a front balcony, 
marks of the utmost cohsterjiation ; and on his invitation, some 
of them descended by an unfinislied part of the wall. There was 
an obvious wish for delay, which Major Allan str/)ngly deprecat- 
‘ ed as pregnant with inevitable destruction. He insisted on 
returning with them, and giving personally to the Sultaun the 
assuran^R with which he iVas cliarged ; and, he ascended,* accom- 
panied by two officers* , only. Before entering the palace, he 
explained that* the flag which he held in his hand was^ a pledge of 
security ; anck farther to conciliate their confidence, he took off 
his sword and insfsted on committing it to the charge of the Kil- 
ledar,^ who was one of the persons that had descended. Tlie aspect 
of many hundred troops in the courts which he afterwards passed, 
rendered the situation critical ; but ‘neither, increased nor diminish- 
ed the danger arising from one penson out of three being unarmed. 
After many hesitations, which had nearly exhausted his patierfee, he 
)vas at length (ionducted to an apartment, V^here he was received b} 
two of the Sultaun’s sons, one of whom' he recognised as one of the 
hostages of 1792.^ After sitch assurances of personal safety and pro- 
tection to every person '^^ithin the walls, as the feelings of an 
honorable* and humane mind suggested on such aif occasion, his 
great object was to impress on their attention as the sole means of 
preserving their lather's life, whose escape was impossible, the 
necessity pt his Immediate surrender. They assured him that the 
Sultaun was not in the palace ; igaany unnecessary impe&iments were 
made to the opening of the gate ; and their objection of not daring 
to sanction the measure, without their father's order, seems to indi- 
cate their belief at that moment tteit he wi'is still alive. They were 
at length convinced that tfie measure was necessary to their own 
security, 'and gave a Tearful assent. * 

Major Allan bn opening the gate found a ^rge body of troops 
drawn up, wi th General Baird at*thbivhea(i; that o fficer had iv the 

* Captain Hastings Fraser and Captain »^cholffey. 
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intermediate time received unquestioAablev information of the secret 
massacre ^of e^ery European priscyi(y taken duiing the siege f his 
indignation was raised to the highest pitch ; the sol&iera in the 
ranks, half frantic with -^age, and burning to exact a memorable 
retribution, coiild in theiy present temper, scarcely have oeen admit- 
ted with Jafety within the gates of the palace ; and General Baird, 
instead'of immediately^ entering, ordered the princes to be brought 
ouifto Iflin ; thi^ also was attended wifh many *^rrors and consider- 
able delay,* but every feeling of indignation ' subsided on^ their 
appearance, he was sensibly* affected at theiA approaph, and his 
gallanfjry during the assault, was not more distinguished than the 
humanity and kindness which he displayjed on this occasion. He 
ordered that they should, be conveye*d under a proper escort, with 
suitable honeys from the trpops, to the Commander-in-CJhief : and no 
intelligence* having yeh been received of t^^ie Sultaun, General Baird 
proceeded, properly eJbtencleTl, to sep.rch the palace, (which had been 
surrounded to prevent escape) avoityng df course, the apartments of 
the women. All search being ‘found unavailing, tAe killedar was 
apprised of thg serious consequences to himself, which might ensue, 
in the event of bis. any longer it'/using to disclose the place of 
Sultaun's concealment. At what period he was himself informed, 
has ndt been distinctly acertained, bift he at length des&ibed the 
spot where he understood him to hav(i fallen, wounded only as he 
then supposed. General Baird personally proceeded to the gateway, 
which exhibited a horrible picture ; it was already night, but the 
political importance of ascertaining the fact, rendered it necessary t6 
cause the bodies, heaped in mass over each other, to be separately 
removed for examination ^b^ torch-light ; the only man alive in the 
gateway, saved from suffocation by getting under tlie palankeen, 
was tlie personal attendant to whom we have already kdverted, and 
on being informed of the object of search, he pointed out the spot 
• where the Sultaun lay. *The body on being brought ‘out, w,as 
immediately recognised bj’ the killedar and several others, and 
being placed in a palankeen, was conveyed to the palace, where its 
identity was satisfactorily ascertained %y the unanimous testimony 
of all thp domestics. 

The Sultaun’s second son yvl^o commanded the sopttiem face, 
had escaped by the Mysoor gate in the confusion of the storm, and 
surrendered himself on the ensuing^ morning. He, well as tjbe 
younger bl'Qthers, were r^eived with distinguished.consideration by 
General ^ Harris, and the motives for their first removal no longer 
existing! they, were invited to return to their respective apartments 
in the palace : the bruW a'pathy of the elder, on viewing -his^ father’s 
body, and the afiecting indications pf grief exhibited by *the two 
younger sons, marked^^a singular contrast of charactei^;* but both 
added to the evidence, if any had still been wanting, of the unques- 

' — X — * — “• ' — ' — ^ — ■ — 

* * On the ensuing day the fact was ascertained beyond all question by 
the exhumatioh of nie bodies. • 
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tionablc identity of the body ; and orders were immediately given 
for its intern^pnt oi^ the same ^y^ning, at the particftlar request of 
his sons, itfkl under the immediate direction of the Clauzee of 
Seringapatam. ' 

His remains were deposite4 near tlmse of his* father, in the 
superb mjiusolciun of the Lall ‘Baug,^witn all <the splendour and 
distinction which the rc»ligious observance of MohammedA^n rites, 
and the military ^honors df European sepulture could ^^bestow. 
Peals of thunder terrific* and extraordinary evenf in this dis- 
trict, bursty over fj[.e Island df Seringapatam immediately after 
the funeral ; and the wanderings of a pious imagination^ might 
innocently deem this awful fiilose intended to piark the termination 
of the ceremony, and the memory of the J^cene. 


The general orders and oflScial reports of the Commander-in 
Chief, and the' recvirded applahse 6f the Governor-General on the 
occasion of this, memorable conqtiest, constitute at once the most 
s.i\jbhentic and interesting evidenco'of the persoijal merit which was 
deemed most worthy of applause. These documents are subjoined in 
an appen.'^ix for the satisfacti%.n of the reader, J who will not 'fail to 
remark the prominent place assigned m this distinguished list to the 
Adjutant-General of .the army, Lieutenant-Colonel Close,§ whose 
eulogiurn eclioe^d the feelings of every heart, for his extraordinary 
services had been obvious Vo the daily and hourly notice of every 
officer and soldier. 

The fall of the Sultaun relieved tlv3 Governor-General from 
tlie embarrassment of determining .thfe future treatment to be 
assigned to his expected prisoner; of reconciling compassion to 
the fallen, with indignation against recent and wanton murder; 
and, of forgetting tlie crimes of his captive? in the sense of what ^ 
lie* owed to his own dignity. General Harris was equally 
relieved, from every immecUate care, excepting the security dand 
consolidation of his cqnqueut and its dependencies, by the sur-^ 
render of •Poornea, Kummer-u-Deen, and Futteh Hyder, the 
Sultaun s eldest son ; with nearly all the principal officers, civil ‘ 
and military ; and by the useful aid derived from the first of these 
persons, in suggest ing a variety of practical details, for the proper 
disposal of^he wreck of Tippoo Sultaun’s army. Dheondia, the 
prisoner, whose singular history Mas already been., noticed, had, in a 
few days, already collected a band of desperate freebooters, trouble- 

* Two officers and several men were filled in 6am p. 
t I have repeatedly^marked, ^rom the adjacent heights, the course of the 
thunder clohds ; there scfemeh to be a distinct tendency to burst over the 
island of Seringapatam and its immediate vicinity ; andl do not think that 
imagination had anything to do with thj^s neipark. ‘‘ 

I Appendix at the end of tlie volume. ® 

Afterwards Major-General Sir Barry Close, now unhap pMy no more ’ 
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some, rather thau formidable, except as regarded their increasing 
numbei's; and IGeneral Harris, after making a proper provision for 
the care <ff the capital, and committfng its command t^the Honor- 
able Colonel Wellesley, found it expedient to move the army to the 
northward, whence these audacious banditti were dislc/flged, after 
considerably resist?vice ; the principal posts were^ occupied in afi 
ad^quat^ manner; and the. territories* of tjie fallen Sultaun peaoe- 
abj su^^itted to the fhtufe decision of the victors. 

Thus t6A'mihated a dynasty composed only tof two Sovereigns, 
the first of whom had risen ftom obscuftty to i.^iperial powet, and 
the lastj educated as a Prince, had fallen in the defence oT an heredi- 
tary crown. : resembling in some, of tly 3 * circumstances of its close, 
the fate of the Roman capital of the Eastern empire : substituting, 
like that catptrophe, in place of tlie fiillen dynasty, ilot only the 
power of a*new Sovereign, \>ut the infltience of a new race ; yet 
exhibiting the marked contrast, of kindling, not (luenching in its 
fall, the lights of science and civilization. • • 

The characters of Hyder ^.lid Tippoo have becA developed in 
the narrative of their conduct witii a degree of dett^il which might 
have rendered*a dis.tinct delineation unnecessary, but a sketch pf* 
both, for the purposes of recapitulation and contrast, may still ])e 
accept Able and useful. • 

Hyder Ali Khjl.n was burn in 1722, and died in 1782, haviirg 
lived nearly sixty-one years, and reigned rjear Uventy-two. Tn 
person he was tall and robust; Ins neck was long^ j|nd his shoul- 
ders were broad : in his youth he was*peculif>rly active, in later 
years disposed to corpulence : for a native of India, inclining to a 
complexion fair and florid- With a prominent and rather a'quiline 
nose, and small eyes, theib .was in his coimtenance a mixture of 
sternne^jis and gentleness ; but the leading impression dn the mii^ds 
of tkose who described it, was that of terror ; an inference l esulting 
,perha]^s as much from oxpejiience as from physiognomy. His voice 
was mellow and musical, and on ordinary occasions, he spoke iu*a 
subdued toqe. In dress he exhibited rather an extravagant mix- 
ture of the soldier and the fop ; a tuiiban pf brilliant scarlet, pro- 
jecting by means of a cane frame, and almost oversluvlowing his 
•shoulders, was the great peculiarity of his dress ; and * it has been 
stated, perhaps without much exaggeration, that one huildred cubits 
of fine turban* web were rolled up in its various. involutions. The 
other partA of his dress were (excepfing in the field)* studiously 
splendid, anti he delighted to sed* his public officers magnificently 
attired. His toilet was performed in the manner of the brain ins, 
his eyebrows and whiskers beipg shaved away, or the hairs pulled 
out, so as to leave a line scarcely visible. 

He was fond of sbri»w and parade, and on* great occasions was 
attended by a retinue of one thousand spearmen splendidly clothed 

» * Dustar e sed dusta her ae^e mftbaric me bust A phrase found in tw<» 
or three of the ciaiulscript hiatorics of Hyder. 
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and armed, preceded by bards, who sung his exploits in the Cana- 
rese langua^. # 

He wek> a bolcl and skilfiil ^horseman, and delighted chiefly in 
that simple mode of conveyance. His efficiency as a swordsman 
was highl}- estimated in his youth ; and as a marksman he was 
perhaps unrivalled. It was scarcely ever ^cnow^ that hjf ball miss- 
ed the mark; and volunteers engaged ^ in single combat with the 
royal tiger in the public shows, confident of being preserw^d m the 
last extremity by the fusil of Hyder, from the balc'onyr * 

lie could neitjt\er read nor write 'any language ; but exclusively 
of Hindostani, his mother tongue, he spoke with entire ^fluency 
the Canarese, Mahratta, Telegoq, and Tamul languages. '^Of the 
Persic or Arabic he had no knowledge whatever ; and the sum of 
his literary attainments consisted in learning to write the initial of 
his own name, if., to servf> as his signqtdre on public occasions ; but 
either from inaptitude to learn, or for tiie purpose of originality, he. 

inverted its form^ 5 instead ^of f •Unlearned, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, he formed ' his mind upon a broad experi- 
^ence and sagacious observation of mankind, whom, in the actual 
scene on which he moved, he generally trusted' as they deserved, to 
the precise extent to which they could not deceive ; with ostensible 
franknesls, and perpetual suspicion : and in tfie few instances of a 
more liberal confidence, his penetra‘tion wiis once, and but once, 
deceived, in Kunde Kbw. ’ « 

He possessed the talent ascribed to some other eminent men, 
and perhaps to all with some exaggeration, of attending to several 
subjects at once ; dictating to a moonshee, hearing and answering 
the report of a spy, and following the recital of a complex account, 
at one and tjie same time, and giving to eaoh individual his appro- 
priate instruction. ^ 

A l|.arem of six hundred women, might seem to constitute in 
itself evidence of the absence of particular attachPient ; if numerous' 
examples, and anyjiig others, that of Nizam Ali, had not exhibited 
the mental thraldom exacte^ by an individual of the ^roupe. * But 
Hyder, in, his intercourse with the harem, had no feeling distinct 
from animal instinct. To a person who should exclusively have 
observed this part of his character, his whole soul would have seem- 
ed absorbed in a passiion to which he brought no portion of mind ; 
tke animab not the man, was sunk in sensuality ; the^, mmd was 
never permitted to wander from the most rigid attention to public 
business; everything was examined both in abstract and detail, 
and no business was ever delayed from cthe indolence or self-indul- 
gence of the sovereign. From sun-rise till past the noon* be was 
occupied .ip public dvirbarj hft t|ien made l^is first meal, and retired 
to rest f6f an hour or two. In the evening, he either rode out, or 
returned to business, in which h^ coptjnued to ba engaged till near 
midnight, when he made his seconQ m^al ; sometimes drank largely, 
but' secretly, of European liquors, and retired to ifest. • 
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Of his toinpur as of his oouiifcenance, lio possessed the inost* 
disciplined conTinand ; his apparent bnrstif of anger were not- the 
effect of rj!cntal disturbance, but dfHhe alleged »neces4k^- of ruling^ 
M ith a sceptre of iron ; apd keeping for ever present the terror 
of his power. »In an humble sphere, he would prol^ibly have 
been deemed a ipan •of wit, ^ bilh ho tempered a natural facev 
tiousnesj* with the gravity belonging .to his exalted statton ; and 
though 'reserved from ni sense of propriety and from ha[)it, no 
person cT)uld« relax more agreeably in social. inf[ercourse, and oven 
in public audience ; but on ordinaiy oficasions, the principle of 
terror was ever predominant; and he sunk from dignity to in- 
spire lear.^ On occasions apparently • trivial, he wpuld pour 
forth a torrent of thaf obscene abuse, .iA which he excelled, on per- 
sons of whatever rank ; ahd there were, moreover, ip his whole 
court, perhaps* not six persons who had jiot, on some one occasion, 
sustained the actual lash of tl*e corla (long whip.) The same use of 
the tongue and whip hi his subordinate officers, recommended them 
to his notice as zealous servknte, excrmsing an e^ci^nt command ; 
and it was a common trick of Ahoo Mohammed, his chief chobdar, 
when his master appeared tiispleased at some supposed relaxation, 
(or as he chose to iAterpret, was in ill temper,) to bring him into* 
good hiimour, by the sound of the corla at the gate, and the cries of 
an innocent sufferer^^ seized casually in the street for the 'purpose. 
On the conquest of a new country, it \ras his invariable liabit to 
inflict som€>ineinorable severities, not only for the purpose of extort- 
ing money, but with the avowed object of pnpressing hif? new subjects 
with a salutary terror of his name. On the same avowed principle, 
of inspiring terror into all descriptions of men, whether absent or 
present, he availed himself •of a police too hombly perfect, to punish 
^vith boundless cruel ty^ the slightest levity of observation, made in 
the (jonlidence and seclusion of domestic intercourse, that had any 
reference to his public or private conduct : and thus, where it was 
Vorsc than death to blame", unqualified applause! became the neces- 
sary habit of public and of private life. 

In spite of this reputation, and the jiotorious system of exaction 
aVl torture, applied to every individual \^ho had to .render an 
account ; •men of almost every country were attracted to his court 
and standard, by brilliant prospects of advancement and wealth ; 
but a person, once engaged iii his service, anci deemed to be worth 
keeping, w^s a prisoner for life ; he would hear of no Imme but 1ms 
own standard, and suffered no return ; but the summary severity, 
cruelty, and injustice of his character were directed rather to the 
instruments than the objects of his rule ; official men had cause to 
tremble ; but the mass ’of the population felt that the vigour of the 
Government compensate^ for many ills,*ai:j^ rendered their co'ndition 
comparatively safe. 

In action, Hyder was cQp\ and deliberate, but enterprising and 

brat'e when the occasion deirfandAd. In his early career, and in his 

. • • 
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wars with tlie native powers, he was far from spariiig of his peisoiv 
but opposed to Europeans, it was observed that he ifever personally 
encountered^ the heat of actiofl. * His military pretensiorfs are more 
favorably viewed in the conduct of a campaign than of a battle ; 
and if the^'distiiictiou can be allowed, in the pelitibal, than in the 
ihilitary conduct of a war. In "fhe .attack and defence <^f places he 
and his son were equally unskilled ; because in tluit branch of war, 
no experience can compensate for want of Ks^ience. ^ 

In council he Iiad no adviser, and no confidant ; hi; encouraged, 
on al4 occasions, a^free dilicusSion of every measure suggested by 
liimsclf or by others, but no person knew at its close, what measures 
he would adopt in conseqifence. 

Hyder was of all Mohammedan pi inces the most tolerant, if, 
indeed, he is himself to be considered as* a Mussulman. He neither 
pi actised, nor had ever bjtjeu instruct^ecl how to practice, the usual 
foyms of prayer, the fasts, and other observances. He had a small 
rosary, on which he had, been taught to enumerate a few of the 
attributes of (rod,* and this WiU tire whole of his exterior religion. 
Tt was his avowed and public -opinion, that all religions proceed 
dVom God, and arc all equal in the sight of God ; ahd it is certain, 
that the mediatory power represented by Rmuja SawDiP/y, tlic great 
idol mtl^e temple of Sering.qpatam, had as much, if not rnoi-e of his 
respect, than all the Imaums, with Mohammed^ at their head. 

In common witK all Sovereigns who have risen from obscurity 
to a throne, Ilyder waded through crimes to his object ; but they 
never exceeded the removal of real impediments, and lie never 
achieved througli blood what fraud was capable of eflccting. He 
fixed his steadfast view upon tlie end, i|tid considered simply the 
efficiency, and never the moral tendj3n6y of the means. If he was 
cruel and unfeeling, it was for the promotion of his objects, and 
never for the gratification of anger or revenge. If he was* ever 
liberal, it was beca^use liberality exalted* his character and augment t 
ed his power ; if he was ever merciful, it was in those cases where 
the reputation of.mex'cy prcxiiioted future submission. Jlis European 
prisoners were in irons^ because they were otherwise deemed unma- 
nageable ; ‘they were scantily fed, because that was ecqnomical ; 
there was little distinction of rank, because that would have been 
expensive but beyond these simply interested views, there was by 
his authority no . wanton seventy ; there was no compassion, but 
there was • no resentment ; 'it was a political expenditure, for a 
political purpose, and there was no passion, good or bad, to disturb 
the balance of the account. He carried merciless devastation into 
an enemy s country, and even to Jiis own. but never beyond the 
reputed utility of the case : he sent the inhabitants into captivity, 
because ih injured the,, enem/' s country, and, benefited his own. The 
misery of the individuals was no part of the consideration, and the 
death of the greater .portion still left a residue, Ho swell a scanty 
population. With an equal ^absence of feeling, ^he caused forcible 
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emigrations from one province to another, because ho deemed it tht 
best cure for rebellion ; and he converted the male children into 
military slaves, because he expected 4ihem to improve quality of 
his army. He gave fair, and occasionally brilliant encouragement, 
to the active and aspiring among his servants, so long liberality 
proved an incitement to <ixertion, and he robbed and tortured tbeiji, 
without gratitude or compunction, when no farther services were 
exmeted : it was on aecoimt of profit and loss, and a calculation 
wnethe^ it were* most beneficial to employ or.to»plunder them. 

Those brilliant and ecpii vocal virtijes which gild the cranes of 
of other conquerors, were utterly unknown to iho breast of Hydcr, 
No adihir^^ion of bravery in resistance, or of fortitude in the fallen, 
ever excit^ sympathy, or softenbd thd cold calculating decision of 
their fate. No contempt •for unmanly submission aggravate* 1 
the treatme^it of the abject and the mean. Everything was weighed 
in the balance of utility, apcl no grain oT human feeling, no breath 
of virtue or of vice v^s permitted to incline flic beam. 

There was one solitary example o{ feelings incident to our 
nature, affection for an unwoHl\y son, whom ho nominated to be 
his successor, wliile unifowiily, earnestly, and brolidly jnedicting, 
that this son would* lose the eniplfe which he himself had gained.* ' 
Tippoo Sultaun was born in 1753,* and died in 1799, in his 
forty-seventh year, having reigned seventeen years and foifr months, 
in person, he was heither s(5 tall no3? vso robust as his father, and 
had a shor4 pursy neck ; the large limbs, snfall eybs, aquiline nose, 
and fair complexion of llyder, marked t^e Arabic olia*racter derived 
from his mother. Tippoo’s singularly small and delicate hands and 
feet, his large and full eyes, a nose, less prominent, and a much 
darker comjilexion, were* all national characteristics of the Indian 
form. There was in the first view of his countenance, an appear- 
ancj of dignity which wore off on farther observation ; and iiis 
subjects did not feel that it mspire*! the terror or respect, which in 
common with his father, 'he desired to command. Hy dor’s hif^sc' 
from dignity into low arid vulgar scolding, was among the few 
points of imitation or resemblance, buttri one it ihspired feth*, in the 
• ** It ia aiijgular that there should be any doufct regarding his age, at tlie 

,timo of kis death. By a genealogical tree, in my possession, f)rcpared, as I 
conclude, from tlie records of the palace, by the English officer’ charged with 
the immediate care of the family, he was fifty and a queartcr yeaiTs by the (lirni 
at the time of his death ; of course lunar, as are all accounts so kept ; tin's 
would mak^his age by the solar reckoning about forty-eight xjears and lano 
months, and the date of his birth about.July 1750. Butcherow repeated to mo 
the Canarese verse, i^cordinghis birth, in the year Angeera^ 17th of thcmontli 
Margescr^ which would date his birth about January 1753, and his age at tlm 
time of this death, (as Bijitcberow, a confidential public officer, positively 
affirmed), forty-six years and foiir months, solar reckoning. The first of these 
accounts can scarcely be correct: Hydcr miajried, or was betrotlmd to the 
mother of Tippoo, in Co?6mandel, in 1750. Tippoo was certififily boni at 
Dconhully, and Hyder did not return thither till 1751. He was agaiti in 
Coromandel in 175‘l, whemfe his\jwife^vfts probably. sent to Dconhully on the 
occlisLon of her pr^nancy, for be himself remained in Coromandel till 1755. 
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Other ridicule. In most instances exhibiting a contrast to the 
character and manners bf his fatlier, he spoke ii) a loud and 
unhannoniQ*in^ tone' of voice ; he- was extremely gairuloiis, and, on 
vsuperficial subjects, delivered his sentimepfcs with plausibility. In 
exterior ap^:)earance, he affected the soldier ; iii'^^ his toilet, the 
distinctive habits of the Miissultnan ; he ‘thougjjt hardyiess to be 
indicated by a plain unmcuiabored attire, which he equally# exacted 
from those around liim, and the long robe and trailiiig drawers ^vere 
banished from his Ouurt. He had hoard that some of the inonarchs 
of antiquity marched on foot at the head of their armies, and he 
would sometimes aftect a similar exhibition, with his musket on his 
shoulder. J8ut he was \i&ually mounted, and attached great im- 
portance to horsemanship, in which he was considered to excel. 
The conveyfince in a palankeen he derided, and in a great degree 
prohibited, even to the aged and infirm ; but in all this tendency, 
there was as much of avarice as of tastk, Hb was a minute reformer 
in every department, to the extent of abridgirig, with other expenses 
of the palace, t)^e fgire of his owin table,' to the pleasures of wliich he 
was constitutionally indifferent; and even in the dress of his menial 
servants, he deeined respectable attire, to be a mark of unnecessary 
eslbravagance. 

Of*the vernacular languages, he spoke no other than Bindoo- 
stance aitd Canarese; but from a smattering in Persian literature, 
he considered himself as the^ first philosopher of the age. He spoke 
that language with fluency ; but although the pen was for ever in 
bis hand, he* never attafoed either elegance or accuracy of style. 
The leading features of his character were vanity and arrogance ; no 
human, being was ever so handsome, so wise, so learned, or so brave 
os himself. Resting on the shallow instructions of his scanty read- 
ing, he neglected the practical study of mankind. No man had 
ever less penetration into character ; and accordingly no prince^ was 
ever so ill-served ; the army alone repiaiiied faithful, in spite of all 
his efforts for the subversion of discipline and allegiance. Hyder 
delegated to his instruments a large portion of his own power, as 
the best means for its preservation. Tippoo seemed &o feel every 
exercise of delegated Authority as an usurpation of his own. He 
would famdiarly say to the soldiers, if your officer gives you one 
word of abuse, return him two. The revolutionary doctrine of 
equality imported from France, scarcely appeared to be a novelty. 
No person qught to be of importance in a state but thp Sovereign 
alone ; all other cnen ought to be equal ; th,e murder of the Sovereign 
was not an extraordinary incident in the history bf any nation, and 
probably arose from laxity in command. , 

From constitutional or incidental* causes, he was less addicted 
than his father to Jbhe p^eajures of the h^arem, which, however, 
contained at his death about one hundred persons. 

* Obstructio in urethra. One of the obcoenarum partium,’' wliich 

medical friend tells me was unknown to Hippocrates, Galon, or Celsiis 
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From sun-rise until midnight be devoted his whole time t6 
public affairs, witli the interruptions ’nect5ssary for meals, and for 
occasional Exercise, seldom imitating 4iis father s ' practice of a short 
repose in the heat of the d^iy. But his occupation was not business ; 
he was engaged*in the invention of 'new machinery never finished, 
while the ^Id was^ suffefed to^defcay. His application was intense 
and incossaTit ; he affected to do the whole ^of his Own' bus?iness, and 
to,\\rit^iwith his own hand the foul dmft of almost every despatch, 
liowever unimportant ; and he suffered the fat^ familiarly known 
to attach to that absurd pretension : ‘theiinachine stood still, because 
the master would not let it work. A secret emiJssary had been sent 
to Poona, 4^^ reported, and reported, aiid rcpresejitcd t]jat his cash 
was expended : after *the lapse of several •months, Ti])poo delivered 
a foul draft to the secretary — let this be despa tchec^ to A B, at 
Poona. Har(? I am said the emissary !«he had returned for some' 
weeks from mere neceiSsity, he had presented himself daily at Uie 
durbar, and could rfever* before attract noftco. The ^Sultaun lor 
once hung down his head. * . # . ^ 

The ruling passion for iiimjvation absorbed Ine proper- hours 
for current bfisiness : and* failures of experiment,* obvious to the 
whole world, were* the topics of his incessant boast as the hight;^?t ' 
efforts# of human wisdom. Hyder w^s «an improving monarch, and 
exhibited few innervations. Tippoo was an innovating* monarijb, 
and made no improvements.* One lited a sagacious aud powerful 
mind ; thcf other a feeble and unsteady ihtellect. “ ITiere was 
(says one of ray manuscripts'*') nothing ^f permanetic'y in his views, 
no solidity in his councils, and no confidence^ on the part of the 
governed : all was innovation on his part, and the fear of farther 
novelty on the part of others ; and the order of to-day was expected 
to be reversed by the invention of to-morrow. It may be affirmed 
of Jiis* principal measures however specious, that all had a direct 
tendency to injui’e the finances, undermine the Government, and 
oppress the people. *A11' the world was pifzzled what distijict 
chaj'acter should be assigned to a sovereign who was never the 
same. He * could neither be truly * characterized as fiberal or 
•parsimonioys ; as tyrannical or benevolen ? ; os a man of talents, or 
as destitute of parts. By turns, he assumed the character of each. 
In one object alone he appeared to be consistent, having poi petually 
on his tongue the projects of jehad — holy "war. The most intelli- 
gent and^ sincere well-wishers of the house conctifred in »fho 
opinion of his father, thdit his hoart and head wea’e both defective, 
however covered* by a plausible and imposing flow of words ; and 
they were not always witjiout suspicions of mental aberration.' 

Tippoo, like his father, jCdmitted no associate in his .councils : . 
but, contrary to his father, he first deteyminejd, and th en discussed ; 

• By the venerable S^ed Hussein, who, with moat of the native autho- 
ritics, mentioned ®in the rrefacje to the first volume, have paid the debt of 
iiSture since I left Mysoor. 
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and all deviation from the opinion which he announced, or was 
known to favor, was stig'matised as obstinacy or incapacity. 

As a sjt^tesmsja, Tippoo yuan incapable of those abstv*act views, 
and that large compass of thought, embraced by his father^s ‘ mind. 
His talentjfcas a soldier, exliibited tlie same contrast.* He was unable 
to grasp the plan of a campaign,' or the co^iduct^of a waij: ; although, 
he gave v<^ome ej^amples of skill in marshaling a battle. Unlike his 
fixrthor, whose moderation was ever most " conspicuous iist^ sui^cess, 
whose equanimity «was uniform in every aspect of fortune, And, who 
generally exti’actcd some advantage from every discomfiture, Tippoo 
was intoxicated w^th success, and des])onding in adversity. His 
mental enqrgy failed with the decline of foi'tune ; but it \^efe unjust 
to (|uestion his physical eburage. He fell in the defence of his 
capital ; buf^ he fell, performing the duties of a common soldier, not 
of a General. The impro>{4Dment in his infiintiy and aWillery, would 
have been considerable, had it not been, marred by incessant disloca- 
tions, and i^nmerited promotions: but, his anhy, as a whole, gradu- 
ally declined iy^ efjiciency,’ as itudopartod from the admirable organ- 
ization received from his father.,, The success of the campaign of 
1780, may, in j^art, be ascribed to the remains of that organization. 
U4s failure against the English, arose from the false policy of neg- 
lecting'his most efficient arm-;~tho cavalry. o 

Duriovg the life of Hyder, it was the fashion to indulge in high 
expectations of the qualities of the heir apparent, but it was the hom- 
age of disappointed, lininformed, and generally of unworthy men. 
Hyder in Idj^ lifetime stigmatized as a tyrant; comparison 
made him almost seem merciful : the English prisoners hailed the 
intelligence of Tippoo’s accession ; and they learned to j nourn foi* 
the death of Hyder. 

The tolerant spirit of Hyder, reconciled) to his usur})ation the 
mombei’S of everj’^ sect : appj'opriate talents regulated his clioicp of 
instruments, to the entire exclusion of religious preference ; and it 
mp^y be affirmed that he was served with'equal zeal by men of every ’ 
persuasion. Hyder was seldom wrong, and Tippoo seldom right in 
his esthnate of character: ahd it is quoted as a marked exariiplc, 
that Hyder knew Seyed SaKeb to be a. tolerably good man of busi-'> 
ness, but neither a brave nor a sagacious soldier ; and, accordingly,, 
never employed him in an important military trust. Tippoo in the 
campaign of 1790, had himself degraded him for incapacity, but in 
1799, committed the post of danger, and the fate of empire, to the 
same incompetent hands. A dark ^^nd intolerant bigotry excluded 
from Tippoo^s choice all but the true believers ; abd unlimited per- 
secution united in detestation of his rule every Hindoo in his 
dominions. In the Hindoo no degree of irferit was a passport to 
lavor ; in the Mussulman no c*ume could ensure displeasure. 

In onq solitary instance, the suppression of drunkenness, he 
promoted morals without the merit yf^virtvous intention : bigotry 
exacted the literal version of a text ^‘generally interpreted with 
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laxity : arrogaiu'o siig^gosted that he wan the only true eommcnt- 
ator : ami the ruling ])assiou whispered th?it the measure was now. 
Both sovefeigns were equally unprtiicipled ; but ^Hydf<)'- Jiad a clear 
undisturbed view of the ipterests of ambition : in Tippoo that view 
was incessantl}^ obscured and perverted by the ineane^^^t passions. 
He murdej^ed his^Engli%Ii prisoiflars, by a selection of the beet, 
because 'he hated their val6ur : he .oppressed And insulted his 
Hyidoo (ftubjocts, because fie hated a i’eligioii which, if protected, 
would nave 43een the best support of his throne® and he fawned, in 
his last extremity, on this injured peojile, when he vainly hoped 
that their incantations might influence his* fate? he persecuted con- 
trary to liig interest ; and hoped, in opposition to his belief. Hyder, 
with all his faults, might be deemed n*nuidel of toleration, by the 
professor of any religion. • Tippoo, in an age when per§ecution only 
survived ii\ history, renewed its worst terrors ; and was the last 
Mohammedan prince, After, a long interval of better feeling, who 
projDagated that reli^on by the edge of the* sword. IJyder’s vices 
invariably promoted his political interests ; Tippop’s qiore frequently 
defeated them. If Hyder’s punishments were barbarous, they were 
at least efficient to their pm-pose.^ Tippoo’s court aiid army was one 
vast scene of unpunished peculation, notorious even to himself. He 
was barbarous whore severity was vice, and indulgent where it was 
virtue. If he had ^lualities fitted for empire, they were '* strangely 
equivocal ; the disqualificatiohs were obvious and unquestionable ; 
and the decision of history will not be far reiAoved*from the observ- 
tion almost proverbial in Mysoor, “ that^j Hyder wa« born to create 
an empire, Tippoo to lose one.” ^ 

Hyder, might have been rendered, in the early part of liis 
career, a firm and efficiertt; ally of the English Government ; and a 
clear view of his owndnterests would probably have rendered Iiim 
faitiiful, if treated with fidelity. Tlie unhappy ascendancy of 
Mohammed Ali made him ^their inveterate enemy, and he trans- 
mitted that sentiment* to 'his son, who had at no^ period either the 
inclination or the sagacity to become a faithful ally. The English 
Governmenf had uniform^ and incessa'nt grounds of dissatisfaction 
•with the conduct of Tippoo. Hyder had yust grounds to coinplain 
» of the Bnglish Government. 

So soon as the willing submission of the wholp country of 
Mysoor had been fully ascertained, the Governor-General with the 
special cc^currence of Nizam Ali, appointed a crommlssion* to con- 
duct and order, for the„commoq benefit of the allies, the ultimate 
arrangement of the conquest. 

The East India Company and Nizam Ali derived an undoubted 
right to the disposal of the dominions conquered by their united 
arms ; the cession of any portion of it to any other party might be 
a consideration of poliCy or humanity, but Could not be^claimed on 


* General Harris, Ifonorabl? Colonel Wellesley, Honorable Henry Wei- 
leSley, Lieutenant-Colonel W. Kirkpatrick, Lieutenant-Colonel Larry Close. 
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any groniul of justice or right. The Mahrattas had obviously for- 
feited every pretension tb participate ; the progeny of Tippoo Sul- 
taun could, q^aim ‘no title whkiL had not been superseded by the 
right of conquest ; and in estimating theb* claims it was impossible 
to forget the usurpation of Hyder, and the sufferings of the family 
e:?rpelled by his crimes. A descendant of .that family, existed at 
Seringapa'tam, hue although he might have much to hope from the 
humanity of the conquerors, he could assert no right to any sha*xe of 
the conquered terrik)!^'’. , " i ' 

T/) the free and unconirolled exercise of the right of conquest, 
no obstacle existed bn the internal state of the country : the people 
had manifested the most anxious desire for a new settle^nent ; all 
the Mohammedan ofHcero of the late governihent were ni Seringa- 
patam, at th^ discretion of the allies, and from the uniform policy 
of the late dynasty, never o possessed an^ influence ii^^tlie country 
capable of disturbing such" a plan of iiitamal Government as should 
be deemed just and expedient. ‘ ' 

In regulating therefore the"righ‘t of conquest, no principle could 
be more justly assumed than that indemnification and security, the 
qriginal objects of the war, should constitute the basis of the peace. 

To liave divided the whole territory equally between the Com- 
pany arid jNlizam Ali, would have afforded strong grounds of jealousy 
to* the Mahrattas ; and by injudiciously enlarging the dominions 
of Nizam Ali, \yho was inebmpetent to manage what lie already 
possessed, and thus placing many of the strong fortresses on the 
northern frontiel* of .Mysoovrin his possession, that important barrier 
would be in a situation to endanger, not to strengthen, the British 
possessions. 

The e.stablishment of a central Go'vernment in Mysoor, under 
the protection of the English State, would obviate many of these 
objections ; and the admission of the Mahrattas, however destitute 
of every claim of right, to a limited participation in the division of , 
the conquered tevrftory, (on the expr^ess condition, however, of a 
new treaty calculated to preserve the general tranquillity of In(iia,) 
was, after a full consideration of various plans, that which appeared 
best calculated to reconcile the interests of all parties, a,nd to secure 
to the English Government a less invidious and more efficidht share • 
of financial, <?oramercial and military ‘strength. The future distribu- 
tion of territory on th^se principles having been calculated, on a fair 
consideration of the convenience of the parties, to whom* it should 
be allotted, the dvfelicate and important que^^tion remaindd, of deter- 
mining in what hands the new Government of iMysoor should be 
placed ; and although no positive right existed, the choice, would 
naturally fall on either the family of Tippoo ^ultaun, or the ancient 
house of the Rajas of cMysopr. ^ 

The claims of humanity on both sides rendered the decision a 
painful and ungracious task. TJie jisurpation, although compa- 
ratively modern, had yet subsisted* a siifficient time have exthv- 
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guished the hopes of the ancient family, and accustomed them to 
the humility of their fortune ; while the sons of Tipjoo Sultaun, 
educated with the proudest expectlttons, would Ibe d^^y sensible 
to the disappointment of their hopes. , 

The heir of^ Tippoo ^ultaun, if placed on the throfle, must be 
subjected t«> the sjitne 'diminution of power and .territory, whicfi 
had formed a leading pbjQct of the war against his father : and, 
edmcitei* in ^the . same principles and prejudicei, would have felt 
such a condition to be little short of the most abject and humi- 
liating degradation. In the *most narrow vi^ of tjie subject, 
the son. of Tippoo Sultaun must ha ve^ felt a perpetual interest 
in the suUWrsion of a settlement,* founded, on the partition of his 
fathers dominions. The fiouiidatioii of such a settlement would 
have been lait^ in the principle of its own dissolution. * The inter- 
ests, the habits, the .prejudices and passions, the vices, and 
even the virtues of sivch a.]^*ince, must havef concurred to cherish 
an aversion to the Blnglish name ajid pbwor, and an &iger desire 
to abet the cause of their enemies. A hostile •power would 
have been weakened, not .destroyed : and a point of union for 
every hostile machination would* Jiave remained in the centre 
the English possessions. 

The restoration of the descendant df the ancient Rajas oT-Mysoof, 
was recommended by the same course of reasoning which excluded 
the heir of. the usurpation. The kingdom of* Mys5or, so long the 
source of calamity and alarm, would becorpe a barriertof defence, and 
an accession of strength ; and, in addition to thesfe motives of policy, 
every moral consideration, and every sentiment of generosity, favored 
the restoration of the Hindpo family of Mysoor. Such is the brief 
statement, imperfectly /ibstracted from the public records, of the 
principles which guided Lord Mornington in determining to re-es- 
tabliSh that ancient family in the Government of Mysoor ; and, to 
soften the decision to the heirs and adherents of the usurpation, he 
granted to the families of Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sultaun, a more 
munificent maintenance, than thw h^d enjoyedT during the late 
r^ign ; and to the Mohammedan omcersfand^ihiefs of the State, who 
had survived the Sultaun, pensions founded on the same truly 
economical views of wise liberality. * 

The delicacy was observed of removing from Seringapatam to 
their futur| residence at Vellore, the families of the Jkpe dynasty, 
before the commissioners sjjould hol^d any intercourse*with the family 
of the Raja of Mysoor: but on the departure of. the principal 
branches, they paid a visit to the future Raja, whom they found 
with others of his persecuted family, in a condition of poverty and 
humiliation which excited the %trong«8t sensations of compassion. 
The future Raja himselT was a child of five years of age,* out the 
widow of that Raja from whom Hyder usurped the Government, still 
remained, to confer witK tbfe *coinmissioiiers,‘and to regulate with 
distinguished proptiety the renewed hbnors of her house. 
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The adjustment of the treaty of partition, and of the subsidiary 
treaty of Mysoor, followed as the necessaiy consequences of those 
principles •wiich Have been st&t'ed : the portion of territbry condi- 
tionally reserved for the Mahrattas was ultimately divided between 
the other allies, because no inducements were sulRbient to procure 
from that people an assent to conditicftis which invplved some 
relaxation of their pretensions to universal plunder. The subsidiary 
treaty of M3^soor was founded on principles which estabK^heel fhe 
most perfect community of interests between the English Govern- 
ment tod the new ^tate : iSie English* Government was charged with 
the duties “of external defence, the new State with those of internal 
administration, including the extent of military police ^.J'equired in 
a country composed of the re-union of a multitude of petty 
principalitieo. The Raja was installed at the seat of his ancestors, 
in the presence of an in^mense multitude of Hindoos*, who testi- 
fied the most unfeigned delight at *’a spectacle which revived 
the long 'extinguished «hope of perpetual emancipation from 
Mohammedan eiyranny. The j/i'actical efficiency of the Government 
was secured by the uncommon' talents of Poornea in the office 
minister to the new Raja, and that effipiency was directed 
to proper objects, by the control reserved to the English 
Governnjiont in the provisions of the treat}*’; and by the happy 
selection of Lieutenant-Colonel Close to be poiitical resident at the 
new court, a man whose eminent talents, extensive experience, and 
conciliatory ipanners, enabled him to guide the new minister, with- 
out permitting nim«to feel Sihe existence of control. A large poiiiion 
of the wreck of the infantry was employed under the new Govern- 
ment ; ‘and by a supplemental treaty, concluded after the experience 
of a few years, a respectable part of the ‘excellent cavalry’ of Mysoor, 
who in the intermediate time had been emplSyed with distinguished 
credit under Colonel Wellesley, in Deckan, were reserved for tho- ser- 
vice of the Statp, a,nd prevented from -swelling the numbers of that, 
cbnfederation of disbanded armies which, under the designation of 
Pindaraes, is in the year 1817 opposing to the English prosperity in 
India, a more embarrassing * necessity for incessant and extensive 
preparation, than they have hitherto experienced from* long estab- 
lished Governments ; the Mohammedans of the nineteenth century* 
retracing tlie steps of ^Sevajee in the seventeenth. 

^ Among the inconveniences of that singular and generally bene- 
ficial government, established by^the Bri^sh nation in, India, is the 
practice of coq^mitting the higher offices of the army and the State, 
and almost all situations of trust and emolument to Europeans ; and 
thereby excluding the natives of the countvy from every Object of 
honorable ambition. The se/tlemeift of Mysoor was distinguished 
from alL preceding Jnleasures of British pOlicy, was quoted with 
applause in the remotest parts of India, and was acknowledged with 
unlimited gratitude by the people <io^be governed, by leaving ev,ery 
officx', civil and military, to bef filled by -the natives themselves, with 
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the single guard of those powers of interposition in the internar 
affairs of the government which were reservled by a special provision 
of the treaty. It is obvious that sfaf ostensible 'exerolse* of such a 
power by the British politioal resident, would have a direct tendency 
to weaken and subvert the authority *of the native govermment, and 
that such a^ interposition? to be^ efficient to its true purposes, mus4 
be delicate, silent, and unobserved; the experiment) was hew, and 
wiyiirelgtion to ite remdte (?onsequencei»of momentous importance; 
the eminent teleilts of the minister and resident \ere supported by 
the cordial co-operation, in the tnilitaiy comman(^ of the Honorable 
Colonel Wellesley, a name which no epithet can exalt ;• and Lord 
Wellesley J:\ad the satisfaction of being enabled to declare at the 
close of his memorable administrawon in India, that the actual suc- 
cess of the arrangement ofMysoor had fulfilled his most sanguine 
expectations.* ^ ^ • 

It is not intended to suggest that the ex<jlusive employment of 
native agency is an e^iample 'fit fer imitation in the more extended 
scale of our national administration in India ; but tlje general suc- 
cess of this experiment, and the practice (where discretionary power 
has been allowdU) of^the mofet efficient public officers*in the south ofi^ 
India, have established the wisdom* the safety, and may we add tlic 
justice, of committing to the governed^a larger interest in^he pros- 
perity of the governyient ; of securing fidelity by opening* to their 
hopes a field of moderate and legitimate ambijbion ; ,,and thus tem- 
perately regulating that system of exclusion which, in its present 
state, no humility can otherwise contem|flate tlvm &s the brand of 
national degradation. 
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*■ ‘‘ C(im2J Seringapatam^ rith May 1799. 

“ The Comniander-in-Cbief viongratulates *the gallant aniiy, which he has 
the honor to command,* on the conquest qt' yesterday. The effects arising 
from the attainment of su^h an acquisition, as far exceeds the present 
limits of detail^. a3*.the unremitting zaal, labor, and unparalleled valour of 
the troops, surpass his power of praisp. For services so incalculable in their 
consequences, he 'must consider the army as Y^ell entitled to, the applause and 
^gratitude of their country at large. ^ • 

‘‘ While Lieutenant-General Harris sincerely laments the loss sustained 
in the valuable oflicers and menj, who fell in the assault, he cannofc omit to 
return his" thanks, ^n the warmest terms, to Majo|:-General Baird, for the 
decided and able manner in which he fconducted the assault, and for the 
humane measured whic^ he subsequently adopted, for preserving order and 
regularity in the^nlace. He requests that Major-General Baird will communi- 
cate to the officers gnd meiV, who on that great occasion acted under his 
command, the high sense he must entertain of their achievements and merits. 

The Commander-in-Chief requests that Colonel Gent, and the corps of 
engineers under his orders, will accept his, thanks for their unremitting 
exertions in conducting the duties of that very important department ; and 
his best acknowledgments are due to Major Beatson, for the essential assist- 
ance given to this branch of the service, by the constant exertion of his 
ability aqd zeal. ‘ ^ 

^ “ The merits' of‘ the artillery corps, are so 'strongly expressed by the* 

effects of their fire, that the Coinmander-iii-Ohief can only desire Colonel 
Smith, to assure tiie officers a»nd men of the excellent cqrps under his 
command, that he feels mgst fully their claim to approbation. 

“In thus publicly expressing his sense of their good, conduct, thfe 
Commander-in-Chief feels himself called upon to notice, in a mosfr particular, 
manner, the, exertion of Captain Dowsp and his corps of pioneers, which, 
during the present service, have been equally marked by unremitting labor, 
and the ability with which that labor was applied. 

* “ On referring to the progress of the si^e, so many occasionfj have occur- 

red for applause tb the troops, that it. is difficuH to particularize individual 
merit ; but the gallant manner in which LieutenanVColonel Shaw, the 
Honorable Colonel Wellesley, Lieutenant-Colonel Moneypenny, the Honor- 
able Lieutenant-Colonel St. John, Maj,Qr Macd^nal^ Major Sktlly, and 
Lieutendut-Colonel Wallace, conducted the attacks on the several outworks 
and posis . qf the enemy^ deraaffds to be recor(^<jd. And the very spirited 
attack led by Lieuten^ant-Colonel Campbell of His Majesty's 74th Kejpment, 
which tended so greatly to secure the position our troops ha^d attained in the 
enemy’s works, on the 26th ultimo, ckiiifis^he js'trongest approbation o^thc 
Commander-in-Chief. « 
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“ Theimport|int part taken by the Bombay army, since the commence- 
ment of the siege, in all the operations which led to its honorable conclu- 
sion, has ibeen such, as well sustains jt^ long establifihed r^ptation. The 
gallant manner in which the post, at the village of Asrar, Seized by the 
force under Colonel Hart, the ability (^splayed in directinff the fire of the 
batteries estabUshed there, the vigour with which every attacK«of the enemy 
on the out-posts of that .aimy was repulsed, and the spirit shown in the 
assault of tAe breach* by the corp§ led by Lieutenant-CJolonel Dunlop, are 
points of particular notipe, for which the Oommander-in-Chief requests 
LieiAenaftt-General Stuart will offer his b*eat thankg to the officers and 
troops emplo^fed. * . •,.11 

“ Lieutenant-General Harris trusts, thatJ^ieuten^nt-General Stuart will 
excuse his thus publicly expressing his sense of the cordial operation and 
assistanoe received from him during the pre, 8 ent service ; in the course of 
which he BU ever found it difficult to sepajate the sentiments of his public 
duty from the warmest feelings of private friendship.” 

EXTRACT FROM GENERAI ORDERS. 

, Dated^ Seringapatam^ ^th May l79£f. 

“Lieutenant-General Harris ha*s particular pleasure in^publishing to the 
army the following extract of a -report transmitted to him yesterday, by 
Major-General Baird, as it places, in a distinguished point of view, the merii; 
of an officer on the Very important • occasion referred to, whose general 
gallant jy and good conduct, since he has served with his arm)% have not 
failed to recommend him strongly to the CAmmander-in-Chief. • ^ 

“ If, where all betfaved nobly, it is proper to mention individual merit, 
f know no man so justly entitled to praise as Colopel Sh-arbrooke, to whose 
exertions I fAel myself much indebted for the success of the attack. 

True Copied • 

(Signed) P. A. Agnew, 

Military Secretary.^’ 


• , * No. 11. 

G. O. BY GOVERNMENT.* 

^ Forest. George^ 15/A May 1799. 

, “ The Right* Honorable the Governor-General in Council,, having this 
* day received from the Commander-in-Chief of the allied arn^ in the field, 
the official details of the glorious and decisive victory obtained at Serin- 
gapatam, on the 4 th of May, offers his cordial thanks and sincere congratu- 
lations to t^ Commander-in-Chief, and to All the officers and n»n composing 
the gallant army, which achieved the conquest of the capital of Mysoor on 
that memorable ^y* . , .. .^1 

“His Lordship views with admiration the consummate judgment witJi 
which the assault was plagued*; the unequalled rapidity, animation, and ^ill 
with which it was executed, and the humanity which distinguished its final 

success. A ^ * 4.1 

“Under the favor of Providence, and the jujtfiice of our ‘cause, the 
established character of the army had inspired an early confidence, that the 
war in which we were ehgage^ •would be brought to a speedy, prosperous, 
honorable issue^ • • 
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But the events of the 4th of May, while tliey have s/irpassed even tlie 
sanguine expectations of the Governor-General in Council, have raised the 
reputation of .the Br/tish arms injuria to a degree of splendour^ and glory, 
unrivalled irt tie military history oi this quarter of the globe, and seldom 
approached in any part of the worldf 

“ The luntre of this victory can be equalled only bj* the substantial 
advantages which it promises to establish, by restoring the peace and safety 
of the British possessions in India* on* a 'durable foundation ^bf ^genuine 
security. ' ' • i " 

“ The Governor-General in Council reflects with pride, satisfaction,* apd 
gratitude, that in thas arduous crisis the spirit and exertion *of our Indian 
army hi,ve kept pace ^with these of our countrymen at home ; and that in 
India, as in &.irope^ Great Britain has found, in the malevolent designs of her 
enemies, an increasing source of her own prosperity, fame and power< 

“ By order of the Right Honr>rable «the Governor ^General in Qi?uncil, 

(Signed)* J, Webbk, 

t * Secretary to thi QovernmentP 
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G. 0. BY GOYERNMENT.^ 

^ t “ Fort St George^ iT/aj,, 1799. 

“The Right Honorable the Governor-Gen er,al in Council is pleased to publish 
in General Orders tj\e follqwing c5py of a letter from the Commander-in-Chief . 

“My Loed, ^ ^ t 

“ I have forwarded to your Lordship, by various hircarrahs, an account 
of the success of the army in the assault of Seringapatam, with copies of the 
orders issued on that occasion : in those orderScF expressed my approbation of 
the conduct of the troops in general, and my seqse of the merits of those 
ofiicers whose bbhfiviour had attracted particular notice. ** 

“It remains for me to state what is in justice due to others, whom^- for 
obvious reasons, I could not present in the* same planner to your Lordship^s 
iiatice ; these are officers on the general staff, in my family, and others whose 
zeal induced them to forward the public service by the exertion of their 
abilities i/i aid of departments to which they were not officially attached. *» 

“ In every point of view I must call your Lordship’s particular attention^ 
to the Adjutant-General of the Anny. His general character as an officer Is too' 
well-established, by a long and distinguished course of the most inViritorious . 
service, to require my testimony ; but the particular exertion of his talents 
on the present service, in* directing, regulating, and assisting, the progress of 
our departments, when embarrassed by all the difficulties attending a defici- 
ency of conveyance for an uncommonly extensive, equipment,^ during the 
advance of the army ; and the ability,* zed, and)%nergy, jii8pla;^ed by him in 
superintending the various operations of an arduous siege, where he was ever 
present, stimulating the exertions of others, or assisting their judgment and 
labor witfi his own, claim from me to be stated to 5 mur Lordship in the most 
forcible terms. It is my earnesj;. wish that my sentiments on this subject 
may be publicly recorded, aftd it is my firm opinion, that if the success of 
this army lias been of importance to the British interests, that success is to 
be attributed, in a very considerable dp^ee, {o Lieptenan^Colonel Close. 

“ From the officers more immediate^ m toy family I have derived all ihe 
assistance in the conduct of the public service, which I had reason to expect 
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from their experience ; and I am highly indebted to your Lordship for the 
indulgence with which you attended to my. wishes in the selection of Lieute- 
nant-Color#! Agnew and Captain Maca^ljy as my conli^Jential^taff. 

“ Major Dallas has strong claims to oe particularly reconfhi ended to your 
Lordship’s notice : the. readiness with yhich he came forward to exert his 
personal influenctf with the principal natives in fhe bullock de^vtmeut, at a 
period when it seemed scaicely possible to move forward the public storfj^s ; 
the efFeqjbual aid wlflcVi he gave tb the store department, by kis personal 
assistance in its arrangem^ts, jind the duty * eqimll^ important and laborious, 
wkidh W voluntarily took upon himself, df seeking and securing forage for 
the public ccfttle* during the marches of the army, amongst the many 
instances in which his zeal has been distinguished, aiid which entitlethim to 
the attention of Government. • * , 

“Inv^he department of the quarter-master-general, the conduct of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Richardson and Major Al]an has been very satisfactory to 
me : Captain Turing has ably assisted •Lieutenant-Colonel Close in the 
adjutant-general’s office ; and* Captain Orr of the guides ha^ merited great 
praise, by hisgldgment, diligence, and activitj^ in conducting the marches of 
the army, and of all tire dejafc bin cuts of ilnportance, AvJ)ich, since our 
encampment here, it ha% been, necessary to make under .Nlajor-General Floyd. 

“ Captain Macleod, of the iutelligence department, has been employed in 
the management of the bazars of /the •army, in the* arrj^ngement of the 
banjarries, and on a variety of serviceanot specially the duty of any regularly 
established office^ but which required a perfect knowledgfe of the customs of 
India, and the strictest integrity in thye person ciiargcd with their executioiL 
1 have on all such occasions given my full confidence to Captain Macleod, 
and hijf conduct has shown him deserving the trust. 0 ^ 

“1 have thought ^it a necessary part of my public duty to make this 
report to your Lordship, for the information of Government, and have the 
honor to be,.&c., &c., &c. • * 

• •CfEOKGK Harris. 

“ Seringapataniy May 13^/i, 1799.” 

“ The Right Honorable* the Governor-General in Council directs the 
Commander-in-Chief of tlie allied army in the field to assure the officers on 
the general staff of the army, those composing the confidefltial staff of the 
Coirftnander-in-Chief, and those whose zeal, ability and exertion have been 

* distinguished in aid of the departments to which they were nqt officially 
attached, that his Lordship, entertains the highest Sense of their several 
eminent services during the late glorious campaign in Mysoor. 

* The conduct of the Adjutant- Gene ml, Lieu tenaflit- Colonel dose, has 
|imply justified the implicit confidence reposed J)y the Governor-General in 
Council in hi« extensive knowledge, approved experience, superior talents, 

• ardent vafour, and indefatigable activity. 

“ The uniform zeal, perseverance, and fortitude with whidi Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close has exerted all these great qualities, in every trial of difficulty 
and danger, entitle him to the praise, respect and esteem o^ the Governor- 
General in (Jbuncil. His Lordship feels himself bound by every obligation of 
justice and public dpty to recommend the extraordinary m*erits of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Close to the particular approbation of the Honorable the Court of 
Directors, and to the applause ^and gratitude of his country. 

“ TBe selection which the Commander-in-Chief had so judicious^ made 
of Lieutenant- Colonel Agnew and Captajp Macaulay, for his confidential 
staff, was confirmed by the Governor-Generahin CoaRcil, with a just expect- 
ation that His Excellency would derive considerable advantage fd the public 
service from their able assistance. , 

• “ The Governor-General in,€otin«il is happy to* record a public acknow- 
ledgment of the diatinguished conduct of •Major Dallas, and to assure that 
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officer tliat his Lordship has a just sense of the importimt services which 
he has rendered in his successful si^perintendence of the laborious depart- 
ments under hm charge. ^ , c 

“It is v^ry satisfactory to his Lordship to remark, that the conduct of 
the quarter-master-general’s departn^ent, under LieuteRant-Colonel Richardson 
and Major Allan, and that of the department of the guides uYider Captain Orr, 
h%s met with the approbation of ‘the Commaftider-iq-Chief ; his Lordship 
desires that his public thanks may be conveyed to those officers,®' and on this 
occasion his Lordship thinki* it ^proper Ifo publish* to the army the particular 
thanks which he haialready directed the Commander-in-Chief to convey^to 
Major Allan and Captairi Orr, for the essential services render^ by them on 
the 22iid March last, a^ter the battle of Mailavelly. 

“ His Lordship is also h^&,ppy to concur in the honorable testimony borne 
by the Commander-in-Chief tQ the merits of Captairi Turing an^cf Captain 
Macleod, and directs that hjs thanks may be conveyed to thos«fmcritorious 
officers. ' , 

“ In all mnks and departments of the allied army his Lordship has 
observed, with sincere pleasure, a general spirit of harmony tand concord, 
which (under the happy auspices of the (3(vnmahder-in-Chief) has united 
every heart, head and hafid, in the common cause, signalized each progressive 
operation of ‘die campaign, with a peculiar character of alacrity and ardour, 
and crowned its anrly* conclusion wilfn vidtory, triumph and renown. 

“ By order of the Right Honorablcfthe Governor-General in Council, 

* *6 

* « d. Webbe,‘ 

Secretary to Goverrimenty 

N. B. — The name of Captain Malcolm iv^as inadvertently omitted in these 
communications, Vut General Harris paid a just and ample tpbute to his 
services with ^fizam Ali’s troops, in an official letter addressed to the 
Governor-Generalf ^ ‘ 
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Aabid Saheb, i, 159. 

, death of,i, 160. * 

Aalum AH K^an^ ii, 285. 

Aalum, Meer, ii, 20^04. 

Aalum, Sha, ii, 110.® 

Abad, Yoosuf, ii, 283. 

Abbas Ali, i, 380. 

Abbas Kooli Khan, i, 152. • , 

, ■ — ■ ■ .. flight of, to Ma- 
. dras, i, 273. * 

Abb()^, Mohammed, ii, 199. 

, his manl^ reply to 

Tippoo, ib. 

Abdalees, i, 163. 

Abdalli AifghaQS, the, ii, 8. 
Abd-ul-Heckeem Khan, the chief of Sa- 
• • ^ore, ii, 156. 

^ - » ■ , defeated by Hyder, 

i, 283. 

^ his military contri- 
bution, id, 

Abd-ul-Huinem Khan, Nabob of 
Kurpa, ii, 398. t 

' ■ — , the Fatan Na- 

bob, i, 402,408. 

■' ■■■■■ , sister tf, f, 411. 

Abdul Russool Khan, i, 151. 

Abdul Wahab, i, 208,246,247,449,500. 
Abercromby, Gen.Sir R., ii, 238,254,260, 
415. . 

— j ^ succeed^ GeAeftd 

MeadoTi|p as Governor of 
, Boinbay, ii, 159,180. 
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Abercromby, Gen. Sir R., his .arrival at 

• Tellicherry, 1*80. 

— — » reduction of the 

• wholeProvince of Malabar 

• by, ifi? 

,^rmy of Bombay 

• under, ii, 200. 

— ,1118 prospects, ii,21 1 . 

Abington, Major, ii, 1, 28. 

■ — ■■■■■ , movements of, id, 

Aboukir, the splendid victory of, ii, 330. 
Abuses not to be termiifated by shutting 
out improvement, i, 123. 

Acber, i, 102. 

Acharee, GovinH, ir, 76. ** , 

, Shenker, i, 14, Note. 

Ach^l, destructioA of the tank»at, ii, 350. 
Acb^en, ii^23. 

Acre, expedition of Buonaparte to, ii, 
334. 

— siege of, ib, , 

Action, naval, between Sir Edward 
Hughes and.Mons^Suflrein, ii, 48. 

— * », melancholy result of, ib, * 

Address, political, Jlyder's, superior to 

his military skill, i, 464. 

Adil Shah, i, 10, Note, 

, historical memoirs of the, i, 38, 

Note, 

Adhpojam, L 358. «. 

Aldercom, Gok>nel, i, 261.' * 
Administration, English, i, 330. 
Admiral, EngHsh, conduct of the, ii, 
15. 

Adoni, i, 12,38. • 
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Adoni, circfer of, i, 136. 

(or A,dwanee) fortress ofj i, 160. 

, See Adi^nee. « « 

Adwanee, (or^ Adoni) fortress of, i, 3, 

3 60.240.248, 373, 377, 402, 43<i, 
43{^438. 

—ft , ii. 106,110,117,118. 

— given up tb Tippoo, ii, ).12. 

, ii, 197. * . , 

Affairs, critical, at Hyderabad, ii, 321. 

, arduous, dangerous consequences 

* resulting fronv- the deJUy df, 

ii, 331. ‘ 

, publi^, stated to be desperate by 

Sir Eyre Coote, ii, 16r 

, the Abdalli, ii, 8. 

Affghans, desci^fption of the, 

i, 392,409. ; 

— — , ii, 8,284. 

, or Patans, not less barbarous 
than the Hindoos, i, 92. 

Africans, a regimd2it oli ii, 10. * 

Agatharcides, ii, 12,9. 

Agent, French, obtains troops from 
Hyder, i, 233. ‘ 

Agents, English diplomatic, ii, 4. 
Aggression* European, in India, chri- 
0113 abstract of, li, 335. 

Agnew^ r. A., ii, 389. 

, Lieutenant-Colonel, ii, 348. 

Agrarian law, what, i, 90. , 

Agrar, ii, 389. ‘ 

Ahmed Khan, ii, 326. 

— : — , religion of, ii, 101. 

Ahmed Shaw, i, 163. 
Ahmcdnuggur, j[, 10,375. 

1 — — , Mussulman king of, i, 

38, JVote, 

Ahtoor, i,.'425. , 

— • , situation of, i, 264. 

, Pass, ii, 227. ^ 

Ainslie, if, 96. ‘ ' 

— - — , Dr. ii, 128. « • 

Akbar Ali Khan, ii, 147. 

“ Alkhanujab,*’ extract from, on the 
sovereign’s vight of property, i, 118. 
Akhlak e Naseri, ii, 272. * 

Alain, M., joins* Hyd^r at Bangalore, i, 
264. 

Alembaddy, i, 29. 

Alexander, opinions respecting tbe land- 
ed property of India derived 
. from the companions of, i,69. 
— — Captain, i, 352. 4 

, retlreiit ofj i, 353. 

Alexandria, ii, 150. ^ 

Alexandrian Authors, i, 8, A’b/e. t 
Ali Assud Khan, i, 412. 

*-■■■ , ii, 204. • 


Ali Gholaum Kban, jti, 147. 

Ali Jah, son of Nizam Ali, the rebellion 
of, ii, 301. f 

Ali Raja, i, 330,333. 

Ali Reza Khan, i, 308. 

,ii,117.*^ * 

41i Husstin, ii, 932 . 

Ali Nawaz Khan, i, 422. 

Ali Zeman Khan, i, 425. 

Alla-u-Deen, led tjje first Mtissi&nmn 
force which ever crossed the moun- 
tains south of the Tapti, i, 6. 

Allan, Ensign, i, 449. 

— , vigour and ig'r^ly entcr- 

" «prise of, id, ^ 

, Major, ii, 371. 

Allembady, i, 358. 

Allepd, ii, 347. ^ e- 

Alliance, Treaty of, offensive and defen- 
sive, ii, 295’. 

Allies, native, merits of the, i, 207, 

— , IVench, Tippoo’s, ii, 85. 

, the concentration of the, ii, 221. 

. Aloor * village of, i, 36, Note. 

Alund, i, 12, Note. 

Amba Ghaut, ii, 218. 

Ambassador, the English, ii, 1^7. 
Amber, Mallibk, an Abyssinian, esta- 
blished a temporary go- 
vernment, vfhicli resisted 
the Iprogress of the Mogul 
arms, i, 40. 

, Ghurka, the capital of 

, his new state, id. 

■ , his high character, id. 

Amboor, fo.-t of, i, 161,323,324,325,326, 
440,465. 

, ii, 94,181,348. ‘ 

— , battle of, i, 163. 

Amboyna, ii, 305. 

Ambuscade, Col. Maxwell’s cavalry 
drawn into an, ii, 173', 174. * 

Ameer Khan, i, 1 42. , 

^ appointed fo tl^e Govern- 
ment of Carnatic Vijeya-' 
pore, i, 141. 

Ameen Mohammed, ii, 34. 

American Independence, declaration of, 
by M. de Noailles, i, 431. 

Anagooidy, i, 9,298. 

, ii, 156. 

Anantpoor. town of, i, 3. 

-« ,Mi, 57. 

, capture of, id. 

i atrocities imputed to the 

English at, ii, 58. 

— T" r Raned of, particulars rcs- 

* pecting the, i, 277. •’ 

Ana\yutty, defcaf of Hyder at, i, 285. 
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Ancbittydroog, siltiation of, i, 261. 

Anderson, Mr. Dmd, ii, 5,109. , 

Andicota, ii, 28. 

Andra dasum (or country) i, 4. 

Andrews, Lieut, i, 358. 

, Mr. i, ^66. 

Anecdote of a singular afiSanee of mar- 
. • riage, i, 43. 

interesting, of JBerrladottfe, 

«j*9. » . 

Anglebec, Mr: Von, ii, 141. 

Angria, piratical state of, i, 238. • 

Anjengo, ii, 135. 

Annama^i, ii, 140,231. 

Antiquities, aarly, of China, ii, 128. • 

, of India, ih. ^ 

Antiquity, no pretensions to, among the 
ruling famUi^ of the Indiaii'Peiiin- 
sula, i, 2. • , • 

Anicul, situation of, i, 25i^,258* • 
Anund Row Kastea invades Mysoor, i, 
228. 

Anwar-u-Deen, i, 249,323. ' 

, sflirival of, at ^cot, i,. 

158. 

^ secretly concerned in the 

• murder of Mohammed 

Saeed, i, l<Ji8. , 

, confirmed as Nabob, by 

•Nizam-ul-Moolk, ib, 
death of, i, 161. 
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Apajee, i, 304,305. 

Apajee Ram, employed by Ilyder on 
an embassy to Hyderabad, i, 281. 
Apollo, i, 443. • 

, Indian, the celebrated, i, 20. 

Apologues, Indian, ii, 332. 

Aouflassee, village of, i, 227. 

Aquarius, ii, 133. • • 

Aquitaine, ii, 49. 

Arab. Shat-ul, ii, 148. 

Arabia, i, 14. • 

. P-, ii, 127,128. 

, ami Malabar, intercourst be- 

• twfeen i, 289. 

, tribes of, ii, 291'. • 

, design of dividing into various 

Rcnublics, ii, 335. 

, the ma sacra of democracy from 

Calcutta to Paris, ii, ^41. 
Arabs, Mapillas^ descendants of, ii, 121. 
Arakerry ford^ li, 353. 

AravacoArchy, fort of, ii, 180. • 

Aravee. 8ee Tamul. • 
Archdeacon, Capt., ii, 245. 

his deathy, , 

Araot, i, 208,244,315,316,323,338,365,* 
376,385,445,4^9,464,467,496,522. 


Arcot, ii, 138,348. 

— , Quere whether the Arcati regia 

, Sora^ of PtoJ^my, be the same 

as, i, 5, Note. • 

s , Province of, i, 234,235. 

, M. Lally’s public entry into, 

• i, 246. • 

Threatenfed descenit upon, avert- 
, * ed by Mohammed Ali, i, 423. 

— ^ — , Fortigeations of, rained by 
Hydep, ii, 9. 

Naboli of, i, 209,423,427. 

— — , Nabob of, takes the field against 
. the invading Mahrattas, i, 156. 
Arcatar* conquered from llalajee Naick, 
*by Cham Raj, in 1623, i, 29. 
Ardenhully, fort and ^strict of, i, 173. 
Arenkil, or Warankul, capital of Telin- 
gana, i, 8. 

— capture of, by the Patans, ib. 
ArialAre, ii, 89. 

•Arikera, ii, 200, *201 a 
Arish El, attack oi^ ii, 334. 

Arlier, i, 354. ^ 

Armament, French, ii, 304. * 

Armies, confederate, approach of, to that 
« of the Mahrattas,^, 401. 

— ■ — , Mysoorean, actual strength* of, 

• at ^the dq^h of Hyder, ii, 36. 
— ^ the united French and Mysoo- 

g rean, meaaurfes adopted by, ib, 
— — , Mahri!tta,.ii, 286. 

Arms, suspension of, between the Eng- 
lish and French, i, 207. 

, British, rights and honor of, i, 

463. 

, Mohammedan, i, 8. • 

^ progress of, re- 
tarded, i, 40. .. 

Army, English, i, 470. » 

, operations of the, ii, 

• 2(fe. 

protecting discipline of 
an, ii, 183.* 

— , encampment of the, ii, 

44. 

— reflections on the state 

. of, ii, 37!, . 

, captonments of, ii, 26. 

brave conduct of, i, 480, 
481. 

— — — , severe privations of, i, 
316. 

take the field from 


• *Madra8, i, 
—Si, 425. 
ii, 156. 


wretched equipment of Sir Eyre 
Coote’s, i, .474, 
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Army, of Bombay under General 
Abercromby, ii, 200. 

, Alexaniler’s, iif 128. t 

— , the, its encampment before Se- 
rii^apatam, ii, 350. 
the, dispositions of, ii, 346. 

— » , Great number of sick in the^ 

ii,160. 

^ great diminution in the^ ii, 32. 

- — , operations of Hinder’s, i, 3^5. 

, mutiny of the, at Seringapatam, 

’ i. 226. o 

, French cantonments bf, ii, 26. 

— , Grecian, ii, 129. 

■ , Hindoo, defeated on tbe plains 

of TelUcota by the confederacy 
of the^four Mussulman Kings, 
i, 12. 

, Indian, novel and interesting 

appe^ance of, ii, i95. 

, Mahratta, i, 378. 

, MysooreJJn, the, ii, 36. 

, destruction, of the, under Sirdar 

^ Khan, ii, 27. * 

— — , Russian, arrival of, in Persia, 
•ii, 319. 

Apee, ii, 1^,40,87,173. 

, Camp of, ii, 18. 

, Battle of, i;, 226. ^ 

Arrakerra, stated to have been the Jag- 
hife of Jugdeo Rpw con- 
quered by Rai Wadeyar, 
in 1600, 1 , 28. 

Arrangefnents, unmilitary, i, 367. 

Arrian, i, 14, iVb^e. 

Arshed Beg Khan, ii, 35. 

— , nominal Governor 

of Malabar, ib, 

Artculgoo?, depending on Bullum, con- 
quered by Oanterava Narsa Raj, in 
1647, i, 34. 

Artille^, 'British, i, 467. 

Asia, Memoirs of the war in,< ii, 82. 
Asiatic Diplodiacy, ii, 85. 

** Asiatic Researches,’’ extract from, i, 
82. 

Asoor Mahesh, usually'- pronounced 
jd!aheshdor, a fort, and 
now Mysoor, i, 22. 

, “ the buffalo-headed " 

monster,^* ib., Note. 

Aspect, unprosperous, of the affairs of 
Hyder,. ii, 9. 

Assessment, predatoiy, i, 375. 

Assud KhaJOy^y 135. • " ' 

, ii, 35,82. 

— , Mehteree, Governor of . 

Baramahal, i, 254. 

Assud Ali, ii, 196,217. 


I Astrolc^, means accomplishing its 
I predictions, i, 54.^^ 

Astruc, M., despatched to si'pport Nun- 
jeraj, i, 185. 

— 1 great military skill of, i, 

186. 

* 0 — , powerfully reinforces the 

French, i, 192. , 

Athene, state of landed property in, i, 
87, «l* r 

Athletse, (Jetti) the institution of, pre- 
served on its ancient footing, i, 32, 
Note. 

Attack of General Stuart’ai^army by 
Tippoo, ii,<346. 

Attoor^i, 336. 

Avaracourchy, ii, 78. 

; — , carried oy assault, ib, 

Augustus, i, 90. 

Auka Hebbal, conquered from Nars- 
ing Naick of Narsipoor, by Raj 
Wadeyar, in 1684, i, 28. 

Aulumgeer . — See Auningzebe. 

Aulum Shah, i, 329. 

Aulungpoor, i,12. Note. 

Aumil, anecdote of an, ii, 273,274. 
Aumont, Monsieur, i, 326. 

Aurungabad, i, 239. 

, See Ghurka. 

Aurungzebe, ii, 6,6,133. o 

, false-policy of, ii, 5. 

, his plan of universal 

plunder, ib. 

, prince, a re^lar govern- 

- ment estabhshed under, 

in the Deckan, in 1634, 
i, 40. 

* , march of, into Hmdo- 

^ Stan, i, 42. 

, (the ornament of the 

throne) the emperor, i, 
42, Note. > 

— , in 1686-88, subjugated 

♦ the States* of Vijeyapoor 

and Golconda, i, 56. 

■ - false policy of, in the ap- 

parent conquest and real 
increase of ^ his enemies, 
i, 68,59. 

— , embassy to, i, 61. 

- ■ ■■ ■■■■ '■ ■, death of, ii, 6. 

Authorities, ancient, on landed proper* 

•ty, exanfiuation of, i, 75, et seq. 
Authority, royal, emanation of a doc- 
<» trine strictly and perhaps 
originally Hindoo, i, 15. 

— — V, wise '^and liberal of the 
Commander-m-Chicf,o ii, 
3451 
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Author, his varied^enquiries, ii, 154. 
Authors, AlexanduiaD, i, 8, Note. 

, grarsopa, the pepper queen of 

the Fortuffuese, i, 40. 

-, Dutch, Frendi and English, 


ii. 135. 

Ayacotta, ii, 136,142,151,152,153,154. 
Ayaz, ii, 71,16. * • * 

, aefection of, ii, 69. , •, • 

flight, ih. 

, demahd^* by Tippoo as his 

slave, ii, 86. • 

Ayaz-e-na Mahmood, ii, 60. 

Ayaz Sh<^k, i, 406. 

ii, 10,66,280. 

— -# , conduct of Tippoo to- 

wards, ii, 56. 

Ayder, i, 362,^ i • 

Ayre, Lieut., li, 188. • ^ • 


Baber, the celebrated founder ^)f the. 
dynasty usually desigfhated as “ The 
House of Timour,” i, 11. 

Baboos*i, 116. 

Badami, cession of, ii, 11^. • 

^ siege of, i, 405. 

, ii,»110. 

Bagdad, ii, 148. 

Baglana, i, 4. 

Bagreetal, i, 12. 

Bahoor, defeat of the French a{, i^ 180. 
Bahvany, ii, 162,164. • 

Baillie, Colonel, i, 318,448,452,453,454, 

• 455,459,486. 

* , ii, 96. 

■ II ^ military iault of, in 

encamping, i, 453,456, 
457,483. 

S — ■■■ ■ ■■ ■ I surrender of, i, 458. 

, conduct of, the 


theme of unqualified ap 
* plause, i, 459. 

massacre, dreadful, 


of the troops under, by 
Hyder, i,4fl8. 

Baird, Majo^Gen., ii, 365. 

Bajeerow, ii, 319. • • 

, See Row Bajee. 

Balagee Row, i, 229,235,236,237,238, 
• 239. • 

besieges Seringapa- 

tarn, i, 221. • 

Balagee adopted son of Morari Row, 
^ death ef, i, 189. • « 

Bakjee Visoonauth, ii, 6. * ‘ 

Balaghaut, mouptaimlt i, 3,329,489. 
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• 

Balaghaut, mountains, ii, 139. 

Balance, Indian, the, i, 45, Note, 
Balipoors, the t|70, i, ^6. 

Balipoor, i, 377. 

fort of, entered by Hyder 
without cmposkion, i, 271. 

. , Poligar of, reduced to extre- 

mity, and surrenders, i, 287. 

— , sent to ^rpetual im- 

. ' misonment, i, 288. 

, Greaf,.i, 152,385,390. 

— 7—^, ii, 193,194,226. 

^Little, taken possession of by 

Hyder, i, 275. 

Ban^var^ i, 376. 

Banawassi, i, 8, Note. 

language of# i, 8. 

Baubajjee Bhonsla, i, 43. 

Bancapoor, i, 398. 

Banda, ii, 305. 

Bang,#what, ii, 253, 

* , its use anfong horsemen of India, 

Bangalore, Wadeyar of, i, 35, 41. , 

, i, 306,310,331,332,333,335, 

340,343,348,351,353,356, 
^ 357,360, 376, R77, 386, 444. 

, ii, 102,110,181,182,220. ' 

—■■■ * ' ■ eyidencq ofBhahjee's inten- 
tion to establish an inde- 
^ pendent 'government for 
lAmself at, i, 47. 

, offered to be sold, by Ecco- 

jee, to the highest bidder, i, 
56. 

, taken by ^urungzebe, i, 57. 

delivered for a consideration 
to the troops of Chick Deo Raj, ih. 

renpirkable purchase of, i, 

56. * 


, fort and •district of, conferred 

' on Hyder, i, 228. * 

— , situation of, i, 268. 

, investment of, ^ 345. 

— , progress of Tippoo towards, 
li, 102. • 

fort described, ii, 18% 188. 

, success of LoiU Comwallis«at, 

ii, 192. , 

, march of the English army 

towards, ii, 209,349. 

-, siege 0 ^ ii, 339. 


Bankapoor, open country of, overrun 
by Rend Dhoola Khan, i, ^ . 
Bankers, Indi&o, i, 414. •. : 

fc-, generally secure in 

, the midst of exaction, ih. 
Bankul, (Ongole), i, 12. 

Biflinerman, Major, iir 142, 1 43. * 
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Eannerman, Major, his mission, ii, 153- 
Bantam, ten 'women to one man- in, 
ii, 121. 

Baramahal, 1,* 4,39,58,309,310,322,323, 
326,336,345,359,360,425. 

, ii,i^l59, 173,174, 224, 225, 261, 

© 345, 3t) 8. 

(Iroogs, OT fortified rocks 

of, i, 40. 

, situation of,^i, 254. 

the province of^ i, 341. 

£ — , entrance of (Jolonel Muxwell 

into, ii, 173. 

Barcalore, i, 39. 

Bards, the final expulsion of fhe Mus- 
sulmans" from the Deckan chaunted 
by, i, I3t^ 

, curious approximation « of, ib. 

Note. 

Bart, Baut, Batt, as it iS' differently 
pronounced, a curious approximation 
to the name of the western bard, ib. ‘ 
Basalut Jung, i, 239,241,373. 

• , movement of, to . the 

' south, after being sup- 

. planted by his brother, 
j Nizam Ali, i, 248. • 

— i , his negotiations with 

Niz^m Ali, i, 249. 

, march of, to the south, 

i,'2e8. 

, engaged 'In the siege of 

Ooscota, i, 269. 

Basket boats, i, 398. 

, ii, 112. 

Bassein, the treaty of, ii, 8. 

Batavia, ii, 142.' 

, supreme government of, ii,137. 

Batemungul, i, 344. 

Bftticolo, ii, 15. 

Baug Dowlat Deria, ii, 245,247. 

Baugh, L&ll, ii, 33,254. 

Bawani river, ii, 230. i» ‘ 

Bayonet, nevtr-failing success of the, 
1], 189. " 

Bazar, ii, 65. 

, c^p, ii, 294. 

— ; — , of a Maliratta camp described, 
ii, 20§. 

, tents, i, 493. 

, the, of the Army, ii, 391. 

Bazars, Tippoo’s plan for the reform of, 
ii, 294.. 

Beatson, Major, ii, 357,371. 

Beder, Ahmedabad, i, 10,'^ Note. ' 

r, town of, i, 3,10,22t 

, Mussulman king of, i, 12. 

, the lower and hardier caste of, 

i, 40. 


Beder, Peons, chara^fter of, i, 167. 

, their ( great plunder at 

Nazir Jung’s^camp, ib. 
Beders, infatuation of the, i, 402,403. 
Bedjicutty, Berma, i, 376. 

Bednore, i, 32, 58, 3S2, 338, 339, 384, 389. 

10,53,78,102,110,212. 

* , raja of, i, 36,37!^ , 

— , mountainous tract of, i, 39. 

— — , family of, extended fheii pos- 
sessions, i,’^40. 

— woods of, i, 41. 

, chief of, i, 42. 

, ranee of, i, 159. 

, singular impostor from, i, 275. 

r-, Proper, situation of, i, 2$6. 

^ , description of, i, 277. 

— — — — , taken possesion of by Ilyder, 
i, 278. 

inhabitants of, fly in all direc- 
tions, ib. 

, palace of, fired by order of 

the ranee, ib. 

— , immense plunder found at, ib. 

■ — — , designed by Ilyder to be his 
capital, i, 279. ' 

— 5 , ext'jnsive conspiracy at, i, 

280. 

, the woods of, i. 374. 

, peace of, i, 390. 

, invasion of, ii, 53. 

, capture of, ii, 36,40,55. 

, province, ii, 239. 

, city, ii, 240. 

Beebce, the, ii, 94. 

Beenee Visagec Pundit, i, 256. 

Beerbur, raja, i, 465. 

Beg, Lutf Aly, ii, 18,147,226. 

, curious stratagem of, ii, 

18,57. 

, Rustum Ali, ii, 71. 

, execution of, and his 

followers, by order oi' 
Tippoo, ii, 72,73, 

Begum, Bucksbee, i, 412. 

, Medina, ib. 

, Seydanee, ib. , 

Behauder, title of, confer/ed on Hyder 
' i, 230. 

— — , Benda, i, 405. 

— , Khan, killedar, of Banga- 

' lore, ii, 187,2221 

— — , funeral of, by order of 

< Lord Cornwallis, ii, 222. 

, Hyder Ali Khan, m 33. 

Bfllal, a family branch of, permitted to 
exercise a nominal authority at 'To- 
noor until 1387, i, 1.0. 
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Belial Deo, Doors jinmoodcr, his capi- 
tal plundered by the Mo- • 
^ainniedans in 1310-11, i, 7. ( 

, interesting- ruins of his 

capital, i , 7, Note, 

“i extent of his empire, ib, 

» • * * * • 

— — , final destruction ^of his 

^ ^ empire, i, 8. • ** 

Bdlairo 3 tfroog. capitulation of, i, 278. 
Bcllary, i, 38,373,374,393. 

ii, 112,156. 

Bcllecombe, Monsieur, i, 429,431. 
BelochistSi\ ii, 305. 

Beloor, conqutred from PA-am Rawata, * 
by Cham Raj, in 1630, i, 29. • 

i, 376. 

Benares, courto ^f governnient crcptcd 
at, i, 120. * • 

Benda, ii, 116. • • • 

Bengal, i, 8,328,330,426,431,481. • 

, ii, 3,26,159,182,342. ■“ I 

. system of weights and mea- 
sure?, ii, 277. * 

, bay of, ii, 23.* • 

^ establishment, i, 463. 

, Mr. Whitehill governor of, i. 

435. ^ 

English government of, i, 396. 

■ . ii, 306. 

, application of Sir Eyre 

Coote to, to restore his 
authority, ii, 13. 

-, Government GeneraJ at, i, 

426,435. 

, ii, 38,151,296. • 

the sepoys of, ii, 49. 

Benrfcor, ii, 354. 

• Bentinck, Lord William, governdr of 
Madras, suspects the propriety of 
selling lands, and suspends its oper- 
ation, i, 108. • 

i : , his journey to Cal- 

cutfa, i, 109. 

•Berar, i, 4,10,39,430,431. 

, ii, 7. 

, government of, i, 239. 

, tbf family of, i, 430. 

, the two Seyeds of, iL 6. 

Bereed, Shah, i, 10, Nhte, 

Berki Vencat Row, i, 154,163,389. 

T , See Ro\v^ Berkie. 

Bernadotte, interesting anecdote of, ii, 
49. 

Bertrand, M., ii, 179. • 

Betadpoor, conquered from Nunjend 
Raj by Canterava Narsa Raj in ^544, , 
i,*63. 

Bhaugulpore, i, 121. • 


r>99 . 

Bhoonsla, Shabajee, i, 430. 

— ^ , the Mahratta ruler 

, # » oi* B,erar, i, 430, 

431.' 

Bhounsla Moodajee, i, 464. 

, neutAlized by Mr. 

' • Hastings, ib, • 

'Bhow, Purseram,'ii, 104,105,207,220, 
221,2^6,260. 

Bicker ton, Sjr R, ii, 25. ^ 

Bilguy Passes, ii; 53. ^ ^ 

Binky^ its signification, ii, 346. * 
Birmingfiam, ii, 208. * 

Bishop, Lieut., i, 468. 

BlacH-holc, horrible massacre of, i, 238. 
Blackburn, Colonel, i, 439. 

Blackstone, opinion of, f, 83. 

Blenhethi, ii, 12. 

, battle of, ib. 

Blevette, ii, 248. . 

Boats, *ferry, curious construction of, i, 
257. * * 

Boigne, M. de, ii, 3J.8. 

Bojeraj, i, 393. ^ . 

, death of, ib. 

Bokunkerra, conquered from* Jugdeo 
Row, by Cham Raj in 1624, i, 29. , 
Bombay, English settlement of, i, 14. 

• 329,380,331,338,364,419, 
429,432,473. 

ii, 12s23, 25,^9*31, 53, 67,91, 143, 

164,159,*218, 238,253,310. 

, government of, i, 429,430. 

, ii, 53. 

, its imbecility, ib. 

- - — — establishment, i, 463,498. 

, important army of, ii, 204 , 

228,345. 

Bomrauze, i, 489. . 

, Poligars of, i, 445. * 

Bonjour Major, i,^l3. ^ 

Booflen, Mohammed, i, 461. 

Boo8icota,*i, 1 52,338,343. 

Booka and Aka Hurryliur, two illus- 
trious fugitives, i, 8. * 

Booka, his reign, i, 9. * 

Boote Pande*Roy, i, 12f. ‘ 

Boucerjee, selected to conduct the nego- 
tiation of Visajee* Pundit,, i, 256. 

’ Boudenot, ii, 34/ 

Bourbon, Isle of, ii, 310. 

Bourchier, Mr. James, i, 306,307,364. 
Bow, Perseram, ii, 218,239,240. 

Boy, ^j-amin, smart repartee of a, ii, 275. 
Bramins, tlfe,*held in grelt! abhorrence 
ty the natives of Coorg, 

• . i, 391. 

— — — , ministers of Hyder’s Court, 
mostly, i, 526. , 
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Brathwaite, Colonel, i, 437,448,450.500. 

ii, 10,266,366. 

. — 2c-, his^^ failure at two , 

* successive attempts 

at assault, i, 500. ^ 

— „ ■ ^ , his credulity, ii, 2. 

— - , prisoner in Hyder’s 

camp, ii, 25 

Brennier, M., defeated by Major I aw- 
rence, i, 192. o 

Brereton, Oolotiel, succeeds to the com- 
mand at Madras, i, 

, failure of,'m his at- 
tempt on Wandi- 
waso, ib. . *• 

Bridge, the Periapatam, ii, 255. 

Briryaries, what, ii, 237. 

British government, impolicy oPthe, in 
some districts, i, 122. 

British power in India, Hyder’s plan 
for the extermination of, i, 43^. 

British and Frencli fleets, ii, 15. 

British navy, healthflilness of the, ii, 47. 
British cavalry, ii, 168. 

Brooke, Captain, i, 347,364,365,366,369. ‘ 

— r-, remarkable stratagem 

of, i, 347^' ^ 

Brown, Colonel, i, 488. 

, ii, 345,353. 

Brunswick, Duke of, ii, 125. 

Bryant, Lieutenan^J i, 359. ♦ 

^ Buck, Colonel, i, 327. 

Buckshee, ii, 34. 

■ officer so called, i, 526. 

Buddra, ii, 239. 

Budene, Captain, i, 526. 

Budr-u-Zeman Khan, i, 150,275. 

, ii, 110,218,219. 

Bull, hoi", probably the largest and 
'■most skilfully executed figure of this 
kind in^the south 6f India, i, 37. 

Bulls, sacred, of the Hindoo temples, 
i, 521.622. 

Bullum, i, 34,39. 

, ii, 9,10,56,101. 

, rebellion in, ii, 9. 

Bulwunt Sing, zemindar ot Benares, in- 
.'^ades the rights of that province, i, 
120 . 

Bumboor, ii, 119. 

Buonaparte, General, ii, 334. 

, his e^edition to Acre, ib. 

Bunawassee, King off conquered Canara, 
i, 93. ’ ^ ‘ 

Bunnoor, conquered frop Nunderaj, of 
Talcand, by Rty Wadeyar, in 1606, 
i, 28. 

Burhanpoor, i, 241. 

ii, 268. 


\ 

( 

Burette, Monsieur, i. 449, 

Burn, Ensign, ii, 22.^ 

Burva, Bajec Row, i, 390,397,403,418 
Busoo Raj, i, 140,278. 

Bussora, ii, 148,149. 

Bussy, M., i, 208,213? 

— ii, 10,1,1,24,36,49.41,44,48,49, 

50,99,312. 

■■ ' takes the command, of a^elect 
body of Fyench^roopsi^ i, 
168. 

— , his sagacity and address, i, 

209. 

, his political views^'i^. 

, bi^ efficient corps, i, 214. 

T-, his embarrassment, ib. 

, besieges Savanore, i, 235. 

, dismissed by Salabut Jung, 

and ordered to quit his ter- 
ritory, i, 236. 

, military strength of, ib. 

, takes post at Hyderabad, i, 

237. 

— able dispositions of, ib. 
, obtains a reconciliation with 

Salabut Jung, i, 22|8. 

, marches for Aurungabad, i, 

239. 

, suppresses various intrigues, 

i, 240. 

, security of, i, 241 . 

* , recalled from the Deckan, 

i, 247. 

, his negotiations with Basalut 

Jung, i, 249. 

, return of, to Arcot, i, 250. 

, superseded by order of the 

French Government i, '251. 
— — , taken prisoner, i, 253. 
, applies for a passport to Pon- 
dicherry, ib. 

Buswa, Nundi, or holy bull, i, 37. 
Buswapatan, overran by Rend Dhools 
Khan i, 41. 

Buswaraj Droog, i, 331,332. 

Butcherow, bramin, i, 445. 

, ii, 292,379. 

Buttai, system of, imcerta^'i when intro- 
duce4- h 129. 


Cabaldroog, hill of, i, 145. 

, ii, 118. 

— — — , fort ii, 106- 
. C$b\S?, ii, 3130. ^ 

, ambassadors sent to by Tip^o, 

ii, 305. 
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Oadumba, dynasty of, i, 7. 

Cffiaar, ii, 122. i 

, his d^iicription of the manners of 

Britain, ib. 

Cairo, ii, 334. 

Caladee, the famil/ of Bednore’s estab- 
lishment at, in 1499, i, 40.. • 
Calaimuttoorf i, 322. • 

Calastri, i, 249. • \ • 

— iToligar of, i, 249,44.'5,44.?5,489. 
^4. ’ 

, valley of, i, 246. • 

Calburga, i, 10. 

, ii.^290,303. 

Calcutta, ii, 153,256,320,322,338,340. < 

— , loss, of, i, 238. 

Calendar, Hindoo, nature of, i, il.5. 
Calee, an Ilindpi^ goddess, i, 42. • 

Cali, i, 402,508. ’ . * 

, throws himself on the m^rcy of, 

Hydcr, i, 406. 

, consort of Siva, noted exploit of* 

i, 22, Note. ' ' 

, a goddess delighting in ^ 

blood, lb., 'Note. 

, worshipped under tlie name 

* of Chamoondee, ib., Note. 

, temple of, pyramids of heads^at, 

i, 402,403. ■ 

Calient, i, 389i 

, ii, 27,29,120,134,150,180,330. 

, reduction of, ii, 27. 

- , named Malabar, ii, 120, 

, Mohammedan inhabitants of, 

called Pilla, ib. ’ • 

, its situation, I £». , 

jHlesceut on, i, 389. 

•- , return of Colonel Humberstone 

, to, ii, 29. 

, distress of, ib. 

Calispallv, ii, 88. 

Call, Colonel, if 326. 
falliandroog, i, 390. 

Calliaud, Gencfal, i, 229. 

• , C^iptain, commands a detach- 
ment, i, 203. * 

, superior address of, 

i, 242. 

! — , vigour and decision 

o5f, i, 244. * 

Calvert, Captain, i, 323. 

Caly-yoog, i, 13, Note. ^ 

Cambay, i, 429. • • 

Camonn, Cape, i, 173. 

Camp, Indian, description o£ an, i, ISl. 

a Mahratta, i, 303. 

, national mjnners^o^tft. 

— t-, fortified at Mooserwauk, H;fder’s,* 
i, 461. , • 

VOL. 11. . *• 


Camp, English, envoy sent by Hyder 
to, ii, 25 


1*^ Campaign, Indian, ii, 
I* Campania, i, 87. 


(Jimpbell, Colonel, i, 338,330,340. 

, ii» 113,64,65,66,67, 

• . 68,72,99. . 

• — ^ Sir Archibald, ii, 1 24, 1 38, 142 . 

— ' * — , the first mili- 

• * l#ry governor of Madras, 

• ii,.138. 

— ♦- , Colonel Donald, i,*838. 

• ii, 55. 

^ confidence 

0 ’ ^ and skill ofj *i, 349,350, 

— , death of,ii, 7 1 . 

Campula, i, 7, Note. • 

Canarapi, 7,9,30,331,389. 

; ii, 53,65,71,114,184,331. 

, tin? ancient Carnatic frequently 

• so named, and Vhy, i, 3. 

• , the trac^so distinguished in our 

ma])s, was never known by that 
, name in India, i, 5. 

, Halla, or ancient Canara, i* 

Note. 

— * — , TIalla Porvada, ih. 

, Kalla, i, 21, Note. * 

North, province of, i, 39. 

, preserved ?ho largest portions 

- of it.s iusti^itions and records, 
i, J)3^ . 

, hereditary right to landed pro- 
perty in, indefeasible, i, 95. 

, ancient land-tax of, and increase 

by a Pandian 93,94. 

, royalty of, in wnom vested, i. j9G. 

, horrible expatriation and con- 
version of the Christians of, 
ii, 100,101. ’ ^ 

Candeish, i, 4. • 

— ^ , and Malwa, Pindartfts of, ii, 5. 

Cartlour, not usually generated by dis- 
trust, ii, 47. 

Caniambady, i, 383. 

ii, 200,205,217,232,254, 

• 337. 

-, conqueitd from Duije.a 

Prabhoo, 5y II a j Wade- 
yar in 1606, i, 28. 
Cannagherry ii, 156. 

Cannanove, i, 330,331. 

, ii, 94,180,345^ 

^ appearance /jf Gen. 

• • •Abercromby • before, ii, 

480. 

, , Bebce of, ii, 367. 

Canty Reva Raj, born deaf and dumb, 
. i,‘l39. 



Canty l!eva Raja, succeeds to the 
throne, i, 140. 

— ^3 , fearapaigii of, jn , 

'Mysoor, ib, 

death of, ib. 

Cape of Good^IIope, ii, 33B. 

, Town, ii, 1 2. 

Capool, ii. ^17. 

Captives, release of, from the prisons of 
Mysoor, ii, 88. < 

Carangooly, i, 244},450;465,482. 

^ , capture of i, 467. ' . 

,‘fort, demolitioli of, by 

Lord Stuart, ii, 39, 

Caricatures of the English, the walls of 
the hoiisca in Seringapatam orna- 
mented with,' ii, 197. 

Carigat, ii, 202,205. u 

, hill, ii, 242,246,248." 

Caroogully, chief of, i, 21 ,24. 

— chiefs of, i, 21. ‘ 

Caroonium Dunda^ i, 9, Note. 

Carnac, Colonel, ii, 3. 

yarnatic, i, 7,1 1,210, 213, 297, 310, 43S. 

— ^ , the ancient Mysoor, once 

‘ the south-western portion 
' of, i, 3. 

— , the district of Drauveda, 

so called by Europeans, 
i, 4. 

• -how uhdtrstood by a^Roona 

Mahrattft, i,‘4. Note. 

— , the capital of, plundered 

by the Mohammedans, in 
1310-11, i, 7. 

— ^ its ^capital destroyed in 

-> 1326, lb. 

— interesting ruins of its capi- 

. ta), ib. ^ , 

— " — , limits assigned to, i, 12. 

—Proper, i, 4l, Note. 

— , state of, i, 30. ' 

— ^ droogs or fortified 

rocks of, i, 40, 

, zaniindars of the, i, 41. 

■ , Shahjee, appointed governor 

of the conquests in, i, 45. 

— < 1 Vijejapoor; i, 135,375. , 

— , Balaghaut Vijeyapoor, an- 

nuw sum of revenue, or * 
tribute, or both received 
from, i, 215. 

— , portions designated as belong- 

ing to the, i, 135,136. . : 

, Ifyderabad Bal&ghaut,’ i, 135. 

■ , Hyderabad PaSreen Ghaut, i, 

13G. 

— , the two, Vijeyapoor and 

Hyderabad, i, 415. 


I 

I Carnatic, debts, Burke’s speech on the, 
} i, 421.i 

— , investigation of tiie, i, 446. 

assumption of, by the East 

India Company, i, 428. 

— — , the peace ‘bf i, 443. 

the E’.iropeans ^Jn, i, 625. 

nabob of, ii, 34o. r 

CarooJT, i, 155,369,525. ^ 

, ii, 31, 155 , l§0,161jl 76,179, 

228. 

, where situated, i, lon. 

, fort of, besieged, i, 263. 

, surrender of, i, 36^,361. 

— hospital of, ii, 460. 

Cash or Cass, an Indian money, ii, 153. 
Cashmere, ii, 208. 

Cassamajor, Mr, ii, 152. v. 

^ his dissent, ib. 

Cassandra, i,«443. 

Caste, I’otier, a singular and economical 
custom amongst them, i, 
34, Note. 

•Castes, right and left,' what, ii, 271. 
, singular laws res- 
pecting, ii, 271,27^. 
Catechu, what, ii, 208. 

Catlicart, Licirt-Col., ii, 45. 
Cattamalwaddy, conquered from Cham 
kaj Wadeyar, by Cham 
Haj, in 1626, i, 29. 

Cattans, M. de, seized as a spy, i, 192. 

, execution of, ib. 

Caucasus, Indian, i, 409. 

Caunkanhully, ii, 199,349. 

^ conquered from 

a descendant of tne cele- 
brated Jugdeo, by Cnam 
‘ '■ Raj, in 1630, i, 29. 

Paupani river, ii, 352. 

Cavalry, English, ii, 165,168. 

, want of, in thb English army, 

i, 491. 

, officer, prowess of, a, i, 241. 

, Mahratta, i, 381. 

, Mysoorean, ii, 198. 

, excellent, of Mysoor, ii, 386. 

, Sillidar, ii, 318^ 

Caveripatam, i, 309,311,326,327,335. 

, ii,' 173,174. 

, taken by Hyder, i, 311. 

Caveripore, i, 359,360. 

Caveriporafa, pass of, i, 263)335,357, 
360,362,363. 

, 11, 176,368. 

Cavery, the river, i, 9, 10,35,155,255, 

» - 36063,383. 

‘ , ii, 155,174,176,197,254,M6, 

352i* 
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Cavcry, river of, its separation, i, 204. 

, dyke ol‘, destroyed by the , 

* French, t6. , 

, the magnificent ^falls of, at 

Sheven Summooder, i, 

26, Note. 

ii, 200. , . • . ^ 

Cawn, H,ydel Ali, i, 524. _ * 

Cawjiey ^tchey, i, 103. • ’•* * 

— ♦ A — ^ its alleged cty-* 

mology and*signification, i, 104. 

Cclsiis, ii, 380. • 

Cenapatarn, i, 308,378. 

— • ’ ' ' > — ■ ", ii, 201,349. 

n , con<luered from a • 

descendant of tlje cele- 
brated Jugdeo, by Cham 
HSj, in 1630, i, 29. ^ 

fort of, taken by surprise, 

i, 228. » • • 

Ceylon island, i, 502. 

, ii, 15,22,28, 135,305,340. 

, Dutch possessions in, ii, 27, * 

28.* • 

governor of, li, 124. ' 

— — ^ productions of, ii, 1 29. 

Ohalmefs, Lieut, ii, 229,251,252. 

Cham Raj, i, 29,233,38e*391, 

, a list of his conquests, i, 29. 

, nominated pageant king, i, 

143. 

, ministry of, i, 144. 

, surnamed “ Arbirail,” or the 

six-fingered, i, 21, 

, his succession in 1 507,* ib. 

, his partition of» his dorni- 

* iiions, ib. 

.• ^ surnamed Bole, or Bald, i ib. 

■ — , Heere, evades the payJCncnt 

of the revenue or. tribute 
due to the viceroy of 
Tijeyanuggur, i, 22. 

; , succeeded to the 

government of Mysoor, 

• in 1571, ib. 

, died in 1576, i, 

23. 

Charaoondee. Cali. 

Charaphees, Lieutenant, i, 406.^ 
Chandragherry , i,10, i2,22, 101 ,^J42,499, ’ 
500. 

, chief residence of 

Timma Raj’s governmeat, 
i, 39. 

Chandeswara, his explanaflion of the 
term husbandman, i, 75, 
Changama, pass of, 4, 254,2^0,312,324, • 

• 368,452. • 

ii, 3^,88, f82, 227. 


Changama, battle of, i, 313,314, 

Chapuis, M. ii, 314,333,351. 

Jlharacter, Mahratta, i* 340. 

, national, of the JMahrattas, 

• anecdote of the, ii, 209. 

, Military, review of Sir Eyre 

* Coote’s, ii, 42. • 

— : Romahtic, of {he Raja of 

, ' Loorg, ii, 357. 

Charles, Ar.chdnke, ii, 305. 

Charm, a, taken from a soldier by 

* Tippoo, i, 401. • 

Chawghaut, ii, 131,132: 

Chelafi, the Ahmedy, ii^ 248. 

— 7-^, captives, i, 406,406,527. 
Cliemin, Mons. Dii, ii, 25. 

Chemistry, pneumatiol ii, 47. 

Chen IJusveia, licirtothe Raja of Bccl- 
^ nore, j, 275. ' 

fraud of.discovered by 

• Hyder, i, 279. 

Chendgal, ii, 353. •* 

Chengerry, ii, 285< 

Chemgiz khan, ii, 271. • » 

Chennapatam, i, 147, * 

, dug Deo Kaycel, Nuick 

* of, i, 39. •• 

Clienroy-Droog, i, 385. 

— ^ reduction of, by Tip- 

poo, i, 389. 

Clienioypatam, taften by Cham Raj, 
i, 29. 

Chepauk, i, 443. 

Cheraii, government of the dynasty of, 
i, 5. 

Chercoolce, i, 379,381,383,385. 

ii, 207,221. 

, battle of, ii, 35. 

Cliermdoz, ii,t27l. 

Chetwa, ii, 137. • 

Chevalier, Mori§l’eur, i, 431. 

Chfeyloor and Biddery, 'conquered 
rtoni tile Poligar of Toomcuor, by 
Dud Deo Baj, in 1662, i, 37. 
Chickaiiaickeii bully, conquered from 
the state of Golcond!i, by Dud Deo 
Raj, in 1063, i, 37. 

Chick Deo Raj, i, 3flp, * 

, ii, 76. 

— , his vigorous but 

* unpopular adminis- 

tration, i, 55. 

,,, ^ religion ef, i, ib. 

— his minister assassin- 

* • •atecl, i, 56. *. .* 

* , new minister of, ih. 

i -’ — policy observed in 

the exterior encroachments of his 
•reign, i, 57. 
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Chick Deo Raj, assumes the dignity 
of being seated on 
,a ftiione,^i, 62. i 

• — ^ new arrangements 

jn his government, ib. • 
^ big wealth, i, 63. 

— ff , extent of liis terri- 

tory, lb. 

, former excli?sion 

and preset.t acces- 
, sion of, i,' 54. 

^ — , com{>els liij? depend- 
ent officers to rc- 
.nounce the title of- 
^ Raja, i, 128. < 

^ Wadeyar, changes 

iiftroduccd by, i, 124. 

,p? dicy of, 

in his increased taxation, 
1,127. 

, prompt incasnrqs 

of, i! 128. 

dcatli of, i, 1,31. 

, ^ conquests of, 1,^132. 

— , an infant, succeeds 

* ^ Cham Raj, i, 145, 

— T i , ministry of, 1 46'. 

-, marriage of, i. 148. 

— 1 Wadc7\ar, death of. 

i, ?94. 

Chiefs, Indian, i, 2*17. 

Chili, ii, 268. 

Chillumhrum, i, 481. 

— fortified Pagoda of, i, 474. 

, failure at, of Sir Eyre 

Ceote, i, 477. 

Chimnajee, ii, 302. 

China, ii, 127,209. 

, small-pox known in, for at least 

3,000 years, ii, 127. 

, st'll a desideretnrn in literature, 

knowledge of, i, 18. 

early antiquities of, ii, ]28r 

Chinese, the, ii, 276. 

Chingleput, i^ 22,42,244,240,448,462, 
465,482. 

(9niineia, i. 41 
Cbittapct, i, 315,366. 

^ ii^ 18,63. 

, capture of, i, 25.3. 

Chittlcdroog, i, 376,402,434’. 

, ii, 156,197,239,252. 

Poligar of, i, 40,159. 

chief of, i, 134. 

, tile l^oligar of, submits to 

llyder, i, ‘275. 

, siege of, i, 402.- 

peons of, i, 475. 

Chittoor, fort, i, 1.51.2 42,197. 


I 

t 

I Chittoor, caj)ture of, i, 498. 

) Chobdara, the, i, 15^. 

, ii, no. 

— ♦ what, i, 440. 

Choi an, the dynasty pf, i, 5. 

j , origin and etymology of the 

‘ word, ib.^ Nfte. ' 
fJhojomandel. See Cholan. 

Chou), port of, i, 429,430, , ^ 

Choute, the corrupt transa^ions 'bn 
, which the Mahrattas found their 
claim to it, ii, 6. 

Chrishna Rdja, i, 100. 

Christianity, i, 523. ^ 

Christ Church at Siwingicotah, i, 528. 
Christiims of Canara, horrible expatri- 
ation and conversiyn of, ii, 100,101. 

r , Xazarene, ii, 100. 

Mussulmans made 

ib. 

Chuckapa, naick of Madura, meditated 
the conquest of Mysoor, i, 36. 
Chiiclfrnaloor, ii, 35. 

Chunda Saheb. i, 154,155. 

, stratagem of, i, 155. 

, appointed to the, govern- 
ment of the southern 
provinces, ib. 

- , return of, to Trichino- 

poly, i,'‘156. 

— , defeated and taken prison- 
er, i, 157. 

, releasnient of, i, 159. 

, departs from Sattara, ib. 

^ -, defeat of^ at Myconda, i, 

1 60. 

, arrives at Arcot, i. 161, 

^ retreat of towards l^ondi- 

cherry, i, 162. 

, treacherous murder of, 

i, 177. 

Chundcr Raja Ram, ii, 269. 
Chundergherry, i, 27,41. 

Church, Christian, mild dnd, unflattering 
doctrines of, remark concerning the, 
i, 16. 

Cicacolc, i, 4,298. 

Cicero reprobates the law, of the tribune 
ThoriiisJ i, 89. 

Circar, meaning* of the term, i, 105, 
Note. 

Circars, provinces now denominated the 
* northern i, 209,213,419. 

, arrangements betw'een Nizam 

Ali and the English, regarding, i, 433. 
Claims, Mahratta, i, 375. 

Q’aii.dius, h, 129. ^ 

Climate, physical influence of, i, 14f 
Clive, Lord; i. 2(^8,316,330,464. 
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Clive, ii, 3,‘14. 

, great talents^of, i, 170. 

, dariijg enterprise of, i, 170. 

, clears the province of Arcot from 

all opposition, i, 171 . 

, undertakes in enterprise against 

Arcot, i, 173,^ . • 

, sigaial* victory of, i, 174. * 

1, detachment under, i, *175.** * 

— * — , pdbt of, surprised by the French, • 
i, 176. * 

, reduces the posts of Covelong alid 

Chinglepiit, i, 180. 

, founder of the Indian empire, ii, 

315.'^ 

, governor of Madras, ii, 3jJ4. 

— . — , delicacy of Lord Mornington to- 
wards, m,^343. * ^ 

Close, Sir Larry, i, 383. * , 

, ii, 2, 8, 83, 272, 348, «74. • • 

, Colonel, his, the commencement 

of a history of the house of 
Bhouflla, i, 43, et seq. ' 

conversations of the Kaneh with, . 

ii, 83. 

Coag, vyadeyar of, i, 28. 

Cochin, ii, 20. 

, reduction of, ib.* , 

, ii, 135. 

, the Tlaja of, ii, 134. 

the fort of, ib, 

, King, of, ii, 136. 

, Mr. Von Anglebec, governor 

of, ii, 141. 

, Raja of, ii, 151,154, 222.* 

Cockerel, Col., ii, 188. * 

Cod-j, sacred of the Hindoos, somewhat 
like Koran of the Mohammedans,!, 16. 
Codes divine and human, on the ifnion 
of, i, 18. 

of all religions, have produced 

sectaries, i, 15. 

<’a'stus, i, 33, Note. 

Coilady, situartoii of, i, 195. 

Coimbatore, province and town of, i, 
3,4,147,227,288,336,358, 
361,365,389. 

,pi, 35,58,71,77,82,123,125, 

432,133,141,148.153,160, 
161,104,168,169,170,171, ' 
172,176.179,217,227,251, 

, 252,345,367. 

, forts of the province of,Mi, 

159. 

■ -and Palghaut, tlfe passes of, 

i, 336. 

, cruel in!stance trc§ich<;rv 

• at, i, 358. ‘ • I 

Colapoor. i, 430 • 


Colar, i, 41,151,306,338,348.349.350,352, 
^ • 355,360,363,372,376,385,522. 

^ — — , surrender pf, i, 5S9. 

•Coleroon, the river, i, U3;i57, 202,452, 
, 469,470. 

, ii, 47,89. • 

• Collection, see Mackenzie. , 

•Colonies, Roman, i, 9. • 

— , ’Syrian, of Greece, liberty che- 

lEished in, i, ||4. 

Comareia, Dulwoy, the, i, 59. 
Combaconum, ^he ancient capital of the 
• Chola raccf i, 109. 

, in Tanjore, i, 8, yb(e. 

Combe, ^ligot de la, ii, 229, 

Cofnrnainet, i, 328. • 

Commander, bed-riddea, i, 432. 

• , Nizam Ali's, obstinacy of, 

* ii, 217. 

Commissarikt, serious defects in the 

• whole systeAi of the, i, 484. 
^ ilnpctfcct, ii, 161. 

Commissioners, English and French, i, 

• 329. 

, English, humiliating* si- 
tuation of the, ii, 99. 
Ccfninittces, private, i, 2 JVote, 
Commons, House of, ii, 139,277. 
Combrin, Cane, i, 4,5,9,34,93,359. 

,ii, l35. • 

Compjiny, Dutch, ij^ IS7. 

^ emb(trra*ssraent of their com- 
mercial concerns, i, 210. 

, East India, humbling the, 

before the throne of Mo- 
hammed Ali Khan, i, 422. 

— tenglish, i, 39,449, 

523. 

ii, J53. 

— at t^e- 

ringapatam, ii. 278, 

. * directors 

• • of the, i, 211,212. 

French, i, 212. 

Comply, ford, ii, 106. • 

Concan, i, 4,53. 

•, ii. 208. 

— i , caste of, fouhded by Pajasa 

* Rama, i, ifl. 

Coudavir, i, 38, Note. 

Conduct, lairbarian, of Tippoo, at Man- 
galore, ii, 89. 

Confederacy of the four Mussulman 

• Kings, i, 12. • 

— •, IMahratta, ii^.3,109. 

Conflans, M. 247. 

(fonjeveranj, i, 35,41,244,322,366,367, 
452,453,460,461,462. 

, ii, 179. 
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Conqueror, Indian, i, 210. 

Conquerors, Hindoo, enjoined to con- 
firm the laws* of conquered natious, i, ' 
92. 

, speculative, i, 330. . ; 

Conquest, th0^ two Mussulman Kings 
ag'ee to pursue distinct lines of, i, 38. * 

— — , revolution and decay, pro- 
gress of, among unqivil- 
' ized natiop,s, i, 2. 

^ of Tanjore, i, 49! 

golden dreami; of, in Mysodr, 

i, 360. 

Conquests, remarkable list of, i, 5*8. 
Conspiracy at Seringapatam, ii^ 81» 
Constantinople, i. 414. 

, ti, 148,149,160,256,330. 

(Constitution, Mahratta, ii, 5. v 
(Contest, ludicrous, i, 28, 

Contests, naval, result of, ii,^ 1 5. 
Continent, Indian, intrigues o^i the, 

ii. 306. < 

Contribution, mode of, in Sparta, i, 85- 
Contribution?, public, i, 78. a 

('Coliversation, Asiatic, peculiarity of, . 
ii, 332. 

Convention* of Mangalore, broad ind 
' insolent violation of, ii, 80. 

— , disastrous, of Worgauln, i, 

432. ' 

Convoy, English, <,otal loss of. an, i, 
198,199. , • 

Conway, General, ii, 124. 

f ^ failure of, at Trinco- 

mallee, ib. 

Cooke, Captain, i, 318. 

Coolidroog, i, 32*,' Note. 

Coolies, what, ii, 22. 

Coompta, ii, 218. ^ 

Cgondgull, conquered from Kimpegoor 
of Mangoy, by Canterava Narsa Kai, 
in 1647;* i, 34. 

Co-operation, French, ii, 3. c * 
Coorg, i, 33,383. 

, ii, 9,56,99,101,106,122,146,200, 

2^12,248,258,261. 

— , invasion of, i, 389. ‘ 

— ^ iiisurrecftion in, i, 390. 

— — — , raja of, captured, ii, 101. 

— —f rebellion in, ii, 125. ' 

, the raja of, ii, 200,212,281,347. 

, bis letter to the 

Governor-General, ii, 347. 
— ^ hig frank and ro- 
mantic galUnuy, li, 215. 
— ^ intetesting anec- 
dote of, ib, 

— insurrection in, ii, 9. 

JSee Sooiida. » 


Coorgfl, circumcision of, ii, 109. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, i, -^63. 

, ii, 38,266 j 

— placed in the rank 

of the first generals of the 
age, i,'463. 

— ^ appointment of, i, 251. 

— , charact& of, i, 252. 

j , — . — ^ obtains a decisive vic- 

tory oyer M. Laliy, f, 2w3- 

— , his arrival at Madras, 

— J , i, 463. 

invested with the sole 
direction of the war, i, 464. 

council,, of war, as- 

sembled by, ib, 

• , relief of Chingleput 

by, i, 46S.y 

^ : , departure of, from 

' • • Wandi wash, i, 468. 

— , relief of Permacoil by, ib. 

, commencement of his 

march to Madras, ib. 
»* ^ hig ,^ery critical situ- 
ation described, i, 470. 

— , the conduct of Colonel 

Goddard severely 'iirraign- 
. €d by, i, 473. 

, the wretched equip- 
ment of his army, i, 474, 
484. 

, failure of, at the forti- 
fied Pagoda of Chillum- 
brum,i, 475. 

, council of war, re- 

. course to the opinion of, 
by, i, 477. 

, military dispositions 

. of, i, 476. 

: , a general charge of 

Hyder’s cavalry repelled 
by, i, 479.*' 

, movement of, by 

Chingleput to St. Thomas’s 
Mount, i, 482.*' ' 

^ cautious operations of, 

i, 483. 

— , military^ prudence of 

ib ^ 

, . encampment of, be- 
tween Madras and Poona- 
, mallee, i, 485. 

— , i , Tripassore taken by, 

ib, 

— c— , his imperfect know- 
ledge of Hyder’s char- 
^ actcr;?5. 

! , military operatioiw, of, 

at EoIUIq**, i, 487. 
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Coote, Sir Kyre, varied experience of, 
i, 48$. 

• , return of, to Tripas- 

sore, i, 489. 

, , — — .1, ■ , ^ intended resignation 

of, i,*490. 

* — manc^uvres i, 492^ 

— • — * — , six weeks' rice thrown 

^ ^ into Vellore by, i, 496. * 

— 1 ^ tl\e almost invariable* 

(fefects of his intelligence, 
i, 497. 

■ , heavy guns thrown 

into Polloor, lost by, ib, 

— 'f-, loss of his depot in the ' 

Pollams, i, 498. , 

, Cortelaur, crossed by, 

*■> • 

, distressed ' state.ol' his 

army, ib. • • • 

its return to the neigh- 


bourhood of Madras, ib. 
— , his official correspond- 
ence* ib. • 

— , protest' of the medical 
advisers of, against his 
staying in the field,!, 502. 
— , has a fit of apoplexy, 
i, 503. 

, general interest of 
the troops in his fate, ih. 

-» — , succeeds in throwing 
provisions into Vellore, 
ib. 

— , returns towards Ma- 
dras, ib. , 

— , Ilyder foiled in every 
battle with, ii, 9. 

- , commander .in-chi¥f of 


all the king's and com- 
pany's troops in India, and 
nSember of the supreme 
council in Bengal, ii, 13. 

the military conduct 
of the war assigned to, by 
Lord Macartney, ib. 

, arrangements for the 

capture of the Dutch set- 
Vlcments, in the absence 
of, ib. . • 

, Dissensions between, 

and Lord Macartney, ib. 
, his return* from Vel- 
lore, ib. 

, formally absolves him- 
self from all responsibility, 

*..••• J 

— , intimates an intention 
of rcsigfling, ib. i 


Coote, Sir Lyre, his application to the 
Supreme Government to 
^ restore authority, ib. 

^ his temper, ii, 1 5. 

-9 — — marches to the relief 

of Permacifll, ii, 16. 

Wandiwashordere(\to 


be lAined by, u, 16. 

, public affairs stated 

. Vi to be desperate, ib. 

the practice of, to con- 

fliilt the opinion ^ of his 
principal officers on mat- 
ters of great moment,ii,17. 
•, the tried^RTudeiice of, 

character of th? gene- 
ral tactics of, ii, 19,21. 
movement of to Wan- 


ib. 


* diwash, ii, 21,22,24. 

_a — ^ concerts the means of 

attempling the recapture 
of Cmjdalorc, ii, 24. 

— , commits ^he commanjjl 

of the army to Majbr- 
General Stuart, ii, 26. 

, ill state of health of, ib. 

, an attack on thewe'st- 

„ ern possessions of Hyder, 
recommended by, ii, 29. 

-31— — , hi#dt?parture from the 

cdast,.ii, 38. 

^ death of, ii, 42. 

review of his* military 


character, ii, 42,76,77,99. 
Copul, ii, 116,180. , 

^ droog of, i, 405. • 

Cornwallis, Lord, i, 445. 

ii, 117, 13§, 139, 151, 

152,153,155,156,157,205, 

29?,317. 

*his opinion bf employ- 


• ing zemindars, i, 116. 

— , measures of, ii, 157. 

,Mr.Fox’'fl opinion of,t7). 

, the author’s character 

* of, i6. 

,*arrivrfl of, at Madijas, 

!i, 177. 

, his determinatioD,per- 

• sonally, to assume the 
conduct of the war, ib. 
his selection of a new 


line of operations, with its 
* Reasons, ii, . 

— his marcb to Arcot, 
. ii, 182. 

, picture of the habitual 

feelings of, ii, 183. • 
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Cornwallis, Lord, excellent military dis- 
positions of, ii, 184. ■ 

; — Va-ttempt at assassin^- ^ 

‘ tion of, ii, 1 85. 

, loss of cavalry by, ?i, 

<.86,187. 

bis dispositions before * 


' Bangalore ii, 190. 

, precipitate retrei^t of 

Tippoo before, ii, 194.» 

, his anxiety for the 

* fate of general <AbeTr- 
cromby, ii, 205. * 

-, junction of a Mabratta 


-*•' army with, ii, 2Q7. 

■',plan of operations'di- 


rected by, ii, 215,218. 

, bis determinaiion to 

march against Seringapa- 
tam, ii, 221. * 

", his commercial' prin- 
ciples, if, 237. * 

, statement of his force, 

«ii, 238. • 

, dangerous situation of, 

ii, 247. 

, hia answer to Tippoo, 

ii, 251,252. 

, aijother attempt Vo as- 
sassinate, ii, '^53,264. 

; ht)stages received by, 

ii, 258. ‘ 

, his situation, ii, 259. 

, his moderation, emi- 
nently conspicuous, and 
uT\iversally acknowledg- 
ed ii, 261. 

abstract of his corre.s- 


, pondence pnth the govern- 
»' ment of ^ladras, ii, 262. 

^ his^pinion of Tippoo, 

* ii, 262. ' 1 

Coromandel, i, 462,463. c * 

ii, 9,11,24,40,58,101, 

•114,135,155,159.177,209, 

'224,227,260,286,314,379. 

, Havert’S translation 

, of, in the Mackenzie <;ol- 

lection, i, 39, Note. 

, character of the war *1 

of, i, 207. 

, warfare of, i, 234. 

■ ■ " *. , operations in, i, 242. 

, ii, 27. 

— , invasioit of, i, 573. 

— . coast ofj i, 429. 

— ^ and Malabar, the Eng- . 

lisb relieved from the most imminent 
of their dangers in, i, 433. • 


Coromandel, a new war in, i, 463. 

^ the coa^ of, ii, 23. 

— , French allies of Hyder in, 

ii, 29. 

, the affairs of, ii, 37. 

the wai^'of, ii, 72. 

f-— , pop^nlatiou of, ii,T40. 

^ burning teniperature of, 

‘ ii, 161. ^ 

, English army oilHhe^ccmst 

of, ii. '338.' 

See Cholan. 


Corps, French, under M. Bussy’s com- 
mand, i, 205,209. 

■, discipKned under Monsieur Lally, 

^ surprised by Ilyder, at 

Bellary, i, 433. 

■ southern, destrfic4ion of, under 
» ’ Colonel Rrathwaite, ii 16. 

defeat t and capture of Colonel 

- Brathwaite’s in I’anjore, 

ii, 74. 

Correspondence, chivalrous, between 
Gcricral Macleod Qjid Tippoo Sultaun, 
ii, 67,68. 

Cortelaur, river, i, 453. 

Cosby, Captain, i, 308,31 3, 8,339, 

. «462. 

^ gallant, but unsuccess- 
ful attempt to recover the fort of 
Cbittapet by, i, 462. 

Cossignv, Monsieur, ii, 10,63,64,98,264, 
307,312. 

Cota, kaja of, ii, 212. 

Cotgrave, Major, ii, 49. 

Cotiote, nciver subdued by the ^lysoor 
Government, i, 98. 

Cotta Kingcri, conquered by Cantbrava 
Narsa Baj in 1652, i, 34. , 

Coorg,.a singular and general custom 
throughout, i, 35, Note. 

Councils, ill-fated, estranged the 'Eng- 
lish from Ilyder, i, 429. 

Courial, Raja of, ii, 100.“ 

Court, Indian, i, 208,209. ^ « 

^ public news-writers to 

be found at every, ii, 317, 

of France, Monsieur St. luibin 

on a missipii from, i, 429. 
•, mode so familiar to 


i, 30. 

Covclqng and Chingleput, posts of, re- 
rduced Captain Clive, i, idO. 
Cowly, Captain, i, 313. 

Cowlydroc^, ii, 58. . 

Coxe, Mr., i, 11, Note, 

C^anpanore, ii, 135,136,151,152,153. 
Credulity, English, ii, 154. 

Crime, one withckit a ijame, i, 41, Note^ 
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Cruelty ot* Afousieur 8uffrciu towards 
his Hnglisli prisoners .ii, 25,26. 
Cuddalore,*i, y04, 449,469, 470, 474,476, 
477,481. 

ii, 10,16,23,26,34,35,40,41, 

, 43,44,47,48,49,78,70. 

^ cjipitulaticfi of, ii, 16. ^ • 

description of, and .its vi- 

^ cinit}', ii, 43,4^. ** 

, siege of^ ii, 47. * 

, sally of the French from, 

ii, 49. 

, armistice of, ii, 83. 

^ peace treacherously con- 

tliidcd at, ii* 98. 
Cudapanatam, pass of, i, 261 . • 

Cnddoor, ii, 212^ , 

Culbcrga, ii, 02. , • 

Ciilluca, i, 80. • 

Ciilpaty. ii, 213. • * * 

Cultivation, fines for neglecting, 1, 79. 
Ciimmum, fort, ii, 63. 

(!nnclapoor, ii, 54. ^ 

(hinnoor, i, 233,27)4. , 

Ciippnge, Major, ii, 228,230,256. 
Ciirb-(iulIoor and Miasummooder con- 
(pierod from llheirapa Naick, by Caii- 
tcra\a Narsa Raj, in 1^46, i, 34. • 
Cutclierry, the, ii, 82. 

Cutte MalwaTldy, i, 265. 

(yropaidia, i, 85. 

i 

i 

» 

DahisUn, the, extracts from, i, 522, 
Dallas, Brigade Major, li, 20,195,371. 
391. 

— active and fer- 
tile in expedients) ii, 167. 
Dalton, Captain, i, 178. 

, attempt to assassinate, 

• • ,i, 179. 

, ^ attacks the camp of 

Nunjeraj, i, 181. 

, establishes a post on 

the bank of the Caveri, 

» i, 182. 

— I resignation of^ i, 196. • 

Dalmacherry pass, i, 329,385,494,497. 
Damalcherri, pass of, i, 156. 

Dainas, 1;he (chevalier de, 491 
Damaun, i, 430. 

Danes, the, i, 428. ^ 

Dankanicotta, taken from Eitebal Row, 
by Canterava Nafsa Raj.i. 34. 

D^ood Khan, i, 154. • ■ * 

^artiaiity of, to European ’ 

, liquors, i, 13:?. 


> Daood Khan, called from the two Car- 
, ■ natics, i, 1 10. 

, Parapoor, i, 37,i47,24>V3:36. 

conquered from theXaick of 

• Madura, by Dud Deo Raj, i, 37, 

Darampoory,4, 336. * 

• • ^ surrender of, ib. t 

* Davapoyam, ii, 78^60,231.* 

r , capture of, by Colonel 

• . Vullartou, ii, 78. 
l)arwar, ii, 180,219,286. 

-* — garri'lou of, i, 398. * 

, fall of; i, 405. • 

D’Auicuil, M,, i, 242. 

I — p-* — -1“, takes comnmuS^of a body 
I of French tioTi>si^i, 160. 

i , retreat of, \o PondiMierrv, 

' * i, 163. 

.detached from Fondicherry, 

i, 176. , 

avUr, St., fort, ii, 43. 
avis, (’aptain, i, dlT). 

^ eutdcrprise of, i, ‘166. 

— -■# — ^ fort Qf • Carraiigoo[v' 

taken b}', i, 466. 

Dcckaii, i, 9,10.11,13,40,135,329,387, 

• 418. < 

i'- ii, 1:19,290,324,386. 

Deckan, (o»i souths its former ami pre- 
sent geography, as appli- 

•• ed to'the south of India, 

b 2,3. 

, Scot’s History of the, observa- 
tions, on, i, 38, Soie. 41, 
Note. 

— ^ necessity of i; retrospect to tlie 

general state of, since* the 
battle of Tcllicota, shown, 
I, 39. 

— , a rcguljjr government untlcv 

^ tl^e Prince Aurungzebe, 

• established in the, in 
1634, i, 40. 

, boubadar of, accompanies M. 

Bussy to^^ards Golconda, 
i, 168. 

, operations of the French in the, 

^ • i, 208,20:;». 

— , general state of, i, 234. 

, LY^nch operations in the, i, 183. 

soubadar of the, i, 214,427. 

— , kings, of, ii, 5. 

, gorgeous iniprovidencc 

» • * of, ib. , . 

, Fer’^hta’s History of the, i, 522. 

, ]\[ohannuedan powers of, ii,l33. 

Dccumani; pernicious power of the, in 

• the Roman provinces, i, 89,90- 

Deen-u-Shems ii, 34. » 
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Dcen-u-Anwar, i, 216. 

, Booden, ii, 73. 

^ , Burhan-u«^ ii, 305,106,110,11^,/ 

‘113,1 UV214. 

, Fucker-n-, ii, 326. 

, Hafiz Fa ced - 11 ii, 133,235. 

— , his cruel death,* ' 

* ii, 23().‘ 

, Kinnincr-ii-, ii, 62,105,l06„107, 

176, 1 88,2;^8,242,254,260, 
281,357.^ 

i ^ di?crracc 6f, ii, 

107. " ’ 

, Kiiftub-u-, ii, 199. r 

, ii, 291. r * 

, Nfv/r-u-, ii, 4. 

,^/jciii-ul-a4i-u-, ii, 132,178,265. 

Ueleiice, Ilydor’s plan of, hy th^ deso- 
lation of his o^A’n country, 
i, 301,326. 

passive, Hvder’s arran<x^ments 

for, 308. 

singular, of Coimbatore, ii, 229. 

OeficicTicy iu#‘"(pupmenL and supply of 
t^ie English army, complaints of, i, 
349. . 

Dclpyrit, i\H{, the French governoi^ i, 
231. 

Delhi, i, 10,35, Ao/t; , 

• , ii, 6, li0,30.'3,317. 

, governmerit hf, i, 1 1 . 

, Moguls established themselves in 

• 1498, W. 

, codrt of, i, 162. 

,ii, no. 

, embassy tg, i, 415. 

suburbs of, ii, 7. 

burnt by Bajee Jlow, 

. , « 

— # , the blind imprisoned luonarcli of, 

u,330. 

Dcnaickencota, fort of, ii, 165. ‘ 

Denaickuucotta. Sattimungnl,ltnd otker 
places taken from Vencatadry Xaick, 
brother of the Raja of Madura, by 
(\intcrava N&rsa Raj, in 1653, i, 34, 
336,340,359. 

Den,niark, i, 42.f,* ‘ • 

-, East India Company of, ih. 

Deo Chick Raj, the first raja who made 
a public professiofi of the 
religion of Vishnoo, about 
1687, i, 27. 

Bud Raj, i, 35. . *’ 

*-^*frreat; Cliiclf Utile, ih. 

Note, * 

— - — , his conquests,, i, 37. 

. extolled bv the Bramins, 

Lb. 


f 

Deo Dud Kaj, died at Chickanaickeii- 
hu%, in 1672, ib. 

, Jug, i, 28,39, • 

, Muppin Raj, i, 35. 

, Raj, i, 36,21 4, gl5. 

, takes po.sscssion of the palace 

» " ofrCham R^j fiy strata- 
gem, i, 145. * 

— , dissensions bet^'ceij him 

‘ and bis Vother, i, 2t9, 

221 . 

— I , accompanies Ilydcr and 

Kunde Row to the mutinous 
army, i, 225. 

* , ‘death of, i, 226. 

Beogire, i, 10. 

p , the Tagara of Ptolemy, and 

tl\e model'll BowlutabSd, i, 6. 
Beonkully, i, .349. 

-'--t-, ii,* 193,283, .336, 459. 

siege of, i, 148,153. 

— ^ singular sect in the neigh- 
bourhood of, i, 27*2, et seq. 

• — , Poligar of* his spirited de- 

fence of Little Balipoor, 
i, 274. ,, 

^ bis negotiation 

• fv^ith Hyder, ih. 

retires to Nundi- 

droog, ih. ^ 

Departments, military, of the Mahrattas, 
unskilful arrangements of, ii, 219. 
Depend encies of iSeringapatam, i, 28,32. 
Deputies, English and French, meet at 
Sadr'as, i, 209. 

Deraz, OesOD, ii, 62. 

Derga Kooli Khan, i, 149. 4 

Der^am Cha, ii, 1 37. 

Deria Doulut Bang, i, 25G. 

Descent; lineal, reflections upon deviat- 
ing from its direct course, i, 23. r 

, hereditary, limitations of, i, 77. 

Desertion, Tippoo^s characteristic reme- ' 
dy against, ii, 282. • 

Despotism, among the Mohammedans 
“and Hindoos, attempted to be ac- 
counted for, i, 15. 

simple in its « nature and 

. operations, c, 19. 

• Deshmoolcee, whaf, ii, 6. 

Deshmoukce, i, 426. 

Dessera« or ,Maha Noumi, feast of the, 
i; 195,391. 

Detchiii. See Deckan. 

Devaia, DuS, i, 35. 

Devancota, Hegara^ an incident con- 

• , ncctiipd with the capture of, in 1624, 

i, 29. 

Devaraidioog, i, 3 m , •’ 
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Devastation at Coorg, hy 'fippoo, ii, 
103. , 

Devicota, i, €00. 

Dewan, hereditary, ii, 8. 

Dewanny, the, i, 330. 
Dewaia-Samoodrum. See Dhoorsum- 
moodei'. ^ • • 

Dhoola K'end’Khan, i, 32, Note. , * 

F — -1 1 a geiiertl of^pu- 

* ^ tatipn who besieged » 

Seringapatam, i, 31. 

— , signifying the bride- 
groom of the field of 

battle, ib., Note. 

* , general of the forces * 

of Vijeyapoor, i, . 

over-run in 16^6, 

the whole open coiyitry 
of Bankapoor, ib. • 
Dhoondia, ii, 374. • * • 

Dhoorsummooder, the capital of the 

Carnatic, plunder of, by the first 
Mohammedan army that ever crossed ’ 
the Kistna, i, 7? ^ * 

^ written as two words, 

^ ib. 

^ destroyed by Mo- 
hammed, ib. « 

Diamond, pulverized, supposed effects 
•of, i, 411. 

^ considered a 

slow poison, ib. 

Diarbekar, ii, 148. 

Dictator, Roman, ii, 302. 

‘‘ Digest of Hindoo Law,” authdr of, i, 

72 - , • , 

5 , extracts from, 

on the existence of private 
landed property, i,* 76, 
et seq. 

Dignity, feelir^ of, in a Mahratta, i, 298. 
Dilaver Khan, i, 260. 

* Dindigul, i, 225,244,335,336,345,363. 

, ii, 78,94,155,161,162,179,199, 

261. 

, the collector of, objects to the 

sale of lands to the 
t zemindars, i, 106. 

, fort, ^description of, \ 216. 

, the pass of; i, 336. 

, capture of, by Colonel Wood, 

.. i, 336,341,3^0. . 

— , strong fortifications of, ii, 162. 

, assaiut of, ib. 

, killedar of, ii, 16^. 

, capitulation of, ib. 

, English batteries at, ivlS3. , • 


Diodorus, i, 14, 70,7^1. 
Diplomacy, Aliatic, ii. 86. 


Diplomacy, English, ii, 03. 

, European, practice of, ii, 

, •* .. 

, Indian, ainusihg specimen 

, of, i, 303,304. 

— striki-^g and inva- 

* * rialile feature of, ii, 2'J3. 

'Diplomatic finesse ofTipjlho Sultaun, 
ii,,90.* 

Diplomatists, Tpdian, ii, 87. 

Directors of the English East fndiaii 
* Company, i, 2 1 2,1-21, 

,'*ii, 142,261. 

Directory, Executive, at Paris, ii, 308. 
Dirowi, ijlajor, ii, 255. ♦n. 

Dissensions at Poona, regaNimg the 
choice of a J’eshwa, It, 302. 
Divaia;^Rajn, i, 389. 

Division, Colonel Wood’s, precipitancy 
of, i, 344! 

Doab, •British frontier in the, ii, 316. 
boast Ali Khan,*i, 1 J4. 

^ ir^vasion of i, 147. 

— » , total dc'tVat of, hy Deo 

Raj, ib. ■ • 

, Ali, defeat and death of, i, 156. 

Dddairee, i, 134. •, 

Dollars, transit of, from England* to 
c6ina, ii, j209. , 

Domain, Jug Deo’s, i, 40. 

Domi-nation, Mah?atfa, the original 
principle of/Hi, 8. 

Domingo, St,, ii, 178- * 

Dominions. Mahratta, in Deckan, ii,306. 
Doorsummooder, i, 7. See Dhoorsum-' 
mooder. 

Dooer, town, i, 408. 

, prisoners taken at, by Hyder i, 

409. , . ^ 

Doveton, Cay)tain, ii, 283. » 

■, Majpt, ii, 330,336. 

Ddwlatabad, i, 3, 22. 

• strong fortress of, i, 40. 

, ii, 300. • 

j Mussulman king of, i, 12. 

, re^titutiOTi of, to Nizam 

Ali, i, 400. 

-• , the key df Deckan, ii,, 300. 

evacuation of, i, 241. 

— — , fort of, seized by M. Bussy, 

* i, 240. 

See Dcogirc. 


Draco, laws of, ii, 271. 

Brauveda, i, 10,21,35,36,41,42,81,386, 
425’, 438. 

, Emigration of his family, i, 

. 35, Note. 

- ■, Shahjee, appointed governor 

• of the conquests in, i, 45 
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iDrniiveila, Scvajee’s wouderful irrup- | 
tion into, i, 50, ei scq.. 

j inci/icnts of that campaign, ' 

• ib.* ^ " 

. not to be found in the 

^European geography of 


Asia, i, 137. 

— Tarn’ll. 

— , the greatest portion oi the 
district of, called ^.by 
Europeans, Carnatic, i, 4. 
T ^ the suhor^nate duvisio*ns 
pf, from whenco named, 


i, 5. 


i)roog, Cabyi, ii, 234,237. * j 

, vSajf^idy, i, 378. ' ' i 

l)roo^*,"br fortified rocks, origin or | 
improvement of, i, 40. » ! 

Drunkenness, suppression of, ii, 270 j 
Dubashes, who and what, i,'104. I 

Duhuc, M., ii, 013,314. ». ■ 

Dud Deo liaj, i, 5^. ‘ ' j 

, dowager of, i, 230. r 

, Kishen Raj, succeeds fo^thc i 

* c throne at the death of his ; 

father, i, 141. 


, expends vast sums ' of j 

• money in feeding beasts of ! 

])rey, ^'eptilcs^ and inserts, j 
i, 113. 

, cxefcs.'^s of, lb. !> ! 

Buff, Colonel, ii, 20l,25S. i 

• Euhvoy, (general and minister,) i, 30. 

; Comarcia, the, i, 59. | 

, Deo Raj, ii, 82. I 

, military^ parade of the, i, 145. 

Duipiuiil, i, 405. 

Dunlop, Lieutenant-Colonel, ii, 346,365, 
369. 

Dipdeix, Ivf., i, 235. 

— , procures the liberation of | 

‘ Ohunda ^aheb, i, 159.' 

— , character of, i, 16^. * 

, attempts to negotiate with 

Is'asir Jung, ib. 

obtains possession of Ginjee, 

ib, 

, declkred governor of the 

southern province's, i, 167,168. 

• — , reinforces the army at Sc- 

ringham, i, IST'. 

— ■■ — , gigantic schemes of, i, 

. 208,209. 

superseded by M. (Jodi*- 

hue, i, 212,'2’:3. ^ ‘ 

Du Pre, M., i, 368,370,371* 

testimony of the.talcnts of, 

i, 370. 

Dili bun i. 35. yofe. * 


Dutch, neutral scitleincnt of Sadras, i, 
209. , 

■ , influence oi the, i,«39. 

— the commencement of hostilities 

against, i, 500. 

Dwaraka, i, 20. '' 

Dynasties, Ind^u, no prctfjnsions to 
antiquity arrfengnthe, i, 2. 

j-r- — J .Kootub Shahee, ii,;38, J^ote. 

, Cherun and Pahdian,*^ i, 

8, Note. 

— ^ Chalokia, ib. 

Dynasty, extinction of the, of llvder, 
ii, 97. 

, Hindoo, rc-cstfiblishment of, 

ii, 278. 

^ ^ restoration of, ii, 81. 

]Mohammedan,^ V 31, Note. 

— Ntoing Raja, founder of a 
. , nllCW, j, 10. 

, Sora, Sholaor (3iola, i, 8, Note. 

-7 , 'rolingana, subversion of, in 

1323, i, 8. 


Eas^, inuncmch'ial despotism of the, i, 
14,18. 

, cause of the incessant revolutions 

of, i, 17. 

• , the history of the, i, 18. 

India Company, English, i, 298, 

329, 421. 

J ^ servants of, their 

opinions rcsjiccting landed pr.opcrtv. 
i, 71,72. , 

Eaters, man, ii, 151. 

Eccqjcc, i, S41. 

offers to sell the dominions of 

Bangalore to the highest bifMcr, 
i, 56. * 

, his first meeting with his 'bro- 
ther, Sevajee, i,« 52. 
iSce Sevajee. 

, brother of the founder of the 

Mahratta empire, takes Tanjorc, i, 109. 
Edmonds, Captain, ii, 62, o 
Effcndi ii, 149. 

^Egvpt, land-tax, p&id by the people of, 
i, 83,84. 

in.vasiipi of, by the Frcwch, ii, 

330,334. 

El Arish, attack on, ii, 334. 
Elemiserum/post of, i, 175 
Elephant, one, maii^tained at the same 
‘ ^ <. expense as thirty soldiers, i, 2\ 

, the, accounted a sacred aiiinia 

l)v the IHiuloos, M. 140 
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I’Uephant, hunting, barbarous incident 
in, ii, 141. 

J^llis, Mr., 8, Note. 

Elliot, Mr., death of, i, 431. 

Elvassinoor, i, 362. 

Embassy, M. Bussj^ and Salabut J ung’s, 

1, 238. * % ' * 

Empire, HinSoo, sacred visions relMing 
, ^ to the cstablisiiment * 

• ^ every, i, 8. , 

^ , i, 423. 

, of Vijeyannuggiir, i, 13. * 

Encampment, ultimate, for the siege of 
Seringapatam, ii, 354. 

England, rciiwks concealing, i, 423, • 
431,489. 

, ii, 124,153,209. * 

, on the»b^)vereign of i, 421. < 

- , general letter to, i, 424. , * 

, on the forces of, ii, 305* » 

— , directors of the East India 

Company in, i, 211. 

English, i, 209,210. • 

, ii, 152,1, 167. 

— , settlement of, at Bombay, i, 14. • 

^ open mockery of the, i, 306. 

, plans for expelling the, i, 419. 

, the, unite in ]\Miammcd 

views for the infraction of 
•the treaty with Ilyder, 

i, 422. 

the gloomy anticipations of, 

ii, 3 

» the, and Sindia, treaty, bet ween, 

ii, 4. 

, operations military^ of the, and 

^ * the JMysooreans, ii, 9. 

, the naval superiority of, ii, 1 6. 

. , fleet, imminent danger of tlie, at 

Madras, ii, 23, . 

— ^ — , the, 'i'ippoo’s distrust of the 
pacific intentions of, ii, 117. 

j , colors, ii, 154. 

a^jmV, ii, 155. 

credulity, 154. 

— , with local and historical facts, 

nil acquaintance of the, ii, 

, 156. 

troopg, ii, 161. ^ 

, a chain of depots in possession * 

of, ii, 164. 

..infantry, ii, 168. 

, repulse Tippoo’s cavalry,M5. 

, cavalry, ib. 

centre army uncler Colonel 

Maxiyell, composition and 
^ strength of, il, 17?** * ^ ' 

, the, caricatured in Serin ga- 

* patam. ii. 197. 


English, army, distres.s of, ii, 205. 

— . ^ King, the, ii, 268. 

, Indiameii, capture of two, in 

’ ' the roads of Tellicherry, ii, 312. 
l^nnore, i, 453. 

Envoy, ]Mvsoorean, at Oiddalorc, ii, 34. 

I Envoys, Mohammedan, ii, 314. 
•Epitaphs, Mohammedan, singularityVf, 
ii\ 33.* 

Equality, natural, fascinating doctrine 
of, i, 17. ■ 

Hquipment, ir^litary, wretched* state of, 
in Sir*Eyre (kiote’s army, i, 484. 

Era, ^he Christian, ii, 121. 

EraV)ra. ii, 254. n* 

Ei'odc, 1 , 336,358,359,360!^>SE362,363. 

, ii, 161,164. .* ^ 

», summoned by Ilyder to surren- 
der, ’i, 360,362. 

Krroor, i, 37. 

or Erode, conquered from the 

• Naick of IM adtira, ^)y Dud Deo Uaj, ib. 
Etiquette, modern, of the eastern or 
I the westeri)^ world, i, 24. 

, at court, ('antcrava Xtu^a 

llaj, author of a new and uiorc res- 
pectful one, i, 32. 

Euphrates, the, ii, 148. 

Euilhorbia, ii, 166. 

Europe, i, 1*4,21 2, ‘iD'k 
— — peace in, i’^ 86. 

European iutiuders, i, ll. 

Europeans, i, 23, jVote. • 

conduct of the, i, ^523. 

Events, the, concurrent on the death of 
Jlyder, ought not to have been neg- 
lected by his enemies, ii, 37. 
Excavations, subtevrancous, storcs^pre- 
served in, b 316. 

Expedition to*TrichinopoJy ib ther<jign 
of Chick Deo Raj, i, 58. 

^ recall of the tre/aps, i 59. 

— » the, to Ciiddaiore, ii, 46. 

^ English, expedition of the, 

i, 331. 

Expeditions to Malabar, what Ferishta 
means when he speaks of them, i, 6. 
F^perieiice, military, t)f General Hams, 

ii, 343. 


T 


Fabips, Spartan, i, 85. 

P^actories/i^^lS. , ; 

Faisan, Cap?ain, i, 358,363. 

Faith, Mohammedan, ii, 101. 

, opposite sects of, 

* i. 16 
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— , ms distingukhed defence 

of Wandiwash, i, 466. 

- — his promotion,.!, 468. 

, rendered nugatory, ib. 
— , Captain, zeal of, i, 482. 

^’loyd, Colonel, ii, 161,162,164,166,161 

•W®9>1^0,l7e,185,195, 

204,227,232,254,362. 

attacks Tippoo, ii. 


166. 

— . retreats, ii. 167 . 


Falconer, Mr., ii, 92. 

False Bay, ii, 12. 

h amine, miseries of, at Madras, ii, 25. 

J anams, a coin, i, 32. ' ' 

Farmer, Mr., i, 432. 

Farmers, all fsoldiers in the time of 
J^empe (loud, i, 35, No/e, 

Farquhar, Lieut., ii, 36!). 

Fatality, doctrine oi] i, J6, Noi^. 
Feringepet, i, 474. 

Ferishta, i, 11. ' • 

ii, 7. , 

1 he precisely meuns when 

he speaks of expeditions to Malabar 
' i, 6, o \ ’ 

Ferose, tj?-i’ Patau King of Delhi i * 6 
Ferro^aiee, ii, J.8,0. 

Feudal terms, objection to the employ. 

ment of, i, 66. * ^ 

Filiation, direct, only observed by foreicn 
Hindoos, ii, 1*22. , ® 

Finance, Mohammedan, ii, 114. 

Firing, old Mahratta tactic of* ii 218. 
Fitzgerald, Captain, i, 327. * 

7 Major, i, 320,327,329,352, 

355,356,369,360,363,364. 

public representation 
of, to his Commander-in- 
Cv'hief, to place the troops 
under 'other direction, i 
355v (c ’ 

Flag of truce, arrival of, t.i, 50. 

‘Fleet, Admiral Hughes’, i, 47], 

, French, appearance of, off 

Madras, i, 468. 

, at Pondicherry, i, 469. 

' — , under Mons. Suffrein 

ii, 47. 

■■ — , destruction of, ii, 334. 

luqets, British and Frencn, ii, 15. 

P'letcher, Colonel, i, 45,5,458. 

" 9 oxcelicnt movement 

of, i, 455. , 

Flint, Lieut., i, 450,466,467,468,497 

,ii, 17,177. 

» eminent services performed 
by, i, 451. 

-, ho.je rewarded, i, 452. 


r 

! Floyd, (’olonel, a fortunate error, tak( 
advantage of, ii, 168. 

’ ®®vcrely wmuftded, ii, 18( 
hluctuations, considerable, at the com 

X. , Poona, ii, 324. 

Force, English, i, 2l6. 

" 7 siihsidiary increase of ii 

322. *■ . ' 

Forde, Col®iie^^invests MasqJipat(sm, i 

, his treaty with Salabul 

Jung, i, 248. 

Fort, English, grant for the first at 
Madras, i, lOO. 

, St. David, siege of; by M. Lally i 

, »St. George, late government of 
I ii, 153. 

„ 7 St. Georffe^s 

^Fort. ® 

William, minute of council, ii 
177. ' ’ 

_ ^ supreme government 

at, ii, 342. 

Fortification, extraordinary attention 

paid to, by tippno Sul- 
^aun, ii, 226. 

— ; ; Tflppoo's improvement in, 

derived from the French 
ii, 280. 

Fox, Mr., his opinion of Lord Corn- 
Wallis, ii, 157. 

Fragments, Mr. Orme’s, i, 41, No/e. 
r ranee, remarks, &c., concerning i 209 

, i, 330. ' ‘ 

ii, 184. 

, envoy of, i, 430. 

the interference of, i, 433. ' 

and England, courts of, ii, 1 25 

, court of, ii, 147. 

■ , king of, ii, 178. 

-7 revolutionary, ii, 291. " 

, the interest of, what^ ii, 301 

, isle of, ii, 86,30;,30,9,309,314, 

328,329,330. 

- , ii, 124,330. 


7;- , mission of Tippoo to, 

11 OQO ’ 


ii, 292, 

, " -7 nimourp of the pro- 

ceedingii at, ii, 338. 

Fr«fi!f’ Hastings, ii, 372. 

Fraud, cjiildjsh scene of, i, 423 
Frederick, Colonel, ii, 219. * 

French, the, remarks, &c., concerninff 
i, 209,210,212. * 

; surrender of the, i, 1 77 
• , operations of, in theDeckan L 

208 ^ 
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French, preparations political, of the, 
for the recovery of their 
lost ascendancy in India, 
i, 429. 

, force, the,^ ii, 40. 

, the, and ilyder, united forces 

of, ii, 16a, • » 

, tlie, difficulty of Tippoo’^ scpa- 

, ration from, ii,* 86. 

, rieet, appearance of, off Madras, 

i, 468. 

, officers, alarming state of," i, 

163. 

, and Knglish, cessation of hos- 
tilities between, at Cudda- 
lorc, ii, 86. ^ 

Fresiic, M. dc, i^ 178. 

Frigates, wanr of, with the British 
squadron in India, ii, 12. 

Fullarton, Colonel, ii, 47,53,78,84,87,89, 
159. 

^ confidence in 

his otlicers well founded, 

ii, 84. , 

, his first march 

^ from Coimbatore, ii, 89. 

Fiirnavese, Fiirna, i, 430. 

, Nana, ii, 48,108,117,295,297, 

302,326. 

_»-i secretly apprised 

of the death of Hyder, ii,5. 

Furrucksere, ii, 6. 

Futte Mohammed, destitute state of, i, 
149. 

, early distinction of, 

as a soldier, i,- 150. 

— — , first marriage of, ib. 

remarkable build- 
ings of, ib. * 

■ , circumstances at- 

tending the second mar- 
if-iage of, ib. 

; ^ goes to Chittoor, 

'and marries his second 
wife's sister, i, 151. 

, appointed Foujedar 

of Colar, i, 1 52, 

^ , and his son Wcllee, 

Saheb, slain at Sera, ib. 

S family *of, their 

destitute condition, i, 153. 

Fuzzul Oolla Khan, i, 357.358.360,361, 
363,383,386. 

, high rank of, i, 

260. ^ 

engages in the ser- 
vice of Hyder, , 

— , his terms of engage- 

ment, 261. 
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Fuzzul Oolla Khan, defeat of, b}' Kunde 
Row, i, 262. 

’ ^ sent, embassador to 

* the camp of Casalut Jung, 

h 270. 

receive^, the title of 

Hybut Jung, ib. 

* , Khan, conquers Sooh- 

da, i, 281. 

^ extends HydcFs 

' northern frontier, i, 283. 

p-, defeats Gopsul Row, 

i, 284. 

;; , Hyder’s General, 

/ his descent fr^mi Seringa- 

’ * patam, i, 357.’*^\ 

, his success\. '^^r the 

, iinmilitary dispositions of 
the English, i, 358. 

^ -, concerts a plan of 

i great treachery at Coimba- 

tore, ib. 

— , bravery of, i, 383. 

— ^ degradation and 

death of, i, 387. 

Galen, ii, 3^0. 

Garnsj Vasco dc, ii,'lS'5. 

— ^ — , founder of the dy- 
nasty usually designated 
as “ The house ofTi- 
nioiir,” i, 1 1. 

Ganjaum Sheher, ii, 246,268. 

Ganjecottah, siege of, i, 150. 

Garrison of Erode surrendered to Hy- 
jler, i, 36-2. 

Garrisons of Caveriporam ^nd Erqde 
sent to the dungeons of 
S^ringapatam’ by Hyder, 

•* .4 for an individual viola- 

tion of a parole of honor, 
i, 363. . 

Garsopa, former Queens of, i, 40. 

Gauderou appointed General of the 
Tanjorcans, i, 197. 

, superseded In command by 

Monajee, i, 198. 

Gedrosia, ii, 128. 

Gee, Captain, i, 342. 

Generosity, singular, of Nizam Ali be- 

- fore uniting*- with Hyder against the 

English,' V 309. » 

Gentile, prol/ably the origin of the word 
Gen too, i, 4, Note, 

Genloo, (he w'ord unknown to the 

' Indians, ib. 
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(Jeiitoo, See "L’clinga, 

GhaJib Mohammed Khan, i, 30H,;J14, 

(Jhar, ii, 101*. 

Ghaut, ii, 161. 

. , undiw* Poonien, ii, 16.5. 

, Payecn Oirnatio, i, 438. 

(Inauts, ii, >61. 

, the, erroneously riahicd, the 

Carnatic, i, fl. 

— desceiided by Hyder and 

^ Ki/am AK i, 311 . * 

, the, .country below tile, likely 

to be last visited by 
/' invaders, i, 92. « 

Kalaghaiit and Payecn 

(lluizec-u-iJeen, poisoned by his mother, 
i, 183. 

(Jbazee Khan, i, 321,326. ’ 

, if, 113. 

Ghazipoor, i, 136. 

Ghoffar Seyed, ii, 280,366. 

(jholaum Ali,j, 380. , 

J. w.._- -,ii, 1.50,1. 'll, 236, 258, 307. 

, Jinaiim Hussein Khan, i, 158, 

:r^ote. 

IJlmr, ('arnatic, i, 449. 

, Giijjender, ii. 116. ^ ' 

Ghiirka, town of, afterwards better 
known by the name of Aurangabad, 
i, 40. . « 

*Gl)yass, Mohammed, i, 411. 

(Hbboii, Mr,, i, 91. 

Gingen, Capt., i, 171. 

Goa, i, 39. 

r, ii, 53,100. ' 

, conquest ofii, 310. 

Gingec, important fortress ^ f?* 41, 101, 

, * 367,449. ' 

, ii, 34. 

, capture of, by Sevajee, i, 51. 

, fortress of, its sitin tioii a*ud 

styength, i, 164. 

, Kistnapa Naick of, i, 39. 

, unhealyhincss of, i, 134. 

Goands, i, 4. 

Goandwana, ii, 7.’ 

Gockla, ii, 286. 

Gocurn, i, 5. 

(ioclaveri, river, i, 4. * 

Goddard, Colonel, i, 417,432,471,473. 
, ii, 3. 

1 — , his conduct severely 

arraigned by ‘^ir Pyre 
Cbote, i, 473.® 

^ , strenuous efforts 

made by, for the termination of the 
Mahratia war. ' 


Goddard, Colonel, his difficult retrea 
from the jMahrattas, 
Godehcu, supersedes M. Difbleix, i, 212 
213. 

Gomashtas, confidential agent, i, 215. 
Golconda, i, 10,22,41,101,241.303. 

. ii. IPI. , 

^ , Mussulman king' of, i, 12. 

'■ — 1 king of, tributary^^o jNl^llick 
Amber, aq Abyssinian, i, 
40. 

— ^ , king of. See Sevajee. 

^Iiissulman State of, i, 37. 

Good Hope, Cape of, ii, 11. 

Goodaloor pffss, ii, i2o. ' 
Goomr^l)Oondy, i, 452. 

Gooiidul, district of, i, 54. 

Goor, Kimpe, i, 34. * • 

GooriHj, i, 415. 

^•jSpiri'jual preceptor, i, 41, So/e. 

Gootoos, ii, 281. 

Goorumconda, i, 302,344,346,377,385, 
389. 

. ^ , ii, 216,256. 

, reduction of, by I'ip- 

poo, i, 389. 

, siege of, ii, 234. 

Gooty, i, 3,2356373,394,401,402,441. 

, ii, 7,112,199,303. 

7-, siege of, by llyd^r, i, 394,395. 

Gootipoor, li, 126. 

Goottee ]\loodelaree, i, 33. 
Gopalcliitty-poliam, ford at, ii, 165. 
Gopaul lleri, i, 261. 

, invasion of Mysoor by, i, 

228 . 

, his terms of adjustipent 

with Hyder, i, 229. 

— Uauze, i, 178. 

• Kow crosses the Kistua, i, 284. 

Gordon, Colonel, ii, 45,70. 

Goreham, Tiieutenant, i, 562. 

, preserved * by • 

speaking the nrativc lau- 
giiagc, id. 

Gerrepora, i, 396. 

Goude, Kempe, i, 35,37,41. 

, his anccstu" a common 

, farmer, or ryot, 35, iVo/e. 
"Gouds, or heads of 'villages, i, 32. 
Government, no change in its form or 
' ,, principles, was the con- 

• sequence either of foreign 

conquest, or successful re- 
‘ hellion, i, 14. 

, monar^chical, i, 15. 

•; — 'I temporary, established 

Majlick Amber, an 

Aby.ss]niari', i. 40 
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(iov-ornmc nt (iencral, at J{o„gai, 4 -jo. 

<^xi?jting at Poona, ii, t. 

' ’ supreme, ii, 152,153. * 

central, in Mysoor ii • * 
384.^ ' I 

» singular, and generally i 
* bencfici:^, estaWislicd by > 

• the British nation ill i ' 
^ • ,, tndia, inconveniendks (/T • 
V. ' 

, provincial, weakness of, 

1, 24. • 

British, ii, 140,290,328 i 
, English authority of, I 
o4ten resisted T[)y the south- • i 
cm Poligars, i, U.^Note. * 

Erench, tlie, n\ 277, * 

, 'fiindoo, i, 8. * 

— ,ii, 2H1. . * 

. — ^ gTjrierahilibcci 
lity ofthe, i, 41. • ; ] 

. Madras assuincd by i * 
l^ord Macartney, i, 470. * ! 1 

, Mohampiedan, i,* 10 

, Moorish, i, 213. •: 

• » Portuguese, i, 430. ] 

CTOvcrnor-General, the Right lion, the ' 
ii, 391. • • ’ ! 1 

Governors, or Naicks, i, 39. i 

GovvTlie, Major, ii, 186,187,224. ! 

Grain, amazing fluctuation in the price ' 1 

of, i, 125,126. . ; 

, buried, method of discovering ! 

i, 302. . ^ ; j. 

, merchants, description of,* li, 237 ' I 

s 238. • ’ ! J 

- subterranean hordes of, i, 470, ‘ I] 

, , clandestine sale of, i, 498, •' 

Gray, Mr., i, 440,441,442,444. * : _ 

Great Britain, Sovereign of, i, 422. i II 

Greacc, liberty cherished in, i, 1 4. * 

, history of, i, 18. 

• Gregory, Dr^ ii, 277. , h 

Grenadiers, British, ii, 155. < _ 

, English, loss of the, i, 199. ' - 

^ European, ii, 18. 

Gudwall, i, 373. . 

Gujjelhuttjn pass of, i, 3,226,263,336, ; 

•358. ^ . ; 

~;r; ’ 89,125,159,164,* ! — 

176. 

Gujjendcrgur, siege of, i, .J05. • i .r 

Gujurat, province, ii, 7. * I 

Gulf, the Persian, ii, 128,267. 

Gui^um Sheher, ii, 119, 252,354. 

Gunjycota, ii, 217., ’ ! 

Gpntoor, i, 298,433,434,45*2. ,• # • ] 

» ii, 138, Lp. • ; 

revJnues of, i. 134. • 


Gunt oor, prompt rostitiumn of; i 4,35. 
^ . 100 , 301 ; lORaiding, ,i 

fJutpurba, river of; i,* 284 ;j 05 . 

Sutmirtie MS., hcaHtiftl llmdoo pro- 
• phecy from, i, 42. ’ 

Giizcrat, i, 20. • * • 


VOL. II. 


i ITadanat fort of, i, 20. • 

; , men of, i, 2 1 . 

I fjafte, Jferccd-u-Deeu KhSn, ii l;);i 
, Ha.ieo, a, i, 445. 

; Ilalicariiiissus, l.ishop ftf, i, 
llamiUon, Mr., i, 368. 

Vo/e *’®ocral of Segreova, i, 0, 

of the early 'ages only imagi- 

ir^^dunhully conquered from Niinieraj 
.»V adeyar, by Kaj Wraleyar m 

.Mahratta Commander-in- 
(dnefat Ginjce, j, 57. •• 

H^Hmony, want of, between General 
f tuart and thegGovernment of Ma- 
dras, 11, 43. 

Hantihnlly, conquWd from Nunjeraj, 
.^d Srcc tfunt Wadeyar, by Jlal 
Wadej^ar, in 1614, i, 28. 

Harper, Colonel, hi.s retreat, i, 431. 135, 
Zlarponhully, PoJigar of, i, 40 418 
T— 

Hairis, General, ii, 337,391,392. . 

ii, 154.180. 

77 General, ii, 346. 

Ilas-an, including Sacrapiittun 'find 
other distncti? conquered from Sree 
jllung Rayed by Dud Deo Raj, i, 37, 
H5stingL^ Mr.. ,, 397,430,463,474 

» ii, 3,40;47,85,99. 

“ tile title of Saviour of 
India coftferred on, i, 463 
>.bis cliaractcr, 
political niamruviv, sa- 
crifice to, t/). 

' — , his trial, id. 

vindication of, /5. 

^ calumny and prejudice 
against, id. • 

- f- -- y , hi.s opinion *of Sir Eyre 
^ Conte, idf. .* 

• bis sentiments on the 
Alahratta peace, i, 474. 

preserver of India. 

11 , 315 , • ' 
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Mr., energy of, ii. 40. 
Jlavanore, ii, l.OG. 

I Invert, M., refe^’^nce tjO his translation 
' of Coromandel, i, 
Note, 

Heads, ferocious custom of cutting oft', 
ijnivcrsal, i, 167, Note. 
lIcckecm-Ahd-ul, Nabob of Savaiiore, 
i, 4J6. 

, ii, 114., 

Hedayet Mohj-u-Deen Khan, i, 160. 

— , ^ ^ a& units 

the title of Muzutter 
Jung, i, 161. 

— - - t , gainsi the 

battle^'Ainboor, ih. 
llcjir^'fljc, Avha‘, ii, 275. 

Helena, island of St., ii, 130. 

Ilellal, Sidee, i, 471. 

Helos, i, 86. 

Helots, ib. ‘ 

ilemanhully, i, 22. ^ 

Hemunkully, elder branch of, i, 23. 
Hengiil, fort Q,f, i, 54. / 

Ifeivditary descent, limitations regard- 
ing, i, 7.7. 

Heri Letchiri'in, i, 400. • 

\ Sing, i, 182. 

Hcrri Sing sent to receive the military 
contribution of Malabar 
i, 2S7.^ a 

, personal cn,mity ol, to Hyder, 

^ 2b. 

— — •*, massacre oi; i, ib. 

Herodotus, facts related by, i, 86. 

Heroes, Indian pioniiments of i, 15, 

Note. 

Heroor, lake, ii. 293. 
lliero, i, 89. 

Hiljs, the Ilandapollam, ii, 43. 

Hindoo army, defeated by the confedc- 
ricy of the four Mussulman 
kings, i, 12. o ' 

— , passive, *but ill-understood cha- 

racter of, i, 14. 

, law, uncertainty of succession 

characteristical of, i, 23. 

— — r- prophecy,*!, 42. ' 

conquerors, enjoirted to con- 
firm established laws, i, 92. \ 

government, i, 8. ‘ 

, general imbecility 

of the, i, 41 

manuscripts, ib. 

— dynasty.,* restoration'of, ii, Al. 

Kaja, i, 13, Note. * 

the Raja, ii, 82. 

Hindoo.s. i, 12,15,36, 391. 

- — ,11.292. 


Hindoos, political, civil and criminal 
code of, considered to be 
derived frJm Divine authori- 
ty, i, 15. 

— , their supposition relative to the 

rachasas, ' not improperly 
- translfjfed giants., 9, Note. 

distort our namek as ^much as 

we do theirs, i, 210, Note. 

Hindostan, i, 11,431. ** 

, ii, 300,306,316,317,318. 

— , belligerent powers of, ii, 68. 

Hippocrates, ii, 380. 

Hislop, Captain, i, 488. 

Hispaniola, ii, 128. 

Historia^is, Hrainin, Canterava Narsa 
Kaj, the idol of, i, 33. 

History, Jewish, i, 18. ^ . 

.j, Scot’s, of the Deckan, referred 

to, i,'33S, Note. 

, secret, a point of, i, 440. 

— ; , lessons of, i, 431 . 

Hitchcock, Ueutcuaut, i, 315. 

, Hobart, Lord, ii, 305. 

, vigilance of, ii, 320. 

Jlolkar Tuccajee, ii, 8,115,117. 

^ Tippoo’s challenge to, 

„ U, 115. 

, answer to, ii, 116. 

Holland, faction in, inimical to the 
House of Orange, ii, 124. 

, vigilance of the Government 

of, ih. 

llollomU Mr , ii, 142,143,144.151,159, 
160. 

j Honaver, i, 6. ‘131, 332. 

: , (Onore) sca coast of, i,‘ 49,. 

j ,ii, 53.90. 

— , captured by Hyder's troops, i, 

. 278 

, a post dependant on, carried 

by surprise by J’ip]^oo,'ii, 90. 

Hoogly, river, li, 7. 

Ilooli Narsapoor, conquered^^from the 
Wadeyar of, by Dud Deo Raj, 

; ' i, 37. 

lloolioordroog, ii, 208,234,241. 

and Kooiiiguljl, conquered 

from Kempc Ooud of,,Maagree, by 
*' Dud Deo Raj, i, s57. 
lloons, cant 3 Tai, coin which Europeans 
call a Pagoda, i, 32, Note. < 
Ilooshullul, conquered from .lug Deo 
Raj, by Raj Wadeyar in 1615, i, 28. 
Horse, singihar description of, ii, 20. 

, Pindaree and Sillidar, ii, 161. 

• r-,»'JVIahrutta, 11,^5. 

Iloskan, Serjeant, interesting anecdote 
of, i. 358, ‘ " 
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Hussein, Doast Khan, i, 154. 

— , Khan Tahir, i, 158, Note. 

, Seyed.ii, 21]^. 


Hostilities, cessation of’, between the 
French and Kn^clish at Ciuldalorc, ii, i 
86 . • 1 
Hostility determined, of IMonsieur llay- | lliissengherry, ii, 54. 
mond towarels jhe English (Govern- 
ment, ii, t320. 

]Iuddlcs^one^ Mr., i, Vl. ’ • , • 

* , ii, 88. 

Jhifjcl, M., joins Ilyder at* Eangiiloih! 

•i, 2tH. , . 

Hughes, Admiral Sir E., i, 428,471,476, 

477. 

, ii, 2,11,14,15,22,24,32,38,40,47. 

- , his return to 


Uybiit jung, title of, given to Fuzzul 
OolJa Khafc, i. 270. 

, (Fuzzul OoUa Khan) ijf. 

, i, 331. 


•Madras, ii, *11,24. 

— ^ his Tijintb^ce- 

TiuMit of Colonel Macleod, 
h 32. 


, his cre^vs di- 
minished, ill an alariritng dtglrce, in 
effective strength, ii, 47. 

loss of a most 


advantageous ]>osition, ii. 48. 
Iluniberstone, (>T)1otic1, ii, 27,^^,31,61, 
75,76. 

j , bis meditated 

attack of Falgautchcrry, 
li, 28. • t 

ordered to re- 


* turn to the coast, ii, 30. 

retreat of, ilf. 


Ilummeed Sheickh, ii, 73. 

Humpapoor, 'conquered from Nersing 
Naik, by Cantcrava Narsa Kaj, in 
1644, i, 33. 

Hungiinoor conquered from tlic Prab- 
ly)o of Ycllaiidoor, by ('bam Kaj, in 
1626, i, 20. 

Hunneef, ii, 147. • 

Huns, i, 92. 

IliDitcr, (Japtain, ii, 245. 
Hurdanhully,*i, 226,264. 

Hurryhur, ii. 221,280. 

AKa, bis reign, i, 9, 1 0. 

, and Hooka, two illiis- 

* trious fugitives, i, 8. ■* 

, over -run by Rend Dhoola 

, Khan, i, 41. 

-, U»y, i, 95,126. 


Hurry Punt, i, 402,^04,436. * 

retreat of, i, 404, 

Husbandmen, several gradations in the 
affections and attachment of, i, 430. 
Husbandry, peculiar system of, adopted 
in Mysoor, i, 130, Note* 

Hussein Ali Khan^^ii, 180. 

^ defeat of^* liy ^ • 

'• ColoTK'l Hartley, 

. KadA\ ii, 3 o3. 


, Ilyder,* his administration a series of 
! • experynents for extortion, i, 96. 

I , lirst achievements of, i, 148. 

I - — liisto.^' of the family Af, i, 149. 

i ,*early habits oi; i, 1 53. 

! service ol‘ ^5. 

I - ■ » — , unsuccessful atteiiipt of, on the 
flank of a Prencli^v^'olumn, i, 

, 165. • \ 

I — keeps in pay a body of plun- 
; defers, i, 167. 

: , precipitancy of, i, 207. 

I disappointed in bis plunder, 

— — , his ad(Ilcss,^nd talents, i, 219. 

— V , the epoch wlien the germ of bis 

1 ambition began> to untold, i, 

216. • * 
could ncitlicr read nor write. 

• but remedied defect of 
education by trusting to a Tnost 

* e.^traordjiiary memory, i, 217. 

, his Indicrous deceptions, in- 

• stances o7, i,* 21 8, 2 1 9. 

, procCl'ds ,to the mutinous army . 

i, 225. ^ 

, goes in procc.'-'sion fo conduct 

Deo Kaj from Mysoor, i, 226. 

, in conjunction with Nnnjeraj 

undertakes to make arra,iigc- 
meiits with the mutinous 
troqp.^, ?/;. 

. addre.ss and popularity ol‘ /A 

, rcceiv^’A a jagecr and assign - 

• ment of territory,*!, 228. 

_• , appointed to the chief command 

of the fleld afmy, id. 

, military operations of, i, 229. 

, his terms of •adjustment with 

Gopaul Heri, ti. 

• , receives the ^fledged districts of 

th”^ Mahrattas, ii. 

wonderful influence and credit 

•of, with the enemy’s bankers, 
id. 

, has the title of Behauder con- 

^ ferred on him, i, 230. 

^ , flirther assignfntnts of revenue 

nihde to, i, 23 '2. 

, besieges Nunjeraj, id. 

. capitulation ol, with Niirijci ni 

• 1. 233 



IJyder, detaches a corps with a French - 
emissary, ih. I 

, has furtlier assignments j 

mad*e him, ib. * * I 

, undertakes to conquer Baramp- I 

hal, 254. | 

— I — , defeats an English detachment h 
under Major Moore, at Tri- I 
vadi, i, 255. 

— 'jplaii for the destruction of i, 2f^6. | 

— , flight of, i, 258. i 

, family of, takenrprisoueits, it. | 

, arrives at Anicul, ib. * i 

, enters Bangalore, i, 25t>. . ] 

, recals Mukhdoom Ali,, i5. j 

jj^tains the cession of Barama- ; 
^ hal, i, C62. ’ 

, joined by Mukhdoom Ali, i, 263. 

, sends considerable detachments I 

into the lower couiitries, ib. i 

, crosses the Caveri, th. * 

, joined by q French detachment; ; 

■i, 264. , 1 

, defeat, of, by Kundc Row, ti . i 

— , retires to Iliirdanhully, ib. | 

, supplication of, to Nunjeraj, ih. ! 

, insV<^ice of his intrigue a*iid ! 

" deception, i, 265. i 

, obtains a d(^cisivc victory over j 

Kunde Row, ib. ' 

, takes tin? fdrt of Erode, i 266. i 

, ascends the ghadts, tb. 

‘ , arrives at Cheiidgal, ib. 

• r-, bV a manoeuvre mins the whole ! 

of Kunde Row’s field-force, ib. '< 

, negotiates with the Raja of ' 

, Mysoor, ib. 

, departs for Bangalore, i, 267. j 

, invested as Nabob of 8cra. i, 

270. i 

, enters Balipoof^^i, 271 . 

, kindness of, to the family •• of ' 

Abbas Cooli Khan, ' 

— - , defeats nMorari Row, i, 274. 

. encamps on the plain near ' 

Dconhwlly, ib. I 

, takes Balipoor by assault, i, 275. 

; — , conquests of, extended ov^r I 

theterritoryofMoVari Row, ib. 

, receives the submi,ssion of ! 

several J^oligars, ih. ‘ ; 

, proceedings of, in his conquest 

of Rednorc, i, 277. ; 

, refuses the offer of a ransom \ 

tVonythc Ranee of Aiiantipoor, < 
lb. ‘ , 

, is informed of the rcsourcCvS of 

the country by a dibcarded ' 
minister ib 


ilyder, cuts off the cars <'q|d noses of a 
hundred prisoners, ib. 

, arrival of, at Cooir^sce, i, 279. 

— , sends the Queen, the young 

Raja, and^ the impostor to 
prison, tb. 

: , icteivesf intimation of a con- 

spiracy, i, 280. 

• 1 .^ his'"promptitude on tho occasion, 

, military improvements of, i, 28 1 . 

— , despatches embassies to Hyder- 

abad and Poona, i, 281,282. 

, defeats the Nabob of Savanore, 

i, 283. 

~ ^ returns to Bednore, ib. 

, compelled to pccupy the lines 

, only surrounding Bednore i, 286. 

dispatches his family to Seringa- 

patdhi, i, 287. 

, discovers his injudicious choice 

of Bednore for a capital, ib. 

, preparation of, for the conquest 

, ' of ]\Ialabar/i, 288. 

, communicates with Ali Raja, i, 

289. , 

, descends into Canara, ib. 

, surrovaids Tamelpclly, i, 291. 

— ^ approaches Calicut, ib. 

, negotiates with the Poligar of 

Raidroog, ib. 

passes the woods of Annaiiiallai, 

i, 293. 

, arrives at Coimbatore, ib. 

, receives intelligence of a con- 
federacy to invade Mysoor, i, 
294. ' , 

, proceeds to Seringapatam, tb. 

, curious instance of the osten- 
tation of, i, 323. 

, extraordinary saj^acity of, i,, 332. 

— , striking features of the charac- 

ter of, i, 364. 

, foiled in his attempts at nego- 
tiation, lb. 

, attributes the couAteraction of 

his nieasuies to 

Mohammed Ali, 

. e]»voy kept at Miulras by, ib. 

, offers pcade to the English, i, 

365. 

, .Neg^itiation with, i, 366. 

— -c — , Resumption of hostilities by, 

i, 367. 

, the Itivorite object of, to burn 

the black town and suburbs 
^ •*, of’ Madras, th. 

works on the j’car of iiir. 
enemies, it> 
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Holler, quicif mt)vement of, with his 
chosen corps, i, 368. 

, milnifests* a real desire for ' 

peace, ib. 

, treaty concluded with, 1, 369. 

, plan of attack on Morari Kow*s 

'encampment^ i, 342. » 

, enrd^ed at the pusillanimity of 

I ^ Lis infantry, ib, • * , » 

■ , uisapgpintyient of, i, 344. • 

, artillery well managed, i, 347. 

merciless depredations of, on •the 

territory of Morari Row, i, 
349. 

'-approach of, to *Baiigloor, i, • 

352,353. 

, vigorous attacks on Colonel 

Woc«crs forces, i, 354.* 

— , Colonel Wood * continually 
harassed by, i, 355. » • 

, derision of his enein}\ i, 356. 

, casuistry of, i, 363. 

, in his general character as* 

ostentartous of good faith, as 
he was prom*pt in violating • 
it, ib. 




possessed the talent of appre- 
ciating cbarac'jer in an otI- 
neiit degree, i, 368. ^ 

— , separation of, from his army, w. 

, complains of Colonel Lang’s 

disobedience, which is account- 
ed for by the insufficiency oY 
his force, ib. 

, jealous of the viciAity of 

Colonel Smith’s forces, i, 369. 
—j — , declines the instrumentality of 
Mohammed Ali, ib. 

, his country periodically fnvad- 

ed by the Mahrattas,d, 370. 

r — , his mother a Nevayet, ib. 

, leviel contributions on Kurpa 

and Kurnool, i, 373. 

, t^eafy between, and Madow 
Row, i, 375. 

, retreat of, to Seringapatam* i, 

379. 

, annoyed for eight days, with- 
out retaliating, ib. ^ 

^ savage conduct of, to his son,* 

i, 380. 

^ much addicted to^ drinking, ib. 

, answer of, ib. » 

, defeat of, by the ]\fahratta 

cavalry, i, 381. 

, concludes a treaty with the 

Mahrattas, i, 385. • 

— , his method of replenishing his 


Hyder, sits in State to superintend the 
distribution of a reward of five 
rupees^for e^ch Coorg’s head 
that should Lc brought to him, 
i, 389. 

■ erects the fort of Mercara, ib. 

• , dependency on, by the Nair 

chiefs, ib. ’ • 

— \ — ,• reduction of Ooscota by, i, 390. 

2 , Great Balipore, 

by, ib. 

reco^ljjry of Malabar Uy, ib. 

,*re-conquers every place that 

^ had been wrested from him by 
• ^ the IMahrattas, ib% 

— ^ ,* intercourse of civili^y between, 

and Ragoba, %ib. 

, his envoys at Poona, ib. 

', negotiation of, with Ragoba, ib. 

, hft acknowledgment of Ragoba 

♦ as the exclusJive head of the 

•' Mahratta ^tate, ib. 

— Y , his designs suspended for some 

1 time by* an insurrection in 

Coorg, lb. * • 

, his prompt measures, to repress 

♦ the rebellion, dee^ribed, i, 391 

, returns to Seringapatam, ib. 

— * — ^ sends an embassy to Persia, for 
a body Si horse ' to join his 
% ranks, i, 892. 

, his riJpid. march to Bell ary, i. 

393. , • 

, its causes, ib. 

, his financial incendiaries, i, 393. 

, insists on an unconditional sur- 
render of BSlary, i, 394. ^ 


, his exaction from Basalut Jung 

of a^lac of Pagoda.s, ib. 

, his entrance into the territory of 

Gooty,*i5. 

-• , his exiraordinary • message to 

• ^Morari Row, ib. 

•, receives an envoy from Morari 

Row, i, 395. . 

, negotiation broken off by the 

imprudence of the negotiator, 

. ih. • '* , 

, singular mode df warfare adopt- 
ed by, lb. 

, i>3 consequences, i, 396. 


, proposals of Ragoba to, i, 397. 

, his summons of thp A umils, or 

Aumildars, i, 398.. 

, specimen of hif> financial admi- 
nistration, i, 399. 

— , sijpport.s Ragoba, i, 400. 

- — , union of Nizam Ali, and the 
ministerial party ngaiiist. ih. 



llyder, his troops in Malabar engaged 
in hostilities against the Dutch 
at Coch*^, i, ^1. 

, his coVnmander, Mohammed All, 

excellent generalship of, ib. 

, fixes u;)on Gooty as a depot, ih, 

— j , reinforces Mohammed Ali, ih. 

, his tributaries, defection of two 

of, i, 402. 

, disappointment <of, by the ivr- 

rival of the ministerial com- 
'rnander-in-chief 1 Hurry 'i’unc, 
i,' 403i 

, actively employed in augment- 
ing- discord in the Mahiatta 
armies, ib. 

— his confidence in one of his 
prisoners, i, 406. 

— arrangements of, at Chittlc- 
droog, i, 407. 

- — carries off 20,000 persons to 

people th^ island of Seringa-' 
patara, ib. / 

— , siirrei;vler of a brave baiidi. of 
‘ ‘ Patans to, i, 408. 

, his narrow escape from the Aff- 

ghans, i, 410. ' 

* — , his cruelty towards some of 
them, lb. ^ 

, discovers a new plot of assas- 
sination, ‘ afnd takes r vere 
measures, ib, ** 

* , surrender of Sidhout to, ih. 

, in^JcnsibJe to the finer feelings, 

i, 411. 

his conficjencc in his brother- 
in-law, Mcer Sahel), i, 412. 
, the civil affairs of his govern- 
ment, ib. ^ 

— : — , his‘ cruelty towards, and plunder 
of his ministers of finance, 
i, 413. 

, his extreme meanness, ‘ 

, his financial and police depart- 
ments blended, ih. 

■, false witnesses employed by, ih. 

— — , his department of torture, 

, Roomec,'one of the most noted 
instruments of, i, 4l4. 

, obscured by the passion of 

avarice, ib. * 

, determines for the first time to 

levy a contribution on the 
bankers, ib. 

, despatches an emba^^sy to iJclhi, 

i, 41.1‘ * 

— ^ Monsieur Daily comes over to, 

ih. 

huswer of to ^Monsieur Daily, ih\ 


llyder, his method of paying the army, 
i, 416. 

, opens a negotiation' with Abd- 

ul-Heckeem Khan, ih. 

, the balf of Savanore, left in his 

possession by the Mahrattas, 
‘Tcstoredi by, to the Kabob of 
Savanore, i, 417.’ 

concludes a double m^^-riage, ih. 

, negotiation explanatory of tne 

union of llyder with the Mah- 
' rattas against the English, 
i, 418. 

, leading features of the discus- 
sion, i, 419. 

— ; ,.jelations with the English, re- 

trospect of, i, 420. 

, — , proposes to ccde*to the English 

the provinces of Bararnahal, 
Saleftii and Ahtoor, i, 425. 
, his political views, the sound- 
ness of, evinced, ib. 

, his embassadors, gracious de- 

’ portment of Mohammed Ali 
towards, ib. 

, extirpation of, projected by 

Kagonaut Row, i, 426. 

, proposed alliance with, ih. 

y ■ , his dismissal of the embassadors 
of Mohammed A'li, i, 427. 
— , remarkable instance of his vigi- 
lance, i, 428. 

his threatened Cvipture of Tran- 

.quebar, ih. 

, bis hostility for the English, 

pre^')ared by the intrigues of 
Mohammed Ali, i, 429. 


, ill-lated councils estrange the 

English from, ih. 

, embassy deputed to, which 

terminated in an offepsive 
alliance against the English 
i, 433. 

, disciplined corps ' iin^lcr Mon- 
sieur Dally, surprised by, at 
Bellary, ih. 

, his determination to persevere 

in his plan for the^.extermina- 
ation of the British power in 
India, i, 485. 

, a mandate procured by, from 

othe ^Mogul, conferring,, on him 
c the whole of the possessions 
held by Nizam Ali, ih. 

, reluctant!}", but finally dismisses 

all expectations of an alliance 
• S with the English, i, 436. 

. turns his earnest attention 

the French. »6. ' 
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llyder 


? engaged in an arduous service, | 
the reduction of the Mahratta | 
teyitory between the rivers, 
lb. 

his victory over, and pursuit of 
Hurry Pant Parkia, ih. 

—j letter of congratulat\oi} to, from 
,Siril\RumbRld, iVa • • 

— ,his project for replacwg Kagob?i, 

* »]i!i the peshwaship of Poona, ib.^ 

— , his regret it the fall of Pondi- 
cherry i, 437. • 

— , the consequences of the fall of 
Mahe to, ib. 

— , his dejermination •to oppose the , 
designs of one power against 
the settlements of another, •t6. 
— , his defiAration that he will lay 
waste the province of^t'cot, 
if the reductioii of Mahe is 
persevered in, ib. 

— , his respect for the King of 
England, ih. • 

— , convcrsesfcwith the teachers of 
all religions, i,* 438. * 

his review of the conduct of the 
* English, i, 439. 

— , observations on , the mission of 
Mr. Swartz to, ib. 

— , his strange treatment of Mr. 
Gray, i, 441,442. 

— , the prophecies of Mohammed 
All respecting, i, 443. 

— , desertion of the troops of Mo- 
hammed All to, lb. ’ • 

— , prayers offered ,up in the 
mosques for the success of, i, 
444,445. 

— , the prodigious ampunt ©f his 
army, i, 444. 

— , half a Hindoo, i, 445. 
i — , bis purchase of a considerable 
portion of Mohammed All’s 
kill«dars, (governors of forts,) 
1* 446. 

— , his dreadful devastations, i, 4^7 . 
— , Arcot invested by, i, 452. 

— , breaks up from, ib. 

— , miAtary operations of, i, 454. 
— , his co*arse raproach oi^an officer,! 
i, 458. 

, its consequences, ib. 

— * surrender of Colodel Haillw to, 
ih. 

— , the movements of Sir Hector 
Munro incessantly and correct- 
ly reporttXl to, i, 460. , 

— , the barbarism of hh 
evinced, il>. 


Ilydor, liis fortified c.anip at Mooser- 
waick, i, 401. 

— , making arrangements for th<‘ 

# resumption •of the siege of 

Arcot, ib. 

-2 y his movements from his fortified 

cam]) near tfonjeveram to 
assume ^his ground bcibre 
• • Arcot, i, 464. 

his approaches and batteries 

• formal under the guidance of 

, ^ Erermli officers, ib. , 

, Jiis political address superior to 

his military skill, ib. 

2-, capitulation of Arcot to, i, 465. , 

— ^ — , •engaged at one amj the same 
time in the siege, or the invest- 
ment of five different forl'tcsscs, 

• ib. 

, his improvement of the works 

^ at Carrangooly fort, ib. 

r. , a stratagem of, defeated, i, 467. 

siege of Perhiacoil raised by, i, 
468. 

Vellore, siege oi? raised by, ib. 
— , intelligence of the arrival of a 
French fleet off ^]^adras rapidly 
conveyed to, ib. * , 

— , his select cavalry, i, 477. 

— , a genera!*charge ofhis cavalry 
repelled l^y gir Eyre Cootc, i, 
478.. 

— , faults of; i, 483. - » 

iinsiiccessfiil attempt of, to 
relieve Tripassorc, i, 485. 
tlic endeavour of Sir Eyre Coote 
to bring hint to action, ib. 
the imperfect knowledge 6f his 
character by Sir Eyre Coote, 
i, 48^3. • 

manoeuyres of, i, 492,493. * 

-, defection of the chiefs of, i, 494. 
’’ * ■ ' ^ than half 


1 


nJId 


4 ) his propensities more 1 

* Hindoo, i, 49p. 

, his personal attention to the 

army of Sir lijyre Coote, i, 500. 

, his troops not inactive, ih. 

, extreme brutiility of, ib- 

* , offensive treaty between*, and 

the Governor of Negapatam, 
ib. 

, retreat of his forces from Maha- 

dapatani, i, oOl. 

, endeavours to iAtercept the 

• fmrees of Sir Eyre* Coote, after 
relieving Vefiorc, on their 
return towards Madras, i, 503. 
, events unfavorable to bis inter- 
ests on the coast of Malabar, ii, 1. 
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tlydcr, liis sou's success agaiiiht'CoJoiK*! 
Bratlnvaite, ii, 2. 

, his mind, settled dejection of, 

ii, 3: ^ ' ' I 

gloomy anticipations of, ih, 

, his distrust of the French, ii, S. 

, his connection with Ragoba,ii,4 , 

— - — , foiled in every battle with Sir 
Kyre Cootc, ii, 9. 

, unprosperous ^spect of fiis 

affairs, ib. 

— , .abandonment of^bis schome of 
conquest in Coromandel, ib. 

, fortifications of Arcot mined 

hy,. ib. 

, hi.s address to his minisfer Poor- 

^ nea, oq the subject of his 
affairs, ii, 9,10. 

, forcible idiom of, ii, 10. 

, his reproach of Mohaiumcd Ali, 

ib. ' I 

, arrival of succours from France 

to, ib. * I 

, and the French, united fo/ccs 

of,ii, 10, 

his conduct towards' his allies, 

u, \7,18. ♦ 

— , his severe sentence on Lutf 
AliBeg, ii, 18. 

, reti'eat of, iil 21 . 

, ambuscade, ^prepared in person | 

by, ib. * 

, its dfeadful effects, ib. 

— , the views of, ii, 24. 

, inefficient operations of, in 

Tanjorc, defeated by Colonel 
Nixon, lb. 

, envoy sent by, to the English 

camp, ii, 25. 

— _ attributes the war to the fraud 

practised by rMohammed Ali, 
ii, ”25. ' 

, English prisoners del^^ered co, 

by Mons, Suffrein, ii, 26. 

— , an attack on his western posses- 

sions lecommcnded by Sir 
Eyre Cootc, ii, 29. 

perceptibre decline in the health 

of,ii,al2. 

, the nature of his indisposition, 

ib. * 

, death of, ii, 33. 

, hisi mausoleum at tlie Lall 

Bang, on the island of Serin- 
gapatam,t5. ^ ' 

— , his body sent to Sfcringapatam, 
ib. 

deposited at the 

tomb of his father, at Colar, ib. ' 


IJyder, couriers despatched to Tippoo,, 
to acquaint him of the death 
of, ih. ' I, 

, arrangements concerning, li, 

33,34. 

, his death, suspicions of, ii, 35. 

,,actual strength of the army of, 

at his tleath, ii, 3J. , 

' — : — , death of, real emergency of, 
ii, 38. ^ . 

, his treatment of public officers, 

i, 525. 

, his kindness to the chelas, i, 

527. 

, house of, and the English 

government, treaties between, 
' ii, 297. 

extinction of'che house of, ii, 

‘ , 26’. . 

Jung^ appointed dewan to 

Bussy, i, 240. 

-T— — — , murdered by Nizam Ali, 
i, 241. 

• , E'utteh, ii, 235. 

— , surrender of, ii, 374. 

, Naick, i, 173,523,524,526. 

, Nuggur, i, 279. 

— — p— — — — , ii, 55. 

Hyderabad, i, 3,237,299,306,309,328, 
415. 

, ii, 99,106,156,158,217,303. 

, Carnatic, i, 438. 

, court of, i, 216. 

^ ^ ii^ 319, 

, complicated intrigues of, ii, 

o 304. 

Ilydergbur, fort, ii, 65. 

Hydrophobia, prescription to prevent, 
by Tippqo, ii, 265. 

Hypotluvsis, a flimsy one, i, 15. 
Hypprdus, ii, 129. 


I ' . 

Ibrahim, Mecr, ii, 125,126. 

, Mohammed, ii, 310,332. 

, 8aheb, i, 153. ,, 

jr , receives* orders from 

Hydc^r to destroy the 
garrisons of Deonhully 
.* ^ and Little Balipoov, i, 275. 

— . , JSeyed, the good commandant, 

ii, 97. 

— i — , a mausoleum, erected 

over his remains, endowed 
' hy Lord Clive, ib. 
liiacore, ii, 215. ^ 

Illahec-Assud, ii, ll35. * 



Imagination, characteristic, i, 

Iinaum, ami their caliph, opposite sects 
of tlic Mohanufieclan laith acknow- 
ledge to be the vicegerent of God 
upon earth, i, 16, 

Imaus, snows of, if 14. 

Imina(lee*Kaja, i, .‘M. . . 

ascendctl the Mus^ud, in 

, 16:37, i, 30. • . 

— *, poisoned by Dili woy, (gene-,, 

ral and ininister)| Veecrama liaj, ih. 
Incantations, braminical, inceiidiai4es 
financial, employed by llyder, i, 393. 
India, i, 8,‘23, 30, 21‘J,2 13,428,439. 

,ii, 127^80,277. 

, north of, i, 35, Note, 

, south of, \ 11,13,20,444,^22. * 

, western^foast of, i, 14,431*. 

, the earliest periods lA’its lyslory 

marked by the iiiost complex 
revolutions, i, 1,2. 

, no pretensions ter antiquity among 

tlic ruling families of, Ih. ' 

, sketch of t4ie state orihft south . 

of, when the fiindoo dyiiasty 
began, a/;., et set/, 

■ , rfheient divisions of, attempted to 

he traced by thc,prcsent limits 
of the spoken languages, i, 3. 

, a curious fact respecting, i, 11. 

, States of, i, 217. 

, natives of, expert in appreciat- 
ing character, i, 368. 

— — , descent of the IMohammcdans 
of, i, 392. 

, the political preparations of the 

French, for the recovery of 
their lost ascendancy in, i, 429. 

- , Sir EyreCootc, comqiandef-in- 

Chief in, i, 463. 

, hostilities against the ])utch 

* posse jsions in, i, 476. 

, the heaven-inspired sovereign 

* ■ of alk, ii, 6. 

, Qiihy antiquities of, ii, 128. 

, the proper season to open a 

campaign in, ii, 160. 

, peace, of, ii, 262. 

, government of, ii, 315. 

House *in London, i, 2 ?2, Note. 

Indian, i, 359. 

army, spirit and exertion oi; 

^ ii, 390. • * 

conqueror, i, 21 1. 

, court, i, 209. • 

, manners, a curious feature 

of aiicierft, i, 23.« . 

— , village, description of, i, 73;* 
et seif. • 

' VOL. fl. , 


; liulians, opulent ind luxurious, Uk 
I lajpora, or royrd boil, a disotdci most 

* fatal to, i, 27 , , * 

* ftidi gnitics offered by 'Pip]ioo to tlic 

^coinniis&ioncr.s, ii, 91 
Indus, f, 11,405 » 

. , ii, 128. 

•Infantry, English, tii, 168. 

\ — S', Mahratta, ii, 5. 

— i , Alysgorean, ii, 204. 

Influence, instructive examples of, li, 
•152> • 

Ingratitude and oppression, hideous 
exapiples of, i, 387. 

Injury, great, sustained by the English 
fleet, ii, 24. 

Instniction.s, final, for Ae advance of 
the army, issued by Lord Morning- 
ton, li, 344. 
insult, natibnal, ii, 88. 

universal, to th*c views of, by 

•% Tippoo,*ii, 8J). 

Insurrection, genera], of the Nairs over 
tljp whole province of Alalabar, ii, 9. 

, Interests, English, accession of strengtlf 
to, ii, ,T24. 

Intrepidity of LieutciiAjit-Colonel 
Cainphell, ii, 362. • 

Intniders, lOuropean i, 1 ] . 

Invaders, northern, *their cn*[)idity i, 8. 
Invasion, Mogul, i, «14.» 

, of Dctjkan, in Affghan, ii, 306. 

, India, the earliest Mussnl- * 

mail war of Aflghaiis, or Patans, from 
the Indian Caucasus, i, 42, Note. 
Lslain, ii, 102,150,271. ^ 

, practices of, ii, l’02. 

, the outward sign of, inflicted 

upon an English .soldier hy order 
of Tippoo, i, *522: * , 

Island, Cape dc Verd, ii, 12. 

Ismaeel Ali, broffier-in-law *to llydcr, 
ii, 258. 

— , despatched ito Bangalore, 

to ascertain the fidelity of Kubbeei 
Beg, i, 259. » 

Italy, ii, 128 . 

— p-, history of,-i, 18.* ^ 

, state of landed property in, i, 87. 

* , French army of. ii, 305. 


J 


Jaffier Seyed, fi, 148. 

• Jagannatha,. i, 17, Note. 

Jagganatha, his opinion of private pro- 
» perty, i, 72. 

66 • 
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Ja<,rgnnatha, his opinion of a 'gift of 
land, i, 77. 

Jaghire. See Arrakcrra. 

Jaghiredars, «xt^ffmc 6npreasion of tho i 
i, 137. 

dah Ali, ii, 3‘^. 

Jah Securtder, ii, 241, ‘256. 

Ja^giir river, ii, ‘218., 

Jain, sect oi\ i, 54, and Appendi c No. C, 
in this volume. 

, the doctriiiewM of, tonsult Appen- 
dix lS[o. 5, i, 26, Note . 

.fambelly and ^.several other pla^ies, con- 
quered by Canterava Narsa Raj in 
1641,1,33.. 

I 

Janastan, i, 0, Note. 

Janissaries, Turkish, i, 407. 

Jebbum, a Hindoo ceremony, amply 
described, i, 445. 

Jedda, ii, 150. 
flee Hafiz, ii, 2h5. 

Jeejavoo, i, 43. ■* c' 

Jehan Khan, i, 3^8,476,476. > 

, his deceptive iniistc^jc of 

' f men, i, 219. 

Jests, royal, ii, 118. 

Jesus, religion of, ii, 100. * 

Jews, the ii, 27G. 

Jezzar Pacha, ii, 334. 

! — , his ‘Ipreparation for a 

foKnidable Turkisl\ inva- 
sion of Egypt, ib. 

' , Buonaparte’s letter to, 

' ih. 

Jignee, ii, 191. 

Johnson, Mr., i, 446. 

. — ^ , Commodore, ii, 11,12, 

Captain, i, 359. 

Jones, Colonel, ii, 62. 

Jpdda, ii, 334. 

Judea, records of the sale and purchase 
of land isi, i, 83. 

Jugdeo Ghautkee, i, 59. ^ o 

Jug Deo, i, 254. 

Julia Augusta,, ii, 123. 

.lullihal, i, 405.C 

Jung, Basalut, i, 393,429,433. 

, ii, 106, 133. 

— remonstrance of the 

government of Madras 
to, i, 433. 

, Mohabhut, ii, 110,111. 

, Nasir, i, 319. 

; — , campaign of, i, 209. 

, Salabut,L,i, 297. f 

, souhadar of the Deckan, 

i, 209,210. 

M. Bussy fought the 

battles of, i, 213,214,21^. 


Jung, Salahut, Tohuvver, ii. 116 ' 
Juiigum, priests of, i, 21, Note. 

, religion of; i, 27.^ 

, sect ot the, i, 65, and Ap- 
pendix, No. 4, of the same 
A'oluine. 

'vPjinciples of the, i, 124. 

priests hxhort their disciples 

to rebellion against the Raja 
of Mysoor, i, 128. »>, r ’ 
Junmum, a word used emphatically in 
-Malabar and Travancore, i, 98. 
Justice, singular mode of enforcing, i, 
44, Note. 


K 

t 

<4 

Kalinga. Telinga. 

Kanche#.*. See Kinjce. 

Kanjee language. See Tamul language. 
Kangiam. See Coimbatore. 

Karical, i, 244,245. 

Karoogullee, conquered from his rela- 
tion by Raj Wadeyar in 1595, i, 28. 
Kasim Khan, i, 147. 

, appointed foujdkr over 

ijie provinces of the Car- 
natic, i, 134. 

surprised by the Mah- 

rattas, th. 

, Meer-Abd-ul, ii, 139. 

Kaunkanhully, ii, 231 
Kay, Dr. ii, 130. 

Kebeela, ii, 291. 

Keilenchee, village of, i, 147. 

Kellinoor, ii, 17. 

Kellumungulum, the head-quai tcft, of 
tho English Army, ii, 348. 

Kelly, Captain, i, 360. 

, Colonel ii, 44,159,173. 

, death of, ii, 173. 

Kembala, i, 21. 

. Wadeyar, of, i, 24. 

ib. Note. 

—5 — , conquered, from the Wade- 

yar of; by Raj Wadeyar in 1590, i, 28. 
Kempe-Goud, Raja, i, 35,142. 
Kempenfelt, Admiral, ii, 1 1. 

^ — . — , capture of a 

French convoy by, ih. 
Kempfer, ii, 121. 

Kenebengodt, ii, 156. 

Kehnaway, Sir John, ii, 138,235,256. 
Kerachoory, character of, i, 146. 

Kerala, i, 7. 

^ — 7, in so^e tables Toolava con- 

* * sidered a subdivision of, i, .fJ, 

— — — , conquest i, 97 
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Keranchy, ii, 306. 

Kerbela, holy shrine, of, li, 148. 

Kereem Saheb, scAi of Hyder, prema- 
ture birth of, i, 258. 

Kesara, town of, i, 24. 

Khajah Abdulla, ij 158. 

Khakce 9hah, i, 308,3^4,325. ^ 

Khalneli^ exAisses practised at tlje *siege 
of. i, 138. • • . • 

Khan B^dauder, title of, given to Ilydcr,, 
i! 27d. 

, Khan Jehan, ii, 280. • 

, vicissitudes experi- 
enced by, ib, 

; , intrepidity of his . 

mother, ii, 281. 

Kasim, an officer belonging '“to 

Aurungzebe,.*^ 57. * 

“ Khazanatul Hewayah,” eiltract*tl-om, 
on tributary or tithed land, i,d>7. 
Kheir-u-Deen, attempt to assassinate, i, 
179. 

Khesghee, Kadir Khan, ii, 215. • 

Khutba, reading ci* the, ii, 109. » 

Khyzer, ii, 284. • * 

Kikary, conquered from Jug Deo Raj, 
ifhe descendant of the celebrated 
Jug Deo^ by Ra\ Wadeyar in 
1615, i, 28. 

Kilpatrick, O^ptain, succeeds to the com- 
mand of Trichinopoly, i, 196. 

King, assumption of the rank of, by Tip- 
poo, ii, 110. 

of England, letters from, i^ 442. 

Kingeri, ii, 187,188. * 

Kingdoms, Patan, of Vijeyapoor and 
(lolconda, i, 40,41. 

— ^ Indian, their component 
* parts, i, 74. 

*, their interior con- 
stitution not liable to change, ib. 

King%, Belial, aor Hoisala, i, 26, Note. 

, Cadumba, ii, 103. 

• L-^ Mussflilman, confederacy of the 

* ^ four, i, 12,38. 

, Patan, i, 10. 

Kinjee, evidently Kanchec, the Conje- 
veram of our maps, i, 41, Note. 
Kirkpatrick, 11,126,132,250,285,322,337. 

,* his Tippoo’s letters, i, 

521. 

ii, 104,265, 

Kisheii itaj, i, 21. * , 

Dud Raj, i, 35, Note. 

Kistna river, i, 2,3,8,10,12, /59, 237, 250, 
329,397,401,402,405. 

, ii, 104, 115, 118*, 218, ^ 

— • — , the first Mohammedan army 
that ever croaeed if, i, 7. 


EX. . * • 427 . 

Kistnagherry, i. 309.326,336,337,345 
363.364. 

• , svrrenjl^^r of, i, 336. 

• f ^ fort, ii, 173;225,227. 

-j — , unsuccessful attempt on, 

ii, 228. » 

, Kistnapa, Naick of (liiijce, i, 39. 
•Kittoor, ii, 106,11^?, 156. 

Kn^x, lieutenant Colonel, ii, 245, 246. 
Kqlapore, ii. 7^ 

— , origin of the house of, ?5. 

K'oon^ul, weaiifcrt of, i, 214. » 
Koonigull, conquered *from Kempe 
Gopd, by Dud Deo Raj, i, 35. 

Kor*ja, the, i, 425 . ' 

— — , ii, 122,270. 

, recognizes no rale of inherit^ance 

to kingdoms, i, 17. 

precept of the, ib.^ Note. 

, false, i, 308. 

the pledge of a, li, 304. 

, the, a si'hgular text of, ii, 3.3,5. 

KcVilleunda, i, 1 2. ^ 

Krmna, the celebrated Ipdiau Apollo, 
i, 20. * • 

, a young man of the. tribe of 

• ¥edava, ib. 

Kiibbeer Beg, i, 258. 

Kun^oor, (Gunpoor, or Giiutoor,) i, 12. 
Kurdla, peace of, ii,* 301 . * 

Kum>)ol, i, 282,283*{178,43 1. 

, Nabob .of, i, 163. 

, ii. 297. 

Medina Shah of, ii, 303. 

Kurpa, i, 373,405,406,407,408,434,438. 

, ii, 36,106,261,^1. 

, country of, i, 249. 

, conquest of, i, 438. 

, Nabob of, i, 163,166,254,402. 

ii; 03. ’ , 

— , Nabobs of, i, 1 35. 

— I — , reprcseiiled by Mohkmmed Ali 
It) be a’# ancient dependency of (Jar- 
natic, i, 438. • 

Kurreem Khan, i, 392. . 

, Abdul, ii, 34* 

Kurrucknaut, ii, 112. 

Kytch, gulph of; i, 39:f. , 

ii^ 306. • 

Kuttub, Shah, i, 10, Nute. 


Mj 

Ladies, N?ii?, of nortl^fn Malabar, 
ii, 122. * 

• Tjahore, Mahratta post at, ii, 7. 

Lake of pearls origin of the, i, 148. 
Lklly, Monsieur,!, 393,304,415,433,471 
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Lally. Monsieur, ii, 3, 18, 31, <>4/ 

, takes command of the 

French armies in India, 

•i, 541. •• 

, orders ]\I. Hussy to 

Igroceed to Pondiclierry, io. 

, character of, i, ‘243. , ^ 

-Jk ^ conduct ot; excites ab- 

liorrence, i, 244. ^ 

, orders six bramins to 

be blown 'll vvAy from the 
muzzles of liis cannon, i, 
245. 

, public entry of, into 

, A.rcot, i, 246. 

, besieges Madras, ih. 

raises the siege of ]\Ia- 

dras, i, 247. 

, differs in opinion ^vith 

M. Hussy, respecting the 
l>lan of the camiia^gii, i, 
25‘2. 

— , ‘applies to Mj^soor for 

succour, i, 253. 

' ^ — , his amiable dispo.sition, 

ji, 3. 

, discomfiture of Mn 

, corps of, ii, IP 

Hambtoii, Captain, ii, 369. > ; 

Land, elders of thc,sSVe Aala l*yko ! 

, neither ki,ngonor ^eminda;; pro- i 

jnietor of, 5, 78. * 

, tax, amount of, ih. 

Landed pro})erty, the origin of, accord- 
ing to Menu, i, 67. 

the term of, not suf- 

ficiMitly distinguished 
from feudal law, i, 66. 

meaning attached to, 

i, 68. 

— : ^ early opinions re^ard- 

» ^ing the state of, in India, 
i, 69. 

r , ancient state of, in 

Rome, i, 80. 

, hereditary and entail- 
ed, an universal principle of Hindoo 
law, i, 77. » 

Lang, Colonel,^ i, 340,344,355,359,360 

366,367. 

,ii, 76,77. 

, singular report propa- 
gated by, i, 367. 

; son of, taken prisoner 

, Hyder, i, ,460. 

his reinarVable answer 

to Hyder, ib. 

Language, its identity often proves the 
identity of origin, i, 3 , 


Jjunguage, Mahratta, ])arts in wliicli it is 
sjioken, i, 3. 

-, the Telihga, wl? ere spoken, 

i, 4. 

, the Tamul, w here spoken, ib. 

, Canarcse, ii, 198. 

, ii, 33. » 

, , Mnhi'fttta, lb. e* . 

, Hersinn, ii, 103. 

, l^)rtugllese, i, 23, 

' , I’amul, i; 21, \54. 

— ^ of 'Poolava, how fiir it ex- 

tends, i, 5. 

Languages, European, i, 23, Note. 

Law% Hindoo, ii, 7. 

^ uncertainty of sncccssioii 

charactenstical of, i, 23. 

, i.Ir,, commands '.he troops before 

^ 1 , Trichinopoly, i, 175. 

> :,\ssuTnes a defensive position on 

„ the island of Seringham, ih. 
, commands a detachment for Hy- 
derabad, i, 237. 

Lawrence, wars of, i, ;340. 

— , ('ohyiiel, conducts the opera- 

tions in defence of Madras 
i, 247. 

, returns to England, 

generally regretted, i, 251 . 

^ Major, joins .Nasir Jung, i, 

1 63. ' 

retires in ilisgnst to 

Fort St. lliivid, i, 164. 

, takes command of the 

‘ Hritish troops, i, 1 74. 

: , relieves Trichinopoly, 

i, 175. 

defeats the French at 

Haahoor, i, 1 80. 

, relieves I'richinopoly, 

i, 185. 

, greatly inferior to the 

French and Nnnjeraj, i, 187. 

, extraordinary victory 

of, i, 188,189. 

■ , moves towards Tan- 

jore, i, 190. 

, joined by the army of 

Tanjorc, ih. 

, obtains a decisive vic- 
tory over M, Brcnnier, i, 
191 

< — , obtains a singular 
victory over M. Astruc. i, 
V 194. 

^ dislodges the enemy 

^ from Wcyconda, ih. 

^ , goes into quartcis dii- 

ring .^hc iponsoon, i, 195 
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Lawrcjvit^, Major, arrives at Tnchino- 
poly, i, 197. 

, ^dangerous illness ol, 

i, ‘202. 

, marches in the dircc- 

tiorf of Tan jorc, i, 205. 
is congr{it;il:i/od by 


LutI All Beg, appointed to the com- 
mand of Madoor; i , 229 
Lycurgns. i, 85. 


f • 


• • » 


M » 


. J the Kaja, for his jpfonipt 
assistance, ib . » • , 

, is greatly reinforced^ 


1 1 


ib. 

— , returns to Trichkio- 
poly, i, 20() 

successful action of, 

in defence of his coiivoj', , 

I. 207. 

-, compels the dnciny to 


act on the cU^fensivc, ib. 

Laws, /spirit of, ii, 121, f 
Lawyers, Homan, tlicir generij idea of 
property, i, 67. 

Leger, M., ii, 178. 

Legions, Koman, ii, 148. • 

Legislation, Jewish, i, J8. • 

Leo, ii, 133. • ' 

Le 8age, ii, 272, 

Lettcif intercepted, from a French of- 
ficer, ii, 18. , • 

Liberty, civil, without a name to this 
t day in the languages of 
Asia, i, 14. 

, cherished in Greece, ib . 

, practical, compounded of vari- 
ous and conflicting particles, i, 19. 
Libra, ii, 133. * • 

Limmika. Ace Canara, and '^'oolava. See 
also Note, i, 5. 

liinflsay, Honorable Captain, ii, 247. 

* , Sir John, i, 422. ^ » 

Lingana, a discarded minister, give‘s 

Hyder secret information, i, Jj77. 
Littib, Captain, ii, 218,239,240. 

Loan to the Mahrattas, ii, 209. 

* London, Indin House in, i, 212, Note. 

* Lord Protbetor, the, ii, 106 

Lords, House of, ii, 277. . 

Loughour, the impregnable rock of, 
surrendered, after a lapse of twenty 
years, to ^he Duke of Wellington, ii,s. 
Louis, Port, ii, 309, , '• 

Louis XVI, ii, 123,124,148,155,178, 
248. 

Lubin, Chevalier de St.. i,'^137,?151,429 

— , an imposto!^, i 

338. « 

Lumbanics, ii, 237. 

Lnshington, Mr.. C<fjlcctoj .i>rTjriye> el- 
Jy. i, 106, Nnfp * * # 

Liitf Ah Beg, 1, 28t'» 


* ’ . * 

I Majigrdb, conquest of, i, 37,142, 

Maan Vicran Kaj, i. 297. 

Mabor, i, 7. » » 

MacartAey. Lord, i, 476^489,490,499. 

' , li, 13,14,15,24,25,39, 

/ ^ 70,77,79,85,86,87. 

— : ^ government of Mad- 

ras assurjcd by, i, 476. 

, his })oliticJil and mili- 
tary plans, ii, 39, 

• 283,338. 

- , dissdnsiun between, 


j • \ and Sir lOyro Foote, ii, 1 3. 

! M\canley, Captain, n, 179,348. 

““■} , Ensign; i, 441^, 

n , sent a prisoner fo 

Seringnpatam, ib. 

•M^icdonaliJ, Major, li, 360,#^ 

Mackenzie, Major, i, 8,9,13, 40. • 

^ . Dhoor-summoodcr, 

rnins^ of, disftovered by, 

% . 1 , 7 . » • 

, his'sketcli of the W'ar, ii, 256. 

Macleod, Lord, i, 452. * 

, Brigadier- General, ‘ii, 67,6(S, 

69,70,80,87,91,94,115. 

^ Colonel, ii, 30,31,32,53,54, 

55,6iM 

, f-aptain, ii, 391. 

William, ii, 198. 


Mr., ii,*230. 


Macnamara, a French officer so named, 
, h,^155. . • 

invited by Tippoo to a re- 
view, //>. • 

Maepherson, Mr., ii. 106,109. 

Madana, i, 332. • 

, ii, 77. 

Madenemuley, i-, 525 ? ^ 

Madoo Bow, 4, 302, 303, oUl, 305, 306,307, 
365,371.375,376,377,378, 
• 382,384 

, 4,8. 

his military tglenl'- of a 

higli order, i, 374 

* »'% crosses thc»Kfi.stna. i. 284, 

.•invest‘= Hyd<*r m hi'*' 

camp, 1 , 285 

!. flcfeats Hyder at RettchuL 

* ly. ib . 
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Madoo Row, passes considerable de- 
tachments over the river 
T<;[ombuddra, i, 286. 

, 'Compels llyder to abandon 

his intrenched camp, ib. 

, ^eath of, i, 888. ^ 

, SeCj Row Madoo. 

Mftdoor, ii, 209. 

, fort of, i, 229. 

, river, ii, 336. ^ 

Madras, i, 298,309,315,316,321,327,328, 
329,330,3,?6,338,345,349, 
350,360,362,363,'^364,365, 
366,367,368,369,370,372, 

• 421,428,436,443,446,463, 

468, 483, 489, 495, 'iKX), 523. 

,ii, 1 LW 9,21 ,33,40,60,67,76,86, 

i42,l76„179,2l0,242. 

, government, i, 21 1,335,421,422, 

423, 433, 443, 444), 47 1,473, 
409. 

^ 125,151,158. /' 

1.^ Its errors, ii, 92^' 

; — remonstrances/ of, 

' , ’to Nizam Ali and Basidut 

Jung, i, 433. 

— , CJov^rnor of ii, 153. ' • 

...j ^ reproaches the 

French, i, 234. 

embassy to,^i, 388,425. 

— , records of, ir^ 21, Note, f 

, grant for the first English fort 

at, i, lOO. 

, discussions on the records of, 

i, 104,105. 

, board of revenue of, its report 

respecting Tiiincvclly, i, 
112. 

, state of, i, 244. 

, siege of, i, 246. 

— , ludicrous policy of, i, 431. 

j torpcK of, i, 44€. 

, roused by invasion, ib. 

", march, of the English army 

from, i, 452. 

, dissensions at, ii, 7 6. 

, reduction and razing of, ii, 310. 

— s — and Bor;.bay, presidencies of, 
ii; 330. 

Madura, province of, i, 1 12,210,216,234, 
327,362,363.. 

^ ii^ 230. 

, Raja of, See Nagana Naid. 

Vferapa Naick of, i, 34. 

Naick of, i, 39,41 

Mahabalipoor, or ^ven i^^agodas, i, 8, 
Note, 

Mahabarut, i, 3^ Note, 

Mahadapatani, i, 501. 


Mahadcc Khan, li, 262. 

Maha Mirza Khan, i, 464. 

, Numi Muntup, i, 266r - 

, or Dessara, feast of, i, 

32,195. 

~ — - — , signify ing the great 

ninth, description ot* i, 32, Note, 
Maharifshtra, i, 8!" * 

y- - > — See, Mahratta. 

Maharut, ii, 347. *'* • 

Mahdavee, Zeen-ul-ab-u-Deen, ii, 102. 

— ^ fouje- 

dar of Coorg, ib. 

ilahc, French fortress, i, 429,459.* 

, ii, 2. • 

, expedition for the reduction of, 

i, 433,437. 

, full of, i, 437. 

Maliif^tta, lit iguagc, view of the country 
< , r'jver which it is spread, 
i, 3,4. 

characteristics of a, i, 157, 
Note. 

— anecdote ofia, ib, 

Mahlrattas, the,M, 330,335,338,344,365, 
366,374,375,377,383,39 1 , 
400,401,417,418,423,425, 

• ,427,431, 

, h, 6,99,109,116,156,180. 

, confederacy of ^he, i, 300. 

, retreat of the, purchased, i, 

304. 

^ exactions of the, i, 385. 

, peace with the, i, 386. 

Mahratta state, Kagoba acknowledged 
by llyder as the exclusive 
head of, i, 390. 

invasion of Arcot, i, 423. ' 

— — territories, reductioii of, be- 
tween the rivers, by 
llyder, i, 436. 

war, financial pi!3ssurc, result- 
ing from, i, 463, 

Mahrattas, dreadful slaughter of, i, 401. 

, movements of the, i, 402. 

, troubles with the, i, 444. 

j the, invade Mysoor, i, 228. 

, pledged districts of the, 

given to Hyder, i, 230. 

=, Poona, h 214,417,423. 

^ 3^4 

, negotiations of the, 

-i, 330. 

— wi ^ desolating encroachments of 

the, ii, 296. 

j cavalry of the, ii, 300. 

I Maissin, M.,commaird8 the French, i, 200. 

I •Malaba1r,i, 11,329,330,332,333,357,390, 

I 433. ^ 
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Mafah'cir, ii. ^)/24,.ir),r)2,56,71 ,134,100. 
180,215,208,201. 

, extends over Tra- 

vaiicoVe f?nd Malabar, i, 5. 

Tarnui language. 

^ Avhat l^rishta means when 

■» he mentions theui„i,Z. 

TT, li-ftits ofi j ^ 

— — - hereditary right* to liyided 

• • • • property in, indeleasiblc, i., 

95.‘ ’ 

royalty of, in whom invested, 

i, 96. 

coast of, i, 216. 

the first Mohammedan corps , 

that ever entered it, i, 222, 

periodical rains of, i,'227. • 

^ comyfcst of, i, 298. * 

, reduction of the’wholp *pro- 

vince of, by, Gen., Aber- 
croinby, ii, 180. 

, orders issued for the return 

of Gen. Abercromby to, • 
ii, 205. .. 

, English arn»^*on the coa3t of, ’ 

ii, 338. 

war of, i, 385. 

— , coast of, i, 429. 

, Duten settlements 

•on, i, 437. 

French settlements 

on, il>. 

English settlements 


on, lb. 

^ affairs of, ii, 1, et seq.'2T. 

^ English posts in,^i, 65. 

, retrospect of the affairs of, ii, 

* 75,76. 

, northern, Nair ladies of, ii, 

121,122, 

, principalities of, ii, liil. 

5 , rebellion in, ii, 125. 

, productions of, ii, 129. 

’ 1 — , rains of, ii, 161. 

♦ Malacca, ii* 305. 

Malartic, General, ii, 309,310,311,312, 
313,314. 

Malavilly, fort of, i, 228. 

J , ii, 360,353. 

Malcolm, Cap£., ii, 3^4,348,392. 

, his “ India, ii, 261, 

296,297,298. 

Malhoudfes, ii. 6. • 

Malicks, explanation of the term bf, 
and instances of their distiessed situa- 
tion, i, 116. 

Mallavelly, battle o^ ii, 392. , 

Millet, Sir C. WarCj i, 522. * • 

Maloor, i, 343, ^ *» 


Malpurha, river ol, i, 235,284,405. 

, ii, 104,218. 

Malwa, province, i, 3^5. 
a , ii, 7. 

Mama Trimbuc, i, 377,378. 

ilan, the only animal wko successfully 

. braves the seasons, ii, 340. 

. Man Khan, i, 368* ^ 

Mahdaitis, his quaint answer to Oncsi- 
^critus, i, 70,^ 

Mangalore,’ capture of, i, 278,331. 

— — r , ii,^9,58,60,6l,68,8>,88,103, 

• 1 78, 265, 292, 3a5, 307, 312, 332. 

, treaty of, ii,l40. 

1 , reduction of, ii, <>9. 

— * fall of, ii, 58. 

commanded by Col. Cj|mp- 

bell, ii, 61. 

— , the wantonly protracted 

• siege of, ii, 63,76. 

Tippoo’s plahs for starving, 
ii, 86. 

progress of famine at, ii, 90. 


r 


fort of, taken jiharge of by 
Tippoo, ib. • • 

^ Tippoo’s own accoijnt of his 

» 4ong detention at, ii, 98,fi9. 
Mangaricota, ii, 30,31. 

Maiftlla, reduction of, ii, 305. 

Manners, Indian, A curiousT feature of 
ancient, i, 23. * » 

Manuscripts, their disagreement, i, 21. 

, Hindoo, i, 41, • 

, Mackenzie, ib. Note. 

, See Mackenzie." 

^ Mysoorean^ ii, 178. 

Manuttoor, depending on Periapat^m, 
conquered in 1617 by Raj Wadeyar, 

i, as. , 

Maphuz Khan, ajjpcarance aftd vici^s 
of, i, 200. 

— I » lh*evarication*of, i, 205. 

— • % — , son of Anwar-u-Deen, 

taken ptisoner, i, 161. 

, ii, 242,249,297,300,308, 

327,375«. 

Mapillas, the, ii, 121,129. 

Marlborough, Duke off ii, 12. ^ 

Marmalong, i* 462, * 

Marriage, whimsical affiance of, i, 43. 

, i8hahjee*8, i, 45. 

, double treaty of, with the 

Nabob of Savanore, i, 416^417. 
Marriott, Colonel, ii, 292. 

MaruAhully IBanta^ ii, 174.; 

Masoor, i, 6, Note. 

Masulipatarii, inve.stment of, i, 247. 

, capture of, by Colonel 

• Forde, i, 248. 
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' 

M.'isnlipatam, i, ‘21^0. 
iMatroiis, Iloinaii, ii, r20. 

Matthews, Captain, i, 3,tf),3/>5. 

, Bi*igadicr-Gleneral, ii, -'i-h * 

General, ii, 54,.5.5,/j(J,5S,7t}, 

^2,2H0. 

inilitary dispositions, ii, /58. , 

^ uuhap|)y controversy be- ' 

twTcn, and the Gove! ntnent, 
li, 59. 4, . 

, Captain, iMulwagal taken by 

' tlic bold stratrgem of, 339. 

, (rencral, diversion uhder, ii, 

40. , ' 

f 5 , his surrender of 

Bcdiiore to Tippoo, ii, 69. 

r - , murder of, ii, 91. 

Maulojee, i, 43. 

IMaiiritius, i, 209. 

, ii, 305. 

, weakness of the goveri mcnt 

of, ii, 329. / ' 

Maxwell, Colonel,^ ii, 174,203,204,^^7, 
,228,240. 

— , his expedition to Jla- 

ramahal, ii, 232. 

Mea, Lalla^^i, 291. ' * 

Meaco, ii, 121. 

Mean, Lalla, i, 383. 

Mecca, teinjilc of, i, ^298. 

, ii,* 110,150,275,335 

Medes and Persians, Jaw of the, ii, 309. 

* Medina, ii, 120. 

chief Of, ii, 120,150,275,335. 

JMediterranean, the, ii, 340. 

Medows, Gen., ii, 11,12,13,27,142,108, 
17^^,174,175,177,179,185, 
220,246,247. 

arrival of, from Bom- 
bay, 'ii, 13. 

, appointed to the govern- 

'' nient of Madras, ii, 1-59. 

, reduces Palghqut, ib. • 

, writes to Tippoo, ib, 

, his reply to Tippoo, 

ii, 160. 

, his inarch to Madras, 

fi, 177.' 

, ’anecdote of, ii, 188. 

Mcer Aly Ueza, i, 199. 

, brotber-in-hiT ^ to Hy- 

der, sent to quell insur- 
rections in the eastern 
provinces, i, 287. 

, Ilussei!! /\li, ii, 285, ^ * 

, Assud, i, 155. ' • * 

— , negotiates lor the introduc- 
tion ofMahratta troops, 

I. 150 


Meor Assud, taken prisoner, ib. 

, Ibrahim, maternal uncle of llydcr, 

appointed to 'the cdnmaiid of 
Malavilly, i, 228. 

, Moyecii-u-Deen Khan, i, 377. 

, Saheb, i, 434,4^4. 

Vhereef-u-yeen, i, 160, /Vote. 
Meeras|5 and Merassdar, •iiicaBiing of, 

^ , of a villager defineuJS, 106* 

“ Mcerassy right,” what,'i, 105. 

— ^ “ privileges,” explanation of, 

ib. 

Mcerjumla, General of Golconda, in- 
vades the north ern districts of Co- 
romandel, i, lOl. 

Megastlicnes, i, 69,70. 

Mchcddc, what, ii, 284.^ . 

Mehtah Khiln, ii, 285. 

Memoirs, hist^Drical, i, 38, Note. 
Mendicant, travelling Hindoo, i, 461. 
Menu, 7th chapter of, i, 16,17, Note. 

, his opinion of the origin of land- 

, ed property, i, 67. » 

Mercara, fort of,’ i, 389. 

, ii, 101,214,215. 

, surrounded by the natives of 

Coorg, for the pnrposti of reducing 
it by famine, i, 391. 

Merchants, secret emigrations of, into 
Baramahal, ii, 264. 

Mercury, ii, 133. 

Meritch, i, 401. 

— ^ 104,218. 

Mexico’ ii, 128. 

Mcyconda, ii, 221. 

Mhedi Ali Khan employed on an em- 
bassy by llyder to Poona, i, 282.' 
Miasnmooder, conquered from Bheirapa 
Kaick by Canterava Narsa Raj, in 
1646, i, 34. 

Milgota, hills of, i, 41,37®. 

, hills, description of, ih. 

Ministry, British, i, 212. * 

Mint, Canterava Narsa Baj, the first 
Raja of Mysoor who established one, 
i, 32. 

Mirjan, ii, 53. 

Mirjee, ib. 

, capture of, ib. 

“ Modena Sharhi Baaz,” extract from, 
denying the sovereign’s property in 
land, if he Vcceives tribute, i, 118. 
MoMern French, anticipation of their 
enemies forced marches, i, 393. 
Moens, Mr., ii, 137. 

, .Governor of Cochin, fb. 

SMogul, the, i, 298,329,435. i 

— , invasion, i,' 44. 
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Mo^nil, the .'lutliority oK i, ]h2 
— — ^ iiinndates oi the, i, 201) 

Al* Khan/ li,- 111. 

, emperor Ahmed Shah, i; 3-20. 

, empire, the whole power of the, 

usurped !iy Sindea, ii, 296. 

, Itic impiisoucd, ii, 300. /, ^ 

— ^ anipi?ror, the deposed, iifsiS. 

Mo/juli, ^10,11. ♦ • 

, Continued to direct their atten*, 

tiou lo Ilindostan, i, 1 1 . 

, preparatory to the invasion* of 

"I’linoor in 1396, established 
themselves to the south of the 
Induj}, ib, ’ • 

, finally established therajjelves in 

the fixed government of Delhi 
in 149?, lb, 

— , tlie strong fortress -of Dctwlata- 

bad fell into their possession >n'l634, 
i, 40. 

iMohanimed, ii, 101,123,276. 

, birth of, ii, 292. * 

, revelfitions of, ii, 100, 

Ali, i, 212,213,214,216,234., 

242,247,297,300,325,327,329, ’ 
* 337,338,340,34:3,345,349, 

35(),351,352,357,:364,.365, 
3()6,367, 369, 370,384,421, 

•* 423,425,426,427,428,429, 
436,437,438,441,442,443, 
444,448,449,453,462,464. 

, ii, 25,72,99,135,137, 

197,198,229. 

, contended for by the 

English asi Nabob of 
Arcot, i, 209,210,211. 

.* ^ acknowledged lawful 

» Nabob of tl«i Carftatic, 

* i, 295. 

^ literal import of the 

* • title of, th, 

^ , death of, i, 149. 

! once in possession of 

» * Tanjore, i, 109. 

^ marriage of, i, 149. • 

son of Anwar-u-Deen, 

^ flight of, i, 161. 

—, solicits assistance from 

th« Elnglish, ib. 

•, obtains permission to 

^ take the field, 164. 

* , receives aift from ^he 

English, ib. 

inconsistency and pusil- 
lanimity of, ib. 


^ • 


— , negdtiationa of, 

, fraud of, regarding Tri- 

, ch'Phopoly, i, 17.S. 


.Mohammed oceeds witli tin* 

• li>h towards A rent, ?b. 

- lan cinlni‘‘sador fo 

the Kaja of Mysoor, i, 172 . 

, extravagant plans of. 

i, 298. • 

, secret view^ of, j, -^(lo 

, /eproach of, by llydcr, 


i, 437. 
ignorant 


plair"^ ol’ i. 


\ 


340. 

general tcmfency of 
the military talents of, 
i, 351. 

— , murders liTs wounded, 
i, 385. 

excellent irenerej^hip 
of, i, 401. 

— , disgraceful intrigues 
of, in Eng^Iand, i, 421 
— , debts of, lb. 

— , viei^s of, i, 422. 

— , end)assador sent by, (o 
I liydcr, disrrwssed, i, 427, 

his improvement of’tlie 

fortifications of .Tan lore, 

• ib. ». 

— ^ designs, a curious 

* evidcjice of, i, 428. 

his prophecies respect- 

% ing li^ulfir, i, 413. 

his troops mutinous for 

want of pay, ib. * 

, a jehbuni paic! for by, 

1,445. 

, desigrtated tlie most 

faithful ally of the E»ng- 
lish, i, 443. 

expends groat^ treasure 

in fortifying Arcot, i, 4(M. 

, falsehood and ingrati- 

. tufle of, i, 498*499. 

— —r , said by 'I’ippoo to have 

been the sole causi, of the 
war, ii, 6.1-. 

, considefed by Hydet, 

as one of his best officer , 

3 ii, / 2. ^ • 

— — reply of, to Ifydcr, tb. 

, anecdote of, ib. 

A. — ^ death of, ii, 73. 

^ conspired with 'I’ippoo 

for the dethronerneut of 
his father, ii, 74. 

• Rhclcje, i, 149;. 

llerveish Khaii, ii, 147. 

. fssoof, i, 245. 

^ fidelity of, to the English, 

» i, 201. 
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Mohaiiuned Sayeed, son of Sufdcr Ali, 
succeeda his father, i, 158. 

Seyed/i, 38^2. 

^ 6,35,284,382. 

, weak gover;iment'r- 

of, ii, 6 

« Wellee, i, 149. 

III., an expedition sfnt by, 

destroyed the capital 
Dhoorsurf.mooder Ki 
, 1326, i, 7. 

, crude attempt of, 

.Mohammedan conquest, Travancore, 

* ^ Malabar and South 

C^anara, escape 1 Uje, 
i, 6. 

^ ^ jifst irruption to the 

south of the 7’aptG3, i, 6. 

army, the first* that ever 

r^rossed the Kistna, was 
led against Dnoor-, 
sr immooder, i, 7. / 

^ government, detestalfrlc 

* ^ character of thet- i, 

101 , 102 . 

.: — edicts and institutioqs,, 

, ' cruelties of, i, 114. 

Mohammedans, i, 12,15,445. , 

TT-, ii, 32 «, 

, Iv 9 raij! of, like the sacred 

code of the Hindoos,*!, 16. 

«i , estates of individuals 

among, i, 17. 

^ early, their opinion of 

the origin of landed 
pro])crty, i, 67. 

- -L ^ of India, descent of, i, 

392. 

^ ethical tn'iatiscs of the, 

' li, 272. 

Mohee-u-Ucen, i, 159. 

, death of, i, 160. 

Mohorvura, the, performed ‘by both 
armies, ii, llo. 

MolcAulle, Hcrtrancl dc, ii, 178. 

Molle, Lieutenant, bravery of', ii, 369. 
IMo'.iajce, appointments of, i, 205. 

^ — , the O'anjore general, jokis 

Mohammed Ali, i, 174. 
Monarchies, European, i, 17. 

Moneron, Pierre, ii, 307. “ 

Moneypenny, Colonel, ii, 360,362. 
Monsoon, south-western, effects of the, 
iij 160. ^ 

, of Malabar, ii, ^ib. 

Montesquieu, ii, 121. 

Montgomery, Major, ii, 217. 

Moatresor, Tdeutenant-Ooloiiel, ii, 346 
Moodajee. phounda. i. 464 * 


Moodelair, Gaute, i, .37. 

, ^ Mooglee pass, ii, 1 84. 

^ Moogoor, conquered fi^om Pf.’swan Raj 
Wadeyar, by Kaj Wadeyar, in 1615, 
i, 28. ^ 

Mook, Arso, i, 1.39. * 

' « Mooro/iEnspgn, i, *'i68. ® 

,fMr. li, 128. « 

— ^ , Captain, i, 495. ^ 

, Major, defeated Jiy llyder, 

^ Trivadi, i, 255. 

Moorehouse, (Captain, i, 495. 

, Colonel, ii, 163,189. 

, death of, ii, 180. 

' , monument to the 

, , memory of, at ^Madras, /5 

^loorgamalla, i, 344. 

Moor^«erVank, i, 46l,48fc* 

Moosuh ii, 148. 

Mootapi Mee, i,” 433. 

Moolk-ul- Nizam, i, 216. 

Moracin, M., ('hiefat Ma^ulipatam, i, 
237. 

1 — , joins ?»\^cjeeb Oolla, i, 

l; 246. 

I .Moravi Row, i, 136,163,235,271,367,373. 

I 394,395,396. 

; jqipointed Mahratta go- 

vernor, i, 157. 

, detaches himself from the 

confederacy, and encamps 
on the bank of the 
(Joleroon, i, 202. 

attacks Gauderow, and 

puts him to the route, i, 
- 205. 

, defeat of, by llyder, i, 274. 

: ; , singular defence of, i, 342. 

I ... : lijg refusal of the demands 

• of llyder, i, 39^. 

, sends an envoy to Ilvdcr, 

i, 395. 

, death of, i, 396. 

. See Row. Mbr8|,ri. 

JMorlay de Peveron, ii, 64. 

Mornington, Lord, ii, 316,321,329,338. 

■ , his arrival at Ma- 

dras, ii, 316., 

^ ; , his order for an 

immediate attack on 

Tippoo, ii, 338. 

Moses, li, 129. ^ 

MQtee-Palab. See Tonoor. 

Motte, Monsieur, ii, 26. 

Mount, St. Thomas’s, i,' 448,462,482, 
483. ^ 

; n — •-*-!, 2 — , mutiny of a 

i regiment of cavalry ‘at, 

i, 44^ 
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Mowlood the, what, ii, 275. 1 Murteza Khan, last of the Frt iich 

Muckhdoom Ali, i, 254,267,311. ^ | ‘ Nabobs, i, 249 

proceeds to Pondi-*^! Muscat, ii, J 5 V. •• 

cherry, i, 254. * , agents of Tippoo at, li, 291. 

, ^recalled by Ilyder, i, •Musgrave, Colonel, ii, 179. 

259. " Music, ludicrous, i, 28.» 

i ,l)lo^^adc af,»byKunsi^i * i\russulnians, confederacy of the *t’oiu 

^ * Row, i, 2G1. Jtings, i, 12. • 

— i"l , proceeds tb Rangalotc, MmssuIiikiii, i, 13. 

* 2(i3. » > >■, Friday the fc^itivui ol Llir, 


^aheb, i, 227. . 

. ii, 10,28,30. 

, his death, ii, ‘28 

IMuckhlis Khan, i, 323. ; 

.Mndciil, i, r2» ' • 

Muddoor, comj^uered liom V"<y?Uiu| bv 
Cham Raj, i. 29. I 

IMudgerry, i, 40G ^ , ' 

, ii, 225. . . 

.Miidglierry, rock of, i, • ; 

, reduction of, bv Tippoo, i, > 

389. ' - i 

Miiglcc, li, 221. 

Muir, Colonel, u,'*4. ^ , 

I\Iulk, Musheer-ul-, li, 2;}5,32l. -j 

Mullei;, Mr., i, 11, iVotr. 
iMulvvagiil, rock of, i, 338,346,318,364, , 
376. • I 

Mumrnatec, ii, 102. ! 

Muridaiiee, I'flisroodo, i, 1.3, Note. ! 

Munro, Sir Hector, i, 452,453,454,468, | 
461,481,486,5')!. 

^ advised to return to 

England, i, 501- ^ 

^ probable reason of 

his departure, ih. 

— j: — , yields to the wishes 

of Lord Macartney that 
he should resume the 

direction of the ‘Siegc of 
, Negapatam, ih. 

Li'butenant-Coloncl, extract 

, . from the report of, res- 

, ‘p^cting proprietary or 
hereditary right in the 

land, i, 1.31. • 

, General, ii, 523. 

Munsoorpet, i, 363. 

Murdoo, Chejina, the only, genuine 
Tamu^ofany consequence * 
concerned in the rebellion 
, of 1800-2, i, ,34, .iVojte. 

^ his mean origin ^nd 

usurpation of the govern- ! 
ment, ib. • ! 

Murteza Khan assassinates Sufder Ali, | 
i, 157* • 

— • , apjfjpintcd Nabob of 

.Vcot, i, 184, 


If, 133. 

- , '^i^ork. Xee 'foorfe. 

.MuzuhVr Jung, i, 244. * 

, anivalof, at A rent, 

. 161. " • 

— retreats tow.'irds Ron- 

dieherr>^, 1 , 162. » ^ 

, deserrs liis camp, ami 

^ seeks protection from 

Na.sir Jupg, i, 163. 

1 ^ conspiracy against, i, 1 6:) 


>Jyconda, i, 159. , 

Xn/.soor. 1. 10.24.25 


' A^y.st)or, i, 1 0,24, 25.27, 30, .306, 309, .33 1, 

, I .336, .34 4,.350,.3ri),360,3()5,3ti6, 
i .369, 373, 37.5, 377, 384, 385, *38!), 

391,397. 

I '*-* , ii, 78, 104. 1 •'i I, I r)5,-J.'iHj-i78 

' , sketch of the state of, when 

! the Ili^idoo dy^iasty began, 

! i, 2, el^seg 

I * — , SO named from an obscure 

village, i, 3. , 

, a place of that name near the 

Toonibuddra, i, 6, iVotc. 

“ , origin of its dynasty, i, 12 

, romantic account of the origin 

of its rajas, i, ‘20,21. 

- rising state of, i, 38. 

, rctrtispeejt of, i, ib. 

, Wadeyars of, i, 39. ' 

, Raja 'of, his i^inparalleled 

• perfidy to the* priests of the 

* » Jungurn, i, 128,129. 

, present state df property iu, i, 

1 30. 

I , contest for th(? spoils of, i, 1^1 

, Mahratta invasion of, tb. « 

~r , arm^ of, rnarcljes to 'Jhickinu- 

poly, j, 173. 

— , troops of, i, 20t). 

— , Aaja of, i, 210. 

, negotiation of IJydei 

with the, i, 2^7. 

! arrears of tribute 'due by, i, 

I *21 4, ‘2 >5, 216.'*.; 

I , a pfan for the invasion of, i. 

! . 400. 

. jchbura, form of, performed at. 

• during a tlrougbl. i* 145 



Mysoor, alarm of invasion from, 
ridiculed at Madras, i, 4‘46. 

, town olj V, 20.<* f 

, called at one time Pooiagurry. 

i, 22. , ' 

, petty Aiicftains of, tb. 

, jiill of, i, 22, ;i7. 

, Rajas of, i, 2(j,27. ^ 

^ openly prolcsscd'* re- 
ligion of^Rie' Jungum^ i, 

' * f . • 

, enriched with trie jdijnder ol 

K’aroog Lillee, by llaj 
,Wadeyar, in i.'Jilo, i*,* 28. 

^ the actual growth « of ’* the 

government of, i, 28. 

— — , Cauter^va Narsa II aj, the first 
Raja of, who established a 
mint, i, 32. 

, preservt Raja of, i, 32, Note. 

^ Tetti of, divided into* fiv<; 

classes, / 

, fort, i, 52.f. ^ 

^ towti and fort, destructioi of, 

by Tippoo, ii, 119. 

,'co^upiest of, ii, 139. ^ , 

— , », irlvasion of, ii, 215. 

-, by Sindea, ii, ,305. 


I Nagamangul, conquered iroin a desccud- 
ant of the celebrated dug Deo, by 
, Cliam Raj in 1030,* i, 29. 

I Nagore, i, 470,471,500. 

I , the English^ distiict of, ceded 

I ^ to the Dutch, i, 500. 

i 1 A}' /‘arrival i^fSir Edward Hughes 

I IJ off i, oOl. * 

— ■ — , e\'aciialion of, ib. ^ 

t\aib, Kaboh or deputy, jiot a Mohat^i- 
medan invention, i. 30, 

NAick, Narsing, i, 28. 

, Narsing of Narsipoor, i, 28. 

Naicks, i, 41. 

Naid, Nagana, Raja of Madura, found- 
jjd thy dynasty of the Naicks of Ma- 
dura about the year L582, i, 34, JS^ote. 
Naiy, 'jiuniaumut, ii, 116. 

r» , cruelty of Tippoo 

Mo, 

Cootc ii, 102. 


, Avar of, ii, yi9. 

^ the way h\ ii, 342. 

— ^ determination to rest ole the 

r ancient Hindoo house of, 

ii, 385. 

, best military officers of, ii, 3G. 

^ capital of, ii, 211. £• 

, Raja of; death of the, ii, 290. 

^ campaign in, ii, 391. 

, numerous and successive Mah- 

ratta invasions of,-i, 341. 

J^lysooreans, the, i, 36,208,427,493. 

,,ii, 20,100, 

, operations, military of )he, 

and the English, ii, 9. ^ 


TS 

* , 

Nafcob, the Pc^ndicherry^ ii, 290. " 

, title of, affected by the Mah- 

ratta deputies, i, 158. 

, French, re-appointment of 

Reza Saheb to the office of, i, 
^. 50 . 

, ofS^ra, ludicrouf circumstance 

attending the appointment to 
the office of, i, 270. 

— , the Patau, i, 398,417. 

pt*oniiscs of a, i, 310 , 

Nadir Hlwh, h. 7 


Naimars, the infidel, ii, 120. 

Nair ladies of northern Malabar, ii, 122. 

1 — ' i^aja of Palg^iaiit, i, 222. 

Nairs, ii. 104. 

, military character and habits of 

the, i, 289. 

', general insnrrectiou of, over the 

whole ])iovince of Malabar, iij 9. 

, military spirit of the, ii, 121. 

Nambourics, ib, 

Naincul, i, 330. 

, surrender of, i, 330,360. 

Nana, ii, 320. 

, Fumavese, ii, 8. 

Narain Row, i, 370,388,400,418,419. 

ii, 8. ^ 

Narrain Row, the widow ot, li, 32o. 

— , Sewai Madoo, ih. * 

, Ralajee, ib. 

. See Row. , 

Nurmullee, conquered Oy Raj Wadc 3 ^ar 
in 1595, i, 28. 

Narsa Canterava Raj, installed Raja of 
Mysoor, i, 31. 

— , defends Seringa- 

patam, the capital of his 
dominions against an in- 
♦ vasion, ib.'' 

*! — ^ his arrangements 

financial, military, the 
'* f mint, court, religious es- 
: tablishments, i, 32,33. 

^ the idol of his 

hramin historians, i, 33. 

- his conquests, ih. 


Komar, Raj, his infamous con- 
duct, i, 25* 

— — . Raj. i. '29. 
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>Jarba, Rcv^Canty Raj, son of the j^al- | 
laiit Eetad Cham Raj Wadeyar, 

^ instance of* f 

his chivalrous spirit, ib. I ^ 

Narsona, i, 370*. * j 

Narsin^ha, i, lo. ^ * A 

— (T^'nasty-of, i. 11,12. 

— — — — , continued to govern, until 
154‘J, /o. ^ ^ . 

iVarsing Raja, i, 100. 

fouudor of a new djfnas- 

ty, i, 10. 

, Row, ii, 82. 

JVarsipoor, i,»28. ' 

Nash, Lieutenant, ii, 231. ^ 

Nasir Jung, njarcli of, to Arco^t, i,*l J4. 

, ievies contributioiyi on 

JMysoor, i, i48. • 

, entry ot, inn> Arcot, i, 1()2. 

, siininioued to join t*he im- 
perial army, i, 163. ■ * 

, retreats to the plains o*f 

Ai^.ot, ih. • , , 

, hreakvS up his camp, i, 164# I 

, great distress of, i. 1 65. | 

, is treachcroubly killed, i, ,* 

166. » I 

, anecdotes of, i5., Xole. ■ 

Nations, EiAopean, i, 17. , 

Native troo])er, probity of, i, 309. 
Nautumcars, the, object to the sale of ; 

Lands, i, 106. j 

Nawab, i, 408. . ^ I 

Nawaub or Nabob, meaning oT, i, 134. | 
Nazarenes, the, ii, 133. * j 

— J , the Portuguese, ii, 100. ; 

Nearchus stigmatized as a retailer of j 

fables, by Strabo, i; 70. j 

, Vincent’s voyage of, ii, 128. 

Nebbee Y^ar Khan, i, 160, ^oie, , 

Neergoond, ij 405. 

; , ii, 104,117. 

^ ,*l)esheyc of, ii, 104. i 

— , capture of, ii, 218. 

Negapatain, i, 476,500,501. • 

,ii,22. I 

y, siege ol, i, 501. 

peculiar energy of the sea- 

men and marines^ at, i, 502, * , 

Negotiation, i, 211,212. 

1 wearing a ^mosl gloomy | 

aspect, ii, 93. ‘ 

Negotiations at Pondicherry, ii, 178. i 

nf the Englifh at Hyder- 
abad and Poona, ii, 330. 

Nejeeb Oolla, i, 2 I 2 . • ■ • 

^ bis lyurdcr of the French 

in hi^ service. i> 247 


Nejeeb Oolla, solicits assistance fiom 
•the English against llasalut Jung, 1 , 
248. . . . 

Nejeft', holy shrine of, ii,’l48. 

.Ncilorc, i, 248,483. 

ii, 40. # 

Ncpaiil, i, 409. 

Ncrbiidda, i, 166,417. 

river, 11 , 7. 

Nennudda rwer, i, 2. 

Ncvaycts, i, 370,386. 

•Nov^’es, Cho^kce, ii, 81. * 

News-Vriters, public, ‘to be found a1 
(;very Indian court, ii, 317. 

N#zcry,na, a, meaning of tITe term, i, 229 * 
Nezerbar fort, ii, 119. 

Nidgcgiil, i, 376,377* ^ 

; , ii, 2. 

, determined resi)lntion dis- , 

played there, i, 376.^ 

Nilu^ the, ii, 150 

V , the, and tjjio Red Sea, practi- 

\ cable conimunicjatioii between, ji, 3-1 1. 
Nilisnram, so called fro*n a temj)lo of 
^iva, i, 5, and note below. • * , 

Nimbajec Clhantkee i. 59. 

Nixon, Captain, i, 361.36^, 

^ the force mulei* de- 

' strcjyed by ITyder, i, 362. 

, Colonel, distingiuslicd energy 

a 3d perseveranJc df, li, 24. 

Nizam, All Klian, i, 239,240. 

^ 303,306,307,308,309,3 

3 1 2.31 3,31 6,318,3*1 9,320,322, 

J 325,326,328.329,330,330,348, 

365,373,374,375,415,417,418, 
419,485. 

, ii, 133,138,139,180,194,222, 

22(i,236, 253, 290, 295,297, 305. 

, discontent of, i, 240. • 

— murders llyder Jung, i, 

• 241. * 

advance of, towards Hyder 
abad, i, 248. 

, sup])lants Rasalut Jniig, ih. 

, imprisons •Salabnt Jung, i, 

271. 

i , Ocli. (^aI1i<Jnd’s treaCv«with, 

*ii, 4. 

union of, and the ministerial 

• party, at Poona, against Jia- 
golia and Jlydcr, i, 400. 

, army of, under Ibrahim 

Khan (Dhowiwa) i, 401. 

s^'and 4 thc Eiigli.sh, arrangc- 

• ments between, regarding 
the cession of the iiortherT) 
circars, i, 433. 

t.., ^ lealous C(mdition of, 



Nizam Ali, remonstrance of the govern- j 
ment of Madras to, th. ' ! 

— , ^V^nsi^nr, seduced by, 

i; 434. * ' 

— • — — ’ — , the whole of tlie possessionsi 
haM l)y, granted h'y tlie 
^ Mogul to llyder, i, 43.'>. ' 

, arrival of an envoy at ' 

ringapatam from, li, l/)4. j 

— Mahratta coni4»dcracy with, i 

ii, 101). ‘ 

weary of the wlr, ii, lib. ' 

, treaty with, ii, 155,166. 

^ , his cavalry, ii, ‘204. 

^ th6 army of, li, 216. , 9 

, political existence of, ift. 

« — , the MfJirattas preparing for 

the plunder of his jjomi- 
nions, ii, 208. 

— , introdiudion of English ad- 

venturers into the briny 
. of, ii,^Vi(): >' 

, his weakness, ii. 322. ' 

III MoQ|)k, i, 154,235- ^ 

, invasion excited by, i, 

. 156, i\ote. 

If' — , march of. to A rcot, 6, * 

* 158 

— , rctyrns to (lolcoilda, 

ib. 

^ dedtl/of, i, 160. b 

*, Shah, i, 10, Note. 

l^oailles, ]\1. dc, i, 431. 

^ — , declaration of American 

independence by, ib. , 

.Noolgund, i, 405. , 

Noor Mohammed Khan, i, 419. 

North Canara, i, 4. 

Noubut, the, described, i, ,379. 

Novelty, the ruling passion of the heart 
of Tippoo, ii, 294. 

Novo Porto, i, 452. 

Nuggur, Raja of^ ii, 100. • 

Numa Pompilius, fines of, i, 87. 

Nunderaj of Talcjaud, i, 28. 

Nundial, i, 12. 

Nuniidroog, i, 3,£|76. 

, ii, 5126,232. 

— , rock of, i, 274. 

siege o^ ii, 227. ,, 

Nunjend Raj, Wadeyar of Coorg, i, 33. 
Nuniendgode, i, 264. 

/ii, 248,368. 

temple of, i, ^22,128^232. 

Nunjcraj,i,209f2l0,211j^212,^08,386,392. 

, brother of Chunder Naick, j 

i, 28. 

Kccchrachoorec of Alcmbad- 

^ dy, i, 29. * 


Nunjeraj,singular preparajjjipn and death 
of, i, 146. 

, campaign of, f; 147. •* 

, absurd plots of, for seizing Tri- . 

chinopoly, i, 179. 

wavering conduct of, i, 181. 

r\ heated aj an enemy* by the 

English, ib. • 

— ^ makes an unsuccessfijl atyick 
r. " on Tri<;hinopoly, 1 , 197. * 

and M, Dnplcix, detach the 

Ifaja of Tan lore Irom the English, i, 
197. 

, reinforces Seriiigapatam, i, 198, 

' , dissensions betw/^'cn him ami 

, his brother, i, 219,221. 
, some account of his danghlcr. 

. ^ . i, 220. S. 

hisattempts to appease u inutniy 

' Lt Seringapataiii, i, 225. 

humiliations ot‘ i, 226. 

— , abject apologies of, ib. 

, plot for compelling the vetire- 

, ‘ mciit of'*i, 231 ,232. 

, departure of, to Mysoor, i, 232, 

, his spirited answer to llyder, 

lb. * 

, capitulation of, with llyder, i, 

233. 

, daughter of, InA death, /b 

, supplicated by llyder, i, 264. 

, prevailed upon by the deception 

of llyder to join him, ib 

, file descendants of, i, 392. 

Nuptials, royal, ii, 291. 


Oakley, Sir Charles, ii, 142. , 

Oath, false, i, 308. ' 

Officer, desertion of an, i, 315. 

, cavalry, prowess of a^j^oung, li, 

20 . 

— : , French, murder of, ii, 236. 

Officers, English, i, 448. 

, native, spirited an^iwer to Co- 

, lonel Floyd of, ii, 166,167. 

' , ludicrous Selection of, by Tip- 

poo, ii, 289. 

, French, dismissal of, from the 

service of Nizam Ali, ii, 323. 

Oldham, Lieutenant- Colonel, ii, 164, 
' 167,168,228. 

, (-olonel, ii,,176. 

'Omax'j'ij, 284. 

Ommatoor, Wadeyqi of, i, 22,27. ^ 

Omra-ul-Amccr, i, 427,428,446. 



Oiiira, A/coni-ul. ii, ,i02. 

, Muintaz-iiN. ii, , 

, ul -Onulat,- i, 446. * j 

Onesicritns, sti^iTnatizcd by Strabo as a** 
retailer of tables, i, 70. 

Onorci, 361. ’ 

, ii, ^ * • /• 

.» a post dependent on, carried by 

^ ^ suprise by l*ippoo,.ii, ^0. 

, lloolv, ii,^‘23i). • * 

, carried by assault, ih. 

, See llonaver, • 

Oocara, ii, 167. 

Ooebingy fort, ii, 280. 

, reduction of, ii, 281. * 

, barbarous nniltilatjon of the 

"arrison of, i^, 282. ^ 

Oolla Shah Is^bor, i, 392. , • 

( lomaloor, surrender of, i, *360. 

Oomatoor, conquered b/ Raj Wadeyar 
in 1613, i, 28. 

Ooscota, i, 58,341,385,390. 

,ii, 183. 

, sic^e of, by Ra^alut Jung, i, 26i>. 

, situation of, ib. • 

formerly belonged to the house 

of Sbahjec, ih. 

Oossoor, i, 340,352,353,354. 

, ii, 224,336. 

, taken from Chender Senker, by 

Cantcrava Narsa Raj, i, 35. 

, fall of, i, 340. 

Ootradroog, i, 378. * 

ii, 236. 

Ootem Palliam, i, 216. 

Operation, military, view of the several 
plans of, by General Smith, i, 335. 
Operations, hostib*, of the English in 
Raramahal, i,*309. 

— — , iVlahratta, ii, 3. • 

, preparatory to the siege of 

'Scringa])atam, ii, 360. 

1 , military, of Colonel Fnllar- 

ton, ii, 79. ‘ 

Opimtia, ii, 166. 

, straight- tliorncd, or pricMy- 

pcar, ii, 169. 

Orders, Gc^jieral by the Commandcr-in- 
Chief, ii, 388,389. , ^ 

Oriental ceremony, pompous deputations 
of, i, 308. 

Orissa, .ii, 128. ^ . 

Orixa, i, 297. i 

Orme, Mr. (the historian J i, 211,212, 
Note. * 

, his fr^ments, i, 41, Note. , 

, extreme accuracy oii^*,«207#*( 

Note. *._5 

OiT, ( \apt.. ii, 391 . 


Orton, ('aptain, i, 359,361,362. 

O^ves, Monsieur d’, French admiral, i, 
47g. , . 

, ii, 11. 

,Osman, Mohammed, i, 411. 
Ostenburgh, fort, i, 503. 

^ reduction of, i\ 

O^thman Khan, H, 147. 

Ottde, vizier of, i, 120. 

Oversight^ diplomatic, ii, 4. 

Owen, Colonel; i, 494,497. 

• • t • 

• • 

** • 

Padsha, ii, 1 10. 
j Paganism, i, 523. * 

Pago<las, Seven, i, 8, Note. See Ma- 
• habalipoor. 

, 5,000= £1,840 sterling, i, 23. 

, Palalncotta, ii, iJ9. 

‘'’alar river, i, 462,-^5,503. 
ralatchi, town of,.i, 3. 

P^lghaut, i, 3,336, 359, 3(M. , , 

, ii, 30,31,76,80,89,132,161,162, 

, , 163,176,180 228,238. 

, siege of, ii, 80. • ^ 

— ^ , the Nair Raja of, i, 222. 

, reduced »by Genaral IVIedows, 

, strength of, ii, 163. 

, capitulates, ii, 1 64. ^ 

Palghautcherry, ii, 28,30,35 . 

, intended attack of, by Colo- 
nel lluinberstone, ii, 28. 

, reconnoitre ol, by Colonel 

llumbcrstone, ii, 30. • 

Paliacate, i, 246. 

I’alicacherryf erection of the. fort of, i, 
294. • 

Paliconda, i, 33^. ^ , 

IJilicodc, pass, ii, 182. 
l^ilk, Mt., i, 364. 

Panaar, ii, 43. * 

Pancria, IManajee, i, 4^3,404. 

Pandian, government of the dynasty of. 

\ J. . ^ 

-* , a,, invades asd conqueiij the 

country, i, 93,94. 

Paudion,^ii, 129. 

Pandoo, f, 34, Note. 

Pandoos, celebrated history of, i, 32, 
Note. * 

Pan«ini, ij, ^9, 30, 31, 32, 35,52. 

- , sudden* disappearance of the 
army of "J'ippoo from, ii, 
52. 

— , rapid retreat of Colonel Iluin- 
herstonc to, IJj. 



# 


I’niijani, cainp at, n, 35. 

I’anipiit. defeat of the Maliratta army | 
at, i, 2r>‘2. * t- I 

ra])crs, Lord 'Moridni’ ton’s collection * 
of Seriiigapatain, ii, 308. , 

l\apinairoo, i, 5(tL 
l^irftjsa llama, i, 72,00. 

, visited by compunctions, 

and surrenders his kingdom, 

I’aris, i, 3(M', 121,431. «« . 

, ii, 17S. 

, trelity of, i, 427. ‘ 

, consequences of \he di- 
plomatic error in. i, 297. 

, embassy to, ii, 300. , « 

I’arliaineiit, British, i, 421. 


' , ii, 142. 


Taropamisos, i, 409 
l^irr, Lieutenant, i, 449,490. 

; stratagem of^ i, 499. 

^ brave exploit df. i, 

Parricide, among the early Romans, u, 
41, JVotr. , 

ParsliCs of the English settlement of 
Bombay, i, 11. 

Parvati, i, • * 


Patafi kingdoms of Vijeyapoor and (iol- 
conda, i, 40,41. ^ 

, Kings, ancient and modern pos- 

scssftm^ of, crushed ilk one 
common, ruin, by the 
Emperor Anrungzebe, i, 
■ 42. 


— — Nabobs, territory of the, i, 373.^ 
— , the, i, 392,408. 

. , ii, 125. 

Patau s, i, IJ. 

, capture of VVaran^:ul in 1323, i, 


Paulee, ii, 212. 

Paungul, ii,'2l7. 

I'ay, military, not regulated# by aiSy 
calendar, i, 410. 

Paycen Ghaut mountains, i, 3. 

, Caniatid, i, 329. 

Paypients, rate of, to the army, i, 416. 
Peace, the Eii^iSh shdwn in the light 
of suppliants^for, by Tip- 
poo, ii, 87. 

, the long-pen(iing treaty of, sign- 
ed by Tippoo, ii, 93. 

Peach, Colonel, i, 328,350. 

Pear, prickly, or straight-thorned qpun- 
tia, ii, 1 69. . y t) ^ * 
Pedanaickdurgum, ii, 228.* 
I’eddanaickdoorgum, i, 385. . 

Peer, Scyed, ii. 187. 

Pegiic. 23 ^ 


IVighainhcr. word, n, 123. 

, conquered by (’antera\a 

* Narsa Roj, in 16.32,*;, 34. • 

* Penang, ii, 305. 

Pencoiida, i, 22,27. 

, or Bilcnnda, i. 3S. 

* r\-,«N-aick i, 39. • 

attack on, rcj)eKcd -by ting 

i Deo Rayeel, tb. ^ 

. the ruins of, a once f)d\verfii( 

dynasty established at, i, 1 2. 
Perfuisula, i, 39. 

, Alpine chain of the, ii, 80. 

Penjaubee, ii, 237. 

Pennnr, river 'of, i, 248. ^ 

— ; , ii, :i5. 

Peons, Beder, in the service ot llyder, 

b .!* 

Pepper^ blact and red, ii, 268. 
Pcraml).riicunq i, 454,455,486. 
Periajmtam, i, 28,284. 

, ii, 206,215,242,337,346, 

' 350,357. 

: — ^ , coiiquero^.l from Niinjcnd 

. Kaj, whose soil, Veer Raj, fell in the 
defence ot' the place, by Canterava. 
Narsa Uaj, in 1644, i, 33. * 

Pcrmacoil, i, 4*65,468,482. 

,ii, 16,178. 

, canitulation of, Co ITyder, ii, 

16. 

Permetti on the Caveri, i, 58. 

Pernore, ii, 308. 

Peron-ac;Anquetil, ii, 136. 

Persecufion, Mohammedan, a remnant 
of the disciples of Zoroaster dying 
from, i, 14. 

Persia, ii, 127,128,147. 

tombs in, ii, 306. 

, porth of, i, 14. 

Pchb Khana, Tippoo’ s, ii, 175. 
Pesheush, i, 405. ‘ 

Peshwa, the, i, 417,429. 

, ii, 5. 

— , treaty with the, ii, l56. 

— ^ ^ death of the, ii, 301,324. 

Pharaoh, i, 83. 

Philosophy, Platonic, i, 16. 
Phccuomcnon, remark a hlq of the moral 
• world, 1 4. *. 

Physicians, Mohammedan, ii, 32,33. 

French, ib. 

, liindoo, ih. ^ 

Piglit, Mr., i, 247,364. 

, Lord,< i, 428,445,523. 

, ii, 47,76. 

. PilgpBi|igc F) the 'temple of Mecca, i, 
298. < 

ibmorin. Monsieur! i. 15<9. 
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i;, 175,00; • 

Pindarce horse, Ti' i(,‘i rolliloor, ii, 0(; 7 j 

thudarccsfii, 38(/’ . rTT. — ’ n, 0(; 

Pinclaries, select, or Held, i, 21.i. ^. ioHoor . ,, 497 , ,, _ 

, iwstratidaj, Iruiy Athens, the expul ’ heavy gaus thron'ii into, b\ 

p, , i, 18, JVo/e ^ p^i • Coote, lost, //y. 

i hagiic, the dreadfuUeffccts-of n** i/ja . n >21 

1 lans-ibr British India,” extmd from* ' • ^ >. 209,21.!,4J!>, i.i i 4;j,; 

,,'’f ^r'glds of zemindaffl, i 150,4.52,4(10,481, 

J aft. Captain, Du, ii, 44. » ", ^ h', 1 7,24.20, 178, 

1 lenipotcntiary, the King’s, i, 422 ’ 2. ‘ 

7Z » Mian, i, 426. * • i'roii.sieur Cossimiy^ (;o 

1 iocannis, li, l2y. __ , •vernor of, ii, 264. ' 

Hot for compelling the retirement of ’ 'P''"’’ P''‘«=cssion fo. ,, 

_ .... . •‘'^"i.jeraj, i,’ 231,232. • —7. ki i , 

-, dt Seringapatam, ii si go . ■» . blockade ol, by Colonel 

, discovejjpd, and the horrible 

punishmenfoftheconspvators ii 83 

ImidcT, a system of, regularly dkeamV ’ ^<'"'1 » pompons 

od by Ilyder and Kunfle Rol^ 217 • <l»;l">tation to Ilyder, i, 

universal plan of, by Adrano--' I r.'’*’'’ . • 

zebe, 11, 5. ‘ k Conway, Covernor 

Uicm, beautiful, of Ramayan,! 9 Ao// ' '.'f. ii. ,l-'4. 

I ohle. Rev. Mr., •!, 525,628. . I PoniaTr h 

rolicachcrry, ii, 176. 1 _®f**P«* tlaugeroii.s treachery of, i, SOI. 

1 olicOj, Hyder’s excellence of i 3S« *' ~ • to N on jeraj the stkrv- 

rri ’ ’ j . ^ ^ state of 'riichi nopoly, //>. 

1 oheode, pass, i, 359,36». _ ^ '<!>. •• 

^777 — 7 ih 174,224,228 ' ’ blmvii away from the nfoiith 

J olicy, Indian, i, 337 ’ « ® capnoii, i, ‘>02. 

’ n^"-’ Aurungxebe, ii, 3. Sllr rot-fi 4Qn»"'db :«5 

Poligar, a modern term, i, 21, 'ACotc. I ' 15.5,158,261, 

ijcrthal, i, 3^° and Cup- | . separate provision lor Shahjee’s 

Poligars, i, 40,41. ' hrst wife ami sim at, i' 46. 

5 refractory remnant of i* ,r 2 •' Z’' ’ c^^^t^'t^tiracy at, i, 390. 

, southern, an account of i it ' " Irom, i, 417,418,419. 

, M^e. ’ ^ ’ ’ intrigues at, i, 426. 

, a tifle of Uie chiefs of Teliima Z'Z’ P^Tfy ft, i, 432 

^ colonies, but seemingfy _! - t he envoy s of I ifipoo at, ii, 106. 

,» assumed by the Wade- ^ ^ ~"T — decep- 

yars, i, 13. tions [jrattised by, //j. 

' • See (Wadeyars.) • ’ niovernent ol ^Sindea towards, 

“VSfeJ H'S"’ * “ 

Polipet, i, 498. Poonamallee, i, 104,485,489. 

Political wisdom of the helliffcrcnf ^“ongar, ford of, ii, |6 |., 

powers, i, 364 neiligerent Poony, river, i, 503. 

Polity, eastern and western Jo^ragurry .See Mysoor . 

prominent distinction *bkween S “"d'-’r, ii, i(J4 

characters of, i, 16 *• . 

! ““ Moharmneda,* ’ .’■-g^P’%«4,.36, 66, 59, 248,285, 

Pollams. the, ’i, 49/ ,, ~ i*is taciturnity, ii, 199 

■ vob II •• • ‘ o«™'a. manuscript oi; i, ^8 •' 
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Poorunder, i, 418. 

Poot'ia, Nuggur, manuscript of, i, ‘28: 

J Population, Indnw, monogamists, ii, 

121 . 

Porca, ii, 136. 

Port Novo, i, 4*4,488. 

^ , ii, 10,11,47. 

, arrival of Succours to^My(}er 

from France at, ii, 10. 

Porus, ii, 129. • » 

Possessions, Dutch, in Ceylon, ii, 27,28. 

^ ', in InCia, hostilities 

against, i, 47(>. 

^ ^ English, in India, ii, 341. 

' j** French, on the contiF^nt 

of India, i, 431. 

^ f — ^ early reduction of 

by the English, 7b. , 

^ various Portuguese, taken 

by the Dutch, ii, 135. 
Post-office, in the reigp of ChiclfDeo^ 
Kaj, i, 55. ^ 

Pottinger, Licutenaivt, ii, 128. '' 

— — — , daring tra\/?ls 

of, ib. 

Poverio, a Neapolitan ensign, i, 179. 
Power, divint, royal authority amorfg' 
* the Hindoos considered an 
enianatioi| of, i, 16. ^ 

— _ — ^ British, condition of the, i, 436. 

— j ctntfe of, i, 447. • 

— — , French, establishment of, in 

^ Hindostan, ii, 318. 

, the Mysoorean, ii, 262. 

Powney, Mr,, ii, 143. 

Prabhoo, Dewar, i, 29. 

! — , Dudeia, i, 28. 

, of Yellandoor, i, 29. 

Pre, M. Du, i, 424. , . 

Preparation, military, neglect of, i, 464. 
Presidencies, the three, disjointed consti- 
tution of, ii,' 152. 

Press, the British, i, 423. # 

Preston, Captainy i, 247. 

Pretension, blasphemous, of Tippoo, ii, 
123, 

Prim Off eniturc, the much calumniated 
layv^'bf, i, 17. 

, favorable to'" civilization, 

ib. 

Princes, Mohammed^, i, 12. * 
Principles, commercial, of Lord Corn- 
wallis, ii, 236,237. 

Pringle, Mr;, i, 477. 

Prisoners, gen^r^ mass'^cre of, by order 
of Tippoo, i, 39c>. 

, English, given up to Hyder 

by Monsieur Sunrein, marched to 
Mysoor. chained two and two, ii, 26* 


j Prisoners, English, treatment ot, at Se- 
^ ringapatam, ii, 85. 

, , French, bMance •of in the 

English prisons, i, 213. 

— , cruelty of^ Tippoo towards, 

^ ii, 94. 

-Proclamatimi, General Malartic^s, ii, 331 . 
Progress, slow, of the English army 
•accounted* for, ii, 354,355. ^ ^ « 

Property, private, in .land, acknowledg- 
ed by law before 
^ Alexander's expedition, 

i, 92. 

, general state of, in Tanjore, 

1 , 111 . 

Prophecy, a beautiful Hindoo, i, 42, 
Proprietorship of lanjj, difficulty of 
deV^rminiyg which hasVhe best claim, 
the sovereign or the zemindar, i, 119. 
Protection, practical, wanting under an 
arbitrary sovereign, i, 105. 
Provisions, shortness of, in the English 
army, ii. 358. 

^—5: ^ happily relicv- 

' cd, ib. 

Prowess of a young cavalry officer, ii, 

IVudence, mili<?ary, of Sir Eyre Cootc, 
i, 483. 

Prussia, ii, 125. ^ 

Ptolemies the, canal of, ii, 341. 

Ptolemy, i, 8, Note. 

Public officers, treatment ol, by Hyder, 
i, 525.^ 

Pugilists', English, phrase of, i, 33, Note. 
Pulicat, i, 4,448,482,489. 

,ii, 11,152. 

, the Dutch established at, i, 39. 

Pullers, a kw class employed in cultiva- 
tion, iy 110. 

Pundit Acheiia, i, 445,465. , 

, Bistnoo, ii, 287. ‘ 

, Hurry, ii, 118. 

, humourous ‘an/^cdote of, 

ib. 

— I — , Khala, ii, 105. 

, sent to Seringapatam in 

irons, ii, 106. ^ 

Punganor9, i, 336. 

'Punjab, i, 405. 

Furauas, the, i i, 278. 

Purkut, Hurry Punt, i, 403. 

, victory over, and 

^ pursuit of, by Hyder, i, 

* 436. 

Puttuckdars, a new order of persons, 
de^ription of, i, ll4, 

Putwurdim, ii, 218. > * 

Pyacarce, meaning of, i, 107. 
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44:^ 


Tytc, Hala, (sigailying old peons, or 
soldiers,) i, 23, Note. 

Pylney, iji218. / * 

Pylny, Poligars of, i, 2)0. 


n 

{SW 
(fiance,) i’, 29. 


.pepper, {SW (larSopa,) .i, iO, 
* Note. 


to 


« . 

» 

Kachasas, (by a perversion of^crniv not 
uncommon) now signifying 
i, 0, Note. » 

^ malignant, and’ snpcWiunian, 

supposed by tlid llindoos 
to have been produced by 
“ the sons of God going 
in unto the daughters of 
nieh,” lb. • 

Kaichorc, n 12,401. * • 

P-, ii, 217. 

Kagee, in Mysoor, the cultivation of, 
highly coniplinicnted* i, 130, Note. 
Ka-mba, i, 390,403,418,429,431,432. 

^ — , ii, 218. 

^ peace, advantageous, made by, 

with Nizam Ali, i, 390. 

^ negotiation between, and lly- 

dcr, i, 390. 

, acknowledged by llydcr as 

the exclusive* head of the 
^ iMahratta State, *6. 

, tlie mill of his prospects by 

the treachery sf the Arab 
troops, i, 39b. 

— ^ j his proposals to Ryder, i, 397. 

— , escSlpc of, from Choice Mahes- 

wer, i, 417. 

__ reception by General God- 

dard, at Surat, tb. 

, his protest against being ^de- 
livered into the hands of his 
, enemies, i, 429. 

^ hifl request compliq^ with, 

the Government of Bombay, 
lb. 

5 -, weakness and jardvness of, i, 

431. . , 

— j escape of, from the custody of 

Sindea, to ijcneral God- 
dard’s camp, i, 432. 

^ Ryder’s 'project for ireF^aciijg 

♦ in thc*ijeshwaship of Poona, 


Kago&a, Ryder's negotiations with. 

104. 

, civil wars^t ii, 108. 

' Raichoutee. i, ^69. 

Raidroog, i, 302. 

' — , ii, 118,156,2^0. 

, Poligar of, i, 40. 

, the Poligar of, submit5 

•Jlyiler, i, 275. 

Rainier, Reaj Admiral, ii, 310. 

Kaja, Ali, i, 330, 

' — 1 »— , Ciam Raj, death of, i, 391. 

-! ^ ridiculous cerc- 

• mony of choosing a successor., 

" — Chick Kishen Raj, ib. 

the pageant, abortive desifjns of, 

, i, 220. 

— , pl^n for removing him by poison, 

lb. , 

Ram, th,c seventh prince of the 
house of TJarsinga, ami almost 
the wlnilc of his principal 

ofiicers fell iii^ great battle, 

' 12. 


bis successor, ib. ■ 


, the installation of, ii’, 386. . 

- pageant, death of the, i, 385. 
Rajamundroog, iii^ 53. 

Rajas, of Vijeyanvgger, i, 20. 

— ,i,41. 

, pageant, the line of, ii, 7, ■ 

Rajpoot, the reduction of, il', 296. 
Rajpora, or royal boil, i, 27. 

•___ ii, .32. 

Ram, Apajee, i, 304,375,390,414. , 
1— , ii, 63,223,251. 


iSce 


Rama, the celebrated 


Apaj( 
ted G 


enerdi, i, 4)40. 

■, ii, 7,136 


^ 

» constant intoxication of, i, 1 33, 

Aamaym, beautiful poem of, i, 9, Note. 
Ramazan, the, descrilfcd, ii, 28 i. 
Ramdroog, fort of, ii,-l05, 

Ramgherry, ii, 29,30,111,199,221,2)54. 
Ram Suinmooder, conquered ,from 
. Chundcr Ndick, bbqtlier of Nunjeraj, 
by Raj Wadeyar, in 1614, i, 28. 
Ramzan, (month), i, 486. 

Ranee, ^queen), i, 29. 

the, ii, 76. 

, of Anantpoor, otJers Ilyder a 

large ransom, i, 277. 

• , b0r flight to Bel 

lalroydroog, ib. 

Kangia Vcncaty, ii, 91. 

Rapacity, cruel, of Mohammed Alf;v 
• managers, i, 361, 



Rjiravcc, i, 404. 

, battle ol, ib. 

Knstia, ii, 117. # 

llatib, ii, 149. • ^ 

Havana, Tapoo, i, 9, Note. ^ r 

, island f f, ih. 

j — , the Ijanka of the Indian poets, ' 

ih. • , , ‘ 

Ilayacnta, ii, 224,261,348. p 

Hayecl Vcncatapetty, i, 2®'. . f 

^ ]^eo Jug, heroicr efforts of, i, 39. 

, fvistna, i, 10. ^ ' 

, the last: nominal, secreted hini- 

, self in Drauveda, i, 42. , 

, Hung Shree, i, 26,36,37^ e. 

itayeeJs, last descendant of the ancient, 
i, ;;9. 

Raymond, IVIonsieur, ii, 217,30(1,301, 
302,303. 

^ his military abili- 
ty, ii, 300. *• 

origin and pror ' 

gross of the corps pf, ii, 319. 

Read, Lieut. Crol., ii, 345,358. 

Captain, ii, 225,234, 

• — , talents and military skill 

of, ii, 225.* " 

lH'a&\)ning, abstract, on making peace, 

ii, 39. ^ ' 

Regiments, flanoverian, ii, 44. 

Register, Annual,* i, 459. « 

Regulations for the sale of land, i, 107, 

^ el ,srf/., Nfole. 

Relief of the garrison of A^cllore, by a 
device of Lord Macartney, ii, 21,22# 
Religion of the Rj\ja Chick I)eo, i, 55. 

— j solemn mockery of, i, 308. 

^ Hindoo, rejected by the Seiks, 

i, 18. 

Repartee of General Medows, ii, 226. 

^ — , its effect, 

ih. * ' 

Representative of the house ofr VijeyJ- 
niiggur, i, 36. • 

Researches, Asiatic, ii, 275. 

Reserve, a long dnd mysterious, assum- 
e(} by Mohammed Ali, i, 422. 
Reservoirs, deserfotion of, peculiar to 
the south of India, i, 30l' 

Resident, British, at Poona, i, 430. 
Resolution, the ship, ii, 41. ’ 

, arrival of, at Mad- 
ras, ib. 

Retreat, excellent, made gogd by (cap- 
tain Johnson, to Tri chi- 
nopoly, i, 35 h. 

, difficult, of Colonel Goddard 

from the Mahrattas, i, 473, 

Rettehuily, action of. i. 285 ' 


Rettingherry, conquered from fhtebiii 
Row, by (-anterava Narsa Raj, in 
; 1647, i, 34. 1 a 

Revenue, Indian, deficiency ofj i, 122. 
Revenues, fixed and moderate, recom- 
mended, as most ^beneficial to the 
^•^govCriiHiont aiul^the people, ?, 123. 
Revolution, French, ii, 190^. • 

R*Jvolutioni!5ts, French, a principle of 
,ii, 277. - , •• • . 

Revolutions, Indian, i, 28. 

Ke«a, ii, 117. 

, Mcer Ali, i, 303,375,376. 

, ii, 133,235,256. 

Ali Klfan, the French Nabob, 

escapes from roiulichen v, 

* ' i, „ 

^ 7 -^ , residesVioine time at 

9> .Ccvloii. «/>. 

• , projected matiinionial 

• union betviTen, and Il\(lcr’s 
daughter, i, 376. 

, Mohammed, ii, 346. 

f Stihcb, i, 161. • 

^ ^ re- appointed to the office 

of French Nabob, i, 250. 

Richardson, Lieutenant-Colonel, 391. 
Riches, their v»xtravagant fame of the 
south, 1 , 8. 

Ripaud, ii, 304. • 

Rival claims, rc\icw ol’, i, 162. 

Road, the Cenai)atam, ii, 199. 

Roberts, Lieutenant, i, 471. 

^ Colonel, ii, 323. 

Robiiisoh, Captain, i, 362,363. 

„ — , said to lia\e died in 

prison, i, 362. 

' , serving in violation 

of his parole, tb. 

Rocket, the, its destructive nature, ii, 
203. , 

Rockets, Indian, description of, i, 31 3. 
Rocks, contests for the possession of, i, 
347. * , 

Rogoiiaiit Row negotiates on the part 
c ofllyder, i, 287. 

j obtains terms from Madoo 

Row, ib. ^ 

Roman copquest, ii, 122. , 
iRomans, parricide j*mong the early, i, 
41, Note. 

Rome, ii,,129j , 

Room, (Constantinople), ii, 151,332. 
Rooinee, i, 41 4. 

, callJd zerreef, from his buf- 
foonery, ib. 

' ^ossp Ooloncl;' ii, 234! 

Row, Amrut, i, 432^ < * 

— — , Bnjec,,/7f. ^ ^ 
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ii, 7,302. 

-- — , Balujec, i, ‘214. 

• — ^ ii,»i85. 

, Vencat licrkie, i, 209,211, 216. 

, Eitcbal, i, 34. 

, Ooiieish, i, Il7,4l8,419. 

, Jilg Deo, i, 2(S^9,43. • . ’ , . 

, KisheA, ii, 33,197,199. 

1 — j-r See Kisheii. * . * 

Kimde, 1,21.7,218,225,229,412. , 

, a braniiii inutteseddy cii- 

•^aged ill the service^ of 
Hydcr, i, 217. 

^ ap] jointed prcdiiiiti, i, 23‘2. 

^ ^leclares IJydcr an usurp-* 

c.r, i, 263. , ^ 

^ reluctantly engages m a 

I'iiot against llyder, i, 256. 

^ requests Il 3 ^(ler ti^ retire 

from the fltrvicc? (^f My- 
soor, i, 258. 

, defeats llyder, i, 264. . 

stratagem practised on,* 
1* 265. • , 

, llight of, from his army, *5. « 

^ given up to llyder, i, 267. 

, blockades MiickhdooniAli, 

i, 261. • 

. See Kundc Row. 

, Madbo, i, 422. 

, Morari, i, 210,214,216,377,385. 

, Ragonaut, i, 388,390,397,426. 

, his apprehensions of 

treachery in the 
moment of vic- 
tory, i, 426. 

, Sheshgcrc, ii, 199. 

, JSee also the respective names 

to wliich this word is added. 
Ruccim-ud-Dowla, i, 319. 

Kiiir^ of Rellal Deo, i, 7. 

Rumbold, Sir'*!’., i, 436. 

, RiimJey, Captain, i, 457. 

Rung Sunqnooder, conquered from Tim 
Raj, (doubtful Avhether it may not be 
Trcmul Raj,) by Raj Wadeyar in 
1585, i, 28. 

Runga, Src<i, the idol, i, 33. 

Rungeia, ii, 82. 

Rupees, four lacs of, "received by Hyder * 
from the Raja of Tanjore, for spar- 
ing h^s country, i, 364. ^ . 

Ryacota, i, 326. 

Ryot, rights of the, i, 72. ^ 

Ryots, i, 32. • 


* Saadut Oolla J\han^ i, 1 54, 1 55. 

• • ^ appointed Foujedar 

• and Dewan, i, 

' « 140. 

, * , succeeds to the 

• government of the two ( ’arnati^s i, 
\4I.* 

J^pbea, ii, 129# 

Sacontala, drama of, i, 78. 

Mil?, MohaAmed, i, 112. • 

, Bleer, i, 413. • 

— , ii, 197,282,284,285,288. 

Sacjlier^ ii, 64,87,88. • ' 

J^adras, neutral Dutch settlement of 
i, 209,462. ♦ 

T' * 

Sahel), llakir, ii, 227,228, 

, Cluinda, i. 210,216,370,375. 

1 ^ 290.* 

Hyatt, i,*406. 

, ii. 55. 

, Ibrahim, i, 5 13. j • 

— ii, .34. * • 

, Kcerem, i, 117. 

, Kurreem, i, 452. 

, Mcer, 1,302,303,34 1,374,1. 07, •108, 

' 412,479. 

, ii, 36? 

>9^ , Dcfeciioif of, i, 302. 

, bis camp, ii, 87. 

, his death, i, 4711. * 

, Muckhdoom, i, 327,339. 

— , Reza, i, 370. 

, ii, 240. * 

, Sadick, i, 216. , 

— Seyed, i, 377.389. 

ii, 37,366,371. 

, Tippoo’s kinsman, ii, 161. 

^ we^k proceeding of, ii, 162. 

, angry harangue of 4'ippoo 

• .» against, ib. 

^ death of, ik 371. 

. See nho the* several names. 

Saboo, i, 426,430. 

, ii, 6. 

Salabut, i, 239. * * ^ • 

, proclaimed Soubadour, i, 

169. 

i — ^ in conjunction with IM. 

Russy, besieges ISava- 
nore, i, 235% 

T treaty of, wkh Colonel 

• ^ K#rde, i,*8,48. 

^ marches towards Hyder- 
abad, ib. 

irnprisonmenl of. by 

• Ni/am All. i. 27? 
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Salabut Jung, acknowledged * lawful 
soubah of the Deckaii, 
i, 295. 

Salbey, treaty of, if, 4, J, 8, 9, 93, 296,31 6f * 

, Tippoo’s declared accession to 

the treaty ii, 87, 
tSaldanha llay, ii, 12. 

Hale, ii, 276. . 

, of lands, various objectiotis ip'ade 

thereto by collectors,^*, 106,107. 
Salem, i, 4,58,254,336,425. 

Salt, manufacture of, desiribed, ii» 237. 
Hambajee, ii, 8/>. « 

Samba, i, 430. 

* Samcrcc, ii,i271. ", 

vSainoriu, the, ii, 136. 

Sankerydroog, i, 336,345. 

Sanbor, Bancapoor, i, 12. 

Santagee, i, 63. 

Sartorius, Major, ii, 220. ' 

Saruckvclly, dtpeiiding on Honavully, 
conquered by Dud Deo Raj, i, 37. . * 
Sasters, law of th«5, i, 126. ' 

Sattmungul, ^ 336,358. 

Satithianadhen, i, 525. * 

Sattiagal, conquered from Kccrachooree 
Nunjcraj«of Alembaddy, by Chlnt’ 
Raj in 1624, i, 29. 

Sattimungul, ii, 164,165,167. » 

w reduced, ii, 164. 

, unttnablc post of, ii^ 167. 

Sattiniimgungul, taken from Vencatadry 
• Naick, brother of the Raja of Madura, 
by CaiRerava jNarsa Raj, in 1653, 
i, 34. 

Saturn, ii, 133. ^ * 

Saunders, Mr., 1,^205,209,210,213. 

, Thomas, character of, i, 

169. 

Sipitgur, ii, 94. 

Savanore, designs of llyder respecting, 

• i,. 282,374, 398, 400, 401, 41,7. 

, ii. 112,156,286. , • 

, Nabob of, i, 163. 

, entrance of Tippoo into, ii, 

114. 

— , province of, i, 39. 

— ^ , besie^d by M. Bussy apd 

Salkbut Jung,* i, 235. 
Savendroog, tremendous rock of, i, 35, 
41,228,343,378. ♦ 

, ii, 232,234. 

— — description of, ib. 

' — r, conquest of, i, 142. 

Sawmey, Runga, idol^^ii, 3l8. 

Saxony, ii, 128. • 

Scales, or balance, to weigh Jagadeva 
Row’s elephant in, i, 45. 

Schohoy, Capt,, ii, 372 * 


E X. 

Schwartz, Rev. Mr., i, 527. * 

Scott, Capt., ii, 93. 

, his two voluiues of tiie Dcckan, 

i, 38. 

— ^ — , Mr. Jonathan, i, 522. 

Scythia, the iron chin of, ii, 1,95. 

the Red, ii, ^30. • 

Scandee, what, ii, 9,10. • 

Seasons, striking influence of the, ii, 177. 
jSect, Jiingum, i, 21, Note. * * * * 

, description of a, in the iiciglibour- 

‘liood of Dconhully, i, 272, ct sejj. 
Secuiulcr Mohammed, i, 499. 

Security, soucar, i, 210. 

^ Seda.seer, ii, 345. 

Sedashegur, district of, i, 4. 

Se^gnor, the Grand, ii, 147,148. 

Seiks, 'rejected the llhf^oo religion i’ur 
« the doctrines of Nanuck, i, 18. 

/ eKhibil» 2 d the first approach to 

re- publican principles, ih. 

Selim, surrender of, i, 360. 

‘ Senkcr, Chender, i, 35. 

Scopha, Naick, Raja^i of Bednorc, i, 36. 

■>' , his ancestor, an opulent, 

farmer raised ^to the 
rank of governor of 
♦ Bcdnorc, i, 36, Note. 
Sepoys, ii, 166. 

, faithful, i, 495. * 

, praise-worthy conduct of, at 

Mangalore, ii, 63. 

— , firm behaviour of, ii, 96. 

English, ii, 153^ 

, IMadras, battalion of, ii, 45. 

^ Tippoo’s, fasted a day and 

night, ii, 167. , 

Sera, i, 302,305,324,374,385,389. 

, ii, 221. 

, conquered in 1644, became after- 
wards the capital , of a 
large prof^ncial govern- 
ment, i, 41.^ 

, surrender of; i, 344*. , 

, reduction of, by Tippoo, i, 389. 

Seraj-u-Deen Mahmood Khan, ii, 106. 

^ death 

of, ih. * 

Sercey, Admiral, ii, 314. 

Seretty, i, 405. 

Sergoor, conquered from Srec Kiint 
Wadeyar/ by Raj Wadeyar in 1612, 
i, 28. 

Seringapatain, i, 7,13,22,24,25,26,27,33, 
36,41,59,314.215,308,325, 
, . 337,057,365,371,378,381, 

’ " 382, ,383 384,385,386,417, 

4l9i426,f34,443,449,52: 



,H'riii"a]v,iluin. li, 78.81, 82, 83,81, 10(1, 

120,133,148,150,154, i5r>, 

• 181»1 93,200,211,21 2,221, ‘ 

224,231,239,240,280,290, 
303.;304,305, 308, 346,352. 

brief notice of the ,anci- 

’ cnt history of, i, 26, *Not». • , 

• , and its dependencies, ac- 

I quired by Raj WadeyaV 

• in 1610, i, 28. • 

, siege of, i, 31. 

^ its fortifications improV- 

ed and enlarged by Can- 
tcrava Narsq Raj, i, 32. 

,,a large booty carried to, * 

by, Canterava Na^sa I^aj, 

^ besieged by 1^'ilajee Row, 

i, 221. 

— , Tremul Raj, Niaick of, 

i, 39. 

, island, ii, 33. 

, treasury at, richness of, ’ 

ii, 3«>. * , 

, arrival of Mr. Swartz at, 

. i, 525. 

, Court of, ii, 317. 

^ siege of, ih 334. 

^ attack on, ii, 369. 

— capture of, ii, 372. 

massacre, dreadful, of 

the European prisoners 
taken during the siege of, 
373. 

^ garrison of, ii, 3J^7. 

, island of, ii,»119. 

Scrivgham, ii, 176. 

, island of, i, 214. 

, distress of the French’ and 

Chunda 8aheb at, i, 176. 

— garrison of, withdrawn, i, 

’ 245. 

; , conlcderated force at, i, 205. 

Scrjapoor, ji, 223. 

Scroor, a dependency of Periapatam, 
taken by Raj Wadejrar, i, 28. 

8erv Adikar, office of, i, 264. 

Service, intricate, performed by Captain 
Cosby, i, 308.309. 

Settlements, Dutch, ^ arrangements for 

the capture of, in the ab- 

sence of the Compiander- 
in-Chief, ii, 1^. 

, on the coast ' of 

Malabar, i, 43f . 

j Dutch, ditto. 

, French*, ditto,* ... , 

— -, English!, ditto, ib 

, European, ii, 106. 


• 

Sevajee, i, 341,430. 

— — , ii, 386. 

, compared tq Uyder, i, 218. 

^ , i, 41, Note. 

-i , prophecy applied to, i, 42. 

* origin of his farrily, i,43, ct seq. 

' , birth of, i, 44, Note. ^ 

; — , his vicious habits, i, 46. 

— 'becomes a sovereign, i, 47. 

, takes irevenge on his father’s 

enemies i, 48. 

— -i, is visiiVd by his father,’ i6. 

, *his wonderful Irruptions into 

. Dranveda, i, 50 et .^eq. , 

— — ,jraects with his brot'dcr Eccojee, ' 
for the first time, i, 52. 

, undisturbed, returns to Congan, 

* i, 53. 

, becomes a fanatic, i, 51. 

, death of, i, 66. , 

establishes some of his family 

* at Banf^alorc, i, 101. 

, early predatory habits of, ii,^5. 

, prophetical opirrj)n of, enfer- 

• tained by the Mahralta 

people, ih. 

^ , the primitive ideas* of rapine of 

the followers of, ii, 6. ’ 

, his method of levying contribu- 
tions, ib, ' 

Sevaghnga, situation oi, i, 157. 
Sevengherry, ii, 190,234,241. 

Severus, ii, 123. 

Seydanee Saheba, i, 150. 

Seyed, Futte Ali, i, 426. 

, Mohammed Kl^an, ii, 81,285. 

; , kilIcdar^ of 

Seringapatam, ii, 81. 

Shabaz enter5^,into the Mysoor service, 
i, 153. ' . 

Shadab, the year^di, 292. 

Shehee Adil, historical memoirs of, i, 
bV, Notj. 


Shahjee, i, 43,341. * 

ii, 7. 

, elevated to the' office of minis- 
ter, i, 44. , . 

—71 — flight of, to Vijhyapoor, i5. , 
— , adventures and capture of his 
wife ^ib, 

, hi.? second marriage, 45. 

anecdote of his ingenuity, ib. 

— , appointed Governor of the con- 
quests in Carnatic and 


— , innovations in his administra- 

. tion, ib. 

, separate provision for his first 

•wife and son at Poona, i. 46. 
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Slinli |C(“, e\ iiltiiCf ol' his iutcutioii t(» (■'=- 
tablish an indepcncrent 
p;ovcvnm(;nt for himself at 
*J^angalorc, i, 47. 

, is seized, and ordered to W 

acecuted, ih, 

— I — , reprieved, 

, his restoration to confidence ' 

and power, i, 48. 

, discussion concoi:ning the time 

of his death, ih. 

, Ris invasion and cfiiKpiestsJijlOi. 

Shahnovvaz Khan, i, 236,239,2-^0. 

^ restored to the office 

of Dew an, ’ i, 235. , * 

Shall Setfer, i, 43, Note. 

Shaipea, i, 412. 

, villainy of, i, 413, 

Sbanoor, ii, 285 
Shaw, Colonel, ii, 356. 

Shawoor, (or Ctieyoor,) ii, 168. *' 

Sheher Gunjaum, j, 26b. / 

Shenkerrydroog, district of, i, 254. 
ShA'brook, (>lonel, ii, 351,360. 
Shcigoor, conquered from Jug Ijco 
Kow, by Cham Kaj, in 1621, i, 29. 
Shevensumvriodcr, i, 26, Note. ^ 

ShijT, a 50-gun, captured by tjie French, 
ii, 12. 

Shiraz, i, 39^2 . 

Shitaub, ii, 35. 

Sholinghur, battle of^ i, 493,497. 

'Shore, Sir John, two singular docu- 
ments belonging to, i, 1 17. 

ii, 298,301. , 

, ..administration of, ii, 

3?1. 

Shot, indirect incidence of, ii, 163. 
Shusteree, ii, 102. 

Sibbald, Captain, ii, 249. 

Sicily, ii, 128. 

^Sickness moVir sensibly felt by the Indi- 
an than by the European roldier,'i, 
359. 

Siddqjee Gorepora, i, 142. 

Sidhout, i, 408,4'i0. 

Siege, operations of a Mahratta, i, 385. 
Signor, the Grand, ii, 334,335,336. 

1* a, letter '’addressed to 

Tippoo, by, ih. 

Silladar horse, ii, 161. * 

Silver-chair, ii, 150. 

Simile from, Captain Brooke’s despatch, 
i, 365. . 

Simoga, ii, 239. ♦ 

Simon’s Bay, li, 12. 

Sindea, ii, 3,87,108,109,110,117,296. 

, treaty of peace concluded with. 

• ii. 4. 


Sindea, bis brigades, ji, 26() 

, Dowliit Kow, ii, 8.299,302, 

' 316. *• ^ 

Siiidia, IMadajcc, as the rutted or To- 
tail, i, 35, N^otc^ 298,417, 
432. 

, — r-' , Inimanity of/i, 432 

,-Mahdajcc, ii, 261,‘i.‘)S,:il6. 

^2 * ^ his death, ii„^99., 

t , Biccajee, i, 438. * 

Siiidigut, conquered Ironi Jug Deo Kow, 
by Cham Kaj, in 1624, i, 29. 

Sing, 'Fedjewunt, ii, 196. 

Singarpetta, 312,319,325. 

'Singeia, ii, 82. 

Sircans, ):hc, i, 300. 

Sirdar Khan, i, 376,405. 

,ii, 137. 

-* his manly answer tq,Ma- 

^ Vlow Row, i, 377. 

« , his novel military method 

of annoyance, ii, 2. 

' , wounded and taken pri- 

, ' soner ^ the siege of 

. Tdlicherry, ih. 

Sittara, the capital of the M^diratta 

empire, i, 157. 

, i, 426: 

Siva, i, 10,27, Note. 

, i'h 7. 

, legend of, i, 13, Note. 

, teiiiple of, gave name to Nilisuram, 

i, 5, Note. 

Siveram,.i, 400. 

Siwingicotah, church at, i, 528. 

Skcllcy, ]\Tajor, ii, 249,362. , 

Skill, military, I lydcr’s political adj^-css 
superior to, i, 464. 

Skull, powder of, ii, 332. 

Small-pox, ii, 127. 

, obwservations on the origin of, 

&c., ib. 

, Moore’s History of, ib. 

— ^ without a name in the ancient 

languages of Europe, ih. 

— >1 , first introduced into Araliia 

by vessels trading with 
India, ib. , 

Smith, General Joseph, i, 306,425. 

, Colonel Joseph, i, 299,307,308, 

310,311,312,313,314,315,316, 
, 317,318,319,320,321,5122,325, 
326,327,328,334,335,337,339, 
' 341,342,343,344,346,348,349, 

350,352,360,364,365,366,367, 
368,369,522. 

r , ii, 77? 

, coiwcil of officers sufn- 

moned by, i, 349. 
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Smitli, ('oJoMol. clinracter oi, i, ;i34. : St^ne month, whv j»o failed ilh. 

* — — , inefficiency expcriencod Stormont, Lord, i, 431. 

hy/tbr want of cavalry, i, *j^Strabo corapla+ns rtf*the. i^)ioranr 


340. 

, (Captain, 1,^40. 

, S^erjeant, ib. * 

, Mr., ^,446,404. • •’ 

Sogreeva, i, 9, JV^ote. , 

SohfnaT* i’asha, ii, 148. * * 

Solomon, army 98. * • 

the General of Justinian, his 
reply to the vanquished 
Vandals, i, 91. 

Solon, edicts of, i, 87. j 
SonfT, nialversttions found out by a, ii,* 
97. 1 . , 

Soobramonce, jL d8. , 

Soonda, i, fi,7,3y. • * 

,ii, 58,110. • \ 

, situation of, i, 28l. 

, taken by Fuzzul Oolla Khan, 

?b, * , 

, coast ofi ii, 100. , 

Sosilla, ii, 352. * • 

, conquered from Nunderaj bf' 

• Talcaud, by Raj Wadeyar, 
in 1606, i, 28. 

Soubadar, Salabut Jung Of the Deckan, 
i, 209,210.^ 

Soucars, or bankers, i, 215. 

South India. See Deckan. 

Sovereign rule, Ali Mohammed^s pro- 
jects of, i, 427. 

Sovereignty, phantom of, i, 429, 

Spain, i, 14, Note. 

, ii, 128. • 

h contribution by the inhabitants of, 

i, 89. 

* Spartan property, freedom of; i, 86. 
Speculation, metaphysical dreams of, i, 
17 » 

Spies, in the reign of Chick Deo Raj, i, 

Sports, fielii, Xurungzebc’s, ii, 103. 

’ Squadron, British, i, 479. 

Sreenowas Row, i, 389. * 

, ii, 86. 

State, Mahmtta, intestine commotions 
. of the, i, 426. • 

^ occtipation of, ik 

— , acknowledged head of 

■, the, ii, 296. m 
States, English and Mahratta, ii, 4. 
Staunton, ii, 64,87,88. ^ * 

Stavorinus, ii, 136,137. 

Stevens, Major, i, 5!}3. 

Stewart, ii, 242. * » • • • 

— - — , Brigadier-G^eral, i, 488. 

— Mr., i, 432. 

' VOh. IL . 


,|^Strabo coinpla+ns rtf*the. ig)ioranrt* u\' 
: the voyagers of his day, i, 69. 

Strongest, the law of, i, 423. 


^St. John, Colonel, ij, 3(jb. 
/St. George’s Fort^ i* 447, 172 


V 11, 13,16,181,339. 

— ! ^ ^ the government of, 

• ' T,434. 

— — 5 1 — . iS'ffcFort Su George. 

Stuart, Brigadier-General, i, 481. 

,ii, 41,49,50,77,78,79. 

— * — ^ Major-General, ii, ^26, 39. • 

— r* — • Ijieutenant-General James, ii, 
345. 

, General, ii, 3.36,365. • 

■ , his manly conduct, li, 

• 37. 

, want *of harmony be- 

• tween, and the Govcrii- 

^ merit if Madras, ii, 43. 

, military operation of. 

I at Ciiddalor^, ii, 50. • » 

, recall of, ii, 47. 

, superscssjou of, ii, 79. 

*, Lieutenant-Colonel’ ii, 21,45. 

^ ^ heavy loss 

sustained by, ii, 45. 

p. Colonel, ii, .162,163,164,175, 

205,207,232,243,252,260. 

^ detached for the siege* 

ofPalgliaut, ii,»161. 
, obliged by the seasons 

# fo return, i/j. 

, detahlied to DindiguJ, 

ih. 

^ jjis baxar, ii, 164. 

, walking, 383. 

Suez, isthmus of, ii, 150,341. * 

Sufder Ali, eldast son of, the nabob ol‘ 

I Arcot, i, 155. 

assassination of, i, 157. 

Suffrein, Admiral, ii, l(f, 11, 12, 15, 22,79, 
252. 

, JMonsieur, his superior skill, 

Suicide, extraordinary instance of, i, 
292. 

Sullivan, ii, 14,28,75,76,77,78,80. 

, his spies, ii, 14. 

, political resident at Tan- 

jore, ii, 75. 

Sultai>pet,ii> 11 9, 350,356.. * 

dcitru^ion of* the tank.s at, 

i6. 

Sultaun, Tippoo, ii, 140,141,272,371. 

. See Tippoo. 

-u-Towareekh, ii, 59,60. 


/>/> 
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• 

Sumatra, island of, ii, *28. 

Sumbajec, i, 44. 

Sumniooder, vijlag^i «f, u 2G. 

Sheven, magnificent falls 

of the Caveri at, i. 2(5. < 
, ii, fSOO. 

Surapagar conquered*from the Raja, of 
Bednore, by Dud l)(?o Kaj, i, J7. . 
Sunnites, the, ii, 284. 

Sunput Row, i, 249. ^ • * 

Surat, i, 417,429. 

Suza, ii, l\)2. * , * ' 

Swamey, temporW master, chief or king, 

, i, 41, Note. 

* Swamy Bhogum, literal meaning of ►he 
term, i, 113. 

Swarf^z, Mr., i, 43^5,439,440. 

, ii, 76,89. 

, extracts from son^c letters 

written by, to two friends, i, /523. 

, goes on admission to'ily- 

der, i^ 524. / 

Sweden, Crown Prince of, ii, 50. 
Svytzerland, ir, 128. 

Symons, Colonel, ii, 278. 

System, Hindoo, i, 17. 


r ■- r 

Table Bay, ii, 12. ' 

Tactics, English systcfni of, ii, 102. 
h’agara of 'Ptolemy, the. Set Deogire. 
Tahir Khan, i, 152. 

, Nabob of Sera, i, 147. t 

, Mohammed,''!, 152. 

Talab Matee, ii, 293. 

Talamalla, i, 336. 

Talcad conquered from vSoam Raj Wa- 
deyar, by Cham Raj, i, 29. 

Talcaud, temple of, i, 2’'/^28. 

Talooks, i, 34." 

, many taken from 

Naick of Madura^ by Canterava 
Narsa Raj in 1J563, i, 34. 
Tambercherry, pass of, i, 389. 

-- ij, 120,126,180. 

Tam6lpelly surfounded b;i^ Hyder, 1, 
291. 

Tamul language, districts whetje spoken, 
i, 4. 

Tanjore, i, 341,360,364,426,427,438,441, 
449,470,476,500,524. 

, ii, 2*,4,75,164. . ^ , 

, Naick. 5f, i, 30,41, ^^ote. 

, conquest of, i, 49. 

, possessed by Mohammed Ali, 

i, 109. . 

— ,'towqships of, i, 111, ‘ 


j 'I'aiijore, Mahratta Raja of, i, 155. 

I , 1 Raj‘'i ‘d’, his vacillating conduct. 

J, i, 18(5,18*'. * 

I , his defection, i, 197. 

1 — ^ solicj^ts assistance from 

I • the F]nglish, ih. 

\ " , i,t209,210,2lP 

, invested by Lalfy, i,*244. 

I — ♦‘— ' j retreat from, i, 245. ^ 

! -r , discussions r(;gardirig, i, 423. * 

, fort oti occupied by Briti.sh 

troops, i, 428. 

, little States of, ii, 7. 

, Rajal^of, i, 408. 

, movement of the^army for the 

, t siege of, i,^423. 

, ^improvement of the fortifica- 

f ,tions of, by Mohammed 
/ Ali, i, 427. 

, 'siege \‘)f the fort and territory 

, ‘ of, i, 425. 

— , campaign of, ii, 3. 

, operations in, ii, 24. 

iVlr, John Sulttvan, political re^ 

' * sident at, ii, 75. 

^ , church at, i, 523. 

Tail-pits, ambulatory, ii, 208. 

Tanning, as practised in a Mahratta 
camp, ih. 

Tanoor, ii, 28. ' 

Tapoor, the pass, i, 341. 

, ii, 175,227. 

Tapti, first irruption of the Mohain* 
nvedaiis to the south of the, i, 6. 

, the river, i, 3,10. 

Tarikera, Poligar of, i, 40. 

Tarrikcra, i, 41,151. , 

p — , overrun by Rend Dhoola 

Khan, i, 41. 

Tarqiiins; from Rome, the expuLsiou of', 
i, 18, Note. , 

Tartary, i, 1 1 . ' 

Tatia, Pandrung, i, 400. 

Taurus, ii, 133. " r 

Taxes, Indian, catalogue of, i, 127,128. 
Taylor, Mr., chief of the English esta- 
blishment at, ii, 214. 

Teddoor, conquered from Dfwar Prab- 
, hoo, by .Cham Raj in 1666, i, 29. 
Tedgewunt, ii, 209,222. 

Teert, Petchee, i, 445. 

Teignmonth, Jjord, his singular opinion 
respecting the property of the soil, i 

Us. 

Telinga language, districts where 
spokei\. i, 4. 

'■< — ■* — , ascendancy of, ex- 

plainqj^, i, 9. ** 

, court, ib. ' 
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Telinga, army, ih. 

Poligars, 218. 

Telingan^^ i, 8,1^,328. * 

; , its dynasty subverted, i, 8. 

Telingas, colony of, i, 34, Note. 
Telliclicrry, ii, 66,67,80,99, U3,lg0, 214, 

• 312. 


; siege 


ii, 


1 . 


, relief of, ii, 27* 


Tcuicota, dreadfi^ field at, i, 12,1 3, 3g. 
Temple, Sir William, ii, 122. 

, Hindoo, i, 378. * 

^ made a depot, i, 4.'i3. 

Temples, ITiiidoo, plate and jewels be- 
longing to tne, i, 21,'5. 

•Uii, ■ 


, ido 


100 . 


Terra ffaponic^ ii, 208. 

Terriore, ii, %'J. ^ , 

'I’crritorial revenue, large assiguf\jcut of, 
obtained by three members of tbe 
Council of Government of Madras, 
i, 421. 

I'erritory, English on the coast of Coro- 
mandel, i, 433. ^ . 

, Mahvatta, ii, 104, • , 

Them^stocles, i, 86. 

'rhiagar, fort, of, demanded by Hyder, 
i, 254. * 

, delivered • to a French 

detachment, i, 259. 

Thibet, ii, 121. 

Tiagar, i, 362, 366, 368,482. 

, ii, 107. 

, surrender of, to 4’ipp(^o, i, 481. 

'Tibet, i, 34, 

'I'igris, the, ii, H8, , 

Tirgi Raj, (doubtful whether it may not 
be Trcmiil Raj,) i, 28. 

Timappa, ii, 77. . 

^J'iines, state of, well illustrated, i, 22. 
Timpia Raja, i, 39. 

Timmana, a Hcbbere, i, 26, Note 
Timpur, i, 1 1. 

, Ijoifse of, i, 35, iVote. 

Tingricotta, surrender of, i, 360. 
Tingrecota, pass of, i, 254,336. • 

Tin Appan Raj, i, 21. 

'I'inne veiled, i, 5,112,234,242,363. 

,U, 135. . 

Tippoo, son of Hyder, i, 258,331,360,* 
365,374.379,380.382,383,384,388,454, 
456,457,464,480,482. ^ , 

, ii, 2,10,18,31,58,7T1,74,139,151, 

152, 163, 155, 156, 157, J^8, 
161, 165, 167, ?68. 

Sultaun, eflects of the assess- 
ment! of, i, 96. ,*• ,• 

_i ^ his disguisOji, 382. 

^ goveriynent, i, 416. 


• KU 
superstition of. 


Tippoo, bigotry, and 
i, 445. 

— , surreiyler Tiagar to, i, 481 . 

^ , Wandiwash invested by, i, 482, 

4 y siege of, raised by, 

ih. f 

> ^ his success against Col. Rrath- 

waiite, ii, 2. ' 

— repulse of, by (’ol. Maclcod, ii, 
. •. ^1,32. 

, conspiracy against, ii, 34. 

j — • 1. ^ defected, ib, 

> ■ his extraordinary forced 

. marches, ii, 36. 

^ policy of, ih. * 

, his operations in Malabar, ii, 35 

^ aban- 

, doned pro tempore^ uj. 

, the nature of the sources (o 

which he succeeded, ii, 36. 

, the absolute necessity of pro- 

“ ^ ceeding in person for the 

preservation of his own 
dominions, di, 36,37. * 

— • , taking of Madras reprcsd!it?d 

as a matter of course bv\ 

• ^ ii, 37. •. 

, taking of Bcdnorc treated* as a 

*• gasconade by^ iu, 

, Arcot, wifrks of, destroyed, by, 

• ii, 4(). ' 

, breach ofrfaith of, ii, 61. 

, extremely coarse epithets ma»ie 

use of by, ii, 67,68. 

— , his treachery, ii, 66,67,69. 

, polemic taleivts of, ii, 68. 

the English powxT treated iwith 

contempt by, ii, 71. 

, the Igng-pending treaty of peace 

signed by, ii, 93. » 

, his owij*account of his long de- 

• tention at 'Mangalore, ii, 

♦ « 98,99. 

, defection of the French, ii, 98. 

— his horrible expatriation and 
conversidn of the Chris- 
tians of Canara, ii, 1 00^ 

-r , his cruelty to*the population of 

• Coorg, ii, 103. 

— , his French allies, ii, 104. 

, premeditated atrocity of, ii, 105. 

, reported death of, ii, 106. 

, his return from Caorg, ii, 109. 

his^ assumption of the rank of 

* ii, 11(>. 

Ids entrance into Savanore, ii, 

. 114. 

, his challenge toHolkar, ii, 115. 

^ \ his cruelty at Benda, ii, 116. 
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Tippoo, his distrust of the pacific inten- 
tions of the English, ii, lrl7. 

, liis seiziye and murder of the 

poligars, Tliaiiroog and liar-* ' 
ponclly, and assumption of 
their yirritory, ii, 118.- 

— , articles of, is 5*21. 

- - — , his intellect of an inferior order, / 
ib. • / 

— — , sacred bulls o^ the Hindoo 
temples hunted by, i, 522. 

,«the outward si^.i of, indicted 

upon an English soKlier by 
the order of, ih. 

, thef signification of the nyne, 

ib. 

- — , destruction of the town and 
fort of Mysoor by, ii, 119. 

, his visit to reform his posses- 

;}ioiis in Calicut, ii, Y20. 

, blasphemous pretension ijof, ii, 

123. 

, decided rfieasures of, in Mala- 

^ bar^ii, 124. 

« — , his arrogance, ii, 12G. • 

, insolent letters of, to Nizam 

AIV ii, 133, * « 

— I — , his designs for' indirectly con- 
quering Travancore, ii, 1^1. 

, his' professfons of desire for 

amity \dtlf England, u 138. 

, his disaster l)efore Travancore, 

' ii, 146. i 

, hft singular account of his own 

defeat, ii, 152,153. 

, his confidence of practising bn 

English credulity, ii, 154. 

, his letter to Louis XVI., ii, 
155. 

I unprepared for \\fhr, ib. 

, his altered tone remarkable and 

iirstrnctive, ii,‘160, 

p, asks if General Med^ws wovld 

receive an envoy from him, ib. 

, his instant departure for the 

capital, ib, 

, his just rage at Seyed Saheb, 

ii, 161,162. 

, commeilces his descent of the 

ghaut under Poornea, ii, 165. 

his passage of the rirer, ib, 

, his engagement with Colonel 

Floyd, u, 166. 

, dr^ws off his army, ii, 167. 

, his orders imifiediate pur- 
suit, '26. * 

— — receives the report of the death 
of his favorite kinSman Bur- 
han-u-Deen, ii, 168. , 


Tippoo, a curious fact respecting, ii,Tc9. 

, demonstrations of, before Tri- 

’ chinopoly, ii^ 176. • 

, plunder, conflagration and 

ruin, carried into the heart of 
('oromaiidef by, ii, 177. 

, liiJvdeinonstrations fora regular 
siege of Tiagar, ih 
^ successive attempts of, 
beat off by Captain •Flint, if, 
' 178. 

— • , his barbarous conduct towards 

the inhabitants of T nnoinallee, 
ib, 

. , his demand of aid from the 

F'rcnch King, ib. 

— , 'his presents (o the King of 

^ ' France, how deposed of, ih. 

his advances to negotiation with 

* the ffCnglish, awkward indi- 
rectness of, ii, 179. 

, his intrigues, failure of, ii, 181. 

* , strange indecision of, ii, 183, 

r“?‘ precipitate Retreat ofi before 

, » Jjord (Jornwallis, ii, 194. 

, his habitual respect for the 

opinions of his mother, li, 197. 

, the capture of Seringapatain 

considered highly probable 
by, ii, 198. 

, his horrible cruelty towards his 

prisoners, ib. 

- , cautious of risking a general 
^action with the English, ii, 200. 

, his extraordinary attention to 

fortification, ii, 226. 

, a translation of Euclid found 

in the tent of, ii, 242. 

— , hie ode, ii, 250. 

, his liberation of Lieutenants 

Nash and Chalmers, ii, 2i^l. 

, the opinion of Lord Cornwallis 

of, ii, 262. 

, his physical science, ,«i, 264. 

, a modern Minos, ii, 265. 

— ' , his fleet, ii, 266. 

, his admirals at court, ii, 267. 

, commercial regula/ions of, ib. 

t , bankers and mcXney-changers 

suppresseu by, ii, 269. 

, Hindoo worship, extinction of 

‘ by,di, 270, 

— - — , his system of police, ib. 

— ^ — , no person ever worse served, 
or more easily deceived than, 

his talents for judicature, 
, his throne^escribed. ii, 274. 



, improves the works for the de- 
fence of Seringapatam ii, 279. 

, by? forcible seizure of men to • 
complete the works at Seringa- • * 
patam, ii, 280. 

. cruelty o7, towards the garrison 
• of Oochingv, ii, 28.1 ^ . 

^his,i characteristic remedy 
against desertion, 4i, 282. , 

Vhupriiicipled character of, ii, 
287.* * 

, deceptions practised on, by*his 
collectors, ib. 

, laiujed revenue of, raivsed by 
his minister, Saaik Meer, 37X 
ii, 288. 

, his luilVirous selectiorf of bffi- 
cers, Ji, 289. • 

, palace of the Ko jft plynSered 
by, ii, 290. ^ 

, his victorious standard in Dec- 
kan, ib. * 

, his children, iiumber of, ii, 291? 

, his treasfiry inadequat^to meet 
his disbursements, ib. * ^ ‘ 

, ridiculous extravagance of, th. * 

, mission of, to the Isle of » 
France, ii, 292. 

, oaths administered by, to all 
his, officers, ib. 

, his tour to the lake of Tonoor, 
and its ridiculous origin, ii, 
293. 

, fancy for novelty, the ruling 
passion of his heart,* ii, 294. 

, his plan for the reform of 
bazars, ib, * 

, confederacy against, ii, 296. 

, recognition of the claim .of the 
Mahrattas on, ii, 297. 

, his league with the Mahrattas 
against Nizam AH, ii, 298. 

, his public embassy to Paris, ii, 
30«. 

, Lis uniform attachment to the 
French, ib. 

, formal propositions from,* to 
the French Government, ii, 
o«)7. 

, his Ardent; desire t(f expel the^ 
British from India, ii, 311. 

, strangp wanderings of the mind 
* of, ii, 312. • • 

, the invasion of the territories 
of Nizam Alj^ «ccomm/ided 
by, ii, 325. 

, secret intiigues qf, at thj^ court^ 
of Hyderabad, Podifa^ anfl ; 
Cabul. ii,V28. 


Tippod, negotiations cf, with the French, 

• ii, 330. 

, letter of Lord Mornington to, 

ii, 33 P. ' - 

, the exclusive author of his own 

* • ruin, ii, 332. 

, his eastern^apoiogue, i7>. 

•, his indeejsion, ii, 333. # 

— letters from, to General Biiona- 
part^ ii, 334. 

-L , letter to, from the Grand Signor, 

• '» ib. 1 i 

— bis intended attack of General 

Stuart, ii, 336,337. 

— Z — ^ attack of General !^t u art’s army ^ 
* by, ii, 346. 

, injudicious affair of, ii, 352. 

— — f-, gloomy and affecting consulta- 
tion of, and his officers, li, 353. 
, fteatson’s origin and conduct 

* of the war wit\i, ii, 3.59. 

*1 , failure of, in negotiation, ii, 361. 

, despondenc^ of. ii, 364. 

— — , his staff, not oqc man of firo- 
® fessional character in, ii, 3Cf6.* 
-, his derision of the sjcicnce of 

• astronomy, ii, 36f, 

— — , extreme wcakricvss of, ih. 

, his death 371. , 

^ the interiqent of, ii, 374. 

, the surrender of the civil and 

military bfficers of, ih. ^ 

, his army, the disposal of the 

wreck of, ih. 

.« , his character, and that of 

Hyder, ii, 3/75. 

, when born, and hi.s age, ii* 379. 

, some further account of, ii, 380, 

38h,382, 

, Hyder. ♦ 

Tiraculli, Euphbrbia, ii, 18, 

"Wrtalla, ii, 29. 

Tod, Colonel, i, 306,326. • 

Tokahaye, second wifdof Shahjee, i, 45. 
L’ondiman, Poligar, inins Mohamnied 
Ali, i, 174. 

7“, woods of, i^ 186,109. ,4^ 

Tonoor, th<^ Gbvernqi^nt of the •Sove- 
reign of Carnatic, removed 
, to, 1, 7. 

, lake of, i, 148,37!>. 

, destruction ofi ii, 293. 

Toolava^ thcj^language ol' how far it 

• . • extends, i, 5, . 

, crwonefiufily^clHed Canara, \b. 

Toom, river, ii, 239. 

T'oombiiddra, river of, i, 8,12.235,305 
. 373, 398, 402, 403,404, 405,’ 
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roombiiddra, ii, 4,104,106,111,112,180, 
209, ‘218,;26 1 ,28 1 ,286,303. 
[’oonicoor, i, 377.* ^ . 

Tooril Mul, i,’102. * 

Tuork, a name given to the Mobainme* 
dan invaders 4)1’. llindoostan, i,'42* 
Toorks, what, i, 92.^ 

’ojifissca, what, ii, 229. ^ 

fopoor, pass, i, 359. 
foshu khana, what, ii, .Oil. •• » 

rouche, M. dc la, enters the camp of 
Nasir ffung, i. 165. • • * 

roidon, ariiianient of, ii, 339.- * 
IWareckh, Siiltanii-n, ii, 104,120,132. 
Triidc, Araly^an, ii, 128. , 

fraiupiebar, i, 428. 

, ii, 3*4,333. 

, the Danish Governor of, 

i, 428. 

'JVavancoye, ii, 1 25, 1 32, 1 34, 1 35,1 36, 
I37,138,140,150,151»153, 
I51,l55,‘:>;h). r * 

•, lines o^‘, ii, 159,160,222. 

1 ^ l^ntl tax of, i, 99. 

^ the designs of Tippoo, ?br 

, indirectly conquering, ii, 134. 

— ,*rippoo’s disaster before fi, * 

. 146. 

— 'Pippoo’s demolition ol*’\he 

* lines ol* ii, 154. 

^ Tip]1oo’s departure from, 

ii, 155.« 

£ ^ }{nja of, i, 99. 

^ , li. 125,143,151, 

152,153,160. ^ 

Travail coreans, ii,,J54. 

Travellers, pjuropcan, i, 71. 

Treachery, national, of the Naicks, 
llajas, Wadeyars, Poliga^s and Goiids, 

V 41, J'fote. 

Treasury, at Seringapatain, richness of, 

ii, 36. ^ 

Treaty, infraction of, by thefDnglisfi, 
i, 417. 

— — — ^ subsidiary, of Mysoor, the ad- 
justnfent of, ii, 386. 

^ Mahratta, with Nizam Ali, ii, 
^ 300. ' ' * , 

— , conditional* 1764, object of 

the, i, 213. 

^ ofl768, i, 216, Note.^ 

, of 177 6» modification of, i, 432. 

, thc,^of 1792, proof of the insuf- 
ficiency of, ii, 299. ^ 

Tremalayangar^ i, l24|r, " 

ii, 76. ' 

I ■ . ' ■ succeeds Visha Lack- 

sha, the minister of (.^hick Deo Raj, 
i, 56 


Trcmalrow, ii, 81,83. 

, the family of, traced, ii, 76. 

'Premul Raj, i, 28. \ • 

, (doubtfuP whether it may 

not be Tim Raj), ib. 

j. , or Sree Rung Raycel, as 

. , * • . he is^ometiines cifllcd, the 

viceroy, i, 27? 

-# — ; • Naick of Seringaji^taijf i, 

. 39 . 

"ITibute, Indian, i, 214. 

— ^ — , usual, the nature of, i, 211. 
Trichinopolv, i, 30,36,109,213,214,216. 

242,31 2, 32->, 325, 359,360, 
*363, 439.472, 476, .525. 

ii, 30.6e;83,86,159,l(iO, 

• • 162,164,177,228. 

— : expcditi&i to, in the 

• * reign of Ghick Doo Raj, 

' • f, 58. 

, recall of the troop.s frou), 

ib, 

• , cession of, i, 1 72. 

. ,—4- , distre^icd state of, i, 183. 

, attempted to he carried 

by surprise, i, 195.^ 

, fraudulent detention of, 

V 209,210,211. 

, Raja of, i, 30. 

, death of tin- Raja of, i, 

154. 

Trimalcoin, ii, 130. 

Trimash y, inhabitants of, r(3fi3sc to ac- 
cede to the demands of the Collector, 
i, 104.' ■ 

Triinbuc Ro,^v, i, 377,378,382,383,384, 
385,423. . 

Trinoinallee, i, 3l 2,31 4,31 5,31 6, .322, 
323,:125, 34 1,502. 

, ii, 178. 

, reduction of, i, 502. ^ 

, capture of, ii? H- 

, savage conduct of Tippoo 

towards the inhabitants 61, ii, 178. 
Trincomallcc, surrender of, to*Monsieur 
Sufirein, ii, 22. 

, ii, 11,15,22,23,124. 

, failure of Gcjeral Con- 
way at, ii, 124. * 

•Tripassoof, Naick of, i, 41, Note. 
Tripassore, investment of, i, 498. 

, taken by Sir Eyre^Coote, 

' % 485. 

, ii, 39. 

TripUore, i,«3£9, 322,326. 

Tripeti, Pagoda of, i, 246,499. 

• TripvUi^i, 44f?. ^ * 

I Trippasore, i, 454. * 

I 1 Koad, i.^lOO , 
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I'ntany, i, .'104 

Trivaloor, iibimclaiice ol' rico Ibuiid at. j, 
245. 9 • 

'Troops Knglish, ii, 101. 

, European, not hal)itiiatcd to 

tbs climate, the inexpcdien- 
• cy of appointing, jii 19. 

0 Krenuh, ii, 3. 

— ^ introduced into the^serr 

• vice of Basalut »huig, i, 429. 

, the, of All Alohanimcd, great 

desertion of, i, 443. • 

, the, of Nizam Ali, energy and 

efficiency Ji, 344. ^ 

'IViicc, the allies of the English and • 
Erench, inclAled in one, i, 213. 
Tiimbrapurny, rfver of, i, 5,li:^ * 

'runga river, ii,ife39. • 

Turband, the, a masculine habiliment, 
i, 380. • • ' 

Turcanamby, i, 10,36, Note. 
''rureanambady, a tlependency of Serin- 
gapatam, which had dissevered from* 
it, under 'Premnl Raj, by Numjeraj ^ 
W'^adeyar, conquered by Raj Wadeyar * 
inl613, i, 28. 

'Turing Captain, ii, 391. 

'Turmenc, invariably used in all Ily- 
der’s surgical applications, i, 218. 
'Twig, an ar:illerymaii, his extraordi- 
nary case, i, 461 . 


u 

9 

rilah Assud, ii, lOl. 

- — Shah Noor, ii, 147,149. 

^ llmmad Shah, i, 10, Note. 

Cpton, Colonel, i, 397,429. 
I'surpation, Mohammedan, i, 32. 
• , long priority of, i, 423. 


V 


V'akeel, or negotiator, simplicity of, i, 
29. • ^ 

Valmeck, i, 9* Note. ^ 

V^andals, wives and daughters of, i, 91. 
Vaniambaddy, i, 322,325,326,335,362. 
VedyarAiya, minister of 'V*ijeyftnuggar, 
low tract of, i, 94. , 

Veecrama, Raj Dulwoy,^ .(general and 
minister,) poisoned his master Imma- 
dee Raj, i, 30. , 

— I assassination of, 4, 31. 

Veer Raj, son of Nuiijend Raj. i, 33. 


K \ , • • 4b. 

Vecrabhddia Droog, Ivnigen Cotta, IV- 
nagra and Darampoory, depending 
on Vijeyapoor, conquered by Cant(' 
rava Narsa RSj iiCl 652, i, 34. 

Veerana, i,173. 

Vccrapa, Naick of Madura, i, 34 
Veerapatebey, i, 21^^. * * 

Veetana, i, 29. 

\rrt|ijiop 1 /LT4 

Vellore! ‘ i, 1*0,22,39,156,234,261,315, 

• 323,325,336.340,349,418,450, 

. 9 461 1(;5.4«4. • 

,jii,-24,181,266. 

, siege of, by Sevajec, i, 52. 

— “■ ^ garrison, i, 495,502 ♦ 

— ,*situation of, critical and highly 
interesting, i, 496. 

, description of, ih. 

— ; — ■*, distress of the garrison of, re- 
liovcd, V a device of Lord I^Iacart 
ne^ ii, 22. • 

a conveyance of fresh provisions 
to, ii, 40. • 

Vellout, encampmeftt of, if 179. 
VciHiapata, Hyder’s cnuflty towa»*d: ^ 
i, 412. 

V^ncatadry Naick, brotlier^of Ihe Raja 
of Madura, i, 34. 

Ven’atigherry, Boligar of, i, 249,340, 
349,350,352,355,303,489,494. 
Vencp/raya Achare^, i,^l55, 
Veniambaddy, i, 3uf). 

Venus, ii, 133, , 

Vcrclst, Mr., (Jollector of Oiittagong, 
his distinguished character, i, 1 1 9. 
Vesajec Pundit, i, 261. 

, offers of, i, 262. 

Viceroy, (’ourt of, a singular dispute 
respecting customs at, i, 2 1. 

— ^ Oouit of the, ib. 

, attempts to assassinate Raj 

Wadeyar, i, 25. 

V’sitoiy, a, dearly purchased, ii, 46. 
Videyanugger, i, 10. ‘ 

— , “ the city of science,” 

ih. 

Videyanuggur, i, 8. 

Videyrannea, *5- 

Views of thi French •respecting the 
Cape of Good Hope, ii, U. 

Vijeya, a young man of the tribe of 
Yedava, i, 20. 

, married the only daughter of 

the Wadeyar, i, 5l. 

, beCamc the lord of fladana and 

Ca-oogully, ‘ 
from a disciple of Vishnoo, be- 
came a Tunguni or Lingwiint, 
Nofr. 



Vi.icyn, Kunga, Naick, i, 1()4. 
Vijcyanuggnr. the city of victory,” j 

\ i* 10. i* 

i, K),11,58. ‘f 

, ii, 76,180. , I 

^ Ijiijpirc and goveiYimcnt 

of.i; hV31,23,34,38. 

$. ^ Court df, i, 13. 

, Rajas of, i, ‘20. * 

^ Srec RuMig Ray eel r^- 

preseiitutive (»f, i, 36. 

« ^ house of, ^orrns A new 

• dynasty, i, 94. ^ 

^ Vijeyanugger raises j.hc 

• revenue, i, 94. ^ ^ 

^ often (written Bisnagar, 

. Bgaiiiiggar, &*.) See Videyanuggur. 
Vijeyapoor, i, 5, 10, 22, 34, 35, 101, ‘23^,375, 
415,438. 

-ir-. Rend Doola Khan, General 

of its forces, i, 41, il^ote. 

ii, 104. • . 

•, advance of its forces suc- 

• ^essfufly opposed, i, 40. 

, flight of Shahjee to, i, 

Mohammedan King of, i, 

12,31. • 

, King of, tributary to Mal- 

Uck Amber, an Abyssi- 
nian, i, 40r * 

Villages, flaming, •mafk the programs of 
llyder, i, 364. | 

Vincent, Dr., i, 14, A'^ote. 

Virgo, ii, lS3. 

Visha Laesha, i, 124. 

, Lacksha, Pandit, an astrologer, 

. i, 54. 

' , assassination of, 
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